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The Reigns of the T 2 Kings of the Houſe of York, 


king, and expreſſed too much zeal for the houſe of Lancaſter. ' guy 90 


own houſe, which had the fign of the man's name was Walter Walker, a 


THE 


HISTORY 


0 F 


B O OK XIII. 


EDPWARD IV. Epward V. ond RICHARD III. con- 
taining the Space of Twenty-four Years and a Half. 


AQ. 
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16. EDWARD IV. 


\DWARD was proclaimed the 5th af March, and 1461. 
on the 12th or 13th of the ſame month, he was ob- Edward goes 
liged to put himſelf at the head of his army. Before to geht the 


by departure from London, a tradeſman was exe- 141. 50 
cuted for faying, he would make his ſon Heir of the Crown *, An execu- | 


Probably, he added ſome contemptuous words againſt the new tien upon 3 
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count 


However that be, ſome have conſidered this man's execution, Son. 
FHabington. 


a "7 HEH only, as it is ſaid, his © make his ſon prince of Wales.“ The 


crown. Rapin, not knowing the jeſt, Grocer in Cheapſide. Habington, 
fays, it was for ſaying, „ he would p. 431, | 
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4 THE HISTORY 


Edw. IV. in the beginning of his reign, as a preſage of the blood which 


1461. was yet to be ſhed in the quarrel of the two contending 
houſes, 


The queen's Queen Margaret had ated with prudence, in not hazard- 
g ing a battle at "the gates of London, and in retiring among 
Geaſs, the northern people, who had hitherto appeared firmly at- 


creaſed, 
tached to the houſe of Lancaſter. They even gave her, upon 


this occaſion, a ſenſible mark of their affection, by ſtrength- 
ening her army with recruits, nay, whole bodies of freſh 
Habington, troops, This was done with ſuch expedition, that in a few 
days the queen ſaw herſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand men, 
in condition to expect her enemy, or even to march againſt 
him. 
Fdward re- Though Edward had been Necla at London, he was 
organ very ſentible that ceremony made no great addition to hs 
queen. Tight, conſidering how irregularly it was performed. I he 
nobles of his party, and the people of London, were not-in- 
veſted with power to give the kingdom a ſovereign: And 
therefore, he could not depend upon that extraordinary election, 
unleſs it was ſupported with force. Henry VI. had reigned 
thirty-eight years, acknowledged for lawful king by all the 
Engliſh, "and yet this right, which ſeemed ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
had not been able to maldtzin itſelf againſt a ſuperior ſtrength. 
It was therefore eaſy to ſee, that Edward's right, which had 
not greater advantages, would ſubſiſt no longer than crown- 
ed with ſucceſs, Matters ſtanding thus, the two parties were 
once more to try the way of arms. Happy both, if one 
ſingle battle could have decided the bloody quarrel ! Edward 
being young and lively, truſted to his courage and fortune. 
He was likewiſe excited to venture all, by the great men of 
his party, who having ſhown fo little regard for Henry, ſaw 


Hall. no ſafety but in victory. He departed therefore from London 


33 33 few days aſter being proclaimed ®, and heading his army, 
lollnsn. marched towards the noith, with a reſolution to. go in queſt 


of queen Margaret. 


He ſecures As ſoon as he was come to Pontfract, he detached the lord 

. Fitz- Walter © to ſecure the pallage of Ferribridge, upon the 
Habington. 5 

Hall. bd Having with him lohn Mow bray Ratcliffe, fon of PRIN danghter of the 

duke c Norfolk, William Nevil lord aid lord Fitz-Wa alter, had not ſum- 

Fauconbridge, Sir John and Henry mons to parliament "till the iſt of 

Ratcliffe, Sir John Wenlock, John Henry VII. This Sir John, or his lon, 

Stafford, Roger Wolferſtone, &c, Stow, is probably the ſame, whom Rapin, and 

p. 415. other ot our hiſtorians, call by antici- 

c '] here was zt this time no lord pation lord Fitz. Walter. See Dugdale”s 

\ Fitz Walter: For Walter Lord Fitz- Baron, vel. i. 223 and vol ii, p. 

Walter died ia 143* 3 and Sir John 247. | : 
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river Are, which was neceſſarily to be paſſed, in order to join Edw. IV. 


his enemies. Fitz- Walter ſucceeded according to the king's 1461. 
deſires, and poſted himſelf on the other fide of the river with 
his detachment. In the mean time Henry and his queen, 
who were at York, hearing that Edward was marching with 
all ſpeed, reidily concluded, it was to give them battle, This 
was what they themſelves earneſtly wiſhed, ſince the gaining 
of a victory was the only means left for their reſtoration. They 
made therefore the duke of Somerſet general of their army, 
and waited at York the ſucceſs of a battle, which was to de- 
termine their fate, . | 
The duke of Somerſet hearing Edward had ſecured the His men 
paſſage of Ferribridge, did not doubt that it was with inten- MY OY 
tion to fight, and to oblige him to do it with diſadvantage, 


© 


- reſolved to dillodge Fitz-Walter, in order to - have the river 


between him and his enemies. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
the lord Clifford was detached to recover the poſt ſeized by 
Fitz-Walter, Whether Fitz-Walter was guilty of any neg- 
lect, or was not timely ſupported, he could not withſtand 
Cliftord's attack, who drove his troops over the river with 
great ſlaughter. Fitz-W alter, and the baſtard of Saliſbury *, 
were {lain in the action. 8 5 | 

The ear: of Warwick, of whom J have had frequent oc- The earl of 
cation to ſpeak towards the end of the late reign, was con- Greta 5 
ſidered as the foul of Edward's army. The king was looked 8 5 
upon as a valiant young prince, without experience, and the Hall, 
car] of Warwick as the real general. Accordingly, all eyes Hoilingſhs 


were fixed upon him, to ſee by his countenance whether 


there was reaſon to hope or fear. The news of Fitz-Walter's 


defeat being brought to the earl, he ſeemed to be under great 
conſternation, dreading, this firſt check would diſcourage the 
army. He immediately haſted to inform the king, with an 


emotion, that plainly diſcovered how apprehenſive he was of 


the conſequences. But withal, to ſhew- his fears were not 


perſonal, he ſtabbed his horſe, and kiſſing the hilt of his 
D ſword, made like a croſs, ſwore that though the whole army 


ſhould take to flight, he would alone defend the king's 

cauſe. | | | 
Edward perceiving the eari's concern, judged it neceſſary The !:ins's 

to prevent the il. effects it might produce among the troops CONT 

Inſtead therefore of being alarmed at the news, he made pro- Eellingch. 

clamation, that all who deſired it, might depart: That he 


would reward thoſe that ſhould do their duty; but there was 


d Son of Richard Nevill, earl of Saliſbury. Hall, fol, 186. 
| 1 3 | no 


All. 


Hall. 


I 425 . battle. 


Te recovers rout. 


The battle 
of Towton. and Towton f, 


% 


F 


Edw. IV. no favour to be expected for thoſe that ſhould fly during the 
At the ſame time, he detached William Nevil, lord 


Fauconbridge, to paſs the Are at Caſtleford, about three 
miles from Ferribridge, with orders to attack thoſe who 


guarded the poſt lately loſt. Fauconbridge executed his or- 


ders with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that he paſſed the 
river at Caſtleford, before the enemies had the leaſt notice. 
Then marching along the river, he met Clifford at the head 
of a body of horſe, ſuddenly attacked him, and put him to 


Wakefield. 
moreland's brother. 


Clifford was flain with an arrow in the beginning of 
W the fight, too light a puniſhment for his inhumanity to the 
young earl of Rutland, brother of Edward, at the battle of 
With Kin was killed likewiſe, the earl of Weſt- 
The poſt of Ferribridge being thus for- 
tunately recovered, Edward, who held himſelf ready, paſſed 


his army over the river, and immediately marched in quelt of 


His enemies. 


The two armies met on Palm-Sunday e, 
where they drew up. 
' Hollingt: Iixty thouſand ſtrong, and Edward's about forty thouſand s 

| he air was darkened by the ſnow, which fell very thick, and 


6 e 
Henry's army was 


was blown. by the wind in the faces of the hey 


Theſe began the fight with a volley of arrows, which being 
diſcharged too far off, did no execution b. 


Fauconbridge, 


who commanded the van of Edward's army i, diſdaining to 
fight at ſuch a diſtance, ordered his men to lay by their Nad 


and take to their ſwords. 


Whereupon, the armies approach- 


ing one another, began a furious tight, wherein both ſides 
{ſeemed equally brave and reſolute, to exert their utmoſt to 


gain the victory. 


It would be very difficult to deſcribe this 


terrible battle at large; moſt of thoſe that have mentioned it, 
not underſtanding the art of war, have, inſtead of repreſent- 
ing the ſeveral circumſtances, given only a confuſed idea 
thereof. Beſides, the two armies are to be conſidered, as 
truſting more to their courage than the experience of their 


e Which was March 29. Tbid, 
Stow, p. 415» 
f A ſmall village in Yorkſhire, 


8 Forty. eight thouſand ſix hundred 


and ſixty. Hall, fol. 186. 

h The reaſon of this was, Faucon- 
bridge finding the enemy was blinded 
by the ſnow, ordered his men to ſhoot 
à volley of flight arrows, (provided on 
purpoſe) and then draw back. The 
Lancaſtrians feeling the arrows, and 


8 


EF 


thinking their enemies were nearer than 


they were, ſhot all their arrc ws, which 


fell ſhort fixty Vares, and ſtieking in 


the ground, did them hurt when they 
came to cloſe fight, Ibid, 

i Becauſe Joh in Mowbray, earl of 
Nortolk, was fallen fick. The rereward 
was commanded by Sir John Wenlock, 


and Sir John Dynham, Ibid, Holling- 
ſhead, Pp. 1297. 


generals. 


r 
3 
"> 


OF ENGLAND. 


generals. It will ſuffice to obſerve, that the battle laſted Edw. IV. 
from morning to night, and from thence it may be judged, 1461. 


how obſtinately it was fought on both ſides. Edward fig- 
nalized himſelf by an uncommon valour, which did not a 
little contribute to maintain his troops in their reſolution of 
conquering or dying for his ſake, At length, the Lancaſtri- Edward 
ans began towards the evening to give ground, not flying, Uns WE 


Ictory. 
but retreating as they fought, and making a 6 
then, ſo that their enemies could not be entirely ſure of the 


victory. However, this advantage encouraging Edward's 
ſoldiers to make freſh efforts, they fo preſſed their enemies, 


that at laſt they forced them to fly. Then it was that a 


dreadful flaughter enſued. Edward had before the battle, n. U. 


made proclamation | in his army, that no quarter ſhould be qollingſhs 
given, well knowing, the taking of priſoners would but 


weaken his army. The flying troops ihaped their courſe to- 
wards Tadcaſter bridge, but deſpairing to reach it, becauſe 
they were ſo hotly purſued by their enemies, they turned aſide 

in order to paſs the Cock, which runs into the Wherf. This 

was done with fuch confuſion and hurry, that the river was 
immediately full of thoſe that were drowned, and w ho, in 
their misfortune, ſerved for a bridge to their companions. 
The ſlaughter is ſaid to have been ſo great in this place, that 

the waters of the Wherf were all dyed with the blood. And 
indeed, it is not to be thought ſtrange, ſince the hiſtorians 

Number of 

atirm, no leſs than thirty- fix thouſand ſeven hundred and ain. 
ſeventy ſix were killed in the battle. Among the dead, were Hall, 


und the earls of Northumberland and WW eſtmoreland *, the Ston. 


lords Dacres and Wells, Sir John Nevill, and Andrey 


Trollop. The dukes of Somerſet and Exeter had the happi- 
neſs to eſcape. Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, was 
taken, He was at firſt ſpared, notwithſtanding the king's 
orders, but it was only to put him to a more inglorious death The earl of 


on the ſcaffold. biene 
An Italian author ! who wrote the hiſtory of theſe civil beheaded. 


wars, makes this remark on the battle of Towton; that if Biondi, 
France or Scotland had then invaded England, the kingdom“: 0, 
would, doubtleſs, have been ſubdued in its weak condition, 

after ſo violent a bleeding. This might have been the caſe, 


k Henry Percy, and John Nevill. don, 1641, 1646. It is taken almoſt 
I Sir Francis Biondi, of the bed- word for word from Hollingſhead and 
chamber to king Charles I, writ a hiſ- Stow; and extremely full of faults, 
tory of our old civil wars, which was efpectially in the names of perions 2 ad 


tranſlated into Engliih by the. earl of places. 


Monmouth, Folio, two volumes, Lon- 
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TAE HISTORY 
Edw. IV. and the example of France, which in much the ſame cir* 
1461. cumſtances was almoſt entirely conquered by Henry V. gives 
weight to the reflection. But however, the battles fought 7 
before the quarrel between the two houſes was decided, ſhow 7 
there was ſtill much Engliſh blood to be ſhed before it was K; 
poſſible to give England a mortal wound, 
Edward After this ſignal victory, Edward marched directly to 
ee Vork, perhaps in expectation of finding Henry and Margaret. 
head from But as after the loſs of the battle they could not hope for 
erg ſafety at Vork, they choſe to retire to Berwick, and from 
fan“ thence fled. for refege to Edinburgh. Upon his arrival at 
Stow, York, Edward ordered the heads of the duke his father, and 
Hollingh. the acl of Saliſbury to be taken down, and thoſe of the earl 
of Devonſhire, and, ſome others, beheaded at Pontfract w, 
to be ſet up in their room. He ſtayed ſome time at York, to 
take meaſures for the defence of the borders, in caſe the 
and returns Scots ſhould think of making an incurſion, But as he per- » 
to London, Ceived, though they ſhould have ſuch a deſign, they were not 5 


yet ready to execute it, he believed there would be no oreat Ly 
danger in returning to London, where he arrived the Sth of 73 
| June. 3 
and prepares All appearing a in England ſince the victory of Towton, Y 
for his coro- Edward would no longer defer his coron: tion, which was . 
| 13 fixed to the 20th of June >. Whilſt the preparations were 
Stow. making, he conſidered how to guard againſt Scotland, from 


whence: he foreſaw, the fugitive king and queen might have 
He ęuards aſſiſtance. For that purpoſe, he ſought means to nd the 
© 2m Scots employment, that ſhould hinder them from meddling 
Ibil. With their neighbours affairs. To this he was likewiſe in- 
duced by the ſollicitations of the earl of Douglaſs, who had 
taken refuge in England ſeveral years ſince. But for the 
better underſtanding how matters then ſtood between England 
and Scotland, it will be neceflary briefly to relate the ſituation 
of that kingdom, 
ee Scotland had been for ſome time rent with dangerous 
Buchanan. factions, which began with the reign of James II. hat 
prince not being above ſeven years "old when the king his 
father was murdered, Archibald Douglas pretended to the 
i} regency, but the ates not thinking proper to truſt fo pow- 
'1 ertul a perſon with the adminittration of affairs, made 
Mi Alexander Levingſton regent, and William Creighton chan- 
* cellor. Theſe two barons immediately formed two parties, 


m Or rather of the earl of Kyme, Stow, p. 416. 6 
. and Sir William Hill, whom he cauſcd n He was crowned on the 29th 
i} to be beheade l at York, Hall, fol, 187. Hall, Stow. | Hollingſhedd, 


which 


2 
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GF ENGLAND. 


glas had not had a third, which balanced the two firſt. The 
earl dying about two years after, William his fon ſucceeded 
him, who, {till more haughty and- impetuous than his fa- 


ther, raiſed great diſturbances in the kingdom. Sworn enemy 


of the regent and chancellor, he {ſhowed in all his proceed- 
ings that he was labouring the deſtruction of both, in order 


to eſtabliſh himſelf upon their ruins. This obliged them for 


their intereſt to unite againſt their common enemy. Some 
time after they found means to draw him to the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, upon the aſſurance of a ſafe conduct, notwithſtand- 
ing which they cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. Beatrix his 
daughter inherited his eſtate, and James his brother his title. 


But James died two years after, leaving William his ſon head 


of that powerful family 
William was no leſs proud and ambitious than his prede- 


ceſſors. He fo gained the young king's confidence, who be- 


gan to look into his affairs, that he became his prime mini- 
ſter and favourite. When he ſaw his credit ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, he attacked the two heads of the oppoſite factions, 
and forced Levingſton to Tetire from court. He met with 
ſtronger oppoſition from Creighton. But however, he ſo ab- 
uſed his power, and acted ſo arbitrarily, that he put people 
to death, not only by his own authority, but even contrary to 
the king's will. In ſhort, James IL. blinded by his affection 
for the earl, was not content with forgiving all his exceſſes, 
but morcover made him his lieutenant- general of the whole 
Kingdom. Probably this high promotion inſpired the earl of 
Douglas with two ambicious projects. Without ſaying any 
thing to the king, he took a journey into England, where it 
was known he privately conferred with Henry VI's miniſters. 

This proceeding gave his enemies, what they had long lought, 


an opportunity to ruin him in the king's favour. They in- 
ſtilled into him ſo many ſuſpicions and fears, that in order to 


hinder the earl from executing his pretended deſigns, he re- 
moved him from all his poſts, not daring perhaps to attempt 
to puniſh him more riorouſly. At the ſame time he gave the 
adminiſtration of affairs to the earl of the Orcades „ mor- 
tal enemy of Douglas, and reſtored the ſeals to William 
Creighton. 

The earl enraged to fee his enemies triumph, formed a 


league againſt them, and brought the kingdom to the brink. 


of deitruction, In a word, he committed ſo many outrages 


* William Sinclare, 


I : - ,: and 


which would have divided al! Scotland, if the earl of Dou- Edw. IV. 


1461. 


10 THE HI STONE 
Edw. IV. and violences, that the king, juſtly provoked with him, re- 
1461. ſolved to be freed from a ſubſect who created him ſo much 
uneaſineſs. But as he was ſenſible he could not openly exe- 
cute that deſign, he had recourſe to policy, By means of 
ſome of his friends, he put him in hopes of being reſtored to F 
favour upon the ſame foot as before : then ſending for him to - 
court, upon a ſafe-conduct ſigned with his own hand, he 5 
carried him alone into his clotet, and ſtabbed him with a 


dagger. This deed, though violent and irregular, was ap- Z 
proved by the Hanes: who at the ſame time declared james, z 
brother and heir of the deceaſed, with the reſt of his brothers, F 
enemies of their country. E 
James, the new earl of Douglas, thinking only of reveng- 5 
ingchis brother's death, and ſupporting the credit of his fa- x 


mily, raifed a civil war in the kingdom. During which, the - 
king beſieging one of his places, Douglas was preparing to 8 
relieve it, but was fuddenly forſaken by all his friends, and _ . 
forced to fly for refuge into England. Some time after he 5 
entered the county of Anandale with ſome troops, and being - 
defeated, was once more forced to fly his country. George . 
earl of Ormond , one of his brothers, was taken and be- 
headed. 4 
Theſe misfortunes were not capable of diſcouraging the re- * 
Act. Publ. bellious earl. He gained the earl of Roſs lord of the Iſles, 3 
tem. ix. 5 Yonald his brother 2, and the ret of that family, and per- 
. 4% ſuaded them to take up arms againſt the king. Then they 
entered together the county of Merch, and ravaged it from 
one end to the other. But w 1en Douglas was preparing to 
purſue his progreſs, the earl of Rots repentins of his fault, 
deſerted him, and went and caft himſelf upon the king's mer- 
cy. The king g gave him hopes of a pardon, on condition he 
would merit it by his lervices. Douglas, unwilling to follow 
his example, once more retired into England. = | 
The commotions being appeated by the earl of Roſs's ſub= - 
miſſion and Douglas's retreat, James II. at the duke of York's 
ſollicitation, beſieged Roxburgh. The earl of Roſs, willing 
to render himſelf worthy of the King's pardon, offered him 
his ſervice with a body of choſen troops. James was unfortu- 


nately killed at this fiege, and left James III. his ſon, about 
ſeven years old, for his ſucceſſor. 


” 
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p Buchanan gives him no title, and Buchanan. lib. xi. 


fays, Archibald earl or Murray, an- q Donald Ballagh, Rymer's Feds, 
other brother, Was ſlain, on the pct, 
George Dunbar was carl of QO:muni, 
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The death of James II. and the tender years of the new Edw. IV. 
king, revived the earl of Douglas's hopes; but as he could 1461. 


not expect any aſſiſtance from England, by reaſon of the ci- 
vil war which raged in that kingdom, he was obliged to wait 
till affairs were in another ſituation. He believed the favorable 


junQure, he expected, was at length come, after Edward's 


victory at Towton: wheretore, applying himſelf to that prince, 
who {eemed firmly ſettled in the throne, he intimated to him, 
that By means of his friends in Scotland, it would be very caſy 


for the Engliſh to conquer that kingdom, Edward had no in- 


clination in his preſent circumſtances to undertake ſo difficult 
a taſk : however, to find the Scots employment, and hinder 
them from aflifling Henry, he embraced the opportunity offer- 
ed him by the carl of Douglas, in hopes of kindling a civil 


war in Scotland, So, Douglas alluring him the earl of Roſs, aa, Publ. 
Donald his brother, and Donald” 8 ſoa, were diſpoſed to rife tom. ix. 


29 


againſt the King of Scotland, he gave him a full power to treat. WO 


with them. 


W bilft Douglas was negociating this affair with the earl of Edward 
Roſs, Edward was — at Weltminſter with the uſual 2 


ſolemnities r. 


Though queen Margaret was out of the kingdom, ſhe gave He propoſes 
the new king great uneaſineſs. 


He was juſtly apprehenſive 
the "COINS: ot the Scots would enable .her to make a freſh 


he propoſed a truce to the regents of Scotland. That kinz- 


dom was then divided into two parties, formed on the ac- 


count of the regency: Mary de Gelders the king's mother 


was at the head of ho firſt, and the earl of Angus of the ſe- 
cond. They both claimed. the regency ; but the ſtates, to 


diſoblige neither, nominated two regents of each party, and 


petitioned the queen to be c61 tented with the care of her 


children's education. Thus the two factions ſtill ſubſiſted, 


becauſe it was not poſſible to ſatisfy both. The affairs of 


6. 


Scotland being in this ſituation when Edward propoſed the 


truce, the regents reſolved to conſent - to it, and even ſent 
ambaſſadors to treat with him. 


Hall, 


a truce with 
Scotland. 


Ib. p. 47 55 
attempt upon his crown: ſo, in order to obſtruct her deſigns, 477. 


But queen Margaret who Rfargaret 
was then at Edinburgh, perceiving how prejudicial” the truce prevents its 


Hall. 
would be to her, baun means to break Edward's meaſures 9255 


by ſurrendering Berwick to the Scots, and concluding a mar- 
riage between prince Edward her ſon and Margaret ſiſter of 
king James: whereupon the negotiation of the truce was en- 


dreh broke off. 


r On June 29, as is ſaid above. See Hall, fe 
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Whilſt Margaret was employed in gaining the Scots to 
her intereſt, Edward called a parliament at Weſtminſter , 


_ to confirm the revolution which had placed him on the throne. 


The parlia- It is eaſy to conceive that in ſuch a juncture the parliament 


ment con- 
firms Ed- 


Ward's elec- 


tion, 
Cotton's 
Abridg. 
Hall. 


did not want much ſollicitation to confirm whatever had been 


done in favour of Edward. How irregular ſoever his election 
might be, he was victorious, and that was ſufficient to hinder 
any perſon from diſputing his right. Several foregoing in- 
ſtances demonſtrate that the parliaments of England never at- 
tempted to ſwerve from that wholeſome principle of declaring 


for the ſtrongeſt, and what we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this 


All the acts very reign will {till farther confirm it. Purſuant to this maxim, 


againſt the 


houſe © 
York are 
repealed. 
Cotton's 
Abridg. 
Statutes, 


the parliament approved of Edward's coronation, confirmed 
his title, and repealed all the acts made in the late reign againſt 


the houſe of York. Henry VI. after a thirty, years reign, 


was deemed an uſurper, and all he had done whilſt on the 


throne annulled, as wanting a lawful authority, and as being 


of no force till confirmed by the new parliament*. Thus 
the people's credulity was abuſed, and they were made to be- 
lieve that what had been juſt for ſixty years was become un- 


8 Which met there November 4. 


Cotton's Abridg. p. C69. | 
t At the cloſe of the ſeſſions, the 
king made a ſpeech to the commons, 


who were ſent for, with James Strange 
. - D . * 
ways their ſpeaker: as it is the firſt 


that appears of the kind, it is inſerted 


in the old Engliſh language of thoſe , 


days: 8 
James Strangways, and ye that 
© be commyn for the commons of this 


« my lond, for the true hertes and 


& tender conſiderations that ye have 


: © had to my right and title, that and 


my aunceſtres have had unto the 
c coronne of this reame, the which from 
© us have been long withholde. And 
© nowe thanked be almighty, Cod, of 
ce whos grace groweth all victory, by 
« youre true hertes and grate aſſiſtens, 
& y am reſtored unto that is my right 
& and title; wherefore y thanke you 
«& as hertely as y can. Alfo for the 
ce tender and true hertes that ye haye 
ce ſhewed unto me, in that ye have ten- 
& derly had in remembrance the cor- 
cc rection of the horrible murder and 
cruel deth of my lord my fader, my 
« brother Rutland, and my coſyn of 
66 Salyſbury, and other, y thanke you 
& right hertely: and y ſhall bg unto 


* 
* 


cc 
cc 


cc 


God, as good and gracious ſovereign 
lord as ever was of my noble proge- 
nitours to their ſubgettes and liege- 
e men, And for the faithfull and loy- 
© Fng hertes, and alſo the grate la- 
bours that ye have born and ſuſteyn- 
ed towards me, in the recovering of 
my ſaid right and title which y now 
poſſeſſe, y thanke you with all my 
herte ; and yf y had any better good 
to reward you with all then my body 


( 


cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


© ye ſhold have it, the which ſhall al- 


ce way be redy for your defence, never 
5 ſvaring nor letting for noo jeopardie, 
© Praying you all of your herty aſſiſtens 
c and good contynuance, as y ſhall be 
© unto you youre veray rightwiſſe and 
“ lovyng liege lord.“ | | 
In this parliament the following per- 
ſons were attainted : king Henry VI. 
gueen Margaret, Edward prince of 
Wales, Henry duke of Somerſet, Henry 
earl of Northumberland, Thomas Court. 


ney earl of Devonſhire, Thomas lord 


Roos, Henry duke of Excter, Wil iam 
viſcount Beaumont, Jaſper earl of Pem- 
broke, James Butler earl of Wiltſh ere, 
Robert lord Hungerford, John Forteſcue 
eſq. and many others, Cotton's Abridg, 
p. 670, 671. 


you, with the grace of almighty 
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juſt by a contingent event, I mean by Edward's viftory at Edw. IV. 


Towton. 

During this ſeſſion of parliament the king created George, 
| his eldeſt brother, duke of Clarence, and Richard, his younger Creating of 
brother, duke of Gloceſter; the lord Fauconbridge was made divers peers, 
earl of Kent; Henry Bourchier, the king's uncle by the mo- 0 8 
ther's ſide u, was honoured with the title of earl of Eſſex; 9 abs. 
and John Nevil, the earl of W arwick's brother, was 5 made Hall. 
lord Montague. 808 

Though the earl of Devonſhire and ſome others had been VVV 
beheaded at York, theſe victims ſeemed not ſufficient to atone - 
for the blood of the friends of the houſe of York, ſhed by the 
queen on the ſcaffold. To the king's policy, fear, or re- The carl of 
ſentment were likewiſe to be ſacrificed John de Vere earl of Oxford and 


Oxford, and Aubery his eldeſt ſon, who were publicly be- — hh Hes 
headed 19 Hall. 


After Edward had thus ſettled his domeſtic, he ſeriouſly Diſpoſitions 
thought of the foreign affairs. The kingdom was actually in of 3 
war with France, Scotland, Bretagne, and the Low Coun- Pines wit 


| regard to 
tries. There was equal danger from all theſe quarters. If England. 


theſe ſtates had all joined againſt him, it would have been 

very difficult for Edward to withſtand their forces, conſidering 

his preſent ſituation and little dependence upon the aſſiſtance 

of his ſubjects. Happily for him, France had a new king, who Of the king 
never thought of conquering England: I mean Lewis XI, of France. 

who was wholly i intent upon the project of rendering himſelf 

abſolute in his own kingdom, and humbling the great men, 

among whom the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were the 

principal. It is true his deſigns had not yet been diſcloſed . _ 1 
but what he was meditating was more than ſufficient to hin- 

der him from renewing the war with the Engliſh. The duke or the duke | 
of Bretagne took care not to ſtir alone in a. war againſt Ed- of Bretagne, = |} 
ward, which could not but be to him upon all accounts very. —_ 
prejudicial. As for the duke of Burgundy, the ſame reaſons and Burgun- | 
that made bim deſirous of a truce with England, «ſtill ſubſiſt- . | 
ed; beſides, he ſaw plainly it was againſt his intereſt to unite | 
with France and Bretagne in order to weaken England, and 


much more to maintain alone a war, which would be verp 


u He married Iſabella, the king's and forty more, were attainted, This 
aunt, ſiſtar to the late duke of York, John de Vere is ſaid to have diſputed 
the king's father, Dugdale's Baron, in a former parliament the queſtion 


1461. 
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vol. ii. p. 129. 
w And alſo fir Thomas Tudenham 
knight, William Tyrre] and Walter 


Montgomery eſquires. The dukes of, 


Exeter and Somerſet, with a hundred 


about the prece dency of temporal and 


ſpiritual barons (a bold-attempt in thoſe 


dyys) and by his arguments carried it 
for the lords temporal, Stow, p. 416. 


Hollingſh. p. 1313, 


deſtructive 


14 THE HISTORY 
Edw. V. deſtructive to the trade of his ſubjects. Indeed his inclina- 
, 1463, tion led him to ſupport the houſe of Lancaſter rather than 
that of York, becauſe of his marriage with Iſabella of Por- 
tugal, a near relation of Henry VT. "But reaſons taken from 
the inclinations of princes do not always prevail above thoſe 
of politics. The duke of Burgundy was well acquainted with 
the character of Lewis XI. and conf quently faw he ought to 
guard againſt him, inſtead of endeav CE, to render him i more 
powerful by the weakening of England: fo, contenting him- 
ſelf with wiſhi ing well to the houſe of Lanc aiter, without glv- 
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| be firmly eſtabliſhed, without any likelihood of being de- 
Act. Publ. throned. To that ll he ſent ambaſſadors io congratulate 
tom. xl. him upon his accciſion to the crown, and w hal to dena 


jemand 
78. 
Po) fatisfaclion for certain outrages committed by the Engliſh con- 


gundy's advances, and immediately appointed commiſfioners 

— to examine the breaches of the truce complained of by that 
8 prince. His affairs would not allow him to be haughty to 
any of the princes his neighbours, and {ill leſs to the duke of 
Burgundy, who was very powerful, and allied to the houſe of 

 Lancafter. 

Diſpoſition There was only Scotland left which could create the king 

ef Scotland. any uneaſineſs. He knew Margaret had delivered Betwick 

; to the Scots, and contracted the prince her ſon to king James's 
ſiſter. He could not therefore queſtion but that ſhe expected. 

Margaret the aſſiſtance of that kingdom. Mean while, the queen hav- 

5 goes and de- ing ſettled her affairs in Scotland, had left there the king her 
| arg] huſband with the prince her fon, and was gone to France. 
Her deſign was to deſire aid of Lewis XI. but he was not 
of a character to engage in an enterprize which he did not per- 

cCeive to be very advantageous : he gave however the fugitive 
princeſs, as being his near relation, hopes of aſſiſtance. But 

being unwilling to break entirely with Edward, he con- 
tented himſelf with making proclamation, that all the friends 
of the houſe of Lancaſter ſhould be well received in his 


mitted *. 


freſh enterprize. Her voyage to France, and eſpecially the 
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* This year, in the pry ſeaſon, the ſea- coaſt to Southampt on, and from 
king Edward took a progreſs through thence into the marches of Wales, and 
ſeveral parts of England ; namely, to te- Briſtol, | Stow, p. 416, 
Canterbury, Sandwich, and {0 along | 


late 


ing it any affiſtance, he judged it for his intereſt to live in a 
good underſtanding with Edward IV. whom he perceived 0 


trary to the truce. Edward gladly received the Jake of Bur- 


dominions, and the adherents of the houſe of f York not ad- 


1462. Edward did not doubt that Margaret would contrive {ome 
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late alliance with tbe king of Scotland, plainly ſhowed it. Edw. IV. 
So, thinking it would be in vain to try to 5 her meaſures 1462. 


by a truce with Scotland, to which the Scots daily raiſed 
freſh obitacies, he reſolved to renew his negociation with the 
earl of Roſs. I all appearance the ear] of Douglas had al- 


ready 2s rag that lord to take up arms, the terms only were 


to be ſettled. 


'To conclude this affair, which Edward hoped 


18 


would turn to his advantage, he impowered the biſhop of 
Durham, the earl of Worceſter, and others, to make in his 
name a treaty with the earl of Roſs, which was accordingly 


done. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty was, 


That John earl of Roſs lord of the ifles Y, Donald Balagh Edward's 


his brother, and john of the 
homage to king Edward, 


Ifles fon of Donald, ſhould do tieaty wick 


the carl of 
Noſs. 


Act. Publ. 


England but Edward, off his ſucceſſors deſcended fiom Lionel tem . 


That they ſhould e acknowledge any other king of . 


duke of Clarence. 


That they ſhould be always ready to ſerve him in all his 
wars with Scotland, or with the Scots in Ireland. | 
That in time of peace the earl of Roſs ſhould have a year- 
ly penſion of a hundred marks ſterling, Donald one of twenty 


pounds, and John his ſon one of ten pounds: 


penſions ſhould be doubled in time of war a, during actual 


ſervice . 


That in caſe Scotland ſould be conquered by the arms of 


vided among them. 


Edward, and with their aſſiſtance, the king ſhould inveſt them 
with all the iſles beyond the ſea of Scotland, to be equally di- 


That James earl of Douglas ſhould likewiſe be inveſted 


with all the lands formerly 


held by him in the kingdom of 
Scotland, from the north ſea to England. 


Laſtly, That Edward ſhould neither make peace nor truce 


deſired it. 


The Weſtern Iſles, called by the” 
inhabitants Inch Gall; by a writer of 
the laſt age, Hebrides; "by the ancients, 
Beteorica, Inchades, Leucades, Hœbu- 


ges; commonly thought to be forty- 


four in number, but gre really more, 

Among them is Jona, which Bede calls 
Hy or Hu, given to the Scotch monks 
by the Picts, for preaching the Goſpel © 
a mongſt them, Here ſtands a monaſte- 
ry, famous for the burial of the kings 
ot Scotland, The inhabitants of theſe 


YH 


itands ſpeak the Iriſh language, and 
retain the ae etc. of the ancient 


p. 48 454 


and that theſe 


with the king of Scotland, without including them, if 


Scots, as the Highlanders do. They 


are enjoyed at preſent by the M“ Con- 
nells, who derive themſelves from this 
Donald, who took the title of King of 
the Illes, and ravaged Scotland in 4 
cruel manner, 


2 That of the earl of Roſs to be two 


hundred pounds. Rymer's Fœdera, 
tom. xi. p. 485. | | 


As 
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Edw. IV. As this treaty is mentioned by no Engliſh hiſtorian, Pro- 
1462. bably it lay concealed among the records of England till it 
was inſerted in the Collection of the Public Acts: indeed it 
was of little moment, ſince it was not executed. Edward 
had too many affairs upon his hands to think of the conqueſt _ 
of Scotland; his. ſole view was to make uſe of the earls of 
Douglas and. Roſs to raiſe diſturbances in that kingdom. But 
it is likely the earl of Douglas's meaſures were not very 
juſt, ſince the hiſtory of Scotland ſpeaks of no inſurrection at 
that time. 


The reſt of the year 1462, was quiet enough, the ſtorm 


which was gathering not being yet ready to break. 
Pius II. con- Pope Pius II. believing Edward ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in 
gratulates the throne, writ him a congratulatory letter upon his acceſ- 
Edward. 
Aa Publ. ſion to the crown, in anſwer to one ſent him by the king to 


tom. xi, Notify it. The pope expreſſed himſelf ſo that it appeared he 


P. 439- reſerved the liberty of retracting, if there was occaſion, ſince 


his approbation was founded only upon the proofs Edward 
himſelf had given him ot his title, ee he made it con- 
ditional. 

Peeters; Ihe duke of Exeter, who had married Edward” $ Liſter, 


has yu having followed Henry into Scotland, the king gave the con- 
To mis du 


heſs, the 
Ling 's iter, main with the king her brother than follow the fortune of 


Ib. p. 489, her huſband. 

1 490, . Ihe lord F auconbridge, a alen friend of the 5 of 

n ork, who was created in parliament earl of Kent, was made 
bigh- -adiniral of England, about the end of this year. 

The doke of All being quiet in the kingdom, and no appearance of any 


aq attempt againſt. Edward, the duke of Somerſet, and Ralph 
UV Dmits, 


Hall, Percy the earl of Nonthomberland's brother, came and threw 
themſelves upon the king's mercy, who generouſly granted 
them a pardon.- | v 


Pretended Hiſtorians affirm that in the SE of this year the Engliſh, - 


expedition of fleet made an expedition into Bretagne and the Ifle of Ree, 


ih 
__ 8 mentioned neither by the French nor the Bretons. And indeed 


tagne and it is hard to conceive what could induce Edward wantonly to 

France. , renew the war, at a juncture when he ſhould have thought 
0 . . . LET © 

Row, himſelf very happy in being left unmoleſted. Nay it appears 


in the Collection of the Public Acts, that he was not with- 


out fear of an inſurrection of the Lancaſtrians : at leaſt it 


ec ſeems that to this only can be aſcribed his care to gain the 

a In which were the lords Audley number of ten thouſand, Hollingſti. 
and Clinton, fir. John Howard, fic Ri- P.-1.313, Stow, p. 416. 5 
chard Walgrave, and others, to the f 
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fiſcation of his eſtate to his 7 who choſe rather to re- 
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who forced her to re- embark with precipitation. A few hours and is forced 
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clergy to his intereſts, by granting them a favour none of his Ede. IVV. 


predeceſſors had ever willingly granted; namely, that for the 1452. 
future all eccleſiaſtical perſons indicted for any crime, ſhquld 
be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, without the interpoſition The king's 
of the king's judges upon any pretence whatſoever. By this conceflion 
ſame patent, he ſcreened the clergy from the penalties of the 4 
ſtatutes of Proviſors and Prœmunire, paſſed in the 16th year aa. Pub. 
of Richard II., He pretended, he was induced to this con- xi. e 


ceſſion from his great zeal for religion, his dread of the ex- 


communications decreed by the holy canons, and his belief 


that all the calamities with which England had been for ſome 
time afflicted, were the juſt judgments of God for the diſre- 
gard ſhown to his miniſters. But, very probably he was led 
by quite another motive to break ſo many ſtatute-, which the 
parliaments had deemed neceſſary to check the growth of the 
clergy's power. N 


About the end of this year, the truce of commerce between Ib. p. 


England and the duke of Burgundy's dominions, was pro- 9 
longed for ſome time. 


Mean while, Edward hearing that preparations were pri: 1463. 
vately making in Scotland, and probably againſt him, called Edt] 
upon the earl of Roſs to perform his promiſe ; ; and for that calls uon 


purpoſe, appointed commiſſioners, who were ordered to re- age . 
ceive the oath. But the earl, who had his ſpies in England, Fond lies 
not ſeeing that Edward was really preparing to ſupport Him, promile. 
did not think proper to begin, for fear of being deſerted. . 


It was not without reaſon, that Edward dreaded a ſtorm Queen 
from the North. Preſently after, queen Margaret having ob- untere 
tained of the king of France an aid of five hundred men, with = Se 
a promiſe of a greater, embarked to make a deſcent in Eng- Engiand; 
land, As ſhe hoped the inhabitants of the northern, counties ee 5 
would take up arms in her favour, ſhe landed at the mouth Hall. None 
of the Tine: but ſhe found there a body of Engliſh troops, f 
after, her ſhip being ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet by af? Berwick: 
ſtorm, it was with great difficulty that, having entered the © 
Tweed, ſhe at laſt landed at Berwick. The Teſt of the ſhips 


were driven towards Bamburgh,- where the French would 


have landed; but the baſtard Ogle >, who was in thoſe parts, 


baving hindred their deſcent, they retired to the little iſland 
of Lindisfarn ; for the weather would not ſuffer them to put 
to ſea. Thither Ogle followed them, and attacking them 
new part, and took four hundred priſoners. Their leader © 


— 


d And John Manners. Hall, fol. 190. © Peter de Breſẽ. 
oil V. B Was 


: 


«% ò V 


Edw. IV. was the only perſon that found means to eſcape in a fiſher- 


1463. boat to Berwick. . 


Edward, upon receiving the news, eaſily perceived Mar- 
The king garet was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of the Scots, and would 
ſends Mon- ſoon march into England. This fear cauſing him ſeriouſly to 


tague into attend to his affairs, he difpatched the lord Montague with 
the North, 7 


AR, Publ, What troops were ready, whilſt himſelf haſtened a great ar- 


xi. p. zoo, mament he was making by ſea and land, to oppoſe his 
> ki enemy 4. | | | 
Stow. 17 3 q "1? 43 ww... >, 28 p * Fee e 

© "Montague having begun his march, heard upon the road, 
Henry and that the queen was entered Northumberland at the head of an 


Margaret army, Which daily increaſed, by reaſon of the great licence 
ere allowed e. He advanced however as far as 


re-enter 7 . 425 
1 the foldiers 


Hall. Durha 


ere he ſtaid ſome days expecting a reinforcement 


ſent by the king. Theſe ſupplies being arrived, he continued 


gn his march, and meeting a detachment of the enemies , com- 
ereats a 


detachment 


of their them to flight. Ralph Percy, who ſerved Henry, though he 
army. had taken the oath to Edward, was ſlain in the action. The 


duke of Somerſet making no more ſcruple than Percy of break- 


ing his oath, was likewiſe going to join the queen. 


Montague, ee with this ſucceſs, marched imme- 
He attacks diately to Hexham, where Henry lay intrenched s, and at- 


8 tacking him in his lines, without giving him time to recover 
puts kim himſelf, gained a compleat victory. The duke of Somerſet, 
to rout. the lords Roſs and Hungerford k, were taken priſoners ; but 


1 Henry, Margaret, and the prince their ſon, fled into Scotland. 


Henry The priſoners were not long ſuffered to languiſh : ſome days 


2 after, the duke of Somerſet was beheaded at Hexham, Roſs 
SITE and Hur gerford, elſewhere; and twenty officers of diſtinction 


at York. Many others, who had concealed themſelves in 
ſeveral places, ny; diſcovered, or given up to the conqueror, 


were likewiſe ſacrificed to his vengeance. 2 


After this victory, Edward, who was advanced to Durham, 


Edward re- ſent the ear! of Warwick farther northwards, to recover ſome 


ee. = places taken by the queen; after which, he returned to Lon- 
8 , 


and leaves don. The earl of Warwick having nothing to fear after his 
the earl of brother's victory, divided his army into three bodies, and be- 
Warwick in | ALLE: | 9 Eby 

the Nexth: 

Hall. Eibe ch. . e ee f ire. Hall. fol 
Stow. enignts that accompanied him in this of Dowil in Hexhamſhire. Hall, fol. 190. 
Hol'ingſh expedition, in Stow, p. 416, 417. h As alſo the lord Molyns, Sir Tho- 


© She took. Bamborough calle, and mas Wentworth, Sir Thomas Huley, 


parrifoned it with Scots, making Sir Sit John Fynderne, &c, Ibid. Holling. 
Ralph Gray governor, Hall, fol. 190, p. 1314. | 
5 T7 At Hegeley-Moze,cin June. | 
3 N | ſieged 


* 


manded by the lords Hungerford and Roſs, attacked and put 


d See an account of the lords and 8 On Lyvel's-Plain, near the water 
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der the great ſeal, to reward the lord Montague and Sir 
William Herbert, with the dignity he conferred on them. aug Herbert 


ter the Scots demanded a ſafe- conduct for ambaſſadors they 


two kings ſhould afliſt the enemies of the other. The duke 2 


DF ENGLAND, 1 
ſieged at once Bamburgh, Dunſtanburgh, and Alnwick i, Edw. IV. 
The two firſt of theſe places were eaſily taken, and the com- 1463. 


manding officers puniſhed. Alnwick, where a Frenchman 
commanded with ſome troops of his nation, held out till the 


earl of Angus came to its relief with a body of Scotch troops &. 


But the ear] could do no more than draw out the garriſon, 
probably by a treaty with the beſiegers, though Buchanan ſays 
otherwiſe. 


Edward being arrived at London, ordered two patents un- Montague 
is created 
marquis, 


The firſt had done him great ſervice in his two late victories: earl of 
the other had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an extraordinary 8 
zeal for the houſe of York. So, being pleaſed to give them Hall. 
both marks of his gratitude, he created the former earl of Stow. 
Northumberland, and the latter earl of Pembroke ; Henry 

Percy, and Jaſper Tudor, who bore theſe titles, having for- 

feited them by adhering to king Henry. But Percy ſubmit- 

ting afterwards to the king, and obtaining his pardon, Mon- 

tague willingly reſigned him the title of earl of Northumber- 


land for that of marquis of Montague. As for the title of 
earl gf Pembroke, care muſt be taken not to confound the 


two lords that bore it; namely, Jaſper I'udor, half-brother 

of Henry VI. and William Herbert, who was in Edward's 

ſervice. ? | 
Whilſt Edward was enjoying the tranquillity procured by Os 

his late victory, he received advice that preparations were ne re 


making in France, to ſupport the intereits of Henry and Mar- France a- 


garet. Whereupon he reſolved to ſend for the earl of War- 82inft Fu- 


wiek, and leave the marquiſs of Montague in the North, with He ſends for 1 
a patent of governor of the northern Marches, and a power to the earl or | 
levy what troops he thought neceſſary. He did not doubt, Warwick. 
that his enemies had reſolved to make their greateſt efforts | 
from that quarter, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Scot- 
land. Theſe precautions, joined to his late victory, proba- 
bly cooled the ardour of the French and the Scots. Soon af- 


intended to ſend to him At the ſame time, Lewis XI. ne- A true 


. . . 5 . with the 
gotiated a truce with him, by the duke of Burgundy's media- p 


tion. The truce was actually concluded at St. Omer, to the Act. Pub. 
iſt of October 1464, on the condition, that neither of the xi. p. 504, 


i Having with him che lo-?s Monta- fol. 101. Hollingſh. p. 1371 5 . : 
gue, Faucunbricge, Scrope, & c. Hall, K "Thirteen thouſand. Ibid, . i} 
Ea Ba | I '} 


9 


20 Hr Hs Nr 
Edw. IV. of Burgundy agreed likewiſe to renew, for one year, the 
1463. truce of commerce between England and the Low Countries. 
| After Edward had thus ſecured himſelf againſt France, he 
and duke of concluded with Scotland a truce for a year, negotiated by the 
Burgundy archbiſhop of St. Andrew's at London, in the name of the 


P wah TEegents. Thus having nothing to fear from his neighbours, 


Scotland. At leaſt for one year, he ſaw himſelf at leiſure to ſtrengthen 


p. 510. himſelf in the throne, in caſe of another attack. 


Henry and Mean while, the unfortunate Henry, deſested by the king 


Margaret in of France, the king of Scotland, and the duke of Burgundy, 
bent. who alone were able to affiſt him, ſaw himſelf entirely with- 
out reſource. He was ſtill at Edinburgh, but not without 
uneaſineſs. Beſides, that the late truce between the Engliſh 

and Scots did not allow theſe to give him any aſſiſtance, very 

likely, in concluding the truce with Scotland, Edward had 
ſtipulated, that his enemy ſhould not be ſuffered to remain any 

p. 508. longer in that kingdom. It even appears in the Collection of 
the Public Acts, that before the truce was ſigned, the two kings 
of England and Scotland agreed upon certain ſecret articles, 


: which could only concern the unfortunate fugitive king. Be 
Henry fan- 


Ae cola this as it will, Henry not knowing where to retire, prepoſte- 


lie conceales Touſly imagined he might be concealed in England. Perhaps, 


in England. he flattered himſelf that the inhabitants of the northern coun- 


Hall. ties would: riſe in his 'favour.; but unhappy princes ſeldom 


meet with faithful friends: at leaſt, it may be preſumed, that 


| fearing to be delivered up by the Scots, and having no con- 


veniency to eſcape by ſea, he hoped to find a ſafe retreat with 
ſome friends in England, till an opportunity offered of paſſing 


, . 8 f 4 ; _ 5 
He is hw into France. Whatever his deſign might be, he had no ſoon- 
and carrie 


ds ſet foot in England but he was known, ſeized !, ignomi 


niouſly conducted to London ®, and confined in the Tower. 


Some affirm, he was taken the laſt year at the battle of Hex- 
ham, or at leaſt a few days after. But it appears in ſome 
Public Acts, that in, October, that year, he was not yet in 


Edward's power. It is therefore more probable he was taken, 


as I faid, in endeavouring, after ſome ſtay in Scotla d, to 

Adventur: Conceal himſelf in England. An adventure which befel Mar- 
oi queen * paret, and is related by Monſtrelet, makes it thought, ſhe had 
TOME likewiſe reſolved to hide herſelf in England, in expectation of 
| an opportunity to embaræ, not daring to truſt the Scots any 
longer; and, the better_to accompliſh her deſign, had parted 

from. tbe king her huſband. Monitrelet ſays, Margaret be- 


1 By Sir James Haryngton, at Wod- p. 48. 
dington-hell in Lancaſhire, whilit he a With tis legs tied to the ſtirruys. 
Was at dinner. Rymer's Fad, tom, ii. Stow, p. 419. 
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was, that after offering in vain a pardon to all the Lancaftri- 
Alis, thit would make their {.bmithon and wear allegiance the rebels. 


OF ENGLAND. 21 
mg in England with the prince her ſon, attended with La Ed. IV. 
Verenne a French lord, fell into the hands of robbers who 1463. 
would have killed her, if a ſudden quarie] amongſt them had 
not afforded her an opportunity to eſcape into a wood with 
the prince. He add:, that afterwards ſhe found means to 
embark for Sluice in Flanders, where the duke of Burgundy 
gave her an honorable reception. If this adventure be true, 
it muſt have happened at the time I am now ſpeaking of. 
However that b-, after her departure from Scotland, ſhe re- She retires 
tired to Rene of Anjou her father, with the prince her ſon, te her fa- 


Edmund, the new duke of Somerſet, brother of him beheaded _ Seas: 


at Hexham, with the duke of Exeter, fled for refuge into the of Somerſet 
Low-Countries, where however they durſt not make them- and, Exeter 


d 
ſelves known, for fear of being delivered to Edward. They ey rr 


_ endured in Flanders all that a wretched exile, attended with where they 


extreme want, was capable of bringing upon perſons of +a 
character. Philip de Commines ſaye, he faw the duke of Commines. 
Exeter, before he was known, following barefoot the duke Hall. 
cf Burgundy's equipage, and ſerving probably as footman for Holbagh: 
his livelihood. But theſe two lords being at length known, 


the duke gave them a mean penſion for their ſubſiſtenge, not 


_ daring doubtleſs to carry his generoſity any farther, for fear 
of offending Edward. Theſe are ſtrange turns for a king 


who had fat thirty-eight years on a throne, for a queen who 
had for many years governed England with an abſolute ſway, 
for a prince deſtined by his birth to wear a crown, for lords 
related or allied to the royal family, who had always enjoyed 
the higheſt offices. Such inſtances of the viciſſitude of worldly 
grandeur often make but little impreſſion at the time they are 
ſeen, becauſe thoſe who are concerned, are generally induced 


to aſcribe their misfortunes to the malice of their enemies. 


But they who read them impartially in hiſtory, can they 


help obſerving, ang acKnawieogtng the direction of provi- 
dence" ? 


Edward having king Henry i in his power and queen Mar- 145 
404. 

garet being retired to the duke her father, there was ho per- Eeward 

ſon capabſe of raiſing commotions in the kingdom. Then it kite his 


friends the 
eſtates of 


| Hall. 
n This year a parliament met at Weſt⸗ p. 67 5. — In this parliament the impor- Rollingils 
miniſter, on Apill 29, and was prorogued tation of woollen-cloths, laces, 1:b- 
to November 4, and thence to February bands, all ſorts f jron-wares,'and moſt 
20, at York, This parliament granted other things manufa#turcd in England, 
the king an aid of thirty-ſeven thou- was ſtrictly febidden. See Statut. 3 
ſand pounds, to be levied in the coun- Edw. IV. c. 4. Stow, p. 417. 
dies, cities, and towns, Cotton's Abridę. B ; , 
9 3 3 3 


22 e 
Edw. IV. by ſuch a time, he confiſcated their eſtates, and liberally be- 

1464. ſtowed them upon thoſe that had ſerved him. Then, willing 13 
to gain the affection of his ſubjects, after giving them con- 5 
He makes vincing proofs of his ſeverity, he made himſelf extremely EN, 
himſelf very popular, even to ſuch a degree, that the Italian author be- 


ee ſorer mentioned, taxes him with Fg into excels on that 


account. 

He demands Du ring this calm, which ſeemed to be laſting, the king's 
* chief counſellors preſſed him to think of marrying, in order to 

| Savoy, leave the crown to his poſterity. He took their advice, and 
| Lewis's three matches were propoſed. The firſt was Margaret filter 
3 — of the king o of Scotland. But beſides that this princeſs was 

Hollingth, already afflanced to Henry's ſon, ſhe was ſo young, the mar- 
- riage could not have been conſummated many years. Ihe 

ſecond was Iſabella of Caſtile, afterwards married to Ferdi- 

Hail. nand of Arragon, The Englith writers ſay, ſhe was rejected 
Biondi. by reaſon of her being too young: aud yet, it is certain ſhe 


was then, thirteen years old. Bona of (Savoy, ſiſter of the 


, 
— — — 
. er tel DEE ——— wot 


The earl of Queen of F rance, was the third. Edward reſolved upon Bona, a 
eee and Thortly after, ſent the earl of Warwick to demand her in | 
en upon 


that c. marriage. She was then at the court of France with the - 
count to queen ber ſiſter. It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs of 
France. France by reaſon of their connection with thoſe of England; 
otherwiſe, the, reader would underitand but imperſectiy what 
| paſſed in England in the reign of Edward IV. 
State of af- Lewis XI, a prince of a turbulent and reſtleſs ſpirit, was 
s „ 10 ſooner on the throne of France, but he formed the deſign 
eee rendering himſelf abſolute. This is what ſome e 
baxe called rendering himſelf free, but what a famous hiſto- 
rian ſays ought rather to be termed, running mad. To exe- I 
| | cute this grand deſign, the overgrown power of the peers was -.Þ 
| firſt to be humbled, among whom the dukes of Burgundy and - 
Bretagne were the moſt conſiderable. They not only upheld 'E 
one another, but were moreover a ſupport to the reſt. The . 
firſt held Burgundy and Flanders, the only two ancient lay- 
p erdoms which ſtill remained to be united to the crown. 
| Contens be. This prince, who was moreover ſovereign. of almoſt all the 
| tween the Low-Countries, was ſo powerful, that to attack him firlt 
3 would have been very imprudent: ſo it was with the duke dt 
the lukes of Bretagne that Lewis reſolved to begin with the execution of 
Bretagoc. his projects. An old quarrel about homage, afforded him # 


Argemen e pretence. Ever ſince Peter, ſirnamed Mauclerc, had done 


— — ——.— — 


© Hall proves, the was then hut be- But Biondi affirme, ſhe was thirteen, 
tween ſix and ſe en years old, fol. 192, p. 1k. 


homage 
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homage to St. Lewis, the nature of that homage had been aEdw.IV, 
continual ſubje& of diſputes between the kings of France and 1 464. 


the dukes of Bretagne. The kings pretended it was liege or 


full, and the dukes affirmed, it was not. This was a very 


important queſtion, becauſe of the great difference between 


bare homage, and homage liege. The firſt was paid by thoſe, 


who without being naturally dependent on a prince, did him 


| homage however for other reaſons, as for his protection, for 


his aſſiſtance when wanted, or even for a penſion. The Col- 
lection of the Public Acts contain ſundry homages of this 


kind, paid to the kings of England by ſovereign princes of 


Germany and the Low-Countries, and by earls 0 Savoy. But 


homage-liege was paid by thoſe that held lands diſmembred 
| from the dominions of the prince to whom it was paid; ſuch 
were the dukedoms and peerdoms of France. As theſe two 
ſorts of homage were of a different nature, they were likewiſe 
performed in a different manner. The perſon that did ho- 


mage-liege was uncovered, on his knees, ungirded, without 


{word or ſpurs ; he held his hands joined within thoſe of the _ 
ſovereign, and ſwore fealty to him. But ſimple-homage was 


paid ſtanding, with the ſword and ſpurs on, and without oath. 


Thus liege-homage was for lands diſmembered from a ſtate, 


and denoted their being liable to confiſcation and re-union, 
But ſimple-homage was perſonal, upon certain conditions ad- 
vantagious to the vaſſal : ſo that the default of homage de- 


prived him only of the benefit of theſe conditions. And 


therefore, the obliging the duke of Bretagne to do liege-ho- 


mage, would have put him under a neceſſity to own his duke- 


dom liable to confiſcation, and to be re-annexed to the crown 
of France. To avoid this inconvenience, the dukes of Bre- 


tazne had found the expedient of doing their homage, like 


their predeceſ{:rs, in general terms. Whether the right of 


the kings of France, with regard to the nature of the homage, 
could not be well proved, or the circumſtances of affairs 


obliged them to manage the dukes of Bretagne, it is certain 


they long received their homage in that manner. It is true, 


after homage done, the chancellor or high-chamberlain ſaid 
aloud, the homage was liege, to which the duke anſwered it 
was not; and thus the pretenſions of each remained entire. 


Charles V. plainly ſhowed he ſuppoſed the homage to be 


liege, ſince he cauſed the dukedom of Bretagne fo be confiſ- 
cated and annexed to his crown by a decree-of the court of 
peers. A peace being concluded between France and Bre- 
tagne in the beginning of the reign of Charles VI. the duke 


of Bretagne was reſtored to his dukedom, and, as nothing. 


3 4 Was 
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HISTORY 


Edw. IV. was ſettled concer ing the nature of the homage, the preten- 


1404. 


Lewie XI. 


© attacks the 
duke cf 


Bretagne, 
who forms 


a league a- 
gainſt him. 


Argentié. 


p. Daniel. 


ſion of both parties l ſubſiſted. Arthur III. who had been 
conſtable of France] when he became duke of Bretagne, 
ſolemnly declared in doing his homage to Charles VII. that 


he meant not to do liege-homage, and was allowed to pay it 


in general terms, like his predeceſſors Francis I. his ſuc- 
cellor, made the fame declaration, and Charles VII. received 
his homage, though without-approving his proteſtation. 

T he affairs between France and Bretagne were in this fitu- 
ation when Lewis XI. came to the crown Probably, this 


prince would have been no harder to pleaſe than Charles his 
father, in reſpect of the duke of Bretagne's homage, had he 


not, as I ſaid, reſolved to begin with him his grand project 


of humbling all thoſe that could hinder his arriving at arbi- _ 


trary power, He had taken this reſolution the moment he 
was ſeated in the throne, and perhaps, before the death of the 


king his father ?, but it was not till 1464, that he began to 


exccute it. Th that end, having firſt ordered ſome troops 


Negotia- 
tions be- 


tweeen Ed- 


ward and 
Lewts þ 2 
Hal K 
Stow, 


into Anjou, he ſent the chancellor de Mo: villiers to the duke 
of Bretagne, to forbid him in his name to aſſume any right 
of ſovercignty in his dukedom. Francis II. finding himſelf 
unprepared for his defence, had recourſe to artifice, and de- 


manded three months delay to conſult his ſtates. That term 


being granted him, he made uſe of it to cabal in France 
among the great men, and to form againſt Lewis a powerful 
league, called the great League of the Public Good, which 


will be preſently mentioned. 


At the very time Lewis thought of attacking the dake of 
Bretagne, Edward ſent the ear] of Warwick to demand Bona 
of Savoy his ſiſter- in- law in marriage. The propoſal could 


not but be vers agrecable to him, ſince he deſired nothing 


more ardently than to make an alliance with the king of Eng- 
land, in order to prevent his interpoſing i in his future quarrels 
with the great, men of his kingdom. But before the conclu— 


ion of the marriage, he was willing to be ſure of reaping 


Ack. Pub, 


* T. 5155 


5155 318. 


that benefit. by it. To that end, he cauſed the affair of the 
marriage to be a little prolonged, whilſt he negotiated at Lon- 
don, and with the carl of Warwick at Paris, a treaty of per- 
ſonal amity between him and Edward. This appears in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, where are ſeveral papers con- 
cerning that negotiation, We ſee there. a full power given by 
Edward to the earl of Warwick, to treat of a final peace, an 


p Ch: les VII. his ſather die] July 22, 1461, | 
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to maintain tranquillity in Scotland; becauſe, during the Stow. 


nor the occaſion. 1 


mer's Fœd. tom. xi. p. 523. ſpurs, reverſing and Tending bis coat of 
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alliance, or truce with Lewis XI. and another to conclude a Edw. IV. 


treaty of amity and friendſhip between the two kings. Lewis's 1464. 
defigns were ſtill more extenſive. In order to deprive the - 
duke of Bretagne of all protection, he would have drawn the p. 521. 


duke of Burgundy into his intended alliance with England, 


and for that purpoſe agreed with Edward and Philip upon a 

congreſs of ambaſladors at Heſdin, which was afterwards re- 

moved to St. Omer. He managed his affairs at London by b. 513, 520, 
the lord Launoy governor of Amiens, ſent thither towards the . 
end of the laſt year. But all theſe negotiations ended only in p. 523. 

the concluſion of a ſea- truce, to laſt as long as that before made Monſtrelet. 
for the land 4, 


Whilſt theſe things were in agitation at London and Paris, Edward 


* 


Edward concluded with Scotland a fifteen years truce, John makes a 


Kennedy *, a lord of great abilities, and very zealous for his e e 
king and country, thought he could not, during his regency, Aa. Pub. 
do a greater ſervice to both, than to preſerve a good under- xi. p. 514, 


ſtanding with the Engliſh : otherwiſe it was almoſt impoſſible = 125 


war, the male - contents always relied upon the protection of Hollingh. 


England. 


This affair being ended, Edward offered to all that had He grants d 
taken up arms againſt him an abſolute pardon, excepting only B 
Ralph Grey and Humphrey Nevill. Grey having been taken friends. 


in Banborough, where he commanded for Henry, had been A. Pub. 


degraded . Probably, he had done ſomething ſince, which 3 


Hall. 
cauſed him to be excluded from the pardon granted to the Stow. 


reſt. Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation, com- Ack. Pub. 


manding all his ſubjects from ſixteen to ſixty years of age to 23. 
take up arms. But the hiſtorians mention not this armament, 


In Auguſt this year, Edward received ambaſſadors from the He con- 
duke of Bretagne, who came to negotiate a truce. As the cludes a 
duke then found himſelf preſſed by the king of France, and | mw 
was Jabouring to form the League of the Public Good, he aa. Pub. 
was glad to fecure himſelf againſt England, He obtained xi. p. 531, 
from Edward a truce for one year, beginning the iſt of 532, 536. 
October. © hk Tote Th” | 


About the ſame time ths ſee of York becoming vacant, 


q From May 20, till October 1. Ry- This was done by cutting off his 


r Rapin calls him Kennet, He was arms, and breaking his ſword over his 
anceſtor of the earls of Caſſiles, but was head. Hall, fol. 191. Stow, p. 418. 
not the fole regent at that time. = 


George 


26 THE HIS TOR 
Edw. IV. George Nevill, brother of the earl of Warwick, was promot- 
ed to it by the king s recommendation *. F 
I 46s. Mean. while; the earl of Warwick, who was ftill at the © © 
The earl of court of France; having preſſed Lewis upon the principal oc- 


Warwick caſion of his embaſſy, Edward's marriage with Bona of Savoy 13 

concludes 9 

the king's Was at length concluded and agreed. Preſently after, Lewis 5 

marriage appointed the ear} of Dammartin for his ambaſſador to Ed- | 

by wag ward, to ſettle with him what ſtill remained to be done in the 

Hall. affair; but all theſe projects were demoliſhed by love, What 
I am going to relate is not a romance, but a true ſtory, which 
ſhews how far that paſſion is ſometimes concerned in the moſt 
important revolutions ; for this affair was attended with great : 
cohſequences. 
Edward, Whilſt the earl of Warwick was haſtening i in France, with 


falls in Jove all his power, the concluſion of his negotiation, Edward, by 


with Eliza- 
beth Wood- mere accident, Tendered it uſeleſs in England. The prince 


ve Sto, being in Northamptonſhire near the manor of Grafton , had 
Habzwton, A mind to viſit Jaquelina of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bedford, 
Biondi. who had married Sir Richard Woodville. By him ſhe had, 


| among other chi.dren, a daughter called Elizabeth, who had 
| | been wiſe to Sir John Grey of Groby, and upon his death 
; was retired to her father, She had the aMiction to ſee her 
* huſband' 8 eſtate confiſcated, on account of his attachment to 
= | the intercſt of the houſe of Lancaſter, i in whoſe ſervice he had 
| Toft his life. The king's viſit appearing to the young lady to - 
be a favorable opportunity, ſhe came and threw herſelf at his 
1 feet, imploring the reſtitution of her deceaſed huſband's lands, : 
mM and his pity upon their children, Edward, who was young 
and very amorou*, no ſooner ſaw the charming widow at his 
feet, but he fell deſperately in love with her. He immedi- 
ately gave her hopes, as he raiſed her from the ground, that 
he would grant her requeſt, and even intimated, it was not 
Ain his power to refuſe her uny thing. Afterwards, in his 
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t The parliament that had been held: 
April 29, laſt year, after ſeveral proro- 
gations, met again this year at Weſt- 
mintter on January 21, and granted the 


king, for hfe, tunnage and poundage 


and of every Englith merchant for every 
fack of wool, thirty-three ſhillings and 
four-pence ; of every two hundred and 
forty wool-fells, the ſame z and of every 
laſt of hides, three pounds fix ſhillings 
and cight-pence, Of every merchant 


ſtranger, as well denizen as otherwiſe, 


for every ſack of wool, three pounds fix 
cos. hn and eight-pence ; of every laſt 


ture: 
made about the length and breadth of 
Engliſh cloths, tco long to be inſerted, 


of hides, three pounds thirteen ſhillings | 


and four-pence z of every two hundred 


and forty wool-fells, three pounds ſix 


ſhillings and eight pence, Cotton's Ab, 
p. 675, 676, In this parliament, the 
importation of foreign woollen-cloths 
was prohibited, under pain of forfei- 
and ſeveral other regulations were 


See Statut. 4 Edw, IV. 
v He came there accidentally, as he 


was hunting in the foreſt of _—_— ood, 


Hall, fol, 194. 


private 
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torians agree, he was the handſomeſt man in England, and 


the molt proper to make conqueſts on the fair ſex. As he 
| knew this, he did not queſtion to gain the lady's heart, with 


the ſame eaſe he had done many others. But the plainly told 
him, that though ſhe thought herſclf unworthy to be a queen, 


ſhe was above being a concubine. This declaration, which 


ſhewed fo great a virtue in Elizabeth, made ſuch impreſſion 


on the king, that deſpairing to attain his ends any other Way, 
he offered her marriage. A heart like Edward's, with a 


crown, could hardly be refuſed. The young lady, agreeably 


ſurprized at fo advantagious an offer, accepted it immediately 
in ſo reſpectful and grateful a manner, as compleated the 


conquelt of the monarch's heart. However, as he was un- 
willing to diſoblige the ducheſs of York his mother, he could 


not think of proceeding any farther without acquainting her 
with his intention. The duchels, ſurprized at the haſty reſo- Hall. 
lution, uſed all her endeavours to diſſuade him from it. She Hollingſh. 
repreſented to him the injury he would do the earl of War- 
wick, to whom he was ſo much obliged, and who, it was to 


be feared, would highly reſent it : that by the affront he was 


going to put upon the king of France, he would make him 


his mortal enemy, and render a peace e > that 


the nobles of England would behold with envy, the Wood- 


ville family raiſed ſo high above them, and their diſcontent 
might be attended with fatal conſequences, In a word, he 


was going to marry a woman with nothing, his ſubje&, who 


had children by another huſband. Edward briefly replied, 


it was uncertain whether the earl of Warwick would conſider. 


his change as an affront; but, as for him, he was ſure of his 
affection: that the king of France was like to have affairs 
upon his tands, that would probably divert him from think- 


ing of revenge: that a king's marrying a ſubject, inſtead of 


oftending the great men, would rather be agreeable to them, 


ſince fur the future all the noble families might aſpire to the 
. fame honour. Laſtly, that a dower ought to be of no conſi- 
deration in a king's marriage; _— ge F elſe he could 


expect, would be ſupplied by his love, and her virtue, whom 
he choſe for his wife. 1 he cuchels, perceiving the king was 


not perſuaded by her arguments, added another, and, as ſhe. 
thought, a much ſtronger reaſon, She remonſipfted to him, 
that'he was contracted to the lady Elizabeth Lucy and 


could not in conſcience take another wife. Edward poſitively 
denied he was engaged to that lady: nevertheleſs, for his 
| | 3 mother's 


27 
private converſations with her, he would fain have perſuaded Edw.IV. 
her to purchaſe the favour at a very high rate. All the hiſ- 146 
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villes. 


on OTB TORY 
Edw. IV. mother's ſati faction, or for fear the pretended contract might 
1465. one day furniſh a pretence to diſpute the validity of his mar- 
— riage, he conſented that Elizabeth Lucy ſhould be examined 
buy ſome biſhops. Upon her examination, ſhe confeſſed, the 
king had not made her a poſitive promiſe : but ſhe ſaid how- 
ever, ſhe ſhould never have yielded to his deſires, had ſhe not 


been perſuaded of his intention to marry her. This anſwer 


ſhewing, there was no abſolute promiſe on the king's part, 
the biſhops were of opinion the king might with a ſafe con- 


ond marries ſcience marry another. Accordingly, Edward eſpouſed Eliza- 


her. 


WM beth Woodville in the preſence of a few perſons”, ſo that his 
ebruary. 


Hall. marriage was divulged only by the orders given to prepare for 


Hollingſn. the new queen's coronation x. 
The nobles The nobles and people were extremely ſurprized to ſee the 


jealous of king married to one of his ſubjects, when he was negotiating 
the Wood- 


nay, when that marriage was already concluded. Sir Rich- 
Thequeen's ard Woodville, the queen's father, was immediately raiſed to 


OO the dignity of ear] Rivers, and his ſon Anthony Woodville, 


and herbro. married to the only daughter of the lord Scales, the greateſt 


ther mar- heireſs in the kingdom y. This created great envy in the no- 
ries a rich 


: beitet bles, particularly in the duke of Clarence, who could not for- 


Hall. bear being angry, that the king his brother ſhould not think 


The king of procuring him ſo rich a match. But this was nothing in 


and War- compariſon of the ear! of Warwick's indignation for being 
viick begin 


wick bezin thus mocked. He thought the king ſhould have had more 


another, Teſpect for him, than to uſe him ſo diſhonorably. He ex- 
Hall, preſſed his reſentment to the king of France, who did not 


Hollingſn. fail to inflame it to the utmoſt of his power. Lewis himſelf 


could not but look upon Edward's proceedings as a deadly 
affront : but his affairs not permitting him to demand imme- 
diate ſatisfaction, he concealed his reſentment, till he had a 
favorable opportunity to ſhew it. As for the earl of War- 
wick, he left the court of France and returned into England, 


with a heart full of hatred and revenge againſt Edward, whoſe 


ingratitude he abhorred. He took care however to conceal 
his ſentiments, becauſe it was not yet time to difcover them ; 
but his very diſnmulation ſhewed the king, he was 


as a ſecret enemy, though he ſtill gave him ſome flight marks 
of his confiden.e, Thus amidſt the diſguiſes of the king and 


w At Grafton, Hall, fol. 195. 
x She was crowned May 26. Stow, 
219. | | 


Sir John Grey, the queen's firſt huſ- 


And alſo Sir Thomas Grey, fon of lord Bonville. Hall, fol, 195. 


a marriage at the court of France with the princeſs of Savoy; 


| tremely 
diſguſted: wherefore, Edward himſelf began to conſider him 


band, was created margueſs of Dorſet, 
and married to Cicelv, heireſs of the 


the 
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could not believe, that he who had by his intereſt raiſed him 


the earl, a mutual hatred was nouriſhed, which induced the Edw. IV 
king to give him ſeveral mortifications, as well to gratify his 1465. 
paſhon, as to leſſen the earl's credit with the people. As he — 
to the throne, might likewiſe have it in his pon er to pull him 
down, he was not careſul to ſhow him any regard. War- 


wick plainly perceived the king's aim, but wiſely diſſembled, 


for fear an unſeaſonable reſentment might oblige Edward to 
diſable him to be revenged. All the hiſtorians unanimouſly 
agree, that preſently after his return from France, he retired. 
into the country on pretence of. his health. But we find in | 
the Collection of the Public Acts, that during the years 1465 AR. Pub. 
and 1466, he was at court, and even employed in negotia- s. 
tions of importance with ambaſſadors of foreign princes. So, _— 


it was two. years after his return that he withdrew, when he 


could no longer bear to be entirely removed from affairs, 


whilſt the new earl Rivers had all the king's confidence. 

The reſt of the year 1465 was ſpent in ſundry negotiations 
with the king of France, the duke of Burgundy, the earl of 
Charolois, and the duke of Bretagne. As theſe ſeveral ne- 
gotiations concerned the affairs of France, and as upon theſe 


depends, in great meaſure, the knowledge of the hiſtory of 


England, it will be neceſſary briefly to relate their ſituation 
at that time. „ NV 


Lewis XI. was one of the ſubtleſt and leaſt ſcrupulous prin- Au o 
ces then in Europe. His deſign was, as I obſerved, to ruin France. 


the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, the former by artince, Movitrelets 


and the latter by force. With regard to the duke of Bretagne, P. Daniel. 


he had begun to execute his project, by aſſembling an army 
in Anjou, ready to fall upon Bretagne, and which only waited 
till the delay granted the duke was expired. As for the duke 
of Burgundy, Lewis had not thought proper to proceed ſo 
haughtily with him. He was too powerful a prince to hope 
to ſucceed by attacking him openly ; but he made uſe of a 
ſecret expedient, which partly procured him what would have 
been with great difficulty obtained by way of arms. He bri- 


bed the lords of Croy and Chimay, brothers, prime minitters 14,nreter. 


and confidents of the duke, who perſuaded their maſter to Commun. 
deliver to the crown of France the towns on the Somme, for 


four hundred thouſand crowns, purſuant to the treaty of 


Arras. Chatles earl of Charolois, only ſon to the duke of 
Burgundy, conſidered that reſtitution as a mortal wound to 


4 Amiens, Abbe ville, Saint- Quentin, Peronne, Dourlens, & Cemmines, I.. 
c, 1, 12, Monſtrelet, fol. gs. | | 


him 
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- Fdw.IV. him and his houſe. He believed, the duke his father ſhould 


1405. 


Memoirs of 


at any rate have kept thoſe places, which rendered him more 
formidable to France than all the reſt of his dominions. He 
was ſo angry with the miniſters, that he openly threatned to 
puniſh them one day for their pernicious advice to his father. 
This affair created between the father and ſon a quarrel, which 
the favorites took care to foment; ſo that the earl at laſt in 
great diſcontent retired into Holland. He pretended, it was 


not ſafe for him to be any longer at court ; that the favorites 
had counſelled his father to apprehend Ns and even bribed 
people to poiſon him. 


Whilſt the earl of Charolois was in Holland, Lowe XI. 


Commines. ſent thither privately the baſtard of Rubempre, in a veſſel fit- 


ted out at Dieppe, with ſome choſen ſoldiers, who, without 
knowing where they were going, had orders to obey Ru- 
bempre's commands? The baſtard landing with four of theſe 
ſoldiers, was known and diſcovered to the earl of Charolois, 


who immediately cauſed him to be ſeized. Some ſay, there 


was found, upon him an order under the king's own hand to 


_ apprehend the earl, and bring him away dead or alive. In 
the mean time, Lewis was upon the Somme, with a conſider- 
able army drawn together upon ſome pretence. He had ap- 
pointed the duke of Burgundy to meet him, on purpoſe, as it 


was afterwards reported, to ſeize. his perſon as ſoon as he 


knew the ſucceſs of Rubempre's plot. But the earl of Cha- 


rolois ſending ſpeedy notice to his father of what he had diſ- 


covered, the duke immediately rode away from Heſdin, where 
he was now come. Thus, if it be true, that Lewis intended 


to ſeize at once the father and fon, his project miſcarried. 


This attempt, whether it was only ſuſpected, or there was 
| ſome proof of it, greatly increaſed the earl of Charolois's 
| hatred to Lewis. He every where proclaimed, that the king 


of France deſigned to aſſaſſinate or carry him away by force, 


and the report immediately flew all over Flanders. 
Lewis eaſily perceived, his honour could not but be con- 
| cerned in the affair, eſpecially if the baſtard of Rubempre, 

whoſe trial was preparing in Holland, ſhould be convicted of 


the fact laid to his charge. So, to prevent that trial, he ſent 


the chancellor de Morvilliers with ſome other. an” Ad to 


the duke of Burgundy, to require him to deliver the priſoners 
into his hands. The ear! of Charolois being preſent at the 


audience, the chancellor ſpoke very haughtily to the duke, 
and even dropt ſome offenſive expreifions again't the carl his 


ſon. The earl would have frequently replied ; but the chan- 


cellor ſtill interrupted him, with ſaying, he was ſent to his 


2 5 father, 


as 
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father, and not to him. The duke of Burgundy's anſwer Edw. IV. 


was, that being ſovereign in Holland, without any dependance 1465. 


on France, he would cauſe the priſoner to be tried, and either 
puniſhed or acquitted, according as he was found guilty or 


innocent. When the ambaſſadors of France took their leave 


of the duke, the earl of Charolois taking one of them aſide, 
ſaid to him, The king your maſter has been very ſevere 
«© upon me by his chancellor, but he ſhall repent it before 
« a year is at an end.” And indeed, he was as good as his 


word. | 


This paſſed in the year 1464, whilſt the duke of Bretagne, War of the 


to defend himſelf againſt Lewis, was labouring to form the 


League of the Public Good above-mentioned. The earl of againſt 
 Charolois was one of the firſt to come into it, and had ob- Lewis XI. 


tained his father's permiſſion to raiſe troops and join the 


duke of. Bretagne, with almoſt all the great men of France, 
who were to be near Paris in June 1465. When the duke Monſtrelet. 
of Bretagne ſaw himſelf ſecure of a powerful aſſiſtance, he 

ſent ambaſſadors to the king, under colour of deſiring a longer 

delay, but in reality to corrupt the duke of Berry his bro- 

ther. They ſucceeded ſo well, that they brought the duke 

with them into Bretagne. As ſoon as he was out of the 


king's power, the confederates declared him head of the 


league, and every one went and prepared to be at the rendez- 
vous. The duke of Bourbon was the firſt that ventured to 
take up arms, with a deſign to draw the king into his coun- 


try at a diſtance from Paris, Lewis, who had yet no in- 


telligence of the league, marched immediately towards Bour- 

| bonnois. But quickly after he received advice, that the earl Monſtrelet. 

of Charolois, at the head of a powerful army, was approach- Commin. 
ing Paris, and the duke of Bretagne with the reſt of the con- 

federates, were preparing to join him. Upon the news, he 
ſpeedily left Bourbonnois to ſave his metropolis. In the mean 


time, the earl of Charolois attempted to become maſter of it; 


but as he ſaw no appearance of ſucceſs, went and encamped 
at Montlhery, expecting the dukes of Berry and Bretagne. 
Mean while the king, who was advancing with great marches, 
being come near Montlhery, the two armies met-and joined 
battle. The ſucceſs was ſo doubtful, that both ſides claimed 
the advantage. But as the king decamped in the night, to 


throw himſelf into Paris, he gave occaſion to his enemies to 
ſay, he owned his defeat. Some days after, the dukes of 
Berry and Bretagny joined the Burgundians. But the king 
had now ſo well provided for the defence of his capital, that 
it was impoſſible for the confedcrates to take it. At length, 


the 
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Edward 


32 THE HKTS FOR 
Edw. IV. the war ended in a treaty ſigned at Conflans the goth of 
1465. October. Lewis reſtored to the duke of Burgundy the towns 


It ends in ſand crowns, and gave Normandy in appennage to the duke 


Monſtrelet. 
Commin. 


a treaty. his brother . After the ngning « of the treaty, the earl of 


Charolois retired into the Low Countries, and the duke of 
Berry, accompanied with the duke of Bretagne, went and 
took poſſeſſion of Normandy. But a few days after, the 
duke of Bretagne quarrelling with the duke of Berry, return- 
Lewis ſeizes ed into his own dominions. Then Lewis taking advantage 
_ _ of this diſſention, marched without loſs of time into Nor- 
Monfrele. mandy, expelled his brother, and forced him once more to 
Commin. take refuge in Bretagne, where, notwithſtanding their for- 

; mer quarrel, he was civilly received by the duke. "Theſe 
are all the moſt e tranſactions in F. FA, in the your 
I465. 


Negotia- Whilſt the French princes were 'employed i in preparations 


tions of the for the war of the Public Good, they had not neglected the 


duke 0 


Bretagne, king of England. We find in the Collection of the Public 
and earl of Acts, that from March to their taking the field, the duke of 


* Bretagne and the earl of Charolois had their ambaſſadors at 
W 


we London, and the earl offered to make with Edward a treaty 
3 pub. of alliance and friendſhip. Lewis XI. himſelf, though very 
P. 540 angry with him, did not fail to court him. But Edward wil- 


ee! 


p. 34. ling, no doubt, to be better informed of his affairs, avoided, 


on divers pretences, to come to any agreement. 
Truce pro- He proceeded otherwiſe with regard to the king of bebe 


longed wad lard, with whom, after a long negotiation, he concluded at 
cOdlan 


Rag LPS Newcaltle a treaty, whereby the late truce was prolonged for 
558. forty years d till 1519. 


* 


1 466. In the beginning of the year 1466, the queen was delivered | 


Birth 5 the of a princeſs, called Elizabeth e, who afterwards became the 
prince 8 


Elizabeth. happy inſtrument to bring peace to England, after a long 


Hall. civil war, 


_—y Edward having 23 affronted Lewis XI. conſidered him 
with the AS 2 ſecret enemy, who would not mis an opportunity to be 


king of revenged. He behaved however with great caution during 


| 65nd and the war of the Public Good, for fear of affordins him a freſh 
WI n 


enemies. Cauſe to ſupport the houſe of Lancafter, in caſe he ſubdued 
OY the confederate princes. The fame reaſon induced hinr ta 
hearken to the propoſals of the duke of Berry and Bretagne; 


2 Charles duke of Berry. commin. was to end, to Octob. 31. 1519. Ry- 
I. 1. e. 3. mer's Fad, tom. xi. p. 558. 

b From Octob. 31. 147 when the © She was born Feb. 17. Stow, 
fit:cea years truce, concluded before, p. 419, | 


* 


. but 


upon the Somme, for which he had paid four hundred thou- 
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party, imagined there was no ſhorter way to attain their ends 1 * 
than to effect the marriage propoſed. As ſoon as Edward Stow. 

| ſaw them in that diſpoſition, he delayed not to enter into en- Hollingſh, 
gagements with them. He loved not the king of France, as 
knowing he was not beloved by him. Beſides, he conlider- 

ed there was no reliance upon that prince's word, that his 

proceedings were infincere, and at one time or other he would 


OF ENGLAND. 33 
but he had taken care to conclude nothing, either with them Edw. IV. 
or the king of France. Afterwards, Lewis's diſadvantage at 1466. 
the treaty of Conflans, might have cauſed Edward to pay him : 
leſs regard, had not the revolution immediately after in Nor- 
mandy, made him act with deliberation. Mean time he was 

equally preſſed on both ſides. The king of France, feigning + 

to forget the affront he had received, urged him to enter 

into treaty with him for a final peace between the two crowns, 

or at leaſt for a long truce, On the other hand, the duke of 
Burgundy, the earl of Charolois, and the duke of Bretagne, 
repreſented to him, that if he ſuffered the French princes to 

be oppreſſed, the king of France would become fo powerful, 

as could not but prove fatal to England. The courſe he 

took upon this occaſion, was to manage them all, and keep 

both ſides in hopes. Indeed, it was by no means his intereſt 

to concern himſelf in their quarrels, and create new enemies, 

when the Lancaſtrian party, though humbled, were ſtill very _- 
numerous in England. This was the real motive of his con- He makes a 


duct, and of all his negotiations, as well with the king of guss with 
France, 


France, as with the other princes, who prefled him to de- june , 


clare himſelf. Mean while, to keep affairs upon the ſame and with 


foot, he concluded a ſhort truce with France, and the like Bretasne, 


with the duke of Bretagne. In managing the king of France right Xs 

he had a farther aim, to haſten the concluſion of a marriage xi. p. 65, 
propoſed to him between Margaret his fiſter, and the ear] $072 8 : 
of Charolois. He was ſenſible, the leſs inclined he ES a hen 
peared to break with Lewis XI. the more eager would the riage of the 
duke of Burgundy and his ſon be for the marriage. And in- _ 
deed, his policy had all the ſucceſs he expected. Theſe two with Ed. 


princes perceiving how difficult it was to engage him in their ward's fiſter. | 


ſhow his reſentment. Moreover, it was not for the intereſt 
of England to ſuffer the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne to 
be ruined, which, as it evidently appeared, was Lewis's grand 
deſign. Wherefore, October the 23d, he ſigned a treaty of Treaty with 


perſonal. alliance, amity, and friend{bip with the earl of he earl of 


ar lois 


Charolois. A few days after, he ſent a ſafe- conduct to Lewis act. pub 
of Bruges lord of Gruthuyſe, appointed by the duke of Bur- xi. p. 380. 
gundy to treat with him of a perpetual peace, and to ſettle the ?: 57 
Vet. V. 8 articles 


1 as I — D 
* —— — —— —— — i 


„ DRE nis Tomy 


Edw. IV. articles of the marriage of the ear] of Charolois with the 
1466. princeſs Margaret. 

All this ſeemed to tend to a league hetweens Edward and 
The duke of the duke of Burgundy for the duke of Bretagne's defence, 
CEN: who was vigorouſly preſſed. Since the duke of Berry had 
Commin. been expelled out of Normandy, the duke of Bretagne had 
Argent. undertaken to ſupport him, and cauſe the treaty of Conflans 
to be executed. This was projected by him and the earl of 
Charolois, who promiſed to make a powerful diverfion in Pi- 
The carl of cardy. But unhappily for the duke of Bretagne, the duke of 
Charolois Burgundy was engaged in a war with the Liegeois, which 

8 at hindered the earl of Charolois from performing his promiſe. 
Mulean while, Lewis XI. improving the juncture, preſſed the 
dulce of Bretagne extremely, who being unable to withſtand 

him alone, gave him hopes he would comply with his will. 

But this was only to gain time, till the duke of Burgundy 

was ready. At length the war with Liege being ſuſpended by 
a truce, the earl of "Charolois prepared to march into Picardy. 

Commin. But, when leaſt expected, Lewis by his ſecret practices cauſed 
the Liegeois to take up arms again. Thus the duke of 
Bretagne was ſtil] greatly diſtreſfed. He defended himſelf 

however as well as he could, in expectation of being quickly 

aſſiſted. 

Faward's Wund theſe things pale in France, Edward concluded 
al iances a treaty of perpetual alliance with the king of Caſtile. He 
ag had done the fame with the king of Denmark the beginning 


Fas 4 of the year. Though theſe ade were inconliderable 
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Act. Pub. with reſpect to his principal affairs, they gained him reputa- 
op 4 25 tion, and rendered him more formidable to his enemies. 
569, 580, The firſt part of the year 1467 was wholly ſpent in nego- 
58. 6 tiations with France and the duke of Burgundy. The duke 
1467. 


7+ only waitcd the end of the war with Liege, to give all his 
ce TOS forces to his fon, and prevent, by a powerful diverſion, the 
Lewis and duke of Pretayne's ruin, who having already loſt his towns 
the duke of in Lower-INormandy, Ly himſelf upon the point of being 
e attacked in his own country, On the other fide, Lewis, 
II. . 376 Who ſpared no coft to have good ſpies, was informed of what 
——6c0.  pafled between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, and eaſily 
| pe ceived, their union tended to the duke of Bretagne's de- 
tence. As he ſtill intended to ruin that prince, he omitted 
nothing to divert Edward from the engagements he was en- 
tering into with is enemies. For that purpole, in February 
1467, he ſent the baſtard of Bourbon to England, and in 
Juue, the archbitiop of Narbonne. Edivard pretending to 


be 


W 


OF EN GL AN P. 


with theſe ambaſſadors, But as it is eaſy to gain time in 
theſe negotiations, nothing was concluded, Mean while, 
Lewis was afraid to diſtreſs the duke of Bretagne, for fear of 
obliging Edward to declare for him. 


35 


be entirely diſengaged, appointed commiſſioners 4 to treat Edw. IV. 


1457. 


Such was the ſtate of affairs between theſe two princes, Death of 


when the duke of Burgundy died the 15th of June, in the 
72d year of his age. Charles earl of Charolois his only fon, 


Th 


the duke of 
Burgundy. 


-arl of 
whom for the a [ ſhall call duke of Burgundy, ſucceeded Charolbis 


him in all his dominions. He weuld immediatey. have ſucceeds 
poſted to the duke of Bretagne's aſſiſtance, had he not been Mongrelet. 


detained by the war with Liege. Mean while, Lewis, fear- Mezerai. 


ing his prey would eſcape out of his hands, ſent and offered Hs refuſes 


to leave the 


the new duke of Burgundy to deſert the Liegcois whom he kc of 
had hitherto aſſiſted, provided he would, in return, abandon e, 


the duke of Bretagne. If Charles had cloſed with that pro- 
poſal, the duke of Bretagne would have been irrecove;ably 


loſt, ſince there was now a French army of thirty thoufand 
men in the heart of his country. But he bravely rejected it, 
declaring, let what would be the conſequence, he would aſſiſt 


the duke of Bretagne to the utmoſt of his power. He on 
waited the end of the war with Liege, to throw himſelf into 
Picardy, and did not queſtion that Edward would declare 


againſt France, when he ſaw himſelf ſecure of being fo ſtrong- 


ly ſupported, The very day of his father's death, he ratified He 
his alliance with Edward, and the new bond whereby they 
were going to be farther united, namely, his marriage. then , 


ratif, 8 
18 treaty: 


ith Ed- 


1 


upon the point of concluſion, e to promiſe. him, he Ad. Pub. 


ſhould never want the affiftance of England. Mean while, 


deſired, and by that means obtained a truce which gave him 
ſome rafoite, 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in 8 conſiderable. alter- The queen's 


ations were made in obs court of England, which in the end n box 
| ereat credl 


at court. 
creaſed in favour with the king; and the earl of Warwick Biondi. 


with his brothers, who had been ſo powerful, were little re- Habington. 


occaſioned great troubles. The queen's relations daily en 
garded. The archbiſhop of York e was ſtill chancellor, but 


2 Rich Neville earl of Warwick, Kent doctor of laws, e ee 
Sir John Wenlock chief-butler of Colt. Rymer's F&4. tom, Xi. p. 378. 
England, Sir Robert Harcourt, Thomas c George Neville. 


2-4 | and 


xl. p. 588. 


The duke 
the duke of Bretagne, fearing to be oppreited before the ſuc- of ee 


cours arrived, put Lewis in hopes of all the ſatisfaction. he obtains a 
rruce, 


at length \ was removed to make room {or the brthop of Bath 
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36 EAR HISTORY Ls 
Edw. IV. and Wells f, one of the queen's moſt zealous adherents. LE 
1467, The earl of. Warwick was no longer employed as before in 
affairs of importance. This manifeſtly appears in the Col- 
Warwick lection of Public Acts, where his name is not found after the 
and his middle of this year. As for the marquiſs of Montague his 
e e brother, governor of the northern counties, that polt being 
ken. of no great conſequence, ſince there was no danger from 

Scotland, he was not diſplaced. Beſides, Edward had leſs 
inclination to diſpleaſe him, becauſe in the decline of his 
family's credit he behaved with more circumſpection than his 
The earl of brothers. On the other hand, the earl Rivers, the queen's 
Rivers is father, was raiſed to the higheſt degree of favour. beſides 
3 the office of lord- treaſurer, he was likewiſe made high · con- 
nd high- 
conſtable. ſtable, upon the voluntary or forced reſignation of the earl of 
Act. Pub, Worceſter ®, whom the king requited, by making him lieu- 
x. P51» tenant in Ireland, under the duke of Clarence. Thus the 
earl Rivers held at once two of the greateſt offices of the 
crown, and moreover, his ſon Anthony Woodville had a 
grant of the reverſion of the high conſtableſhip. Probably it 
Was about this time, that the earl of Warwick retired from 
1 and the archbiſhop of York went and reſided upon his 
dioceſe. 


The earl of It was very difficult for a man of the earl of Warwick's ® 
MS. characler, to ſuffer ſuch a diſgrace without reſentment. He 
from court. Was the proudeſt lord that had ever been in England, and ©. 
He hes his natural pride was ſtill encreaſed by the great ſervices be | 
Bens oy in- had done the king. The affront put upon him by the king, 
againſt in marrying in England without his knowledge, at the very 
the king. time he was employed by him at Paris to negotiate another 
al. | 
"pag marriage. which too was concluded, had extremely incenſed 
Hollingth. him. The contempt ſhown him by the king at his return 
from France, in not making bim ſome civil excuſe, had very 
much. increaſed his diſguſt. To this was added, an extreme 
_ indignation to ſee hys credit entirely ſunk, In fine, the fa- 
-.. yours heaped by the king upon the queen's relations, racked 
him with envy, and threw him upon the moſt violent reſo- 
lutions d, If we may believe certain hiſtorians, he had a 
ſtronger reaſon to hate Edward than thoſe I have mentioned. 


Hall, Rang | nation, attempted the chaſtity of one of his 
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101 Robert de Stillington. lates, whenever he came to London, 
8 John Tiptoft. ſix oxen were eaten in his houſe at a 
© Þ He could not fail of drawing ſoon breakfaſt, and every tavern was full 'of 

2 large army together, i, as Stow re- his meat, Stow, p. 421. 


daugh- 
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as it will, the earl mortally 
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hated Edward, though he con- 


cealed his averſion in order to ſhew it effectually. It is cer- 
tain the king, to whom he was not unknown, committed a 
great error in not giving him ſome ſatisfaction, or in not 


| 1 
daughters i; and this prince's character, who was not very Edw. IV. 
ſcrupulous in that reſpect, makes the thing credible. *Be this 1467. 


He hides his 
reſentment. 


ruining him entirely. With perſons of this character, policy 
requires that one or other of theſe two courſes be taken. 
The continuator of Monſtrelet ſays, that in June 1467, the e goes and 


earl of Warwick met Lewis XI. at Roan, and ſtaid with makes “Lewis 
him twelve days. If ſo, it may be preſumed, that being ſent 9 58 
to France upon the king's affairs, he took that opportunity ß 3. 
to ſecure L. ewis's protection, and concert meaſures with him 
concerning the execution of his project to dethrone Ed- 


ward k. 


Mean while, the negotiation of the marriage of Edward's 


ſiſter with the duke of Burgundy {till continued, whilſt Ed- The duke of 


ward kept Lewis in hopes of 


concluding a perpetual peace 


with him. But it was only to amuſe him, and haſten withal 


his friend. 


I 468. 


urgundy's 
marriage 
ſolemnized. 


the marriage of the princeſs his ſiſter. However, for fear his Hall. 
embaſſy to Paris might give ſome ſuſpicion to the duke of 
Burgundy, he iſſued out a proclamation, expreſsly ordering xi. p. 6c2. 
the coaſts to be well-guarded, as ſoon as the truce with France, 
which was to end in March, ſhould be expired. Shortly after, 


the marriage was at laſt concluded, and Margaret ſent to 


Bruges with a ſplendid retinue, being attended by the ducheſſes 
of Exeter and Suffolk I. There the nuptials were ſolemnized 
with a magnificence worthy the two princes who were allied 


by the marriage. 


prolonged for thirty years. 


The reſt of the winter was ſpent in negotiating an alliance 
between Edward and the duke of Bretagne : The duke of 
Burgundy ſtrongly ſollicited the concluſion of that affair, be- 


i Or his niece. The certainty was 


not, for both their honors, openly 
known, ſays Hall, fol. 195. | 

* This year, on June 3, or, accord- 
ing to others, July 3, a parliament 


met at Weſtminſter, wherein the king 


reſumed into his hands all the crown 
lands granted away during his reign. 
This parliament was prorogued to No- 
vember 6, at Reading, and from thence 
adjourned to May 12, 1468, at Weſt- 


minſter, when it met again, and grant- 
ed the king two tenths, and two 
ſifteenths. Cotton's Abridg. p. 630---- 
684. Stow, p. 420, 427. 

1 And the dukes their huſbands, 
John Holland, and John de la Pole. 
They ſet out June 18, The marriage 
was ſolemnized on July 8. Hall, fol. 
198. Hollingſhead, p. 1318. Stow, 
p; 421. 


C3 - with⸗ 


tow. 
Act. Pub. 


» 


The fame day the truce of commerce be- A truce o 
tween England and the duke of Burgundy's dominions was 


trade pro- 
longed for 


thirty years, 


Id. p. 591. 
605, 624. 
Negotia- 
tions with 


cauſe he was fo incumbered with the war of Liege, that it the duke of 
was not poſſible for him to aſſiſt his ally. The thing was not ane. 
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Edw IV. without difficulties, ſince it was to paſs from a lobg war be- 


1468. tween England and Bretagne, to a ſtrict alliance. So, 72 


that could be done at firſt, was to prolong the truce till July. 
Ib. p. 615, After that, Edward and the duke of Bretagne ſent one ano- 
* ther letters patent, promiſing mutual aſfiſtance to the utmoſt 
p. 615, of their power. The duke of Burgundy ſent the like to the 
king, to induce him the ſooner to declare againſt France. 
Indeed, it was of the utmoſt conſequence ' to him to prevent 

the duke of Bretagne's ruin, and procure the duke of Berry 

a ſettlement, Which might enable him to keep the king his 
brother in awe. He was almoſt certain, that after Lewis had 

put it out of the power of theſe two princes to hurt him, he 

would not fail to attack him with all his forces. On the 
other hand, Edward faw but too plainly how 'prejudicial 


ao - Ml Lewis's growth of power might be to him. Wherefore by 
olves tO al 


the duke of his orders his commiſſioners ſigned, the 24 of July, a treaty. 


Fretagne, of commerce with Bretagne, and the next day a levy of 


p. 924, 625. troops was ordered for the affiftance of that duchy. In the 
beginning of Avguſt, he ſent ambaſſadors m to France, on 
.pretence to treat with Lewis of a perpetuel peace, and yet 
two days aiter he ſigned a treaty, whereby he ingaged to 
ſend the duke of Bretagne an aid of three thouſand archers. 
As the duke ſaw himſelf preſſed by the king 
was neceffary to haſten that affair, as well on his own as on 
the part of Edward, without ſtandin 

p. 526, 628. terms. The fleet and troops, deſigned for Bretagne being 

p. C3 


mand to Anthony e Wore. Scales, his brotherri 


in- 
law. 5 | 
The dukes Whilt theſe affairs were negotiating at London, the du 


A on of Berry and Bretagne were not a little embarrafled. The 
put to ſtraits truce granted them by Lewis being about to expire, the 
Argent. ſaw the duke of Burgundy too remote and too buſy elſe- 
Comms. where, to hope to be delivered by his means. As for the 

ſuccours expected from England, they were neither ſpeedy 


nor ſtrong enough to free them from their danger. Mean 


The dake of while, the duke of Burgundy made all poſſible haſte to end 


8 the war with the Liegevis, knowing how the duke of Bre- 


Liegeois, tagne was preſſed. At laſt he found means to force his ene- 
mies to a battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory, 

which obliged them to ſue for peace. As ſoon as the treaty 

ke hears was ſigned, he marched for Picardy. He was now come 


the dukes upon the Somme, ready to enter ben action, when he heard 
had mace 4 a. 


peace w It 


Lewis. = Thomas biſhop of Rlockeſter, Bymer's Fed. tom, xi. P. (43. 
the 


g of France, it 


too much upon 


ready in the beginning of October, the king gave the com- 
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OF ENGLAND. 39 
the dukes of Berry and Bretagne had made a peace with the Edw. IV. 
king of France, and aſter renouncing all foreign alliance, the 1408. 


duke of Berry was contented with an appennage of fix 
thouſand livres a year in land, and an annual penhon of fixty 


| thouſand in lieu of Normandy, granted him by the treaty of 


Conflans. "This news, which Lewis ſent him by. an expreſs, 

was the molt unwelcome. However, without bein diſ- He reſolves 
couraged with this unexpected accident, he reſolved. to re- 1 8 o War 
main encamped where he: wes: - Be hoped, as the duke of n, 
Bretagne had been compelled to a peace, he would repent 

what he had done, when he ſaw himſelf ſupported, and eaſily 

find an excuſe to break it. This is what he plainly told thoſe 

who adviſed him to ſue to the king of France for peace. 

The duke of Burgundy's ſteddineſs inipired Lewis with E. gets ad- 
fear. He was apprehenſive, the dukes of Berry and Bre- vantagious 
tagne would receed, when they ſaw aſſiſtance fo near. In NN 
that caſe, he might depend upon having to deal with the king 
of England, the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, and many 
of the moſt potent lords of the kingdom, who were dif- 
ſatisfied with him. In this uneaſineſs, which was not ill 
grounded, he departed from Paris, where he then was, into 


Picardy, to treat with the duke of Burgundy. . The defign 


ſucceeded to his wiſh. The duke, uncertain of the refo- 


lution the Duke of Bretagne might take, agreed to retire, for 


four hundred thouſand crowns, w aich Lewis gave him to de- 
fray his expences. 


Hitherto Lewis had 3 to > bs Ctisfed with his ian: Lewis puts 


tages. He had diſperſed the league made againſt him, and Rely, ants 


prudently in 
reduced the duke his brother to a very moderate appennage. the power of 


However, he could not think of abandoning his firſt pro- the duke of 


jet. He was reſolved to ruin the duke of Bretagne, that he Burgund. 
might afterwards attack the other peers, and the duke of Bur- 


Commin. 


gundy himſelf with more ſafety. His extreme deſire to exe- 


cute chat project, made him commit the groſleſt ſault that ſo 
politic a een could be guilty of. After ſigning his treaty 


with the duke of Burgundy, he would go and confer with 
him. He had ſuch a conceit of himſelf, that he fancied he 
ſhould perſuade that prince to relinquiſh the'intereſts of the 
duke of Bretagne. At leaſt, he hoped to tow jealouſies be 
tween them, from which he could not fail ro reap great ad. | 
vantage. To that end, he demanded of the duke a ſafe- 
conduct to meet him at Peronne. As ſoon as it was re— 
ceived, he repaired to that town with a flender retinue, the 
better to gain the duke by that extreme CO! atdence. But 


„„ before 


| tom. xi. 
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Edw. IV. before his departure, he forgot to recall the ambaſſadors ſent 
1468, to the Liegeois to perſuade them to break the peace with the 
duke of Burgundy; upon his aſlurance , of a powerful aid. 

The duke This was ſufficient to induce that people to take up arms 

neren de again, and the news of it was brought to the duke of Bur- 

2 Tt gundy at Peronne, the ſame or the next day after the king's 

and makes, ärtiyal. A proceeding ſo contrary to good faith convincing 

Sunne the duke, that Lewis thought only to deceive him, he even 
3 os impriſoned him i in the caſtle of Peronne, where be. was lodg- 
ed, anddetained him ſeveral days, uncertain what to reſolve. 
Lewis, judging of bis enemy by himſelf, was in mortal ago- 

Lewis ſub- nies: ſo, not knowing how to eſcape, he ſaw no dther re- 

mits to hard medy but to ſubmit to what terms the duke ſhould pleaſe to 

terms. 

Commin. impoſe upon him. He met with more generoſity in that prince 
than he could have expected. After a very ſhort negociation, 
it was agreed between them, that the king ſhould give Cham- 
pagne ana Brie to his brother, inſtead of Narmandy, which 
he was to have had by the treaty of Conflans ; and ſhould 
accompany the duke in the war with Liege. A few days after, 

Deſtruction they departed together towards the territories of Liege, and 

_ 1 Lewis had the mortification to be himſelf witneſs of the de- 

Commin. ſtruction of the capital, which he had prepoſterouſſy thrown 
into that misfortune, At laſt he got out of the duke of Bur- 
gundy's hands, after having been in continual fears either of 
loling his life, or undergoing a grievous captivity during the 

_ reſidue of his days. Mean while, he had no inclination to 
execute the treaty made at Peronne. He found means after- 
wards to evade it. 

Edward'sal- It is, time now to leave the 3 of which it was neceſ- 

ee ſary to give a general knowledge, and reſume thoſe of Eng- 

Act. Publ. land, where a more affecting ſcene is going to open, by the 
variety. of the events, which render this part of Edward's 

35 reign, very. remarkable. On the 20th of October, Edward re- 

' newcd, the ancient alliance between England and Arragon, * 
The Engliſh hiſtorians place this treaty in the year 1446, but 
in the e pets of the Public Acts, it is dated October 20, 
1468. Probably they have confounded the alliance with Ca- 
ſtile, in 1 466, with that which was renewed two years after 

With Arragon. Edward is ſaid, upon this occaſion, to fend the 

king ol ngen a. preſent of done ewes ang rams“, which 
5 aw 6551 I e not bis ſo 


* 18 0 2 4 


23 


7 .631— 


n He gave licence and liberty for | — in that country before; for the 
ſome Cute ſwold ſheep to be tranſported contrary is evident frem a patent of 
into Spain. But the reader muſt net king Henry II. granted in the thirty- 
from hence infer, that the; were no fiſt of his reign, to the weavers of 


London, 


5 
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ſo multiplied in Spain, that it ren very Terrimenta) to the dw, IV. 
wool-trade of England. 5165 
It was about the end of the year 1468, or the beginning 1469. 

of 1469, that the earl of Warwick believed himfelf in con The earl of 
dition to begin the execution of his project againſt Edward. IRS 
Since he had quitted the court, he was fo forgot that he was brothers ine 
not thought of, unleſs it was neceſſary to ſend him orders to the plot 
concerning his government of Calais. If he went to France '? {throne 
the laſt year, as Monſtrelet's continuator affirms, it is hardly 1 
to be doubted that he communicated his deſigns to Lewis XI. Stow. 
and took meaſures with him accordingly. But ſuppoſing he e 
left not England, it was not difficult to treat with that prince 

by ſecret emiſſaries. However this be, the earl paſſionately 
defiring to ſhow that he was not to be offended with impu- 
nity, believed it proper to begin with gaining his two bro- 
thers, the archbiſhop of Vork and the marquis of Montague, 
whoſe intereſt was the ſame with his. To that end he re- 

preſented to them the ſervices they had all three done the 

king, and the little account made thereof, ſince their rewards 

bore no proportion to what they had done for him: that not 

content with being ungrateful to all their family, he had put 

upon him in particular a grievous affront in the affair of his 
marriage : that moreover, he had attempted to diſgrace their 

family in a manner inſupportable to men of honour. In fine, 

alter many other things tending to convince them of the king's 
ingratitude, he told them he was determined to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to ſhew him that he who had raiſed him to the 
throne, was powerful enough to pull him down ; and for the 
execution of that deſign, defired their advice and afliftance. 

The archbiſhop of York was very eaſiſy led to follow his 
brother's paſſion, but the marquis of Montague was not ſo 
forward to reſolve : he alledged arguments and objections, 
which the earl of Warwick anſwered with great vehe- 
mence. At laſt he was prevailed with, but intimated it 

was more out of eee to his brother than inclina- 

tion. 

This ſtep being made, the earl of Warwick addreſſed him- He engages 

| ſelf to the "ages of Clarence, the eldeſt of the king's brothers. roy = 

He knew the duke was diſſatisfied that the king bis brother the fame de 
had done nothing for him but given him an empty title, ”— 
which he did not want: that moreover, he had ſeen with ex- Ha 

treme jealouſy the lord Scales, the queen's brother, married 


London, importing, that if any cloth London ſhould ſee it burnt. Stow, p. 
were found to be made of Spaniſh wool, 419. | 


mixcd with Engliſh wool, the mayor of 
; to 


"5 4 
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42 TRE HIS FORT 
Edw IV. to the richeſt heireſs in the kingdom, without any thought 
1469. of procuring him ſo advantageous a match. Theſe conſide- 
rations cauſing the earl of Warwick to believe the duke 
would gladly embrace an opportunity of being revenged, he 
imparted to him his deſign. The duke was really inclined 
as the earl wiſhed him, and, as he burned with deſire to be 
revenged for the little Aetion ſhown him by the king, rea- 
He marries dily entered into the plot. The better to confirm him in 
= NY. this reſolution, the earl of Warwick promiſed him his eldeſt 
to him 
Hall. daughter in marriage with a conhderable fortune. All the 
Stow. hiſtorians affirm, that preſently after this conference they went 
Hollingh. together to Calais , where the nuptials were ſolemnized, but 
do not ſay whether it was privately or with the king's con- 
ſent: what they add, that the duke and the earl ſtaid at Ca- 
lais till the inſürrestion, mentioned hereafter, cannot be true. 
AR, Publ. It appc ars, on the contrary, by ſeveral papers in the Collection 
tom. cl. of the Public Acts, that they were in England moſt part of 
, year before the inſurrection, and even in the king's favour, 
who had no intelligence of their plot: nay, it ſeems he be- 
gan to repent bis great neglect of the earl of Warwick, 
fince on the 17th of Auguſt he made him juſticiary of South | 
Wales, and ſome time "after ſeneſchal of the whole coun- 


An inſar- N otwithſtanding theſe favours, the 2 of w irwick's pro- 
F jects began to be executed. In the beginning of October 
e by there was a ſedition in Yorkſhire, which all the hiſtorians 
Warwick's unanimouſly aſcribe to the ſecret practices of the marquis of 
4 1 Montague” and his brother the archbiſhop of Vork. The 
Melih. occaſion or pretence was this : there was at York an hoſpi- 
tal , to the maintenance whereof the whole county had al- 

ways contributed, without however being obliged. In time, 

theſe voluntary contributions were changed into a kind of 

right, wholly founded upon cuſtom, and for which there were 
collectors appointed. ＋ hey who had been bribed to ſtir up 

the people, artfully ſpread a rcport that the contributions were 
milapplied, and ſerved only to enrich the directors of the ho- 

foital : that beſides, the hoſpital being ſufficiently endowed, 

; | theſe collections were needleſs. W hereupon the country 


people took fue, as it it had been an affair of the utmoſt im- 


oi Iſabella. Hall, fol. 200. rum, in comitatibus de Kermeidyn et 
p Of which the carl of Warwick Cardigan, etc. Rymer's Fed. tom. xi. 
was governor. 'Hioilingfh, p. 1313. p. 64. | 
4 — capitalem ſufl,cla-ium Luth— r ſohn Nevill. 
walliæ, — Camera: ium Suthwallia, — s Dedicated to St, Leonard. Hall, 


et ſeneſchallum curiarum st commoeto- fol. 201. 


portance- 


wr 


OF ENGLAND. #3 
portance. They aſſembled to the number of fifteen thouſand, Edw. IV. 
and killing ſome of the collectors, marched towards Folk, 1469. 

under the Sommafid of Robert Huldern. Upon this news Me 


marquis of Montague, who reſided at Vork, aſſembling a Montague 


body of the citizens, ſallied out upon the rebels, ſlew a great defeats the 


number, and taking their leader, ordered his head to be ſtruck hne, 


and beheads 
off. This conduct would give occafion to preſume the ſedi- their leader, 


tion was not raiſed by himſelf, had not his after proceedings 

been leſs ambiguous,” 

Te fiſt rumour of the commotion RON the king appre- Pembroke 
henſive of the conſequences. Indeed the cauſe was not very ered t | 
important, but knowing how numerous the Lancaftrian party my inWales 
ſtill were, he did not doubt that it was raiſed by fome lord, Stow. 
friend to that houſe :” however he was very far from miſtruſting 1 
his brother and the earl of Warwick to be the chief author s. 
Whatever the event might be, he diſpatched orders to the 

earl of Pembroke, governor of Wales, to aſſemble all the 

forces of thoſe parts, and keep himſelf ready to march. 


Mean time, the Yorkſhire malecontents, rather animated 
than diſcouraged at the ill ſucceſs of their firſt attempt, took 


up arms again, and ſet at their head Henty ſon of the lord 
Fitz. Hugh, and Henry Neville, ſon of the lord Latimer. 
Theſe two young leaders had not much experience, but were 
directed by fir John Conyers, a perſon of great conduct and va- 
lour, and well verſed in the art of war. Their firſt project 


was to make themſelves maſters of Vork; but fuddenly alter- 


ing their reſolution and rout, they matched towards London, 


not at all doubting that their army would increaſe by the 


way, as it really happened. Then it was that the affair 


of York hoſpital appeared to have been only a pretence to 


draw the people together; for the hoſpital afforded the ſedi- 
_ tions no manner of | pretence to take the rout to London. 


Mean while, the earl of Pembroke having aſſembled about The cant of | 
ten thouſand'men ®, began his march in queſt of the male- Pembroke 
contents: he was joined on the road by the lord Stafford with ses 9% to 


a g | | | Hf e meet them, 
eight hundred archers. * The two armies approaching one He is joined 


another, the ear] of Pembroke ſent fir Richard Herbert, his ” the lord 


| | | | | Stafford, 
| 1 | | Hall. 
t. He alſo iſſued out orders, Novem- Rymer' $ Fad, tom. xi. p. 648, 640, Habington. 


ber 16, to John Moubray Rs of Nor- 
folk, Joun de la Pole duke of Suffolk, 
and Anthony earl Ryvers, to array and 


_ aflemble all perſons able to bear arms, 
in Norfolk and other parts; and made 


Henry Percy ear} of Northumberland, 
and the prior of St. John's of Jeruſalem 
renew their oaths of feaity to him. 


650. 


u Hall, fol. 201. Hollingſh. p. 1319. 
and others ſay, be had only fix or ſeven 


thouſand men. But Stow affirms, he 


had with him eighteen thouſand men, 


and Humphrey lo1d Stafford of Soath- 
wick, with fix thouſand archers, p.421. 


brother, 


44 
Edw. IV. brother, with a detachment ” to view the enemy as near as 
1469. poſſible. Sir Richard, who was a very good officer, execut- 


ceives a loſs. 
Hall, 


The muti- 
neers reſolve 


The earl 
purſues 
them. 


Stafford de- 
ſerts him. 


Hall. 
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ed his orders with great conduct, without expoſing himſelf 
rhe ak 6s however to be attacked: but his men, who had not his ex- 
perience, prepoſterouſſy imagining he would loſe a fair oppor- 
Hollingſh, tunity to defeat the enemies, fell againſt his will, upon their 
rear: but Conyers, who foreſaw it, was ſo well prepared, 
that the detachment was routed with great loſs. 

Edward hearing the news, writ to the earl of Pembroke 
not to be diſcouraged for ſo inconſiderable a loſs, aſſuring 
him he would come in perſon and join him, or ſend a ſtrong 


reinforcement. 


Mean while, the ſeditious, finding they had 


near them an enemy which might daily increaſe, and fearing 
to retire to to meet the king in the way, reſolved to retire; to Warwick, 
Warwick. Where very likely the leaders knew they ſhould be well re- 


8 
ceived: but the earl of Pembroke, impatient to have his re- 


venge, marched directly towards them, and forced them to 
halt near Banbury, where the two armies encamped at a ſmall 


diſtance one from another x. 


Mean time, the earl of Pem- 


broke and the lord Stafford quarrelling about an inn y, 
Stafford withdrew in the night with his eight hundred 


archers. 


On the morrow at break of day the malecontents 


marched in good order to attack the king's army: they had 
heard by deſerters of the lord Stafford's retreat, and were re- 


ſolved to improve it. 


Henry Neville *, one of their generals, 


_ advancing in order to engage, for fear the royaliſts ſhould re- 
tire, was fiercely repulſed, made priſoner, and ſlain in cold 


army is 


worſted, and 
the earl of 


Hellingſh. 


The king's blood. This barbarous action inſpiring the northern men 


with a ſort of fury, they ruſhed upon their enemies, and not- 
withſtanding the valour of fir Richard Herbert, who perform- 


pembroke ed that day actions extolled by all the hiſtorians , the king's 
beheaded, 
Hall, 
Stow - 


army was put to flight ®. The earl of Pembroke and his bro- 
hors fell into the hands of the conquerors, who carrying 


m to Banbury, ordered their heads to be ſtruck off, in re- 


w Of two thouſand horſe, Hall, 
fol, 2617; ©? 
x Upon Danes-Moor, near Hedge- 


cot, within three miles of Banbury, 


Idem, fol. 202. Stow, p. 422. 


who was a miſtreſs of the lord Staf- 
ford's. They had agreed too before- 


hand, that whbever took poſſeſſion of 


an inn, ſhould keep it, and not be liable 


body of his enemies. 
y Where it ſeems a woman lived, 


venge for the death of fir Henry Neville. After the victory, 
the walecontents continued their march to Warwick. Hi- 


to be ia ont, Fall, ibid. 
2 Son of lord 11 


With his pole- ax in bis kan. he 


made his way twice through the main 
Hall, fol. 202, 

d This battle was faveht July 26, 
and there were above five thouſand 
Welſhmen ſlain, Hall, fol. 202, Stow, 


p. 422, 
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time before to Calais, to avoid the ſuſpicion of being con- 
cerned in the inſurrection, in caſe it miſcarried, and to im- Biondi. 
prove it in caſe of ſucceſs, | 
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therto the earl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence had Edw. IV. 
not declared themſelves. It may be they were gone ſome 1469. 


A few days after the battle of Banbury, the people of North- The North- 
amptonſhire, following the example of the Y orkſhiremen, aſ- amptonſhire 
ſembled in great numbers, under the conduct of one Robert of e anon 
Riddiſdale ©, This multitude, which continually increaſed, tl Rivers. 


tumultuouſly aſſaulting Grafton, a feat belonging to the earl Hollingh. 
Rivers the queen's father, ſeized the earl and brought him to Hall. 


Northampton, where he was beheaded without any form of 
law. 


On the other hand, the king, juſtly incenſed with the The king 


lord Stafford for: abandoning the earl of Pembroke upon a beheads the 
lord Stafford 


| frivolous quarrel, and by his retreat occaſioning the loſs Hall. 


of the battle of Banbury, commanded him to be R 
bebead ed 


The death of the earl Rivers ſhould, one would think, The king's 


have convinced the king that the earl of Warwick, though Þlindneis in 
abſent, was the real author of theſe troubles, ſuppoſing ens 


earlof War- 
march of the malecontents towards London, and the battle dick. 


of Banbury had not been ſufficient to make him ſuſpect it. 

Warwick was ſworn enemy of the ear] Rivers, he was angry 
with the king, and the malecontents had been received with- 
out oppoſition into Warwick: in a word, theſe people had 
no reaſon to take up arms againſt Edward on account of 
York-hoſpital, if they had not been privately encouraged by 
ſome powerful enemy of the king, who could be no other 
than the ear] of Warwick: for there was not then in the 


kingdom any prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, or any lord 


of that party, of ſufficient power to cauſe theſe inſurrections. 
As therefore Edward could not be ignorant of the diſcontent 
and great credit of the earl of Warwick and his brothers, he 
ought to have naturally concluded they were the ſecret au- 


thors. And yet, though it appears in the Collection of the aq pull. 


Public Acts, that the earl Rivers was put to death before the torr xi, 


16th of November, the king did not clearly ſee till the fol-“ $49: 
lowing March, that he had to deal with 55 earl of War- 


wick ſtrange and inconceivable blindneſs ! | 
The ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon interrupted for ſome time the 1 
civil war lately kindled. Beſides, the king, to whom it was TEN 


ceaſes dur- 
© Robert Hilliard, whom they nick- Bridgewater, and buried at Glaſton-; ing 3 


named Robin of Riddeſdale. Hollingth. bury, Dugd, Baron, vol, i, p. 173. 


der 
d He was beheaded on Auguſt 17, at l 


very 


wur 
3 
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Edw. IV. very unexpected, wanted time to prepare. On the other 


1470. hand, the malecontents having yet no declared head, re- 

mained quiet, in expectation of more particular directions. 
Ambeſy During the winter Lewis XI. ſent ambaſſadors to Eng- 
mou Pull, le land, under colour of renewing the truce. * Probably his ſole 
— my aim was to be perfectly informed of the ſituation of affairs in 
Pe e650, 651, that kingdom. At the ſame time Edward, deſirous of ſtreng- 
thening his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, ſent him the 
order of the Garter, which that prince received at . 

the 4th of February, with great ſolemnity. 

If the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick were at 
Calais during the late troubles, it is likely they returned 
not to England till about February 1470; for they are not 


p.652, mentioned in the Collection of the Public Acts ſince Auguſt 


p. 654. the laſt year. After their return, Edward was ſo far from 


ſuſpecting them, that on the 7th of March he ſent them 
Jointly a commiſſion to levy. troops againſt the rebels in the 
north. Seven days after, he conferred on the carl of Wor- 


ceſter the office of high- eee vacant by che death of the 


earl Rivers. 


Warwick But ſhortly after the king's eyes were fully opened with re- 
andClarence gard to the duke his brother and the earl of Warwick. They 
_— levied. troops by virtue of his commiſſion, but not for his 
Hall, ſervice. . Beſides, the rebels made no ſcruple to own them 

for their heads. Thus both ſides were preparing more than 


The king's ever to renew the war, Mean time, Edward was fo pre- 


feeurity ill- poſſeſſed that his brother and the earl of Warwick durſt not 


ded, 
3 appear before him, that he imagined their deſign was to re- 


tom. xi. tire into Ireland, of which the duke of 8 was lieute- 


nant. In this belief he iſſued out a proclamation, dated 
March 23, forbiding the Iriſh to obey the duke his brother, 
and ordering to apprehend him as well as the earl of War- 
wick, in caſe they came there, Moreover, he promiſed 
any perſon that ſhould take them, a penſion of a thouſand 
pounds ſterling, or the ſum of ten thouſand pounds in money, 


at his option. By the ſame proclamation he conferred the 


government of Ircland upon the earl of Worceſter. Three 
p. 6:5, days after, he gave orders to levy troops in all the coun- 


ties under his obedience, Which Was very diligendy per- 


formed e. 


The duke But TA duke of Clarence 4 lb earl of Warwick were 


and earllevy very far from thinking of retiring to Ireland. On the con- 
troops and 


join. 
brother Richard, duke cf York, guar- p. 638. 
dian of the Weſt Marches, towacts 


7 trary, 


e And appointed, on Auguſt 26, his Scotland. Rymer's Fuaiera, tom. xi. 
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trary, they were very intent upon raiſing troops, each in Edw. IV. 
different quarters. At laſt, having advice the king was pre- 


1470 
paring to march againſt chem, they thought proper to join, = 
leaft by remaining ſeparate, they ſhould give him too great The king 
an advantage. So, Edward when he marched to attack them, marches a. 
* gainſt them, 
found them ready to expect him, and bent to decide the q, 
quarrel] by a battle. However, the uncertainty of the ſucceſs Biondi. 
keeping both fides equally in ſuſpence, ſome of the moſt pru- 97" agen 
dent lords interpoſed, to procure an agreement before it came accommo- 
to a deciſion by arms. The king paſſionately deſired it, be- dation. 
cauſe he conſidered he was going to hazard his crown by the I 
loſs of a battle, whereas the victory could procure him no 
great advantage. On the other hand, he flattered himſelf He is neg. 
that the earl of Warwick ſeeing him in fo good poſture, sent during 
would be glad, by an honourable compoſition, to get clear of oe 
his preſent ill ſtate. So, thinking the negotiation could not Hall, 
fail of ſucceſs, , he neglected to take the uſual precautions for 
the defence of his camp, contrary to the moſt conſtant maxim 
of war, that, a man ought never to be more "or his guards 
than whilſt he is in treaty. 


Mean time, the earl of Warwick being internes of the The a of 


| king's negligence, failed not to take the advantage. Aer ier 
attacks the 
uſing all poſſible care to hinder his deſign from being diſco- king una- 


vered, he marched in the night directly into the king's camp, Wares, 


and ſuddenly attacking it, out it in the utmoſt confuſion. Ed- ana takes 
ward himſelf ſurpriz<d, like all the reſt of his army, ſaw him pris 


himſelf in the hands of his enemies, before he could take my 


Hall. 
any meaſures for his defence or eſcape e. The victorious Hollingfh. 


earl no ſooner had him in his power, but he cauſed him to be 


conducted to Warwick. After thats he ordered him to be 


removed to Middleham caſtle f, under cuſtody of his brother 


the archbiſhop of York, who was no lcfs concerned than he, 


c carefully to guard ſuch a priſoner. 


This accident ſeemed to have ended the war. Indeed wawict 
Edward being A 2 nothing more appeared that could 4iſmiſtes his 
oppoſe the two victorious lords, Wherefore, they fo relied N 
on their good fortune, that they diſbanded molt of their 


troops, as not wanting them after this deciſion. Theyghad 


only to refolve in what manner the government ſhould be 
ſettled; for it does not appear, they had 


any deiire 10 reſtore 


Henry to the throne. But an unexpected event, no lets ſur- 


e This happened at a place calle d Hall, fol, 202, Hollingſh 
Wolney, four miles from Warwick, - f In Vork ſhire. 
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Hollingſh, 
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Edw. IV. prizing than what had juſt happened, broke all their meaſures. 


1470, Edward being confined in Middleham caſtle, in the cuſtody 
of the archbiſhop of York, behaved fo obligingly to that 
prelate, that he had leave with a ſmall guard to hunt now 
Edward and then in the park. This firſt ſtep being taken, he pre- 
—_ his vailed with one of his guards to deliver a letter to two gentle- 
etcape, ant men of the neighbourhood, wherein he pointed out to them, 
London, What courſe they ſhould take to free him. The gentlemen 8, 
Hal overjoyed at the opportunity to do the king ſo great ſervice, 
12985 privately aſſembled their friends, and lying in ambuſh near 
the park, eaſily carried him away. Edward being at liberty, 
contrary to all expectation, immediately repaired to York, 
But he did not long temain there, whether he miſtruſted the 
inhabitants, or thought it more convenient to be nearer 
London. Be this as it will, he made haſte into Lancaſhire, 
where he found the lord Baſtings his chamberlain, who had 
aſſembled ſome troops. After that, taking a compaſs to de- 

_ ceive the vigilance of the ear] of Warwick, he went direc! 
to London, where he was received without any difficulty. 
The earl of Warwick ſo little expected ſuch a turn, that he 
had neglected to ſecure the metropolis, not imagining it to be 

in any danger. . 5 


Warwick It is eaſy to conceive the earl of Warwick's ſurprize, when 


ame 00 he received this fatal news. The indiſcretion of his brother 
-g the archbiſnop, was ſo very great, that he could not help 
Hall. ſuſpecting him of being bribed. But as it was not then pro- 
Hollinghh. per to examine his conduct, he thought only of re- aſſembling 
his diſperſed troops, which could not be done in a few days. 
Edward was likewiſe in the ſame confuſion, ſince he was 
without an army. So, however deſirous both were to end 
their quarrel by a battle, they were obliged to ſtay till their 
Conference forces were aſſembled. In the mean time, ſome peaceable 
e 5 lords propoſed to renew the negotiation begun before the 
effect. king's impriſonment. The propoſal being accepted, the me- 
Hall. diators judged an interview of the king, and the two chiefs 
of the oppoſite party, might conduce to a peace. In this 
belief they ſo ordered it, that the chiefs came to Weſtminſter 
upon the king's ſafe conduct. But the conference had not 
the deſired effect. It was wholly ſpent in mutual reproaches, 
by which men are not very apt to be ſoftened, 
Preſently after the interview, every one prepared for war b. 


The earl of Warwick commiſſioned Sir Robert Wells, fon 


Edward does 
the ſame, 


E Sir William Stanly, and Sir Tho. and the duke of Clarence and earl to 
| Burgh. Hall, fol. 203. Warwick. Idem. fol. 204. 3 
k The king retired to Canterbury, 


of 


OF EN GL AN p. = 
of the lord Wells, to levy troops in Lincolnſhire, which Edw. IV. 
he performed with great eaſe, by reaſon of his family's in- 1470. 
tereſt in thoſe parts. Edward having notice of it, ſent an 
expreſs order to the lord Wells, to come immediately to 
court. His deſign was to oblige him to uſe his authority to 
perſuade his ſon to forſake the rebels. The lord Wells be- 
ing come to London, and hearing how much the king was SD 
incenſed againſt his ſon, in a dread of feeling himſelf the 
effects of his reſentment, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abby. 

But the king ſending him a ſafe conduct, he immediately 
came to court. He e even writ to his fon, enjoining him to 

quit the earl of Warwick's party, and diſmiſs his troops; but 

the ſon refuſed to obey. Then Edward, inraged at not be- The lor! 
ing able to ſucceed, ordered the lord Wells to be beheaded, Wells is be- 
with Sir Thomas Dymock his brother-in-law, who had a6. 
companied him. Probably, he imagined them guilty of con- 
nivance. 

This violent action was very injurious to Edward's repu- The king 
tation, and inſpired young Wells with a deſire of revenge, Lefeats 
which occaſioned his own ruin, and proved extremely pre- Welle, and 

judicial to the earl of Warwick's affairs. The king perceiv- beheads him 
ing that Wells's troops viſibly increaſed, thought proper to 3 t 
fight him, betre he was joined by the duke of Clarence and ns 
the carl of Warwick, who were railing men in other coun— 
ties, Wells was encimped near Stamford, where he might 
eaſily have retired ;. but the deſire of rev enging his father's 
death, made him reſolve to expect the king. He fought 
with an undaunted courage as long as he was ſupported by 
his troops. At laſt, finding victory declared for the king, he 
would have provoked his enemies to kill him, but they re- 
| fuſed him that favour, and ſpared his liie only to make him 
loſe it a few days after on the ſcaffald, In this battle Ed- 
ward obtained a compleat victory over his enemies, of whom 
ten thouſand were ſlain ?. 

Sir Robert Wells's Jefeat broke all the 1 of the Clirencs 
duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick, They were not aal War- 
yet ready *, and the king was now marching to attack them. WOK Op 
In this extremity they found no other remedy than to im- : 


Commin. 
bark, in order to ſcreen themſelves from we impending Hall, 


1 This battle was fought near Stam- The Battle of Loſe Coat Fi: eld. Fall, 
ford, not Strafford, as Rapin ſays by fol. 204. Hollingſh. p. 1322. 
miſtake, and from the Lincolnſhire & They intended to march ahie next 
men throwing off their coats, in order day. Hall, ibid, Hollinghh, p. 1322. 
to run away the lie hter, was called, | 


FVoti D danger, 


50 THE HISTORY 
Edw. IV. danger. The earl of Warwick took his two daughters with 


1470. him, the eldeſt of whom, wife of the duke of Clarence, 


was ready to lye-in. His intent was to retire to his govern- 
ment of Calais, where he had left for his lieutenant Vauclair, 
a Gaſcon captain, in whoſe fidelity he entirely confided. But 
Vauclair re- how great was his ſurprize when approaching Calais he faw 
OO the cannon fired at him! He thought to move Vauclair by 
into Calais, the conſideration of the ducheſs of Clarence's caſe, who was 
Commin. juſt delivered in the ſhip of a prince, named Edward. But 
ED: all he could obtain, was a preſent of two bottles of wine for 
the ducheſs. Mean while, Vauclair took care to fend the 
ſmall preſent by a truſty meſſenger, who told the earl of 
Warwick from him, that he was till devoted to him, though 


forced to behave in that manner, the better to ſerve him, 


becauſe if he entered the town, he would not be ſafe ; but 


He is made he might depend upon his fidelity. Edward, who knew not 
governor of the motive of Vauclair's proceedings, was ſo well pleaſed with 
Calais. Z # = 3 
| his conduct, that he gave. him the government of Calais, to 
which the Juke of Burgundy, of his own accord, added a 
yearly penſion of a thouſand crowns. 


Theduke Warwick ſeeing himfelf thus repulſed, ſteered his courſe 


and earl ko to Dieppe, where he ſafely landed with the duke of Clarence, 
To Lewis XI. 


Gommin, and his two daughters. A few days after, they departed 
Biondi, from thence to wait upon the king of France, then at Am- 
Hollinzſn. boiſe, who received them very civilly. Lewis, as I before 
obſerved, would not concern himſelf with the affairs of 
England, when Edward and Henry were contending for the 
crown. But when he ſaw the ſtrict alliance between Ed- 
ward and the duke of Burgundy, he found it equally his in- 
tereſt to labour the ruin of both. To this reaſon of ſtate 


was added, the deſire of revenging the affront put upon him 
by ee! on account of his marriage. In ſhort, the aſſiſt- 


ance Edward would have given the duke of Bretagne, evi- 
dently ſhowed, that fo long as he was or the throne, the 


212 7 French princes would ever find in him a protector. All thele 
ies dhe 

ad. reaſons together moved Lewis, not only to receive the fugi- 
Hall. tive Eng! iſh, but moreover to piomiſe them a powerful ald 


For, nothing could be to him more agreeable, and withal, 
more advantagious, than to ſee the civil war re-kindled in 
England. Nay, very probably, he had already taken for 
that purpoſe, private meaſures with the earl of W arwiek, and 


1 They repaired to Excter, and after May. The continuator of Monſtretet 
a ſhort ſtay there, hired a ſhip at Dart- ſays, they went aw ay with fourſcore. 
mouth, and ' embarked for France. veſſels. and landed in Normandy at 
Hail, fol, 204. This was done in Harfleur, fol. 164. | 
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priſonment in England, had efcaped 


OF ENGLAND: oP 
the earl would never have ventured to declare againſt Edward, Edw. IVz 
had he not been ſecure of that aſſiſtance. However that be, 1470. 
an opportunity naturally offering to create Edward in his 
own country, troubles which would prevent his interpoſing in Queen Mar- 


the affairs of his neighbours, he ſent for queen Margaret to 997.15 re- | 


SiS | 5 >; | 2 conciled 
court n, who, ſome years fince, was retited to the Kk ng of with thems 


Sicily her father. Tt was the earl of Warwick that had been Hall. 
author of all that princeſs's misfortunes, and the earl, on his Centin. 


| | 3 . Monſttelet 
part, looked upon her as his mortal enemy. And yet, their r 


common intereſt requiring them to ſtifle their animoſity, Lewis 
very ealily reconciled them. At- preſent, they could hardly 
proceed without each other. Warwick perceived, he wanted 
a pretence to dethrone the king, and could find none more 
plauſible than Henry's reſtoration, which he could not en- 
deavour, without being united with the queen. On the other 
hand, the queen ſaw this to be the only way to reſtore the 
king her huſband, or rather herſelf to the throne. So, be- 
holding a ray of hope from that quarter, ſhe readily received 
her old enemy for protector. Their reconciliation therefore 
was made by the king of France's mediation, unon theſe 


# » 


terms: That the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick The terms 


ſhould endeavour to reſtore Henry to the throne: That the „ec 


queen ſhould promiſe with an oath to leave the government Hall. 


of the kingdom in their hands during the kin.'s life, and the fol. 20): 
prince his ſon's minority, in caſe he came to the crown be- Holling, 
fore he was of age: Laſtly, to ſtrengthen their union, the, 
prince of Wales ſhould marry the earl of Warwick's youngeſt 


daughter ®. The laſt article was immediately executed. 


Thus the brother of king Edward ® became brother-in-law of 
the young prince of Lancaſter, and the carl of Warwick was 
equally allied to both houſes. „ | 

The duke of Burgundy, who had good ſpies at the court The duke of 
of France, being informed of thete tranſactions, gave Ed- Burgundy 
ward warning, who was very unconcerned. He could never hgh x 
believe, the earl of Warwick, who was forced to quit the Commin, 
kingdom tor want of ſupport, would be powerful engugh, in 
his ablence, to cauſe the people to riſe in his favour. As 
for the preparations in France, they gave him no unealineſs, 
being ſenſible how difficult it is for a foreign nation to con- 


quer England, it the people themſelves do not aſſiſt. Thus, 


in Hall ſays, ſhe came thither of her iat) France, fol. 206. 


own accord, attended by Jaſper 'Fudor n Named Ann. 
earl of Pembroke, and John de Vere o George duke of Clarence, who had 


earl of Oxford, Who, after a long im- mar ied label ves e:oefh Caughter, 


D 2 reaſon- 


— 


| 


14708 
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. ward 


1 Hall. 
it Rollingth. 


Fains the N 


r 


V. reaſoning upon very doubtful grounds, namely, the people's 


affection, and the ear] of Warwick's little credit, he neg- 
lected his principal affair, to abandon himſelf to voluptuouſ- 
neſs and ſenſuality, to which he was extremely inclined. | 

What gave him moſt uneaſineſs was to ſee the duke of 
Clarence bis brother ſtrictly united with his enemies. This 
union had already produced ill effects, and might in time 
produce worſe. He believed therefore, to make himſelf eaſy, 
he ought to endeavour to gain his brother to his intereſt, To 


that end he bribed one of the ducheſs of Clarence's women, 


and inſtructing her in the part ſhe was to act, granted her a 
paſſport to go to her miſtreſs. This woman departing for 
Paris, pafſed through Calais, where ſhe ſaw the governor 
without telling bim the ſecret. It was very happy for Ed- 
ward that V auclair, who was in the intereſts of the earl of 
Warwick, was not acquainted with the affair, for he would 
have diſcovered the whole. When the woman came to her 
miſtreſs ſhe very artfully and ſucceſsfully diſcharged her com- 
miſſion. She repreſented to the duke of Clarence from the 
king his brother, „That the courſe he was taking mult end 
in his own ruin: T hat ſuppoſing the deſigns he had 
„ formed with the earl of Warwick ſhould fucceed to his 
*© with, he could not expect, the houſe of Lancaſter would 
put any truſt in a prince of the houſe of York, when 
there was no farther need of him: That his very lite 
would be in danger : That inſtead of relying on the queen's 
oath, he ought rather to conſider it as a ſnare to ſurprite_ 
& him: That the earl of Warwick would be the firſt to op- 
preſs him, as well to free himſelf from a collegue in the 


government, as to be rid of a prince, who might one day 
have it in hrs power to revenge the injuries done to his 
houſe: That on the other hand, the king his brother 
having only a young daughter, whom death might eafily 
ſnatch out of the world, he was next heir to the crown: 


*© but if the houſe of Lancaſter was reſtored, he would loſe 
all hopes of mounting the throne, ſince Henry's fon very 
** poſhbly would have a numerous iſſue.“ To theſe reaſons, 
which were very ſtrong, ſhe added motives taken from the 
tles of blood, ſome excufes from the king, with a poſitive _ 
romiſe to conſider him for the future as his real brother and 
the chief ſupport of their family. A man muſt have wanted 
er ſenſe not to yield to ſuch convincing arguments. 
I'hz 2oke of Clarence ſeeing at laſt his true intereſts, charged 
= Woman to tell his brother, he would not fail to declare 
for hu, when he could. do it with late ty and 5 of 
ZCRUCD® 


be fruitleſs, when no longer ſeconded by the duke his ſon-in- 


| inſtrument to ruin the king his brother. 


Warwick was preparing to return into England. 


OF ENGLAND. 


rendering him a conſiderable ſervice. Edward being inform- Edw.IV. 


53 
ed how the duke of Clarence ſtood affected, orew perfectly 


1470. 
eaſy, believing the earl of Warwick's ſuture attempts would 


law. It muſt be confeſſed, the ear] of Warwick's policy 


was very extraordinary, in making the duke of Clarence an 
He muſt have ſup- 
poſed, the duke would openly act againſt his pwn intereſt, 

which was not to be expected from the moſt ſtupid of men. 
And indeed, he was afterwards very ſenſible, when it was 
tov late, that he had taken falſe meaſures. 
 Vhilſt Edward lived in a deceitful ſecurity, the earl of The earl of 
He was comes into 
ſure of finding a powerful party, to Which were joined all England. 
the friends of che houſe of Lancaſter, whom he had taken Commin. 
care to acquaint with his deſign. Lewis XI. furniſhed him, Ne.“ 
though ſparingly, with money and troops. As far as can be Con. Mon · 
judged, that monarch's ſole aim was to foment diſcord among 
the Engliſh, to prevent their interpoſing in his affairs. He 
ſtill | perſiſted i in his deſign of ſubduing the dukes of Burgundy 
and Bretagne, in which he thought he could not ſucceed, ſo 


long as theſe two princes might expect the protection of 


England. Mean while, to facilitate the earl of Warwick's 


deſcent, he ordered the baſtard of Bourbon to convoy him 
with ſome ſhips of war, but it was not eaſy to paſs into 
England. The duke of Burgundy s fleet, much ſtronger | 
than that of France, waited in the mouth of the Scine to 
ingage the French it they ſailed, and it was not likely, the 
baſtard of Bourbon would venture upon ſo unequal a fight. 
Notwithſtanding this, the earl of Warwick repaired to Havre 


de Grace, to be ready to embrace any opportunity that ſhould 


offer. This precaution was not in vain, Some days after Commin, 
his arrival, a violent ſtorm ſo diſperſed the Flemiſh ſhips, 
that not being able to keep the ſea, they were forced to re- 
tire to their ports, The ſtorm being over, the duke of 


Clarence and the earl of Warwick ſet ſail and arrived at 


Dartmouth, from whence the, | had paſſed into France four 

or hve months before. 
The news of their landing was ſo far from alarming Ed- Eaward's 

ward, that he rejoiced at it. Poſleſſed with the notion that ili-ercundsl 

it was impoſſible for the earl of Warwick to accompliſh his Sang. 

deſigns, he fancied he could wiſh for nothing more advan- Hall. : 

tagious, than to ſee his enemy come and deliver himſelf into 

his hands. Thus prepoſſeſſed, he defired the duke of Bur- 

gundy to continue his 5 at ſea, to hinder the carl of 

3 


War- 
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Edw. IV. 9 eſcape. But the duke of Burgundy thought other- 


1470. Wi of that expedition He could not believe ſo prudent a 
LE perſon as the earl of Warwick would have thus ventured, if 
| he had not been ſure of a party in England capable of ſup- 
Warwick porting him. And indeed Warwick had no ſoaner landed 


_ or ©... his men, but he ſaw himſelf at the head of an army, which 
y ol Rt). 
thouſans in a few days increaſed to ſixty thouſand. Immediately he 
men, cauſed Henry IV. to be proclaimed, publiſhing an order in 
Hall. his name, far all his ſubjects from ſixteen to fixty, to take 
up arms and expel the tyrant and uſurper. 
Edward So unexpected an event opened Edward's eyes, and ſhowed 
125 . him the folly of his expectations. Mean time, he gave or- 
Ke WI 
Ibid, ders to levy troops, and appointed the rendezvous about Not- 
| tingham v. Some affirm, his army was more numerous than 
the earl of Warwick's. Others again ſay, it was much in- 
ferior, and this indeed, is moſt probable 4. For, had Ed- 
ward been ſuperior in number of troops, he would moſt cer- 
tainly have marched to his enemies; whereas upon their ap- 
, "wang e proach he retired towards the fea. The news he received, 
e that the marquis of Montague, who commanded in the north, | 
Commin. had declared againſt him, troubled him exceedingly, appre- 
henſive as he was, that this defection would be followed by 
many others. He wanted to avoid a battle, but knew not 
where to retire, becauſe he was ignorant who were his reat 
Edward re friends. At length, he encamped near Lynn, a little ma- 
3 ritime town in Norfolk, and lodged in the caſtle. This 
ire. precaution, though perhaps taken without deſign, proved of 
He. ur- great ſervice. The earl of Warwick being come e 
. kor, three miles of his army, cauſed the cry of King Henry! 
Hall. King Henry | to be every where refounded. And the ſame 


Cry, "by ſome unknown practices, began likewiſe to be heard 

in Edward's cam V hereupon he commanded the caſtle 

gates to be ſhut, and the bridge to be ſtrongly guarded, 

whilſt a council was held to conſider of what was to be done. 

He imbarks But the ſhoutings, which grew louder in his army, not af- 
: Sn oY 25 fording him time to deliberate, he ſaw no other remedy than 
8 to imbark with four or five hundred of the moſt truſty men, 


on board three ſmall veſſels which had ſerved to bring pro- 


ommin. 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


p And marched tqwards that place, 


more came willingly than were EP 
attended by his brother the duke of 


fol, 208. 


York, the lord Paſtings his chamber- 
Jain, the lord Scales, &c. Fall, fol, 
208. | 

9 Hall obſerves, that of them who 
were ſent for, few in effect came, and 
yet more came than were willing, and 


r About ſeven or eight hundred; 
among whom was the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the lord Scales, &c. Commines, 
I. 11. c. 5. Hall, fol, 209. Holl ingſk, 
b. 1324. 


viſions 


OF ENGLAND. 1 
viſions for his army. The lord Haſtings placed himſelf in the Edw. IV. 
rear, to withſtand the efforts of the ſoldiers, in caſe they at- 1470. 
tempted to oppoſe the king's flight, and when all were em- 
barked, went himſelf on board one of the ſhips +. 

Edward being reduced to this fad eondifion; ordered his He is in 
ſhips to ſteer for Holland, not knowing where to retire, ex- —— 
cept into the dominions of the duke of Burgundy his bro- by oyrates, 
ther-in-law, Whilſt he was beating the ſeas, his {hips were but is de- 
deſcryed by eight corſairs of the Low-Countries or Ger- Ine 77 
many, whom the Engliſh called Eaſterlings, from their coun- Gruthuyſe. 
try lying eaſtward of England. Immediately theſe corſairs Commin, 

ave chace to the three [hips ; ; but as theſe were the more light, T0 
they had time to get into Alcmar road at low-water, which 
hindred the corſairs from purſuing them any farther, becauſe 
they durſt not come ſo near the ſhore, Mean while they an- 
chored in fight, deſigning to attack them at high-water, In 


this extremity, Edward had no other reſource than to make 


ſignals to implore the protection of the country. Happily for 
him, the lord Gruthuyſe, of whom I have before ſpoken, 


being then governor of Holland, chanced to be at Alcmar, 
When he was told, theſe ſhips defired aſſiſtance, he ſent a 


ſloop to know what they were. As ſoon as he heard the king 
of England was there, he ſent an order to the corfairs not to 


approach, on pain of incurring the duke his maſter's indig- 
nation. Theſe people, though ſo near their prey, durſt not 
diſobey. They too often wanted the governor's protection, 
to diſpleaſe him. So, Gruthuyſe went in a floop himſelf to 
wait on the king, and paid him all the reſpect due to him. 
Edward not having money to reward the matter of the veſſel Commin, 
that brought him over, made him a preſent of a rich robe 


lined with ſables. After that he was conducted to the Hague, 
where Gruthuyſe bore his expences, till he had received the 
duke of Burgundy's orders. 


Mean while, the queen, who was at London; hearing of The queen 
the king's flight, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter Abbey t, flies for 
where ſhe was followed by a great number of Yorkiſts . 


9. Hall. 
There ſhe was delivered * of a prince called Edward, born Sto. 


Heir of a noble kingdom, at the very time it was s loſt by his 
father v. Whilſt Edward's friends were in the utmoſt con- 


Thus, as Hall obſerves, king Ed- privately from the Tower, by water. 
DP embarked (on October 3.) with- Stow, p. 422, 
out bag or baggage, without cloth, ſack, u_ November 4. Sandford, p. 42 5. 
or mail, and perchance with a great His godfathers were, the abbot and 
purſe, and little treaſure, fol. 208, prior of Weſtminſter, and tlie lady Scrope 


Stow, p. 422. | ſtood godmother, Hall, fol. 210, Hol- 


t On October 1. She went thither lingſhead. 
5 © i ſternation, 
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Edw. IV. ſternation, the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick, 

1470. victorious without drawing their ſwords, were marching to 
London, where they entered in triumph the beginning of Oc- 
Clarence tober. On the 6th of the ſame month * the earl of War- 
and War- wick, attended by ſeveral lords and a great crowd of people, 
wick come 


to London Went to the Tower and freed king Henry, who had been pri- 
and free ſoner {ix years. 


> ra Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting. the populace of Kent 
Sedition in flocking together marched directly to London, with deſign to 


ug enrich themſelves with the plunder of the city. But the earl 
all, 


Hollingh, Of Warwick meeting them with part of his troops, eaſily re- 
pulſed the multitude, and ordered the moſt mutinous to be 
executed, He could not however prevent their plundering 
Southwark, parted from the city by the Thames. 

Henry is The tumult being appeaſed, Henry was folgnnly proclaim- 

e ed, as remounting the throne. Next day there was a pro- 

Hall. "alin. at which the new king aſſiſted with his crown on his 

Hollingſh. head Y, and followed by an innumerable crowd of people, 

who by their acclamations ſhowed their approbation of the 
late revolution. Thus the earl of Warwick had the honour 
of reſtoring Henry to the throne, after having depoſed him, 
and of pulling down Edward, who had been raiſed entirely 
by his means. Wherefore, he was commonly called, The 


King-Maker. 


HENRY VI. Reſtored. 


Montague H E new king's firſt care, or rather the carl of War- 
ee we wick's, who/governed in his name, was to reſtore the 
1GENT OT UT 

North. Marqueſs of Moftague to the government of the northern 


AQ. pub. counties, which Edward had taken from him, and given to 

i. p. 665. the Ike of Gloceſter his brother. Then, a parliament wa 
Hal 7 . 

called for the 20th of November, to confirm the new revo-— 

ae lution. This was a neceſſary formality to ſatisfy the people, 

. though the parliament's confirmation was of no great weight 

in an affair tranſacted without it, and in which it could make 

no alteration, The ſame thing happened when Edward 
mounted the throne. The contrary reſolutions of the parlia- 


ments, 1n regard to the quarrel between the houſes of Lan- 


x Th: 12th, according to Hall, fol. + tended by the duke of Clarence, the 

219, and Hollingſhead, p. 1325- Stow earls of Warwick and Shrewſbury, the 
ſays, it was the 6th, p. 422. lord Stanley, &c. and from thence went 

y On October 25. He came from to the biſhop of London's palace, where 
the-Tower, erefied in a long gown of he kept his court. Hall, fol, 2 10. Hol- 
blue|vglvet, to St. Paul's church, at- lingſhead, p. 1325. 


caſter 


2 
caſter and Vork, clearly ſhews, theſe aſſemblies acted not Hen. VI. 
with freedom, but were ſwayed by the events which happen- 1470. 
ed before their deliberations. It is in vain therefore to urge 
the authority of the parliaments in ſupport of the rights of ei- 
ther houſe. Their determinations are properly of no force, 


ſince they had not the liberty to judge according to their un- 


derſtanding; unleſs it is ſaid, their underſtanding directed them 
always to ſide with the ſtrongeſt. 


Be this as it will, the parliament voted Edward a traitor Edward de- 
and uſurper of the crown, confiſcated all his paternal eſtate, clared a. 


| g 8 . ; F traitor and 
and annulled all the ſtatutes made in his reign, as wanting a uſurper, 
lawful authority. 


By another act, the crown was confirmed upon Henry VI. Anextraor- 

and his male- keith: But in default of ſuch heirs, the crown dinarz act 
to ſettle the 

was to deſcend to the houſe of York, that is, to the duke of ſucceffion. 
Clarence and his heirs; Edward, eldeſt fon of the duke of Hall. 
York, being excluded for his rebellion. Here would be a Helling phe: 
large field to expatiate upon the unlimited authority of the 
parliaments, if the ſtatute had been made with freedom, and 
aſter mature deliberation. But it is ezſy to ſee the little 
freedom there was in this parliament, if it is conſidered, this 
act was only a bare confirmation of the earl of Warwick's 
enzagements. Moreover, out of pure condeſcenſion for the 
earl, or rather by his direction, and contrary. to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm, it was not ſcrupled to deprive the 
daughters of the houſe of Lancaſter of a right enioyed by the 
princeſſes of the royal family ever ſince the Norman conqueſt. 
Thus, by a haſty reſolution, was eſtabliſhed in England a 
kind of Salic Law, which the Engliſh had ſo much cenſured 
and derided, when Edward III. and Philip de Valois were 
contending for the crown of France. This ſame parliament 
reſtored to all their honours and rights jaſper Tudor ear] of 
Pembroke, half-brother to Henry, and John ear] of Oxford, 
who were attainted under Edward. 


Moreover, in conſequence of queen Maroazets engage- The duke 
ments at Amboiſe, the duke of Clarence and the earl "of and ear] de- 
Warwick were declared and appointed governors of the king- By gr 
dom. By this the parliament manifeſtly {uppoſed Henry's. the king- 
inability, who indeed was conſidered only as the {ihadow of dom. 
a king, A pardon was likewiſe granted to the marquis of 8 
Montague, for his crime in ſerving Edward, ſince by deſert- | 
ing him at ſo critical a time, he was the principal cauſe of 
ve flight. But this was not all. Lo give 5 earl of War- 
wick a plaulible pretence to be revenged on his private ene- 


mies, all that had born arms in defence of Ed ward's pretend. 
ed 


— — 
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Hen. VI. ed right, were declared traytors and rebels 2. By virtue of 
1470. this act, John Tiptoft earl of Worceſter, governor of Ireland, 
and hizh-conſtable of England, having been found hid in a 
| hollow tree *, was brought to London and beheaded ®, By 
_ theſe acts of private reyenge, the nobles of the oppoſite party 
were forced, as one may ſay, to ſeek for ſafety in arms. Per- 
haps this is one of the principal cauſes of the ſeveral revolu- 

| tions which had already, and which afterwards happened <. 
The earl of . Shortly after the breaking up of the parliament, the earl of 
"ra pi Pembroke went for Henry earl of Richmond his nephew, 


the king, Who had concealed himſelf in Wales 4, and brought him to 
nar hep the king. It is pretended, Henry ſtedfaſtly fixing his eyes 
ae upon that young prince, foretold, he ſhould one day mount 
Hall. the throne, and put an end to the quarrel of the two houſes, 
Hollingm. But I do not know whether this fact be ſo well proved, as 
ſome hiſtorians affirm. There ſeems to be reaſon to preſume, 
it was invented in the reign of Henry VII. whilſt the cano- 
nization of Henry VI. was ſolliciting at Rome. For the chief 
cauſe of the pope's oppoſition was, that though he was willing 
to own Henry VI. for a good man, he could not ſee in his 
life any proof of an eminent ſanctity. So this pretended pro- 
phecy, if it had been well atteſted, would have been very 

proper to remove the objeQion. „„ 
A rant to The earl of Warwick having forgiven the archbiſhop of 
dee, Vork his bro ther, for letting Edward eſcape, procured him a 
8 grant of Woodſtock park, and many other manors e, with 


Act. Pub. the confiſcation of the eſtates of ſeveral perſons condemned 
xi. p. 669. for rebellion, that is, for having ſerved Edward. | 
The duke of T left Edward at the Hague in a very melancholy ſtate, de- 

\ Burgundy's prived of his kingdom, and living at the expence of the lord 


1 Gruthuyſe, till the duke of Burgundy was informed of his 
ward, Caſe. The news of the king his brother-in-law's arrival in 
"<p his dominions, was by no means plealing to the duke. Philip 


de Commines affirms, he would have been leſs uneaſy at the 


J 


2 And it was enacted, That extreme 
puniſhment ſhould be done without de- 


lay, on ſuch of king Edward's adherents 


as were apprehended, and were either 


in captivity, or went at large upon truſt 
of their ſureties. Hall, 210, 
2 In the foreſt of Waibridge in Hun- 
tinedonſhire. Stow, p. 423. | 
b On Tower Hill, and buried at the 
Black-friers. Ibid. 


c There is no mention at all of this 


parliament in the records, but only in 


the hiſtorians. If theſe proceedings were 
entered in the rolls, probably they were 


eraſed after Edward's reſtoration. Dug - 
dale indeed has given us the ſummons 
dated 49th of Henry VI. but nothing 
is ſaid of it in Cotton's Abridgment, 

d He went into Wales to viſit his 
county of Pembroke, where he found 
Henry, then between nine and ten years 
od, who was kept in a manner like 3 
captive, but well and honourably edu- 
cated by the lady Herbert, relict of Wil- 
liam ear] of Pembroke, Hall, fol, 211, 

© Hanburgh, Wotton, and Stones- 
field. Rymer's Fad, tom xi. p. 669, 
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news of his death: for, in that caſe, he would have had but Hen. VI. 
one courſe to take; namely, to approve of Henry's reſtora- 1479. 


tion. But Edward being alive and in Holland, could not 
but throw him into great perplexity. He had made an alli- 


— — 


ance with him not out of affection, but ſolely for reaſons of 


ſtate. He had ſacrificed to his intereſt his averſion for the 
houſe of Vork; an averſion wherein he had been educated 
by his mother, daughter of a princeſs of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. Mean while, he was reduced to the ſad neceſſity ei- 
ther of deſerting his brother-in-law, who was come for re- 
fuge into his dominions, or of expoling himſelf, in protect- 
ing him, to the danger of drawing upon him the united forces 
of France and England. On the other hand, the dukes of 
Exeter and Somerſet, who made a different figure at his court 
from what they had done before the revolution, earneſtly 
preſſed him to abandon Edward, and threatned him, in cafe 
of refuſal, with the indignation of England. Moreover, the 
earl of Warwick had now ſent to Calais a body of troops, 


which only waited for orders to join the French, and invade : 


, — ſome province of the Low- Countries. Vauclair had? not onl 
received theſe troops into the town, but by many other ſteps 


had ſhown, that he was far from being unfaithful to the ear 


of Warwick. Philip de Commines relates, that the duke his 
maſter having ſent him to Calais, for a confirmation. of the 
truce of commerce between that place and the Low-Coun- 
tries, found the governor, garriſon, and town{men entirely 
for Henry. He adds, that he ſaw no other way to ſucceed 


Lib, li, c. 6. 


in his negotiation than to tell the inhabitants of Calais, that 


the truce being made with England, and not with Edward's 
perſon s. ne change of king was not a ſufficient motive to 


break i. By that, he intimated his maſter diſliked not the 


revolution. 

It is certain, it 3 concerned chat prince to keep fair 
with the Engliſh. But the better to underſtand his emba- 
raſſment cauſed by Edward's retreat into his dominions, it 


will be neceſſary to know the ſituation of his affairs. By the 


treaty Lewis XI. ſigned at Peronne, he promiſed to give in 


appennage to the duke of Berry his brother, Champagne and 


Poſture of 
the duke of 
Burgundy's 
affairs. 


Brie in lieu of Normandy, which he had taken from him. 


He was not a little embarraſſed by that engagement. He 


plainly perceived, the duke of Burgundy's aim was to have: 
prince Charles for neighbour, to be able by his means to Talk 


f He found they all wore the earl of Commines, lib. lids c. 6. Hall, fol. 212. 


Warwick's badge, and on every door * Wnom he reported ro be dead. See 
were ſet white croſſes and tagged ſtaves, Commines, lib. i, C. 5. 


com- 
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Uen. VI. commotions in France whenever he pleaſed. But for the 


1470. 


ſame reaſon he himſelf wanted to keep his brother at a diſ- 
tance from the duke. For that purpoſe, he tried to perſuade 
the duke of Berry to accept of Guienne and Rochelle inſtead 
of Champagne, and, to ſucceed in this proect, bribed all 


thoſe who had any influence upon him. The duke of Bur- 


Act. Pub. 
Al. p. 644 


Commin » 
Argentié. 


gundy being informed of the defign, oppoſed it to the utmoſt 
of his power, by repreſenting to the duke of Berry, how 
much that exchange would be to his prejudice. But perceiv- 
ing theſe reaſons to be ineffectual, he inſinuated to him, by 


private emiſſaries, that, if he demanded his only daughter in 


marriage, he would certainly obtain her, and might, to pre- 
vent his brother's oppoſition, retire into England till the mar- 
riaze was concluded. The negotiation had been carried ſo 
far, that Edward, at the duke of Burgundy's inſtance, had 
ordered a ſafe- conduct to be diſpatched for that prince. But 


_ theſe meaſures were broken, becauſe the duke of Berry, per- 


ſuaded by his treacherous counſellors, determined at laſt to ac- 
cept of the exchange offered by the king his brother. 


Upon this the duke of Burgundy liſtened but coldly to the 


propoſal of the marriage, which could no longer be ſubſer— 


vient to his deſigns. Mean while, the duke of Bretagne and 
the conſtable de St. Pol, who were deeply concerned in the 
negotiation b, were extremely deſirous of its ſucceſs. As 
they loved not the king, they conſidered the marffage would 


be an infalliable mans to keep up, betWeen the two bro- 


thers, a diſlention from which they hoped to reap great ad- 
vantages. I here was nothing wanting but the duke of Bur- 
gundy's conſent, and as they ſaw he had no inclination, they 


undertook to obtain it by an extraordinary metho' The 


pretended to be diſſatisfied with the duke, and adv fed the 
king of France to make war upon him, promiſing to affiſt 
him to the utmoſt of their power. Their aim was to offer 


the duke, when he thould come to be preſſed, to eſpouſe his 


quarrel, on condition he would give his daughter to the duke 
of Guicnze. Lewis XI. deſired nothing more than to ſee 


the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne at variance. Beſides, he 


molt paſſionately withed to take from the duke of Burgundy 
the towns upon the Somme, delivered to him by the treaty of 


Conflans. He would not however have attempted to make 


war upon him, for fear the duke of Bretagne and the conſta- 
ble ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom, whilſt he was 


h The earl of St. Pol had a yearly the king of France, P. Daniel, tom. vi. 
renſion of thirty thouſand livres from p. 420, 5 


elſewhere 
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eſewhere employed. But when he thought himſelf ſafe from Hen. VI. 
that quarter, he immediately reſolved upon the war, as hav- 147 ol 
| Ing no intelligence of their plot. Before he declared himſelf, 
he ſent private emiſſaries to the towns he wanted to recover, 
to win the principal burghers to his intereſt. It muſt be ob- Commin, 
ſerved, that the duke of Burgundy kept but flender garriſons 
in his towns, and upon the Fey ditdanded his troops to 
eaſe his ſubjects. 

Lewis having laid all his plots, aſſembled the eſtates at Lewis xl. 
Tours in March 14/0, where, upon frivolous complaints declares war 
brought by the earl of Eu againſt the duke of Burgundy, he —— my 
was ſummoned before the court of peers, and the citation was Mezerai. 
ſent by a ſummoner of the parliament. Ihe duke not ap- 
pearing, war was declared againſt him, and St. Quentin taken, 
where the conſtable de St. Pol entered without oppoſition. 

Amiens opened her gates to the king by the like ee | 
and the duke was alſo very near loſing Abbeville. 

Such was the ſituation of the duke of Burgundy's affairs, The duke is 
when kdward came for refuge into his country. He faw afraid of in- 
himfelf unexpectedly attacked by the king of France, and © OY — 
preſently after the earl of Warwick ſent * four 5 en Waren 
to Calais to join the French, to make a diverſion: fo, the Commin. 
duke could do nothing more prejudicial to his angelt, Than 
exaſperate the earl of Warwick by protecting Edward. It 
is not therefore ſtrange, if Edward endured ſome mortifica- 
tion during his retreat. It was neceſſary for the duke of Bur- 
oundy's intereſt, that it ſhould be thought in England, he 
was ſorry to ſee bim, and had no inclination to protect him. 

But in private, he promiſed to give him afſfiſtance as ſoon as 
he could do it with ſafety. 

This policy did not ſerve Edward's turn. He could have 
wiſhed, the duke of Burgundy would have openly declared 
for him, imagining ſuch a declaration would have greatly 
conduced to the fupport of his party in England. At laſt, ms, 
finding the duke remained firm to his reſolution, and his 
duchels's ſollicitations made no impreſſion upon him, he de- 
manded a private audience. As the duke could not refuſe it, 
he reprefented t6 bim, That a longer delay was extremely Edward's 
<« prejudicial to him: that he loſt his friends and creatures in 3 
„ England, whilſt the earl of Warwick was daily ſtrength- Kr or 
*© ning himſelf - in his uſurped power: that theretore there Burgund. 
„ was no > medium between aſſiſting him {pecdily, and aban- 


1 He intended to fend them, but was grey authority, and had a great influ- 


diſſunded from it by the merchants of enc upon the affairs. of the natien.“ 
dhe Staple, who were then perſonz of Commines, lib. 111, c. ©. 
5 | donipg 
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Hen. VI. © doning him to his ill-fortune. 


1470. 


The duke of 


Burgundy 
reſolves to 


aſſiſt Ed- 


ward, 


Commin, 


Hall, 


was the right way to reſiſt their common enemy. 
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Then he imparted to him 
„his brother the duke of Clarence's promiſes; adding, it 


„ was abſolutely neceſſary to make haſte, leſt that prince, 


* who was naturally inconſtant, ſhould alter his mind, or 
ce the earl of Warwick, diſcovering>his deſigns, hinder him 
« from executing it, by removing him from the government. 
« To theſe reaſons, which concerned him in particular, he 


© added the conſideration of their mutual oath, whereby 


„they were bound to give each other proofs of a ſincere 
« friendſhip and a ready aſſiſtance, in caſe of neceſſity. 
Moreover, he intreated him to reflect, that in acting for him 
© he was allo labouring for his own family, which might one 


day ſtand in need of aſſiſtance, not to reckon the honour 


«which would redound to him, by reſtoring a king his bro- 
« ther-in-law to the throne. Finally, he poſitively promiſ- 
« ed to enter into a ſtrict alliance with him againſt France, 
e the momefit he was reſtored; adding, that ſuch a league 
He 
ee concluded with repreſenting, that diſſimulation would ne- 


„ver be able to produce the effect he intended, ſince it 
„„ would not hinder Lewis and the earl of Warwick from 


4e jointly endeavouring to ruin him.“ 

The duke of Burgundy was moved with this diſcourſe. He 
perceived, that in effect there was no medium in the alter- 
native propoſed to him by Edward: above all, he ſeriouſly 


conſidered what that prince had ſaid in the laſt place, that 


he could not hope to repulſe the attacks of the king of France 


without the aſſiſtance of England, which could be expected 
only 


by Edward's reſtoration. That on the contrary, by 
deſerting him, he would run the riſque of ſeeing France and 


England unite all their forces againſt him. But or. the other 
hand, he conſidered he could give Edward but a very ſmall 
aid, conſidering the preſent pofture of his own affairs: 


that 
it was to be feared this attempt happening to miſdarry, he 


| ſhould: furniſh the carl of Warwick with a plauſible pre- 


tence to attack him. 


In this perplexity he deviſed an expe- 
dient, whereby he imagined he could at once ſave appearances 


with Warwick, and give ſome ſmall aſſiſtance to the fugitive 
Commin, 


Hol] ngfh, 


OY — 


king. He equipped four large ſhips at Vere, a free port in 


Zealand, in other perſons names, who were furniſhed with 


money. Moreover he privately hired fourteen ſhips of the 


Eafterlings to convoy the king into England, and to keep up- 


on the coaſt a fortnight after his landing, to conduct him back 


in caſe of neceſſity. Then, giving Edward a good ſum of 


2 | 15 Money's | 
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money &, he left him in Holland, and went himſelf into Flan- Hen. VI. 
ders. When all theſe ſhips were ready, Edward diſappearing, 1 470. 
notice was ſent to the duke, who immediately ordered procla-— 
mation to be made, that none of his ſubjects ſhould aſſiſt him Commin, 
directly or indirectly upon pain of death. It is likely, if Ed- 

ward's attempt had miſcarried, the earl of Warwick would 

not have been deceived by that artifice. 

Whatever care was take by Edward and the duke of Bur- Warwick 
gundy to conceal their deſigns, the earl of Warwick had re- chore 
ceived ſome intelligence of them: it was too much for his Edward's 
intereſt to have good ſpies in Holland, to neglect ſo neceſſary defign. 

a precaution. It : appears in the Collection of che public Acts, . rats | 
that on the 21ft of December, the marquis of Montague had 5 
orders to levy troops in the north, on pretence of a rebellion”, 
not mentioned by the hiſtorians. Probably it was only a far- 
ther precaution taken by the earl of Warwick, upon ſome 
general advices of a plot forming in Holland. „ 

The 2d of January, 1471, the earl of Warwick was made 1471. 
high-admiral. Doubtleſs, he did not dare to truſt others with He is made 
the care of equipping a fleet, which he foreſaw would be mg OO 
wanted, if the duke of Burgundy attempted to aſſiſt Edward p. 679. 

with open force. The advices from Holland being more cer- Clarence le- 
tain than hitherto, the duke of Clarence, who was by 9 
means ſuſpected of holding intelligence with his brother, was ? 
commiſſioned to raiſe an army to oppoſe his deſigns, | in caſe 
he ſhould return into the kingdom. 
 Thete meaſures being taken, the earl of Warwick made Truce be- 
haſte to conclude with Lewis XI. an alliance, projected ſome fr Enge 
time before. But as it was difficult to make an alliance 3 
with a prince actually in war with England, and as a peace P Cos 
could not be concluded by reaſon of Henry's pretenſions to ® 
the crown of France, a long truce was reſolved upon, almoſt 
equivalent to fa peace. In the treaty upon this occa- 
lion, 1t was agreed the truce ſhould Jaſt till one of the two 
parties defired to break i it, in which caſe he was to give the 
other five years notice, and the truce was to continue ten 

years without being revocable =, It was farther agreed that 
7 EL 71> M0 =. A 


— 


k Fifty thouſand florins. Commines, 


lib. ili. cap, 6. 


I — Tam in reſiſtentiam adverſario= 


rum et inimicorum noſtrorum extero- 
rum, regnum noſtrum Angliæ in parti- 


bus borealibus ut accepimus invadere 


nitentium, quam in ret reſſionem diver- 


ſorum rebellium noſtrorum,- Rymer's 
Federa, tom. xi, p. 676. 

m Rapin has not plainly expreſſed 
the nature of this truce : by the treaty, 


as it ſtands in Rymer's Fœdera, tom. 
xi. p. 683-690, the truce was not to 
be revoked in five years; atter which, 

f 11 


| Hollingſh, 


f 
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Hen. VI. a place ſhould be appointed to treat of a final peace. Le- 


1471, Wis XI. was pleaſed, I know not for what reaſon, that the 
duke of Guienne his brother ſhould be particularly included 


AR. Publ, in the truce. 


* IX, 'The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, the grand prior of 

4 <a the order of St. John of Jeruſalem ſet out for France, to 
bring home queen Margaret and the prince of W ales. 

Grants to 


. Shortly after, the earl of Warwick, out of affection to the 
_ ow of Juke of Clarence his ſon-in-law, or to attach that prince 
ic, the more to the king's ſide, reſtored him the government of 
p- 693,700, Ireland, with ſeveral manors in England, forfeited by Ed- 
p. 699, 700, ward's adherents. The marquis of Montague and Jaſpar 
| Tudor earl of Pembroke had likewiſe a ſhare in the king's 
„ 3 
Edward ſets Mean while, Edward having finiſhed all his preparations, 
1 ſailed from the port of Vere about the middle of March, 
Habington. bringing with him two thouſand men. He diſembarked at 


Hollingſn. Ravenſpurn, where Henry IV. had formetly landed, when he 
He lands at came to wreſt the crown from Richard II. 


Ravenf He expected to 
avenipur, £ s ö ; | 
and is coldly be received with acclamations, but, contrary to his expecta- 


received. tion, found the inhabitants of thoſe parts extremely diſpleaſed 


Hollingſ- with his coming. Some were well affected to the houſe of 
Hall. . . * Ry . 
Stow, Lancaſter ; others, ſeeing Edward ſo thinly attended, were 


afraid openly to eſpouſe his cauſe, However, as there were 
no regular troops, he met with no oppolition. But that was 
not all he deſired: he would have been glad to be met by 


Hetakeson- the people, and ſee his army increaſe, "The diſappointment 


eee obliging him to march with circumſpection, he cauſed it to 
ollie be rumoured, that he was come only as duke of Vork to 
claim the private inheritance of his family, which had been 
confiſcated®. Henry IV. had formerly uſed the fame artitice, 
but more juſtly, ſince he was baniſhed without legal cauſe: 
but if Edward had no right to the crown, as he {ſeemed to 


Hall. 


if either party thought fit to revoke it, the northward, and, a ſtorm arifing 
the revocation was not to take place till that night, they could not land till the 
five years more, that is, not till ten 14th, which they did at Ravenſpur and 
years after the date. N plwaces adjoining. The king lodged that 

n The 12th of March, Edward came night in a village two miles from the 


before Cromer, in Norfolk, where he 
ſent on ſhore fir Robert Chamberlaine, 
fir Gilbert Debenham, and others, to 
underſtand how the people ſtood af- 
feed ; they found, that by reaſon of 
the vigilance of John de Vere earl of 
Oxford, and the great preparations he 


had made, it was unſafe to land in 


thoſe parts: wherefore they ſteered to 


place of his landing, The next day, 


being the 15th of March, the king's 


forces met and joined in a body, whence | 
they proceeded to Beverly, etc. Ibid, 

© And ſhowed the earl of Northum- 
berland's letters, under his ſeal, where- 
in he had invited him over. Stow, p. 
423. 


own; 


£12k © 8s 


7 


confiſcated. The reaſon why he did not carry his pretenſions 


| | l S | 1 PERS 0 
| England without a well- grounded hope ef being teſtorcd, de- 
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own, he muſt have been guilty of uſurpation, and conſe- Hen: VI. 
quently could not with juſtice complain that his eſtate was 1471. 


any farther upon his arrival in the kingdom, ſeems to be The reaſon 

this: he was ſtrongly perſuaded that the people in general of it. 

were much more inclined to him than to his rival, but that 

the magiſtrates were againſt him. Indeed, as ſoon as the 

earl of Warwick had the government in his hands after Hen- 

ry's reſtoration, his firſt care was to hill all the offices with 

his creatures. It was therefore convenient that Edward ſhould 

furniſh the people with a pretence to favour him, how flight 

ſoever it might be, thereby to oppoſe the authority of the ma- 

Ziſtrates, who would have had too great an advantage, could 

they have affirmed he was come in arms to dethrone the 

reigning king: whereas by demanding only bis private patri— 

mony, he moved the peoples compaſſion, and infpired them > 

with hopes that the quarrel between the two houſes might at 

length be ended by reitoring his inheritance. Be this as it will, He marches 

Edward, though little pleaſed with the people's coldneſs, te Vork. 

marched towards York, giving Henry every where the title“ 

of King, and ſtyling himſelf only Duke ?. n 
The news cf Edward's landing having reached the court, Warwick 


8 « 2 mares to 
the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick departed from bet pin 


London to levy troops: at the ſame time the magiſtrates of back. 


the towns were ordered to ſhut their gates upon the enemy, Act, Publ. 


. | + 1a g t 4 E 
and the marquis of Montague, who kept at Pontefract with „ 


: | 2 c a P · 705. 
a body of troops 9, had orders to fight Edward before his ar- Hall. 


rival at Vork r. But the marquis, for what reaſon is un- Hollingck. 
known, remained in his poſt without making any motion to 


hinder his march *. Some aſcribe this conduct to his igno- The doubt- 


| i | 85 ful beha - 
rance of Edward's forces. But what likelihocd was there of gurof Noa. 
his wanting good intelligence upon ſo important an occaſion? tague, 
Others tax him with cowardice ; but he was one of the braveit 


lords of the kingdom. Some believe there was a good un- 


_ Cerſtanding between him and Edward, but the ſequel ſhewed 


the contiary. "Thoſe that reaſon with moſt probability, ſay, The appa- | 


that Montague, imagining Edward would not return into N 
* 


P It is incredible, ſays Hall, what q Four thouſand men, Stow, p. 423. 
effect this new imagination (his claim- r Or elſe to hinder him from proceed- 
ing only the duchy of Vork) had upon ing further, till he {:cu1d come himlelf, 
the people: all men, moved with mer- Hall, fol. 215. 


cy and compaſſion, began out of band s Stow ſays, he had received letters 
either to favour him, cr elſe net to from the duke of Clarence, that he 
reſiſt him, fol. 225. ſhould not fight until he came, p. 423. 


Vor. V. E ſigned 


— —— 
0 —— ———— Ä 


Hen. VI. ſigned to reſerve himſelf this way, in ordgr to make his peace 
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1471. With him: and though his attempt ſhould miſcarry, Monta- 
| cue did not deſpair of appeaſing the earl his brother. 


Edward, up- Mean while, Edward approaching York, two of the alder- 


on 1 men came and intreated him, in the name of the magiſtrates, | 
proach to 


York, is de- ©© march another way; repreſenting, that they could not re- 
fixed to take ceive into they city a prince that was come to take the crown 
enotherrout from their lawful king. Edward, purſuant to the plan he 
He anſwers had formed, replied, That he was not come to take the 
chr great % crown from the king: that ſince the people had declared 
Hail. for Henry, he acknowledged him for his ſovereign, and had 
Hollingh, © no intention to do him any prejudice: that he was come to 
„ requeſt the king for the reſtitution of his eſtate, not with 
an army to uſe force, but only with a ſew followers to ſecure 
«© him from the malice of his enemies: that the parliament 
“ ſhould be the judge of his cauſe, and deſired only to have 
means to pals his days quietly, inthe allegiance becoming a 
good ſubject : that however, the inhabitants of York ſhould 
of all others be the laſt to deny him admittance, fince his 
lands in the county, as well as his title of duke of York, 
rendered him their countryman. In fine, he prayed them 
to remember the favours, which, on ſeveral occaſions, the 
city had received from his family.” = 
The people The aldermen returned with this anſwer, which was not 
ob]'gz the ſufficient to ſatisfy the magiſtrates, devoted as they were to 


m: git it”* the earl of Warwick; but Edward's adherents in the city, 
to admit him 


* 


Ce 


* 


9 


q 


0 
cc 
(c 


Hall. perſuading the people that it would be very cruel to refuſe the 


. ollinaſh. gates to a prince, wþo, ſubmitting himſelf to the king and 
parliament, was only” come to demand his inheritance, there 
was ſuch a commotion that the magiſtrates were not able to 

Deputies are appeaſe it. All they could obtain of the people was, that de- 

tent to him. puties ſhould be ſent to Edward to make terms with him, in 

order to preſerve, as far as poſſible, the rights of the king, 
and fave the city from plunder. The deputies found Edward 


Heſwarsto ready to promiſe whatever they defired : he proteſted he was 


be Girhful 


1 Hen. ſincere, and promiſed he would do no damage to the city, and 
nh. always remain the king's faithful ſubject. Whereupon the gates 
8 were opened to him, and entering the city, he went to the ca- 
thedral, and confirmed his engagements with a folemn oath. 

Every thing being thus tranſacted on his part with great mild- 
neſs and moderation, he borrowed ſome money of the citizens, 
and, leaving a garriſon, departed in order for London. Dur- 
ing his ſhort ſtay at York, his army was greatly increaſed : 
he would not however have ventured to march towards 155 
on, 


* 
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don, had he not expected it would continue to increaſe in Hen. J 
his rout, and the duke of Clarence perform his promiſe *. 14715 


In the mean time, the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick were parted, in order to aſſemble their forces. Clarence } 
heir deſign was afterwards to join their troops in one body, rope 
and ſet at their head the prince of Wales, fon of Henry, who mand each 

was expected from France. The carl of Warwick thought mn IE. 


he had ſufficient time to prepare and join the duke of Cla- hcl 


rence, becauſe he did not doubt that wy other Montague p. 706. 
would be ſtrong enough to ſtop Edward ut, contrary. to his 
expectation, he heard that Montague had ſatrered him to 0 ontague 
pals without oppolition, and that his army continually increaſ 5 Edva, d 
ed upon his march with great numbers of officers and {oldiers, Hall, 

that came to him from all parts of the kingdom. He was Holliaghh. 
extremely ſurprized with the news, and could not teil waat to 

think of Montague, who behaved ſo remiſsly in an aizair of 


ſuch importance. He diſſembled however, and afte ending Warwick ; 
encamps a 


him expreſs orders to come and join him, and deſiring the Coventry, 


duke of Clarence to advance with all poſſible diligence, rel folv- Hall, 

ed to encamp near Coventry, and there expect Edward. His 

deſign was to follow him in caſe he had the boldneſs to come 

between him and the duke of Clarence, or amuſe him in 

thoſe parts till his two other bodies were arrived. Indeed, 
Montague began his march to join his brother, and the duke The duke 


3 df Clarence likewiſe advancing kept within diſtance, awif he jojn him. 


of about four miles, and came to Not- Hall, 155 Hollinſh. 


intended the ſame thing. Y 
Mean while, Edward, who was now about Coventry s, ny dene 10 
approached the earl of Warwick s intrenchments, with a how he would at- 


of attacking them. The earl, Sing himſelf weak, ſent fre- 85 1. him. 


quent expreſies to the duke of Clarence, to deſire him to ad- 5e lingſn, 
vance with all poſſible expedition: but the duke ſtill found  * 


ſome excule to defer the junction, Whilſt the two armies 


were thus in fight, and ready in all appearance to engage, 


the duke of Gleceſter, with a ſmall train, rode forth from 
the camp of Edward his brother, and, without Cemanding a 


ſafe- conduct, went directly to the duke of Clarence. At their 


firſt meeting the two brothers tenderly embraced one anotaer 3 - 


't In his march from York to Lon- paired to him, Here they perſnaded 
con, inſtead of going through Ponte- him to iſſue out iproclamation as king, 
tract, where the marquis of Monta- under the name of Edward IV. faying, 

due lay encamped, he took a compaſs they oe ſerve no man but a King, 
Ps 1329. 
tingham, where fir Thomas Parre, fir Stow, mY, 

James Harrington, fir William Stanley, 4 Where; he came March 29, Hc — 
tir Thomas Burab, fir Thomas Nlont- ling! in, Pc 1329s 
$omery, fir William Norris, ete., re- 


E 2 then, 


joins Edward 


Wards Lon- 8 
n his intrenchments, or march directly for London; and the 


Id ward. 
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1105 VI. then, aſter a ſhort conference, the duke of Clarence having 

1471. gained the principal officers, cauſed Edward to be proclaimed 

in his army. The ſame day Edward headed his own troops, 

and joined the duke of Clarence with all the marks of a mu- 
tual friendſhip. 

Hall, This was a ſtunning blow to the earl of Warwick, who 

The duke Jittlg expected it: however, in ſpite of this misfortune, which 


ffers his 
e IRE would have diſcouraged any other man, he could not reſolve 


The dolce of 


Clarence 


the earl, who to hearken to any propoſals of agreement, though the duke 


_— it. of Clarence offered him his mediation ; but ſuch a mediator, 
a 


t oflinzh. Who had ſo openly betrayed him, could not but be ſuſpected 
by him. As his army would foon be reinforced by Monta- 
gue's troops, and he was ſtrongly intrenched, he did not 
think proper too haſtily to treat of an accommodation, which 
muſt have been very diſadvantageous td him: befides, he 
hoped that London, where he had left the duke of Somerſet 
and the archbiſhop of York *, would ſhut her gates againſt 
Edward, if he appeared before that city. In that caſe he was 
reſolved to follow him, immediately after Montague's arrival, 
and force him either to retire elſewhere, or join battle at the 
gates of the capital with a manifeſt diſadvantage. But Theſe 

meaſures proved not very juſt, - 

Edward Preſently aiter the junction of the two brothers, it was 

warches to- debated whether they ſhould attack the ear] of Warwick in 


Hall. Jaſt was deemed moſt convenient: firſt, becauſe Faw ard hav- 

Hellingſh, ing many friends in the city, it was likely that ſeeing him 
approach with a powerful army, they would uſe their endea- 
vours to procure him admittance; and the earl of Warwick's 
diſtance would greatly facilitate their . ſecondly, no- 
thing could be more for Edward's advantage than to have 
London on his ſide; : he wanted money, and could not caſily 

find it elſewhere : moreover, he could not abſolutely rely 

upon his reſtoration, ſo long as he was not matter of the me- 
tropolis: laſtly, it was of the utmoſt re ce to have 
Henry in his power. He began therefore his march to Lon- 
don, leaving the earl of Warwick behind him. not without 
danger of being reduced to great ſtralts in caſe the Londoners 
xefuſed to receive him. 

The Lon- When the news reached London that the two brothers 

nn ot were joined abd approaching the city, the eart of Warwick 

to recrive Was given over for loft, This tb olivt | :nipired the pe 


| ze people with 


real a terror, Which Edward's friends carefully cheriſhed, by ag- 
all, OT | 4 


Hiollingſh. 


Edmund Beaufort, * Ceorge Nevil 


. | 5 gravating 
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gravating the city's danger of being expoſed to Edward's in- Hen. VI 
dignation, unleſs it was averted by a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion. At 1471 
the ſame time, they, that after Edward's flight had taken. 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey, came out and ſupported 
that prince's int-reſt, Ou the other hand, thoſe that were 
againſt him durft hardly open their mouth, for fear {heir en- 

; ſhould turn to their ruin. So, without waiting the 
reſolution of the magiſtrates, the people were ready to open 
the gates t) Edward, and run out to meet Him y. In vain 
did the duke of Somerſet and the archbiſhop of York op- 
poſe this reſolution ; they were not heard. In vain did they 
promiſe the people, that the ear! of Warwick would come 
to their relief in three days : : Edward's army, which was 
now at the gates of the city, wrought a contrary effect. bo 
fine, Edward's party prevailing, the people went out in 
crowds to receive him with acclamations, which, whether 

real or feigne!, were to him of great ſervice. Whilſt Ed- 

ward was thus received, Henry's friends withdrew from the 

city, without any one's thinking to help that unfortun.te 

prince to make his eſcape. 
Edward entered London on the 11th of April, and imme: Edward en- 

lately thanked the people for their affection, and promiſed to 3 

have it in everlaſting remembrance. He ſeconded this pro- Hollingſh. 

miſe with ſeveral acts of clemency, which entirely won him 

the hearts of the citizens. Mean while, Henry, who had not | 

found means to eſcape, nor perhaps ſo much as thought of | 

it =, was again impriſoned in the Tower, from whence he | 

had been taken ſeven months befre to re-mount the throne. 


I 

Y Y WEN they did upon theſe three the wives of the chief citizens, they 
- accounts: They were induced there- perſuaded their huſbands and relations 
4 to by the many friends of his that had to declare for him. Commines, lib, iti, 
p taken ſanctuary, and particularly. the c. 7. 

: queen his wife. 2. Becauſe he owed 2 He was delivered to Edward by the 
i ſeveral merchants great. ſums, which archbiſhop of York, who had made his 
E would have otherwiſfe been loft. And, peace with him. 


z4dly, Edward having been familiar with 


Hollingth. p. i332, 
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Continuation of the Reign of Epwarp IV. 
Edw. IV. FoDWARD had not time to make a long ſtay at London. 
1471. Two days after his arrival, he departed to put himſelf at 
the head of his army, hearing the earl of Warwick was 
Edward goes advanced to St. Albans, Undoubtedly the earl was extremely 
out to meet embarraſſed. He had decamped from Coventry, and marched 


hobo with great diligence, in expectation that the city of London 


reſolves o would keep Edward at leaſt a few days before the walls, and 


8 the news of his approach hinder the inhabitants from receiv- 
. ing him. But he ſaw the metropolis loſt, King Henry in 
priſon, and the whole kingdom, as it were, ready to declare 


for his enemy. In this extremity there was no other refuge, 


but to fight and vanquiſh Edward. A victory was the only 
means of reſtoring his affairs. But on the other hand, tho' 

he had a good army, it was far from being ſo ſtrong as Ed- 
ward's, which too continually increaſed, ſince his being ma- 
ſter of London. Beſides, the conduct of the marquiſs of 
Montague his brother was ſo myſterious, he could not tell 
what to thipk of it, He remembred he entered with reluc- 
tance into the project of dethroning Edward, and had lately 
twice neglected to fight him, upon occaſions where all hazards 
were to be run. It is true, he was come to join him, but 
this farther increaſed his ſuſpicions. The duke of Clarence 


his ſon-in-law's cxample. made him apprehenſive, his own 


brother was corrupted. In this ſtate of fear and uncertainty, 
he would willingly have diſmiſſed him, if he had not been 
afraid of diſcouraging his army. In ſhort, after many re- 
flections upon the poſture of his affairs, flight being difficult 
and diſhonorable, and the ſucceſs of the battle yet uncertain 
he concluded, his only way was to venture a battle, and die 
honorably, if victory declared for his enemy, But withal, 
he reſolved fo to order it, that the marquiſs his brother ſhould 
run the fame fortune with him, fince it was the event only 
He marches that could aſſure him of his fidelity. In this reſolution, he 
towards marched from St. Albans to Barnet, which is but ten miles 
London. | * | a . 
Hall. from London, where he met Edward, who was likewiſe ad- 
_ vancing. to fight. There, upon the 14th of April, being 
Eaſter day, a terrible baitle was fought, which decided the 
fate of the two competitors. Edward had brought Henry 
vith hire, not daring to commit him to any one's cuſtody, 
Thus that unfortunate prince ſeemed bora only to in, the 
port 
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ſport of fortune: happy in being, 


back Edw 
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by his natural weakneſs 1 
mind, leſs ſenſible of his misfortunes than any ner would 1471 


have been . 
The battle began early in the morning, and I: ſted till The battle 
noon. Never perhaps had two armies been feen to fight with eg 
more bravery and obſtiaacy,”” Every one conſidering himſelf and Monta- 
as a rebel in caſe the enemy was vic ctorious, no favour was gue defeated 


nd ſlain. 
expected. 4 he barbariy uſually prac Stiſed in civil wars was ff, 1 25 


Well known, and more eſpecially in this, where ſundry re- Hollingſh. 


volutions in favour of both parties had carried animoſity to the Stow. 
higheſt gegree. T his probably was the true cauſe of the con- 
tinuarſce of the battle. The earl of Warwick's troops, tho? 

in erior in number ®, fought deſperately, being determined, 

by the example of their general, either to conquer or die. 
They had even reaſon to hope, for ſome time, that victory 
was going to declare in their favour. Some ſquadrons de- Hall, 
tached by the earl of Warwick from the third line, ahined ſo 
much ground upon their enemies, that ſeveral poſt:d to Con- 

don with the news of their defeat. But Edward not lofing 

the preſence of mind ſo neceſſary to a general on ſuch perilous | 
occaſions, ordered a body of reſerve to advance, who falling 
upon the victorious enemies in the flank, put them in ex- 
treme diſorder. Ihe ſmall number of the earl of Warwick's . 
troops, ſuffered him not to make a detachment to oppole to that 
body. At the ſame time, the eay} of Oxford, who had beat 

s troops, conſidering he had left the line where 

he was poſted too much expoled, w leeled about to return ta 

his poſt. This precaution, though prudent, occaſioned the Caufe of + 
earl of Warwick's defeat. The ear! of Oxforu's badge upon EI ward's 
his arms and colours was a ſtar with fireams, and . dward's ap 
device was a ſun. A ſmall miſt, which aroſe during the bat- Habington. 
tle, hindering the earl of Warwick's troops from diſcerning 

the difference, they furiouſly cha:ged theſe ſquadrons as they 

werf returning to their poſt, and put them to rout before the 

earl 'of Oxford had time to remove their miſtake. Lhis bred 

an extrenis confulion in the army. Some imagining they 

were detray ed, becauſe they were attacked by their own 


bf 


.2 In Edward's army, the frost was 


led by Richard du ce or Gloceſter 3 Ed- 


ward himſelf, and George duke of Cla- 
rence commanded the main body; and 
William lord Haſtings the rear. In 
the earl of Warwick? s army, the right 
wing was. commanded by John! Neville 
marquis of Montague, and John de Vere 
carl of Oxford; the leit by the carl of 


Warwick himſelf, and John Halen 


duke of Exeter; and a body or archers, 
which was in the middle, by Edmund 
Beaufort duke of Sonierfet. Hall, fol. 
21”. | 

b The number of king Edwerd's 
troops did not exceed nine thouſand, 


Hollingſh, Ps 1335 


** , nets 
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Edw. IV. men, ran away to the enemies. Others ſeeing them fly 


147T. 


Hall. 


Commin. 


Oxford and 
Somerſet 
eicape. 
Exeter is 
wounded. 
Lall. 
hollingſh, 


Fdward 


returns to 
London. 


Hall. 


— 


ſew moments aſter him. 


that way, thought themſelves attacked in the rear, and knew 
not what courſe to take. Mean while, Edward improving 
this miſtake, cut in pieces the troops that were flying towards 
him. The earl of Warwick perceiving the diſorder, did his 
utmoſt to remedy it, but it was to no purpoſe. At laſt, 
willing to animate his troops by his example, he ruſhed, tho” 


on foot, among the thickeſt of his enemies, where he quickly 
fell, covered with wounds. 


The marquiſs of Montague his 
brother, defſtious to reſcue him, periſhed in the attempt a 
Thus ended the battle about noon, 
by the entire deſeat of Warwick's army, ten thouſand where- 
of were ſlain on the ſpot e. It is ſaid, Edward, who in all 
the other battles was wont to publiſh before the foht, that the 
common ſoldiers ſhould be ſpared, and the officers put to the 
ſword, had ordered now that no quarter ſhould be given. 
The. earl. of Oxferd and the duke of Somerſet fled into Wales 
to the earl of Pembroke, who was levying troops for the earl 
of Warwick. The duke of Exeter was left for dead among 
the ſlain; but coming to life again, he crawled to the next 
houſe, from whence he found means to be carried to London, 
where he took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey. | 
ouch was the ſucceſs of this bloody day, and ſuch the end 
of the famous earl of Warwick, who ſince the beginning of 
the quarrel between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, had 
made in England the greateſt hgure any ſulyect had ever done 
before bim. In a word, he had made and unmade kings as 
he pleaſed. Nothing more glorious could be ſaid of a private 
man, if true glory conſiſted in exceſs of power d. 

Edward having thus obtained a complete victory, which 
ſeemed to ſecure him the crown, returned to London e, where 
he was triumphantly received. The citizens could not ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their joy, to ſee themſelves freed from the 
danger to which they would have been expoſed, had the ear} 
of W arwick been Conqueror. The king s firſt care was to 


© Hall ſays, there were ten thouſand 4. Bis body, and that of his 8 


Nain on both ſces; Fabian hath but 


about fifteen hundred; and Stow four 


thouſand. They were buried in the 
field of battle, half a mile from Earnet, 
where a chapel was afterwards built in 
memory of {Wile The moſt conſider- 
able perſons lain on Edward's fide, 
were, the lords Cromwell and Say, the 
lord Montjoy's ſon, Sir Humphrey Bour- 
ehier ſon of the lord Berners, &c. Hall, 

fol, 218. Hollin, p. 335. Stow, p. 42 3. 


John Neville marquiſs of Montague, 
) after being expoſed three days, to all 
comers, in St. Paul's cathedral, were 
conveyed to Biſham-abbey in Berkſhire, 
and there buried, Hall, fol. 218, Stow, 
p-. 423. 

e On Faſter dav, in the afternoon ; 
he went immediately to St. Paul's 
church, where he cftered his ſtandard, 
Hall, fol, 218. 


return 
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return God thanks for the vieory at St. Paul's church; after Edw. IV. 
which, he ordered the unfortunate Henry to be ſent to his old 1471. 
vrifoin. A few days after, he granted a pardon to the arch- 
biſhop of York, probably not to incenſe the clergy by the Fen arch- 
puniſhment of one of their principal members. Beſides, he York i 
remembered the great ſervice that prelate had done him, tho” pardoned. 
perhaps more out of negligence than affection, in ſuffering him ee 
to eſcape from his confinement at Middl-ham. e 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, queen Margaret, who was juſt Queen Mar- 


; t 
arrived from France in Dorſetſhire f, ſaw herſelf in a n e 


with the 
worthy of pity. She had ſcarce time to refreth herſelf two prince. 


days, when ſhe received the fatal news of the defeat and death ret 4 
of the earl of Warwick. Though ſhe had hitherto bravely She oon 
withſtood all the attacks of Forte, ſhe was ſo afffted with at the news 
this new diſgrace, that ſhe fell into a ſwoon, out of which 94 the de- 
ſhe recovered with great difficulty. She ſaw in an inſtant all ea 
the conſequences, and perceiving no refuge, ſhe gave way to 
her grief, and loſt upon this occaſion that wonderful firm- 
nets, by which the had ever been fo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed. 
Thus yielding to her unhappy lot, and thinking only of ſav- and takes 
ing the prince her fon, ſhe took ſanctuary in the abbey of 2 
Beaulieu in Hampſhire. She was ſtill in the mortal agonies, Hollingſh. 
cauſed by this fatal accident, when ſhe ſaw arrive the duke 
of Somerſet, John Beaufort his brother, the earls of Pem- 
broke and Devotidhire, and the lord Wenlock. The two 
laſt had been for Edward, and unhappily for them had de- 
ſerted him. The queen had alſo with her the grand prior 
of St. John's, ſent into France to conduct her to England. _ 
All theſe lords, with ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, ſtrove Her friends 
to comfort her and revive her hopes. They repreſented to CONE TORT 
her, That ſhe had not reaſon yet to deſpa'r'; that indeed her to try 
« Edward was victorious, but might be vanquiſhed again: her fortune 
& that the kingdom ſtill : bounding with friends to ing OI TT 
& Henry, it was not fo difficult as the imagined to form a 
new army capable of {topping the uſurper's progreſs: that 
as the gaining of one battle had reſtored him to the throne, 
& ſo the loſs of another might caſt him down: that the ſun- 
& dry revolutions for and-againſt the two houſes, ſince. the 

quarrel began Hught to teach her, that there was itill hope, 
provided the would nat by any unſeaſonable fear relinquiſh 
her own intereſts, with thoſe of the king her huſband and 


the prince her ſon : that her armies had been. frequently 


C5 


cc 


f She e march 24, and landed at ; Weymozth Cn "AP! il 13 or 14. 
Holjingſh, p. 1331, 1335. 
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Edw. IV. victorious under her conduct, and it was by no means im- 


1471. „ poſſible that victory ſhould once more incline to her ſide. 
——— Laſtly, that all the world conſidered the prince of Wales 
* as undoubted heir of the crown, and by ſetting him at the 
« head of the army, there was ſtill room to expect a happy 

6 revolution.” 
She would If Margaret was afraid to 0 herſylf once more to the 
put her ſon. viciſſitude of fortune, it was not upon her own account. 


out of dan- "The prince her ſon was the cauſe of all her uneafineſs. Her 


Hall. tenderneſs for him, made her ſee all the fatal conſequences of 
Hollingh. the undertaking propoſed to her, in caſe it was not crowned 
with ſucceſs. She plainly perceived, he could not attempt 


to recover the crown of his anceſtors, without hazarding at 


the ſame time his own life; and that conſideration was ſo 
grievous to her, as to hinder her coming to any reſolution, 


In this perplexity, ſhe propoſed ſending the prince into France, 


that in cafe the enterprize ſucceeded, he might reap the bene- 
nt, and if it miſcarried, might at leaſt be in ſafety. But the 


The duke of duke of Somerſet repreſented to her, that it was chiefly upon 
args is the preſence of the prince that her hopes could be founded, 
Want which alone would be capable of drawing multitudes into his 


ſervice, and induce the troops to. fight valiantly for him. At 


She yields length the queen, after enduring a violent conflict in her 


to hims. ſoul, between the fear of loſing. her fon, and the defire of 
| procuring him a crown which ſhe believed his lawtul right, 
= conſented to follow the advice of her friends. 

The ſpeed This reſolution: being taken, it was agreed, that the queen 

wherewith and prince ſhould retire to Bath, and the relt go and aſſemble 

the Lana”. their friends, with the remains of the earl of Warwick's 


ſtrians lev 0 | | i 
> alk" army s. The cart of Pembroke undertook to levy an army in 


army, Wales, where his intereſt was great, and immediately de- 


parted; only defiring the duke of Somerſet, who was to com- 
mand in chief under the prince of Wales, to run no hazard 

till joined by the Welſh. The ſuddenneſs wherewich all theſe 
lords levied or aſſembled their troops, would be moſt ſurpri- 


ſins, if in the firſt p'ace, the aſtoniſhing effects uſually produ- 


ced by hatred and revenge, eſpecially in civil wars, were not 


conſidered. Secondly, it muſt be remembered, that the re- 


mains of the earl of Warwick's army having diſperſed them- 
ſelves after the battle of Barnet, wanted only a leader to head 
them. Laſtly, as it was but a few days fince the battle, it 
was not yet known how the Conqueror would: behave to the 


Z And ſo, they ſoon Kae together a Got. Dorſet, Wilts, Devon, and rn 


large army out of the counties of Somer- wal, Idem. p. 1336, 
| | Vane 
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yanquiſhed. So moſt having greater reaſon to expect ſeverity Edw.IV 
2404; 


than mercy, choſe rather to venture again their lives in bat- 
tle, than run the riſk of dying on the gibbet and ſcaffold. 
Be this as it will, it appears in the Collection of the Public 

Acts, that the 27th of April, thirteen days after the battle 
of Barnet, the Lancaſtrian lords had now re- -allembled an 
army. 


75 


Upon es Fame day, as appears by the date, Edward iſſued Proclama- 


out a proclamation, ſetting fofth, that his title to the crown 
was unqueſtionable : firſt, by reaſon : 
of parliament : 
laſt, where the marquis of Montague and the earl of War- 
wick were ſlain. That notwithſtanding theſe three moſt 
firm foundations, namely, reaſon, parliamentary authority, 
and victory, ſundry perſons had taken up arms agaiuft him: 
but to avoid the effuſion of more blood, he had thought 


proper to give his people a lift of the names of thoſe perſons 


who were pronounced traitors and rebels, that their encou- 
ragers might not nan if any miſchief befel them. The 


perſons proſcribed were, Margaret, ſtiling herſelf queen of 


England, Edward her ſon, the duke of Exeter, the duke of 
Somerſet, John earl of Oxford, John Courtney earl of 
Devonſhire, William viſcount de Beaumont, John Beaufort 


brother to the duke of Somerſet, Hugh Courtney, with eleven 


others, 

Mean while, Edward loſt not a moment, 
were ready to march, he put himſelf at their head h to give 
his enemies battle, beſore the earl of Pembroke joined them 
with the Welſhmen. 
with the queen had been, they w ere far from being in ſo good 
poſture as the king, becauſe of their want of arms and am- 
munition. So, knowing that Edward was 


EF them, they reſolved to retire into Wales, where the ſitua- 77 
tton of the country would help them to avoid fighting as long 


as they pleaſcd. 


tion to give battle. 


9 The point was to paſs the Severn before 


the king overtook them, and for that purpoſe they marched 


Beſides, they expected to be joined very 
ſoon by the earl of Pembroke, and then ſhould be in condi- 


* He ſet out, April 19, with ſuch 
forces as he had got together about Lon- 
don, and came to Windfor; from whence 
he departed on the 24th, and 27th came 
to Abingdon, where he waited the 28th 
for the coming of ſome troops, Thie 


29th, he advanced towards Cirenceſter, 
and thence to Malmſbury, and after- 


warss to Sodbury, on May 1, where he 
was informed the enemies intended to 
meet him, Idem. p. 1336, 1337. 


to 


tion againſt* 
the queen. 


ſecondly, by authority Att. Pub. 
thirdly, by his victories, and particularly the *. f. 79. 


As the troops Edward 


marches. 
againſt her, 
Hall. 


How diligent ſoever the lords in league Holling ſh. | 


marching in queſt She would 


tire into 
Ales, 


OY n 


Ed w. IV. to Gloceſter i. 


_ Tewkſbury, they 


The duke of ſet ſtrenuoufly oppoſed it. 


Fall fore they were rendered more impenetrable, and before the 
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But that city refuſing her gates *, and there 

1471, being no likelihood of taking it at the firſt aſſault, much leſs 
— of beſieging | it in form, they reſolved to paſs the Severn at 

He over- Tewkſbury. Mean time, Edward ſo cloſely purſued them, 

takes ner ar that upon their arrival at Tewkſbury, they conſulted whether 


ſhould. paſs the river, at the peril of ſeeing their rear 


put to rout, or intrench themſelves in a park adjoining to 


The queen the town, till the earl of Pembroke arrived. The queen, 
fo patlins who thought only of ſaving the prince, was for paſting. 
the Severn. 


Some others, more out of complaiſance to her than for any 
good reaſon, ſeconded her opinion. But the duke of Somer- 
Lohr waſte He repreſented the enemy was ſo. 
Soainft it, NEAT, that before the army had all paſſed, he would certainly 
Hall. have it in his power to attack them, and cut in pieces thoſe 
| who ſhould have the misfortune to be left behind: That ſuch 
an accident, which ſeemed unavoidable, could not but prove 
very fatal, and diſcourage ſuch as were ſtill friends to the 
houſc of Lameäſter In fine; though their army was inferior 
in number to that of the enemy, that diſadvantage might be 


— repaired by intrenching themſelves in the park, which would 


balance the ſuperiority of his troops. After mature delibe- 
ration, this opinion was thought moſt adviſeable, conſidering 
the circumſtances of time and place. Hiſtorians, of whom 
few underſtand the art of War, have taxed the duke of So- 
merſet with imprudence and rafhneſs, ſolely becauſe they con- 
ſidered not the difficulty of paſſing a River like the Severn, 
with the enemy in the rear, But if that general had been guilty 
of no other fault, perhaps the queen's affairs would have taken 
another turn. At leaſt ſhe might have waited the earl of 
Pembroke's arrival l, and by fighting upon equal terms, cauſed 
her enemy to run an equal hazard, This the ſequel will de- 
monſtrate. 


He in- Phe reſolution being taken of expecting Edward, the 


eee whole night was ſpent in making intrenchments round the 
mſeli by 


Tewkſbury, Park, which were finiſhed before day; ſo ardently was it la- 
Edward re- boured to be ſecured from ſurprize. Edward approaching to 
. hve £ 10 at- view them, judged it abtolute y neceſſary to attack them, be- 
FCK him. 


Hollllgſh. arrival of. the earl of Pe mbroke, Who was hourly expected. 


1 Queen M. rearet removed from Path k Richard, ſon of the lord Beau- 
(where ſhe was) in great haſte to Briſtol; champ of Powkey, was governor of 
from whence ſhe ſent a tew horſem 8 this town, which was under the. obe- 
to diſcover whether ſhe could fately _ diencre of Richad the king's brother, 
paſs the Severn at G ocefter ; and foon Hall, fol., 220.  Holtin;ſh- 


p. 1327 
eſter advanced tonerds that city, and This was what ſcvers! of the Of- 
thence went to Ven kfouiy: Ipid. cer: advifſed her to do. Hall, fol. 220. 
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So without loſs of time, he drew up his army in two lines. Edw. IV. 

He gave the command of the firſt to the duke of Gloceſter, 1470 

his younger brother, and headed the ſecond himſelf with the. 

duke of Clarence. The duke of Somerſet ranged his arm 

behind the intrenchments, in three bodies, of which he com- 

manded the foremoſt himſelf n, in order. to ſuſtain the firſt * 

ſhock. Wenlock n conducted the ſecond, under prince Ed- 

ward, who was conſidered as the commander in chief. Ihe 

earl of Devonſhire » was placed at the head of the third. 

Edward taking a cloſer view of the intrenchments, perceived 

an opening to be left to go out upon occaſion. I his made 

him think, the duke of Somerſet hoped to repel the firſt 

charge, and if he obſerved any diſorder among the aſſailants, 

had reſolved to ſally out and improve the advantage. So, Hollingſh. 

the more eaſily to draw him out of his lines, he ordered the 

duke of Gloceſter who was to begin the fight, to retreat with _ 
ſome precipitation, in caſe he met with too tron a reſiſtance; 
and if he was purſued, to face about, and vigorouſty attack 
his purſuers, in the aſſurance of being ſupported by all the 

reſt of the army. This order was founded upon Edward's 


knowlege of the duke of Somerſet's intrep ee and good 
opinion of himſelf 


Every thing being thus diſpoſed, the duke of Glocefter The battle 
began the attack of che intrenchments with great vigour. But - Tewki- 
finding the enemies ſtood their ground, and appeared every Hai 
where ready to ſuſtain his aſſaults, he retreated toward the 
ſecond line, with a precipitation that made the duke of So- 
merſet believe the whole body to be diſmayed. Then it was Falſe ſtep 

that the duke, not being able to curb the impetuoſity of his Ee duke 
courage, and thinking he ought to improve the advantage, m— welter 
ſallied out of his intrenchment⸗ to preſs the enemy's army, Hollingth. 
which he imagined to be now in confuſion. At the ſame 
time, he ſent Wenlock word to come Immediately to his ſup- 
port. Mean while the duke of Gloceſter, who was again 
drawn up at a great diſtance from the intrenchments, ſeeing 
the duke of Somerſet advancing towards him in god order, 


ſaved him ſome part of the way. As he was ſure of being 
DO 


pported by the king his brother, who was not far off, he fas 
riouſly fell upon the troops that were marching againſt him, 
and by that vigorous and unexpected attack, ſo aſtoniſhed 
them, that they law nd other reluge than to fly in diſorder 
to their camp. The duke of Somerſet was in a fury, when 


m With his hiot her the = John 
Beaufort. Hall, fol. 220 


- @ -<- F * 


3H 
n And the lord St. Tot iN. 


| Iden, 
6. 'T! ems Court e. 


he 


thee cone — — - 1 * 
— — - - 


Hall. . 
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Edw. IV. be perceived himſelf unſupported. He had depended upon 
1471. Wenlock, and inſtead of finding him without the intrench- 
—— ments with the ſecond line, to oppoſe the duke of Gloceſter, 
Hall. he ſaw him motionleſs in the very place where he firſt drew 
N up his men. Not being able at this ſight, to bridle his rage, 
Wenlock he furiouſly rode up to him, and clove his {kull with a battle- 
axe. 5 
Thedukeof Mean time the duke of Gloceſter entering the enemy's 
Siet camp together with the run-a-ways, made a terrible laughter, 
enemy's Wenlock being dead, the young prince knew not what to 
3 do, and the duke of Somerſet tranſported with paſſion, was 
Hollingh, incapable of giving orders, and making himſelf obeyed. Thus 
confuſion inſtantly ſpreading in the army, and the king, who 
cloſely followed the duke his brother, entering likewiſe the 
camp, the queen's troops thought only of ſaving themſelves 
The queen by flight, without making any farther reſiſtance. It is ſaid, 


2 the queen was found in a chariot, half dead with grief at the 


ſight of her forlorn affairs, without knowing what was hecome 
of the prince her ſon, and was brought in that condition to 
Hollingh, king Edward. A hiſtorian however affirms, it was not till a 
duay or two after the battle, that ſhe was taken out of a nun- 
nery where ſhe had fled for refuge, and conducted to the king 
then at Worceſter. In this battle, by which the crown was 
entirely ſecured to Edward, there fell on the queen's ſide but 
three thouſand, becauſe the two laſt lines ran away without 
fighting. Among the ſlain were found the earl of Devon- 
ſhire and Sir John Beaufort brother of the duke of Somerſet b. 
The prince of Wales, the duke of Somerſet 9, and the grand 
prior of St. John's r, were made priſoners. But it would 
have been more happy for them to have died in the battle, 
ſince they ſaved their lives only to loſe them in a leſs honour- 
Hollingth, able manner. The young prince being brought into the king's 
Stow. preſence, appeared before him with an undaunted countenance, 
Fo without debaſing himſelf by ſubmiſſions unbecoming his birth. 
Edward was ſurpriſed, and {till more, when, aſking him how 
he came to be to raſh thus to enter his kingdom in arms; 
the prince replied, That he was come to recover his own 
The prince inheritance, which had been unjuſtly uſurped.” Edward, 


murdered in full of indignation at this boldneſs, ſtruck him on the mouth 


3 with his gantlet, and turned from him. This was, as it 
Stow, were, the ſignal to take away the life of that unfortunate 
p. And a!fo Sir John Delves, Sir Ed- q Edmund Beaufort. 

ward Han pden, Sir Robert Whyting- r Joha Langſtrother. 


ham, Sit ehn Lewkenher, &c. Hall, 
| Prince 
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prince. It is ſaid, immediately upon the king's withdrawing, Edw. IV. 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter his brothers, the earl 147 1 
of Dorſet 5, and the lord Haſtings, fell like wild beaſts upon A 
the young prince, and ſtabbed him with their daggers. It is 
certain, he was murdered that inſtant, and probably, the 

king bad given orders beforehand for that barbarous execution. 

But I do not know, whether the hiſtorians are to be credited, 

who affirm, theſe four lords killed him with their own hands. 

This might be an effect of the prejudice of thoſe that wrote Remark 
the hiſtory after the reſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter, upon it. 
ſince it is certain they have forgot nothing to render the 

houſe of York odious. It is likely, however, the murder was 
committed in the preſence of the fore- mentioned lords. Some Hall. 

ſay, the prince eſcaping out of the battle, the king offered a Hollingſhe 
penſion of five hundred pounds ſterling to any perſon that 

ſhould bring him dead or alive, promiſing, if he was alive, 

not to put him to death: That upon this promiſe Sir Richard 

Crofts, in whoſe hands he was fallen, brought him to tlie 

king, who performed not his word. The prince loſt his life 

at cighteen years of age . Next day the duke of Somerſet, gomertet 
and the grand prior of the order of St. John were beheaded u. beheaded, 


Queen Margaret was confined in the Tower, where ſhe re- — 
— * 5 . | tow, 
mained a priſoner til/1475, when Lewis XI. ranſomed her Hollingſh. 


for fifty thouſand crowns v. Such was the fald cataſtrophe Act. Pub. 

of this princeſs, who, for attempting to rule England with an > WP. Ba TY 

abſolute ſway, cauſed a great effuſion of Engliſh blood, and 

wrought her own as well as the ruin of the king her ſpöuſe, | 

of the prince her fon, and of all the houſe of Lancaſter, of 

which there remained but a ſingle branch in the perſon of the 

earl of Richmond. There was, it ſeems, a ſort of fatalit 

-with regard to the kings of England, that married the daugh- 

ters of France. Edward II. "Richard II. Henry VI. and 

Charles I. were the only kings that eſpouſed French prin- 

ceſſes *, and they all four underwent the ſame Fate, wir of 

them by the fault of their queens, 
The battle of Tewkſbury fought on the 4th of May Y, ; Hollingſh, 

eighteen days after that of Barnet, was the twelfth fince the Stowe 


s Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, 


Hall, fol. 221. Hollingſhead, p. 1340. 

t He was buried without any fo- 
lemnity, among ſome perſons, in the 
Black -Friers in Tewkſbury. Hall, fol, 
221. 


u They were behe aded May 6. Hall. 


Hollingſhead ſays, it Was the 7th, p. 
1340. 


Her father ranſomed _ for that 
ſum, which he borrowed of Lewis XI. 
and mortgaged to him for it the kings 
dom of Naples and Sicily, and the 
county of Provence. Hall, fol. 221, 
* Rapin forgot Henry V. But of this 
ſee more in the note on his refleQions 
at the end of the reign of Richard III. 
Y Hall ſays it was the 2d, fol, 22.1, 


"gg 


—— — — 


—— — —ꝗ— w;2mr— 


of Faucon- 
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Edw. IV. beginning of the quarrel between the two roſes. But it was 
1471. not the laſt, though followed by no other in the reſt of this 


—— reign. 

The baſtard Whilſt Edward was employed in purſuing the queen, there 
bridge riſze aroſe a freſh enemy againſt him. Thomas Nevil, known by 
againſt the the name of the baſtard of Fauconbridge, e he was 


* natural ſon to the lord of that name, had been made vice- 
Tall. 


Hollingſh. admiral of the channel, during the earl of Warwick's ad- 


miniſtration, to whom he adhered. The earl being dead, 
and king Edward re-inthroned, the baſtard had lolt his lace. 
As he was a man of il! morals and without means, he faw 
no other way to ſubſiſt than turning pirate. When he found 
the king employed in the weſt in purſuit of the queen, he 
aſſembled ſome ſhips, and many perſons of deſperate fortunes, 
with whom he came upon the coaſt of Kent, not imagining 


He attempts the war newly kindled, would ſo quickly end. His deſign 


3 was to ſurprize London, and inrich himſelf with the plunder 


Hollingſn. Of the city. Accordingly, he began his march towards 


Stow. London *, giving out, that he only intended to free king 


Henry from captivity. On that pretence, drawing in many 
adherents of the houſe of Lancaſter, he formed an army of 
ſeventeen thouſand men. He preſently became maſter of 
Southwark. At the ſame time, he ordered part of his troops 
to paſs the Thames, and aſſault two of the city gates d, 


lle is re- whilſt himſelf attempted to force the bridge. But the einen | 


pulſed, 


h g had notice of his march, 
e having had notic march, were upon their guard, and 


to Sand- Tepulſed him on all fides. In the mean while, the baſtard 
wich, hearing of the ſucceſs of the battle of Tewkſbury, and know - 
ing the king was haſtily marching to London, retired in 
good order to Sandwich, where he fortified himſelf. Edward 
being come to London, paſſed through the city without ſtay- 
ing, and marched to Canterbury, where the baſtard ſent him 


. word he was ready to ſubmit upon certain terms, which were 
pardons N immediately granted him. The king even knighted him, and 


him; and made him vice-admiral ot the channel as belies. But he did 
e 


e not long enjoy theſe favours. Shortly after, he was behead- 
e eds FF for new or the old crimes. - 


The biſhop Edward arriving at London the 21ſt of Mary, after two 
of Win- | 


1 victories in leſs than three weeks, granted an abſolute pardon 
pardoned. | We 
Act. Pub. z May 12. Hollingſhead, p. 134 r. 
xi. Pp. 711, 2 Conſiſting of Eſſex men. Ibid. 
b Aldgate and Biſhopſgate, 
c He was at Worceſter, in his match 
againſt ſome rebels in the north, when 


he received the news of this infurreQion, 
whereupon he altered his courſe 28 
came to Coventry, May 11. Ho. uing-⸗ 
. 5 FR 

head, p. 1341. 


to 
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caſtrian. But he had not the ſame generoſity for king Henry, 
head of that hduſe. The innocent life of that unhappy prince 
ſeemed to ſcreen him from the cruelty of his victorious ene- 


81 


to William Wainflect biſhop of Wincheſter a, a zealous Lan- Edw. IV. 


1471. 


my. It was doubtleſs upon that account, Edward had twice 


before ſpared his life. Nay, it is very probable, he would 
have ſuffered him to dic a natural death, had he believed it 
conſiſtent with his ſafety. But he was afraid he ſhoutd never 
enjoy a ſettled repoſe, ſo long as that prince was alive; and 
this conſideration made him reſolve to diſpatch him. It was 
properly queen Margaret that haſtened her huſband's death by 
her laſt attempt to re-inthrone him. If ſhe had won the 
battle of Tewkſbury, and taken Edward prifoner, it is ſcarce 
to be doubted, that ſhe would have put him to death on the 
ſcaffold. She ought not therefore to think it very f {trang ge, that 
the ill ſucceis of her enterprize fell upon the heads of her 
huſband and fon, It is even very probable, ſhe was herſelf in- 
debted to her ſex for her own life. However this be, Edward 
reſolving to ſecrifice Henry to his ſafety, ordered the duke of 
Gloceſter, to whom all the hiſtorians unanimouſly give th 

character of a brutiſh and bloody prince, to put him to death in 


priſon. It is pretended, this prince would be the father's, as. 


he had been the ſon's executioner, and that entering his room 
he himſelf ſtabbed him to the heart. But as I objerved, it is 
neceſlary to receive with ſome caution what the hittorians lay 
of the princes of the houſe of York e. 

Thus died Henry VI. in the fiftieth year of his age, after 
a reign of thirty- -cizht years before he was dethroned, and of 


ſeven months only after his reſtoration. Never kad prince 


been the occaſion, though innocently, of more bloody tra- 


| cedies, or cauſed more blood to be ſpiit in Eis quarrel, Tho? 
| his natural weakneſs rendered him unht to govern his king- 
| dom, and for that reaſon, he always gave himſelf up to the 


guidance of others, he had ſome Food qualittes, which after 


| his death, were extolled for virtues of the firſt clafs, on pur- 
| Pole to render the more odious the perſon that deprived him 


of his crown and life. All that can truly be ſaid of this 


| Prince is, that conſidering him in his private” capacity, his 
life was innocent, or at leaſt, free from the crimes but too 


The founder of Mantulen-Collegs and diſpatch out of the way, he 

in Oxford. took it ſo an s that cut of pure 
e Some ſay, that when he heard ditpleaſure, indignation, and melan- 

what lotles had happened to his friends, choly, he died on May 23. Holling- 

and how. not only his ſon, but al iſo ſhead. p: 1342, 

bis other chief adherents were geat, | 


Vor. V. F com- 


Hollinzſh, 
Stow. | 


His cha- 


ractcr, 


— en ere 4-94) — 
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Edw. IV. common in the world. But if he is conſidered as a ſovereign 
1471. he will appear in his whole life, to have acted neither good 


EBE NIS 


nor bad. 


He founded Eaton College near Windſor, and 


His foun- King's College in Cambridge, for the benefit of Eaton 


V 6 ſcholars. Theſe two foundations are ſtill in being. After 
5 4 - his death, his body was brought to St. Paul's, where it was 
Hollingh, ſome time expoſed to public view; after which it was 
Hall interred without any pomp, in a village near London f. 

ares The twelve battles, fought ſince the. year 1455, and the 


retire into 


tries to get troops againſt them. 


the houſe of conſequent barbarous executions, had reduced the houſe of 
Lancaſter. T,ancafter to two perſons only, namely, Margaret (daughter 
of John duke of Somerſet, wife of Edmund Tudor ear] of 
Richmond, half-brother of Henry VI.) and Henry earl of 
Richmond her ſon. Margaret had two other huſbands, Henr 
earl of Stafford, and Thomas Stanley, but had children by 
neither. I mention not Charles Somerſet, from whom the 
earls of Worceſter were derived, becauſe being only natural 
ſon of the Beaufort-Somerſet family 3, he could have no title 

The earls to the crown. | 
wi Gag” Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, uncle of the young carl 
Richmond Of Richmond, not having been ſpeedy enough to be preſent 
| > at the battle of Tewkſbury, was not a little embarraſſed. As 
he found himſelf too weak to ſupport alone the intereſts of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, he diſmiſſed his troops, and remained 
with the earl of Richmond his nephew in Wales, where he 
had many friends and great credit, Edward paſſionately de- 
ſired to have in his power theſe two lords, the only perſon: 
that could give him any farther diſturbance. To accom- 
pliſh that deſign, it was by no means proper tg march his 
Beſides that this would warn them to 


Wales. 
Hall. 


Edward 


rid of them, 


eee leave the kingdom, it was not eaſy even to ſeize their per- 


Hall, 
Hollingſh, 


They em- 
bark for 
France, 


ſons, in a country where they had as many friends as there 
were inhabitants. So believing policy to be more ſerviceable 
than force, he ſent into thoſe parts Roger Vaughan, with or- 
ders to uſe all methods to ſeize or kill them. Vaughan not 
having been ſo ſecret as he ought, the earl of Pembroke 


T His body was brought in an open 
coffin, on May 29, through Cornhill, 
with a great company of armed men, 


to St, Paul's Church, where it was 


expoled for one whole day, to public 
view, The next day it was removed 
to the Black-Friers ; and thence, with- 
out prieſt or clerk, torch or taper, ſing- 
ing or ſaying, conveyed. to the mo- 
naſtery of Chertſey in Surry ; but it 
was afterwards removed by Edward IV. 


or, according to others, by Richard III. 


in the ſecond year of his reign, ts 
Windſor, and there buried. A monu— 
ment was erected for him, of which 
there are at prefent, no remains. Hall, 
fol. 223. Stow, 2. 421. Sandford, 
p. 306. 

8 He was ſon of Henry Beaufort 


duke of Somerſet, by Joan Hill. This 


Henry was eldeſt ſon of Edmund, who 
was thi.d ſon of John, the eldeſt fon 
of John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swin- 
ford. Sandford, p. 337. 


who 


eaufort 

This 
1d, Who 
Jeſt fon 
e Swin- 


who 
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lain's ſnare, flew him, and retired to Pembroke Caſtle kh, 


from whence he departed with Henry his nephew, and im- 


barked in a veſſel which was to carry them to France, Mean 
while, the winds driving them upon the coaſt of Bretagne, 
they were forced to put into a port of that country. 
deſign was to go to Paris, but as they could not be excuſed 
waiting on the duke of Bretagne, when they would have 
taken their leave, they were told, they were not at liberty 
to purſue their voyage. The duke judging theſe two lords 
might be of ſome advantage to him, affigned them the town 
of Vannes for their habitation, with an honourable allow- 
ance. Mean while, though they outwardly received all the 
reſpect due to their birth and Fal, they were, bowever, 
very narrowly watched. 
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who had notice of his deſign, pretending to fall into the vil- Edw.IV. 


1471. 


1 and Are de- 
tained in 


Bretagne. 


Edward ſeeing himſelf perfectly reſlored, without any ap- Rdward 
pearance of being again diſturbed, in the poſſeſſion of a crown gets the 
acquired with ſo much pains, aſſembled the lords ſpiritual and lords to 


temporal at Weſtminſter i, There, in a ſtudied ſpeech 


take the 


v oath to his 


wherein he endeavoured to diſplay the title of the houſe of ſen. 


York to the crown, and forgot not his victories, he expreſſed 
his defire, that they would take the oath to prince Edward 


all inclined. 
with all the earls and lords there preſent, took the bath 
on the 3d of July. Many former examples had * 
ſtrated the little uſe of ſuch a precaution, and without going 
any farther, Edward might have remembred his father's 
oath to Henry VI. as well as his own at York. He was per- 
ſuaded however, that people would be more ſcrupulous to him. 


But after his death, his children unhappily experienced how: 


little ſuch aſſurances are to be depended upon. 


Act, Pub, 
Xl. Pe { 14s 


his fon, as to his apparent ſucceſſor, to which he found them 
'The two archbiſhops, eight biſhops, five dukes, 


Shortly after, Edward granted a pardon to ſeven biſhops k, Pardon 


h He was beſieged in it by Morgan 
Thomas, and relieved by David, brother 
of the ſaid Morgan; he was, by the 
fame David's means, conveyed: to Tyn- 


aforeſaid, the tenth part of one whole 

year's revenue, of all and fingular their 
poſſeſſions. On November 30, the par- 

mee was prorogued to Feb, 8, 


by, where he embarked. Hall, fol. 222. 
1 This parliament met on the 6th of 
October, (ſo it is in Cotton; but by 
Rymer's Fad, tom. xi. p. 714. it ſeems 
to have been fitting July 3.) The com- 
mons granted, that fourteen thouſand 
archers ſhould ſerve the king, at their 


own charge, to be levied out of all 


mens lands, according to a certain pro- 
portion: And the lords ſpiritual and 


temporal grantee | towards the furniture 


F 2 


when it met again; and April 8, the 
commons granted the king one tenth, 
and one fifteenth. Cotton's Abridg. 
p. 688— 691. 

E The biſhops of London, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Hereford, St, Aſaph, 
Landaff, Bath and Wells; that is, only 
to ſix, For there are no pardons for 
more. 


710, 728, 729, 734, 736. 


who 


Rymec's Fad, tom. xi. p. 715, 


granted to 
ſeve en : 


biſhops, 


3 5, 716, 
5 
1473. 734, 739: 
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Edw IV. who had declared againſt him in the late revolution. From 
1471. the beginning of his reign to the end, he always endeavgu 
ed to carry it fair wita the clergy. The reſt of the wear 
was ff zent in Rane negociations, which I ſhall briefly men- 
tion. 
Negotiation The hrſt was with the king of Scotland. During the 
ain _ - troubles in England, the truce between the Engliſh and Scots 
Scotland. had been freque ntly violated, contrary to the intention of the 
p.716, 717, two Kings. After Edward's reſtoration, the king of Scotland 


733» 74% ſending amballadors to him, it was agreed to hold a congress 


at Alnwick the 24th of September, for a mutual repara- 
tion of the outrages committed by the two nations upon one 
another. The two kings were equally deſirous to preſerve 
the truce, and even to conclude a final peace. This wegoci- 
ation however was not ended till 1473. It appears in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, that Edward empowered his 
ambaſſadors to propoſe a marriage between the king of Scot- 
land and an Engliſh princels. 1 ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the 
ſequel of this negociation. _ 
The tue On the Zeth of 8 September, the thirty years truce with Bre 
ich Bret tagne was confirmed. his confirmation was neceilary,. as 
mY rati- the truce: during the earl of Warwick's admin rat en had 
5.722 750. been often vio! ated. 
Truce of Lewis Xl. was very ſenſible Edward had no reaſon to be 
3 pleaſed with him; but however he offered him a truce, as 
- withFrance. that with Henry VI. was of no force now Edward was re- 
has 722, ſtored. In the preſent ſituation of the Engliſh affairs, it was 
DAY by no means proper for Edward to renew the war with 
France: his kingdom was too much exhauſted to think ſo 
early of juch an undertaking; ſo, without much entreaty, he 
agreed to continue the truce from the It of September this 
year, to the iſt of Ma iy following. This was only. whiltt 
he prepared to be revenged of Lewis [or « alhſting queen Mar- 
garet. 

1472. The year 1472, abounded not with fo many important and 
remarkable events as the laſt: it was almoit wholly ſpent in 
divers negociations, tending to {ccure the tranquillity of the 
king and kingdom, by ir] uces or alliances with foreign 

| Princes. | 

p. 733. Abe negociation with Scotland ſtill continued, though 
ſlowly, by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred in the repa- 
rations demanded by each king. 

Differences It appears in 1cv eral papers of the Collection of the Public 


between the Acts, that ſome diſpute aroſe concerning the truce of com- 
Engliſh and 


Flemings.. merce for thirty years between England and the duke of Bur- 


p. 737,738. 3 Bundy's 
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merchantsf the two nations: as for the two [> rinces. it was 


Wherefore, in treating of the out! 
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gundy' s dominions. Probably, during the cart of Warwick's Edw. IV. 
adminiſtration, the Eneliſh had Injured the duke's trading 


Ke 147 
ſubjects: theſe demanded reparation for ſundyy damages 98 5 
tiincd, afnrming the truce was to be conſidered as m ade with 


England, and not with the perſon of tae reigning king. 
Edward on his part did not think himſelf obliged to repair the 
damages done to the Flemings curing the earl of Warwick's 
miniſtry. But theſe differences Props ry concerned oniy r 
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nces., 
for both their intereſts to live in a good underſtandit 
ages committed againſt 
ociate a final peace. 
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86 TAS. HISTORY 
Edw. IV. of that country, ſent him the like letters, dated the Zoth of 
1472. Auguſt. 


Whilſt Edward was endeavouring to ſecure his repoſe by 
The earl of renewing the truces or alliances with foreign princes, the re- 


Oxford ta- turn of the earl of Oxford into England gave him freſh cauſe 
ken andim- 


priſoned at of uneaſineſs. The earl, a great fa of the houſe of 
Hammes, Lancaſter, had retired into France ade the Dude of Tewkſ- 
2 u. bury: but as he was not very favourably received by Le- 
Biondi. wis XI. he was returned into England, with ſeventy-ſeven 
men, and had taken by ſurprize St. Michael's Mount in 
Cornwal. Edward, ever apprehenſive that the leaſt ſpark 
might re-kindle the flames ſo happily extinguiſhed, ordered 
ſome troops to march immediately into the weſt, and inveſt 
the earl of Oxford in the Mount. But as the earl had not 
time to provide againſt a ſiege, he ſurrendered before he was 
reduced to extremity ®, All he could obtain was his life on- 
ly; but he loſt his liberty and eſtate, which was all confiſcat- 
ed, without any allowance to his counteſs, ſiſter of the earl of 
W arwick, for her ſubſiſtence. From St. Michael's Mount he 
was conduRted to the caſtle of Hammes near Calais, where 
be remained priſoner twelve years. 

and the The archbiſhop of York had much the fame fate. Though 
archbiſhop the king had pardoned him, and received his oath at Lon- 


8 at qon the day before the battle of Barnet, he was brother of 


£ 


Hall. the earl of Warwick, and that was ſufficient to render him 


Hollingſh. ſuſpected : ſo, notwithſtanding the pardon, he was confined 
1 85 in the caſtle of Guiſnes, where he died ſoon after n. 

Death of The king had no conſiderable enemy left in the kingdom but 
55 duke of Henry Holland duke of Exeter, who had taken ſanQuary at 
3 Weſlminſter after the battle of Barnet. Growing weary of his 
Stow. confinement, he employed his wife, Edward's ſiſter, to obtain 
bis pardon, They had lived ſeparate ever ſince the beginning 
of the civil wars, becauſe the duke, whoſe grandmother was 

ſiſter of Henry IV. adhered to the Lancaftrian party, and his 

ducheſs had continued with the king her brother. This prin- 
ceſs, inſtead of ſuing for her huſband's pardon, defired on the 

. contrary to be legally divorced, and, though ſhe had no law- 

ful reaſon, obtained her deſire. Probably, the king's ſolli- 


m Baer 15, 1472. Stow ſays, ſhire According ly the archbiſho 
he had fo great plenty of proviſions, that great preparations, and borrowed a good 
he could have held out a good while deal of plate from his friends: but the 
longer, p. 426. day befcre Edward was to come, the 

B One day, as he was hunting with - archbiſhop was apprehended, and all 
the king at Windſor, the king told him his goods and effects, valued at twenty 
he would come and hunt with him at thouſand pounds, ſeized to the king's 
kis ſcat, called the More, in Hertford- uſe, Stow, p. 429, 
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citation was very ſerviceable to her, Thus the duke of Exe- Edw. IV. 


ter ſaw himſelf forced to remain in his ſanctuary without any 1472. 
hopes of pardon, or any thing to ſubſiſt upon but what was 
privately ſent him by his friends. At laſt, not bearing to live 
thus immured, he left the place, without its being known 


how or when : it is only known, that in 1474, he was found 


dead upon the ſea- fhore in the county of Kent. 


Edward having nothing more to fear after the death, im- Edward 
priſonment, or a of all the principal friends of the houſe perſecutes 


the Lancaſ- 
of Lancaſter, gave too great a looſe to his revenge upon per- 


trians. 
ſons of an inferior rank, whom he ought not to have dreaded. 


Some were put to death and others fined immoderately, as a 
puniſhment for taking up arms againſt him. But what trou-- 
bled him moſt was the eſcape of the earls of Pembroke and 
Richmond : he ſeemed to foreſee the evil that was to befal his 
family from that quarter. The earl of Richmond was, as I 
ſaid, the "yy remaining branch of the houſe of Lancaſter, or 
rather the only perſon that could pretend to diſpute the crown 


with Edward, as being fon of a princeſs of that houſe, He 
had with kim the earl of Pembroke his uncle, who was a 


lord of great merit and very capable to direct him. Though 
they were both abſent, and as priſoners in Bretagne, they 
made the king very uneaſy, who wiſhed to ſee the quarrel 


between the two houſes entirely ended by the death of the 
young earl, to whom all the rights of the houſe of Lancaſter 


were en. For that purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors to the duke He demands 


of Bretagne, intreating him to deliver the two Engliſh lords the earl of 


he had in his power, but the duke very civilly defired to be 33 
excuſed. He promiſed however to guard them ſo carefully, of Bretagne, 
that they ſhould never be able to hurt him. Upon that con- re denies 
ſideration Edward paid him yearly a large penſion, under j; 1; 
colour of a maintenance for the two priſoners. 

All this while the negociation with Scotland was continu— 
ed, and as great difficulties occurred, it was agreed between Scotland 
the plenipotentiaries of the two kings, that the truce ſhould Act. Publ, 
ſubſiſt till July 1473. 2 8. 

After E n had ſettled his affairs to his wind; he remem- 6;.chuvſs 
bered the honourable and hearty reception he had met with in _mad- ear 
Holland from Lewis de Bruges lord of Gruthuyſe, and re- a TEE 
folved to make him an acknowledgement. To that end, hav- SH. 
ing fo managed it that the parliament petitioned him to create 
that foreign lord a peer of England, he made him earl of 
Wincheſter, and afterwards, by letters patents, allowed him 
to bear the aims of England in his eſcutcheon. 
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Edw. IV. 
1472. 


Statg/of at- 
ers be- 
tween Lewis 
and the 
duke of 
Burgundy, 
Commin, 


P. Daniel. 


. P. Daniel. 


CCT 
Before I finiſh what relates to the events of this year, it 
will be neceſſary briec' to mention how matters ſtood be- 
tween Lewis XI. and the duke of Burgundy. The know- 
ledge of their diſputes is very requiſite for the underſtanding 
of the hiſtory of England. Lewis, as I ſaid, at the inſtance 
of the duke of Bretagne and the conſtable de St. Pol, who 
ſought only to deceive him, had begun the war wth the 
duke of Burgundy, and taken from him Amiens and St. 
Quentin. As he did not want good ſpies, he diſcovered at 
length that he was engaged in that war ſolely for the accom- 
pliſhment of the projected marriage between the duke of Gui- 
enne his brother and the duke of Burgundy's daughter. In 


order therefore to {rce himſelf at once from the troubles that 


were deſigned to be raiſed by means of his brother, he cauſed 
a poiſon to be given him, which was to operate flowly, that 


his death h might | be aſcribed to-a e diſtemper. Mean 


while, for feat the duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf too 


Iſt of May 1473. About 15 weeks after 


| granted Bim 2 truce only to have tt: ME to lecure Zuienne, 


much preſſed, ſhould take new meaſures with the duke of 


Bretagne and the conſtable, he ſent to offer him a truce. 


The duke. could wiſh for nothing more advantageous in his 
preſent circumitances : but as he had reaſon to fear the 
offer was deſigned only to amuſe him, LEY is gave the 
duke of B retagne full power to conclude the truce in his 
name. As the duke could not refuſe to un dertake the affair 
without diſcovering himſelf, he ſent the biſhog "Hoa Leon, in 
quali: ty of mediator, to Cambray, where the treaty was to be 
negociated. Both parties were ſo willing to ag ce, that it 
was not poſſible for the bi Op to hinde r 150 8 g of a 
truce for thirteen mo nee m the 1it e April 1.472, to the 
the 


the truce, the duke of Guienne died, and Lewis took poſſeſ- 
fton of that Duchy without oppolition 


The duke of Burgundy then perceived that Lewis had 


and that UPON all occaſions he ſhould be that Fiber 8 dupe, 


When their affairs were determined by way of negoclation: 3 


ſo, being highly provoked. to ſee himſelf thus amuſed, and 
finding that with ſuch enemies the ſureſt way is to act Des 


Open force, 20 entered France, and deſt: obe Whatever he 


met with in his way with fire and {word, The duke of Bre- 
tagne ſeeing his proj jects vanithed by the de: of of the duke of 
Guienne 2, relolved 1c riouſly to join with the duke of Burgun— 


dy, being perſuaded that the preſervation af bath dope nded 


upon their {tric} unton. Mean While, Ls ws peicelving the 
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OF ENGLAND. 


duke of Bretagne would not fail to take that * had al- Edw. IV. 


ready ſent troops into Anjou to keep him in aws. 

Whilit Lewis was {till employed in Guienne, the duke of 
Burgundy made fome progrets in Picardy, and took Neſle 
and Roye : but unfortunately he loſt two whole months before 
Beauvais without taking the place, This accident was the 
cauſe that Lewis, not perceiving himſelf much preſſed, left 
his troops in Anjou. So, the duke of Bretagne, not darin 
to ſtir from his country, wes prevented from joining his ally 
according to agreement. At length, the duke t Burgundy 
railing the ſiege of Beauvais, came into Narmandy, in expec- 
tation of the duke of Bretagne. Mean time Lewis was a little 
embarraſſed. By leaving his troops in Anjou he expoled 11 

cardy and Normandy to the duke of Burgundy” 8 attacks 
and if he marched to the alliſtance of tnole provinces, ls 
left the duke of Bretagne free to make a powerful diverſion 
in his nelghbout aon But he ſoon freed himſelf from this 
difficulty: by the help of the duke of Bretagne's mimifterg, 
whom he gained to his intereſt, he found means to make a 
truce with. that Prince 1 and perſuade him to reno: 1nce the 
13 of Burgundy's alliance. This unexpected do > eh n ob- 

N 5551 the duke of Burgundy to acSeptoat atruce offered him 

Lewis, and which w ftreque! thy prolonged. 

Before. we enter ia the events of the year 1473 it muſt 
be Obſerved, that all 1 1 hiftoriat is are miſtaken in a! 
whole year,” placing in this what happened in the next. Bi- 
ondti, BE. : Lal in author I have ſometimes quoted, owns the 


ca 
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1 
year f 4; and adds, that lie chuſes to follow the Engliſh, 
and (o is gullty ot their miltace. Tus Collection of the 
Public Acts {hows it ſo plainly that there is no reaſon to Py 
ftion it. Indeed, the year 1473 was ſo barren of even 
that it is not very {range if it was confounded or joined with 
the following. The affairs which ougat to be aſligned to 


the year 1473. though an ey are of f little moment in them- 


Sz 


[E}vES they letve 10 GIL ing uifh the ee tO Years and 9 


the Chro 3G logv. | 

The king of Portugal demanding the reſtitution of certain 
Portuguele vellels taken by the Engliſh, enquiry was made, 
whereby it appeared that theſe ihips were plundered by the © 
baſtard or k auconbridge during his ren volt againſt Edward; 


mand. 
e By granting him a penſion of forty and other r1ices. Commines, lib. iii. 


thouſand livres, the half of Guiciine, cap. 11, | 
The 


4 


1472. 


Commin. 


1473. 
Miſtakes of - 


th ü Englith 
kiftorians: 


Agreement 
with Portu- 
cal, 

Act. Publ; 


tom. xi. 


for which reaſon the King of Portu 210 cliſted from his des NA 


8 THE HISTORY 

Edw. IV. The affairs with Scotland employed Edward good part of 
1473. this year: at length, by a treaty concluded at Alnwic the 

28th of September, it was agreed the truce of Newcaſtle 

Confirma- Thould be inviolably obſerved by both the nations. 

tion of the The differences Edward had with the Hanſe towns were 


truce with 


Scotland. alſo decided at the congreſs of Utrecht, the 19th of Sep- 


p. 779,78 There were likewiſe ſome negociations concerning the 
Hos tiations thirty years truce of commerce between England and the duke 
with the Of Burgundy's dominions; but it does not appear that any 
duke of Bur- thing was concluded in the affair, which probably was only 
Sonde a pretence for more ſecret and important negociations, as will 
077977" be ſeen preſently. 
3 The alliance between England and Denmark being often 
with Pen- violated during the confuſion of the civil wars in England, 
3 , the two ſovereigns were equally deſirous to renew it. Jo 


that end they agreed, that, without enquiring into the da- 


mages the Engliſh and Danes had done one another, the al- 


lance ſhould remain upon the ſame foot as before the vio- 


lation. | 


This is all worth notice in the Collection of the Public 


Acts for the year 1473. Let us proceed now to the following 
year, which will afford us more plenty of matter. 
1474. The duke of Burgundy, as I ſaid, obtained a truce, which 


Deſigns of was afterwards prolonged two or three times, till 1475. 
the duke of Durin 


| 288 duchy of Gueldres. Arnold duke of that name being diſ- 


pleaſed with Adolphus his ſon, who had kept him fix months 
in priſon, made a grant of his duchy to the duke of Burgun- 
dy. Upon that pretence entering Gueldres, he defeated Adol- 
phus, and taking him priſoner ſeized upon the duchy. 
This acquiſition exciting him to new conqueſts, he conſi- 
Commin, dered how to enlarge his dominions on the {ide of Germany, 


Mezerai- 


and formed projects toò vaſt and too difficult to be performed. 


Mezerai ſays, he promiſed his daughter in marriage to Maximi- 
lian ſon of the emperor Frederic, upon condition his dominions 
ſhould be erected into a kingdom. He adds, this affair miſ- 
carried becauſe the duke would have the condition performed 


before the marriage, in order to ſign the contract as king, but 


the emperor would have the marriage conſummated firſt. Be 
this as it will, the duke forming the project of extending 
his dominions in Germany, embraced the firſt opportunity to 
carry his arms into that country. A diſpute concerning the 


Or rather in February, 1474, See Rymer's Fad, tom, xi, p. 793. 


arch- 


g the truce he employed his time in conquering the 
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OF ENGLAND. 91 
archbiſhopric of Cologne, between Robert of Bavaria and the Eq. IV. 
brother of the landgrave of Heſſe, furniſhed him with the 


I474. 
wanted pretence : he immediately took the prince of Bava- 425 


ria's part, and laid ſiege to Nuz, a ſtrong town in the arch- Commin. 
biſhopric of Cologne. He reckoned the taking of that place 
would promote the execution of his other 5 
The truce with the king of France being to laſt till June 
1475, the duke of Burgundy hoped to be maſter of Nuz be- 
fore it was expired : but Lewis put ſuch obſtacles in his way 
that he could not execute his deſigns ſo ſoon as he imagined. 


Lewis ſo managed by his intrigues, that the emperor Frede- 


ric drew together a ſtrong army to oblige the duke to raiſe 
the ſiege. The duke of Lorrain, the duke of Auftria, the 
Switzers entered into a league againſt him; ſo that finding 
himſelf extremely embarraſſed to refiſt ſo many enemies, he 


remained ten months before Nuz without being able to take 
it. Whilſt he was employed in the ſiege, he ſaw no other 


way to free himſelf from the perſecutions of his enemy, than 
to engage the king of England to make a powerful diverſion 5 
in France. For that purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors to Edward, He engages 
to perſuade him to make war upon their common enemy, Edward to 
The better to engage him in the undertaking, he promiſed to Esulç with 


Ss NT 55 a | | 5 ; him againſt 
Join him with all his forces the moment he landed in Picar- : 


France. 


dy. He made him hope likewiſe, that the conſtable de St. Commin. 

Pol would deliver him St. Quentin, the duke of Bretagne _ | 
X | a abington. 

league with them, and by the help of that prince's adherents Stow. 

in France, he would put the kingdom in ſuch confuſion, that 

the conqueſt of it would be rendered much eaſier than in the 


reign of Charles VI. 


This was preciſely the opportunity impatiently expected by 
Edward to be revenged of Lewis XI. Every thing ſeemed to 
conſpire to the downfal of that reſtleſs and turbulent prince, 
ſince he was going to be attacked by three formidable powers, 
without reckoning his danger from his own ſubjects. And 
indeed, if all his enemies had acted with the ſame ardor as 
Edward, he would doubtleſs have run the hazard of ſeeing 
his affairs in great diſorder. But in all appearance the duke 
of Burgundy only intended to engage Edward to make a di- 


verſion in France, in order to prevent Lewis from diſturbin 
him in Germany. However this be, acting as if he real] 


deſigned to undertake the conqueſt of France jointly with the 
king of England, he gave very ample powers to his ambaſſa- 


dors to treat with him upon that head. The plenipotentiaries 
of the two princes having ſettled all the articles, ſigned about 


the end of July ſeveral treaties concerning this important un- 
dertaking. 


The 


92 THE 1115 TUuRY 

Edw. IV. The firſt was a treaty of amity, alliance, and confede- 

1474. racy between the king of England and duke of Burgundy, 
| mutually promiſing to aſſiſt one another to the utmoſt of their 
Several trea- Power. 
ee oor The ſecond contained certain private conventions concern— 
the duke of ing the war they were to carry into France, e in 
nnn the eight following articles: 


"nh 3 Nog I. That Edward ſhould paſs into France at the head of ten 
doe. thouſand men at leaſt, well armed and well appointed, before 
the Iſt of July 1475, to recover the duchies of Guienne and 
Nor mandy, and the whole kingdom of France. 
II. That the duke of Burgundy ſhoul d aſſiſt him in perſon 
with all his forces. 
III. That the king ſhould hearken to no mopola of peace 
or truce without the duke's conſent. 
IV. The duke of Burgundy promiſed likewiſe the ſame 
thing. | 
V. That the two princes ſhould cauſe the war to be pro— 
claimed, each in his dominions, en Lewis as their com- 
mon enemy. 8 
VI. That immediate y aſter the war was begun or pro- 
claimed, the two allies ſhould attack the common ene: ny, in 
the moſt convenient places, in ſuch manner however as to be 
within ones to aſſiſt one another. 


VII. That in cafe one of the two princes ſnould 55 
ſome 5 or be forced to give battle, the other fhould | 
obliged to join him with all his forces, and at his own cha bes 
that both might run the ſame hazard. That their heute- 
nants ou be bound to the ſame thing. 

VIII. That when the war was once commenced, neither 

3 geil. ſo long as the other ſhould deſire to continue it. 
That if one was ablent, his lieutenant ſhould be Obliged to 
obey the othe ffs in whatever concerned the common good of 
the two allie 

p. Sc8. The my treaty contained an explication of one of the ar- 
ticles of the firſt, where it was f{aid that each of the two al- 
lies ſhould afti(t the other with all his forces. As this exprel- 
ſton was too general, they agreed upon the number 4 and pay 
of the troops they were-to ſupply * 

b. 810. The fanrth-was a grant from Edward to the duke of Bur 

| oundy of {:veral provinces of France, in conlicerauon of the 


q Which vas to be ſix thouſand men. ed them was to pay the remaining three 
r If either part ty wanted troops for thouſand fix hundred. But if they 
his own defence, he was to pay two. were wanted for any other occaſion, he 
thouſand four hundred men out of that employed them was to pay them 
thoſe fix thouſand, and he mer furniſh- alone. Rvmer's Fed, tom. xi. p. 829. 
. future 


OF ENGLAND; 


future ſervices of that prince, in aiding him to recover the Edw.IV. 


whole kingdom The grant included the duchy of Bar, the 
earldoms of Ch iampagne, Nevers, Retel, Eu, Guiſe, the ba- 


rony of Douſy, with all the towns on both ſides the Somme; 


and Jaiily, all the lands poſleſied by the earl of St. Pol and 
held of Guienne, Normandy, or the crown of France. More- 
over, he renounced the homage of all theſe provinces, as well 


as of Burzundy, the earldoms of Charolois and Macon, of 


Flanders, Artois, and in general of all the territories the duke 
was actually poiletled of or acquired by the grant. Finally, 
he added, his intent was, that this grant or conveyance ſhould 
be as firm as if conſented to by the eſtates, promiſing to pro- 
cure their confirmation of the Whole, as ſoon as he was in poſ- 
{Mon of the crown of France. 


The fifth was an agreement, whereby the duke of Bur- 


gundy Cnc to furniſh for the war, an army of between 


ten and twenty thouſand men. The king promiſed on his 
part, to aſſign him yearly the pay of theſe troops upon the 
_ provinces included in the foregoing grant, in C2 aſe they were 
conquered, and if not, upon other demetis of the crown, in 
proportion of what {ould be wanted: that if the aſſignment 


1474. 


of the pay was not made before the end of every year, he 


agreed, the duke ſhould not be yg to find any troops the 
year follow! ing. 


The ſixth and laſt article was in form of letters patents, 
whereby the. duke of Burgundy agreed that Edward and his 


ſucceflors | kin? S Of France, headed nave free liberty to enter 


Rheims in order to be crowned, and depart without any im- 


{T 


pediment. Jhis act was neceſſary, becauſe Champag 7NE was 


included in the grant. 


This was properly ſelling 5 be! 5 "ſin before he was 
killed, However, it ot very difficult to diſcover the mo- 
tives of the conduct of t thee two princes, ſince it is certain they 
both intended to deceive one another. They were both too 
wiſe, to ex b ect to conquer France with the ſtipulated forces. 

But the duke of Burgundy meant to engage Edward to make 
a powerful diverſion in that kingdom, by perſuading him, 1t 
would be very eaſy to conquer it. Edward feigned on his 
part to be allured with theſe hopes, the better to engage the 
duke of Burgundy to lend him a ſufficient ſupply to recover 
Guienne and Normandy. This is neither the firſt nor the 
laſt time that princes have acted ſuch parts in their 5 

Edward. having {igned all theſe treaties, began ſeriouſ] 
make preparations jor_the intended war, His firit care was 


0 


— 
WI 
* 
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The kings 


and duke*'s 
motive in 
this treaty, 


94 3 ĩͤ 
Edw. IV. to aflemble a parliament *, which readily granted him a ſub- 
1474. ſidy. Since the reign of Edward III. the parliaments ſeldom 
wanted much ſollicſtation to grant money for a war with 
Saba, France. As ſoon as Edward ſaw himſelf ſupported by his 
_ the parliament, he iſſued out commiſſions to levy a much greater 
Cotbon's number of troops, than what he had promiſed-to ſupply by his 
Abridg. treaty with Burgundy. Indeed as the war was upon his ac- 


Hall, a : 
Hollingſh. count, it was his part to exert himſelf anſwerably to the great 


Stow. neſs of the undertaking. Whilſt he was haſtening his prepa- 
He prepares rations, he ſent ambaſſadors to divers courts, as wel to make 


for the war. alliances with ſeveral princes, as to endeavour to hinder their 
Several em- 


baſſies. union with his enemy. We find in the Collection of the 

Act. Pub. Public Acts, that he ſent to the emperor Frederic, to Ferdi- 

= . "Tits nand king of Sicily, to the king of Hungary, and ſome others, 
co engage them to enter into the league. 

He con- At the ſame time, he ſecured himſelf againſt any diverſions 

cludes the. from the Scots, by concluding a marriage between Cecily his 

marriage o 


82 ſecond daughter, and the king of Scotland's eldeſt ſon. The 
ecily his 


daughter firſt overture concerning this marriage was made in the be- 


with the pinning of the year, and was afterwards negotiated in divers 
wa e conferences between the plenipotentiaries of the two kings. 


p-$14, 8; 6. At length, it was concluded the 3zoth of July, and October the 


18th the young prince and princeſs were affianced by proxies. 
Some days after, the truce of Newcaſtle, which was to la 


le pays her till 1 519, was again ratified at Edinburgh. As the affiageed 


2 be- couple were yet too young, it was agreed the marriage ſhould 
ore-nand: be accompliſhed as ſoon as they were both of fit age; and in 


the mean while, Edward ſhould pay at ſeveral times his daugh- 


ter's dowry, conſiſting of twenty thouſand marks ſterling. 
145 Edward having thus ſecured himſelf againſt the diverſions 


He rat; his enemy might have cauſed, continued his be ap 


money by with great hopes of ſucceeding in his deſigns. I he ſupply 
way N be- granted by the parliament not ſeeming ſufficient, or part of it 
3 perhaps being applied to other uſes, he borrowed money of all 


Habington. his ſubjects that were known to be rich. Some contributed 


chearfully; others were gained by the king's flatteries ; and 


ſome feared to. incur his diſpleaſure, and perhaps ſome violence 


s This was no new 1 but three farthings, in full payment of the 


the ſame as firſt met on October b, in wages of the fourteen thouſand archers 


the 12th year of this king's reign, and is granted before; towards the payment 
mentioned above, It was by ſundry wheteof every county, city, and town, 
prorogations continued to the 6th of were ſeverally taxed, This parliament 
June 1473, when it granted the king was continued till March 14, 1474, 
one tegth, and one fifteenth ; and fifty when it was diſſolved, See Cotton's 
one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy Abridg. p. 638----709, 

pounds, four ſhillings and ſeven-pence 
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of the troops, ſince the hiſtorians only mention the numb 


Rymer's Fad. tom. xii. . 


OT. ENGLEANTD-: 


in caſe they refuſed. In general, there were but few who dar- Edw.IV. 


95 


ed to diſobey. This ſort of aid levied after this manner, was 1475. 
called by the new name of Benevolence, intimating that pri- 


vate perſons had granted it freely and of their own accord. 


Mean while, theſe loans raiſed without authority of parlia- 
ment, were of a very dangerous conſequence: but as it was 


to make war upon France, there was no murmurs. It is re- Hall. 


ported, the king himſelf aſking a rich widow what ſhe would 
lend him, ſhe replied, <* She could not refuſe twenty pound 
« ſterling to a prince who borrowed with ſo good a grace.” 


The king, as much pleaſed with the lady's politeneſs as her 


preſent, very courteouſly gave her a kiſs, which ſhe took as 
ſuch an honour, as ſhe doubled the ſum ſhe had promiſed. 


Amongſt the new-raiſed troops there were three thouſand He deſigns 


men defigned for the duke of Bretagne, purſuant to a ſecret > thou- 


, . ; ſand men for 
treaty between him and Edward. That prince however had Beeten 


lately changed into a perpetual peace the truce made with A&. Pub, 


Lewis. And yet, when he was informed of the league be- xi. p. 12. 


tween Edward and the duke of Burgundy, he deſired to be in- 


cluded, but privately, for fear of being oppreſſed before his 
allies were ready. The lords Audley and Duras* were to Ibid. 
command the ſuccours intended for Bretagne. 


Every thing being ready for the army's departure, Edward He paſſes 5 


embarked at Sandwich the 20th of June, having appointed ite 


8 alais. 
the prince of Wales his ſon, but five years old, guardian of 5 Fn. 


the realm in his abſence. A hiſtorian affirms, he found at Commin. 


Dover five hundred tranſports ſent by the duke of Burgundy, oz 
which is not very likely. Mezerai ſays, on the contrary, that 
the Engliſh troops ſpent three weeks in paſſing to Calais, which 
is a ſign there were but few veſſels, or a very great number of 


troops, Philip de Commines aſſures, never did king of Eng- Lib. 4. c. $4 


land lead into France ſo ſtrong an army. But this is ſpeak- 


ing hyperbolically, or not exactly according to truth. It is 
certain, this army was not comparable for number to that led 
by Edward III. into France a little before the treaty of Bre- 


tigny v. However, it is not eaſy to know the preciſe number 


of the horſe, without ſpeaking of the foot. But if we judge Commis. 


by the uſual proportion in thoſe days, when the cavalry was Hall. 


much more relied on. than the infantry, this army was not e 


t Galliard de Durefort, lord of Duras. day: which makes it probable that he 
| might embark that day, But Hall, fol. 

« There are in Rymer's Fed, tom. 126, Hollingſhead, p. 1346, ſay, ic was 

xii. p. 12-=--14, two papers witneſſed not till July 4. | 

by the king at Weſtminiter, June 20; vw Edward the third's army was a 

and three dated at Sandwich the time hundred thouſand men, Ravin, 


fo 


A 
i 
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96 VCTF 
Edw. IV. ſo numerous as it is pretended, ſince there were but fifteen 
17 hundred lances, and fifteen thouſand archers on horſeback. Be- 
ſides, by Edward's treaty with the duke of Burgundy, he was 
obliged to find but ten thouſand men. In fine, it will be 
ſeen in the ſequel, that he made peace with Lewis without 
opening the campain, when he found he could not depend 
upon the duke of Burgundy's aſſiſtance, which doubtleſs he 
would not have done before he had rendered himſelf formi— 
dable by ſome exploit, had he been fo ſuperior as he is repre- 

ſented. 
He pro- Upon Edward's arrival at Calais *, he ſent a herald to 
elaims war Lewis to ſummon him to reſtore the whole kingdom of France, 
1 and in caſe of refuſal, to proclaim war ag: inſt him. Lewis 
Biondi, hearing the herald in private, told him, he was very well in- 
Habington. formed, Edward was not come of his own inclination to make 
ia War, but by the inſtigation of the duke of Burgundy, and the 
conſtable de St. Poly, who, he might aſſure his maſter, would 
and preſent both deceive him. Then after aſking him ſome queſtions, 
tothe herald which gave the herald occaſion to ſay, that when he made 
any offers of peace, he ſhould apply to the lords Howard and 
Stanley, he preſented him with three hundred crowns “, and 
thirty yards of velvet, to make him a robe. He did not ex- 
pect, doubtleſs, to reap great advantages from the herald by 


this Ji ;berality „ſince the man was a ſtranger to his wafler s fe- 


cret reſolutions; but meant to ſhow I Edward's courtiers, what 
they might expect from him for more important ſervices. 
The herald failed not to magnify his preſent, and relate to the 


lord Howard, who held the chict place in the king's favour, 


what paſſed between Lewis and him. DT, 
Edward Mean while, Edward advancing into Picardy, , where he ex- 


bears no nected to meet the duke of Burgundy, found not ſo much as 


of th 
TL 57 "2 ſingle man from him. Surpriſed at ſo ſeemingly ſtrange a 


Burgundy. proceeding, he ſent to the duke, who was [cl before Nuz, 
Hall. to know the reaſon. But before I proceed, it will be neceſſary 
briefly to mention the duke of Burgundy's affairs. 
state of the The duke was intent upon the ſiege of Nuz, in bopes of 
duke of taking that place and Cologn too, before Edward's arrival in 
wa. France. But the emperor approtching the ſiege with an army 
Mezerai. four times as ſtrong as the duke's, without however. offering 
Commin. him battle, the beliegers were fo harrafled, that the ſiege, in- 


* Commines ſays, he ſent him before ſand crowns more, incaſe matters were 


his departure from Dover, lib. iv. c. 5. adſuſted. Ibid. | 
y And the commons of England, a By the lord Scales. Commines, 
Ibid. Hall. 


2 And promiſed to give him a thou- 


ſtead 
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„ ſtead of advancing, was retarded. And yet the duke, from a Edw. IV. 
motive of vain-glory, obſtinately continued it, to thow that 1475. 
the emperor with all his forces was not able to raiſe it. 
Nothing could be more advantageous to the king of France, Heis bent 
or more prejudicial to the duke's affairs, than this unſeaſon- te puriue _ 

| . 3 5 the ſiege of 
able n In the firſt place, it hindred his joining the Nuss. 
; king of England. 2. In the mean time, Sigiſmund duke of Commin. 
3 Auſtria took from him the earldom of Ferette d, and the duke Hal. 
Eg Commins 
of Lorrain ravaged Luxemburgh. 3. As ſoon as his truce 
with France was expired, Lewis made himſelf maſter of Roye, 
Corbie, and Montdidier. In fine, when it was too late, 
and he was within eight days of being maſter of the place, 
preſſed by Edward's inſtances, he agreed, it ſhould be deliver- 
ed to a legate, to be diſpoſed of according to the pope's plea- 
ſure. After the raiſing of the ſiege, the duke's army was fo He quits 
little able to march, that inſtead of ſpeedily joining the Eng- he fiese. 
liſh, it was put into ſummer quarters. Then he went himſelf He goes to 
with a very ſmall train, to make his excuſes to Edward. It eder: 
was difficult for the king to digeſt ſuch a negligence, in ſo im- een | 
portant an affair, He began from that time to open his eyes, Cemmin. 
and perceive, he was engaged in the war for the intereſt of +05" "WY 
others, whereas he had imagined, it was for his own. On Es 
the other hand, the duke of Burgundy's precaution, not to 
admit but few Engliſh at a time into Peronne, confirmed the 
king's ſuſpicions. At laſt, he was quite undeceived by the 
behaviour of the conſtable de St. Pol, who commanded in St. 
Quentin, The conſtable, who was one of the chief promo- He i; de- 
ters of the war, becauſe he founded his greatneſs ſolely e by 
upon the diſſention between the king of France and the jj. ef St. 
duke of Burgundy, had poſitively promiſed to deliver St. Pol. 
Quentin to the king of England. Upon this aſſurance, the Cemmin. 
duke of Burgundy would have conducted Edward into the 
place, that having ſo good a pledge in his hands, he might 
be patient. But upon their approach, they wer: fired upon 
from the town. At the ſame time, a body of horſe ſallying 
out, killed ſome Engliſh ſoldiers, who were moſt eager to en- 
ter, expecting to be admitted without difficulty.. Very pro- 
bably the duke of Burgundy himſelf was deceived upon this 
occaſion by the conſtable : for it is not likely, he ſhould de- 
ſignedly cauſe ſuch an affront to be put upon a prince whom 
he yer wanted, and who had him in his power. He did all 
he could however to excuſe the conſtable, and feed the king's 
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d Which he had mortgaged to him for a hundred thouſand florins. lib. iv. 
C: | 
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Edw.IV. hopes. But finding Edward gave no credit to his words, but 
| 1475- on the contrary ſharply reproached him, he left him next 
day, under pretence of haſtening his troops. It may be, he 
He leaves was not Without ſome apprehentions, that Edward might pur- 
Edward, ſue his reſentment. 


who is Edward ſceing himſelf thus deſerted by the duke of Bur- 


ee e gundy and the conſtable, and not hearing that the duke of 
Commin. Bretagne made any motion, or there was any appearance of 
Hollingſh. the inſurrections in France, he had been made to expect, 
1 found himſelf extremely embarraſſed. In the mean time, a 

French priſoner, the only one taken ſince the Engliſh army's 


arrival, being releaſed by the king's order, the lords Howard 


on and Stanley charged him, to preſent their reſpects to the king 


his maſter. The priſoner diſcharging his commiſſion, Lewis 

began to think it was not without deſign, that this compliment 

was made him, remembring what the Engſiſn herald told 

him concerning theſe lords. He perceived, the court of Eng- 

land was willing to enter into treaty, but would not make 

Lewis offers the firſt advances. For his part, who was not ſo ſcrupu- 
Cine lous, he refolved to improve this ſort of overture. Philip de 
Commines fays, he cauſed a certain perſon of liitle note, but 

of good ſenſe, to be dreſſed like a herald, and fully inſtruct- 

ing him, ſent him to the Engliſh army, to demand a ſaſe- 

conduct for ambaſſadors, and addreſs himſelf for that purpoſe 

to the lords Howard and Stanley. The pretended herald be- 


The herald's ing admitted into the king's preſence, told bim, That he 


{ſpeech to 


Enn, © Was Ordered by the king his maſter to repreſent to him, 
Commin, that the war between their two kingdoms could not but be 
c deſttucive to both, and that the mitual commerce of the 
„ two nations was on the contrary a manifeſt advantage, 


&« which ought to be cheriſhed. Then, he excuſed the 
« king his maſter s countenancing the ear] of Warwick, al- 
% ſuring, it was not out of 11]-will to Edward, but on the 
« account of the duke of Burgundy his irreconcilable enemy. 
6 He added, that the duke of Burgundy's and the conſta- 


« ble's inſincerity was ſo evident, that it was needleſs to 


% mention it, ſince he was very ſenſible of the effects. That 
c he was come in arms into a country -where he had neither 


« caſtles nor friends, and he left it to him to judge, whether 


„ the conqueſt of France was ſo eaſy as he had been made 
& to believe: that however, the king his maſter, knowing 


e ſo great an armament could not be made without vaſt ex- 


« pence, was very willing ſo to make him amends, as he 
« ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied: that therefore he de- 
* manded a ſaſe- conduct for ambaſladors, with a train of one 


„% hundred 
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« thoſe of England, concerni. 
& tween the two kings and t 
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„* hundred horſe, that they might treat in a proper place with Edw. IV. 
=, a firm and laſting peace be- 1475 


ir ſubjects. 79 | 3 


In Edward's circumſtances, the king of France's propoſal Edwaree l 
So, the herald was diſmiſted with a * ng. 


1 5 was very acceptable. jon 
13 preſent ©, and the deſired ſafe- conduct. The ſame day, or Act hes. 


> 75.5 


the next, Edward called a council“, at which were prefent xi. p. 14. 
all the lords in the army, to the number of eighteen, It 75: 
almoſt unanimouſly, that the lord Howard 

and three others ſhould confer with the king of France's 
ambaſſadors, and a full power was Ru them to con- 

clude a peace upon theſe terms: 1. That Lewis ſhould Conditions 


was relolved, 


i * . 
pay the king, within a fortnight, 5 ſum of ſeventy-five Gee ©» 


& 


he king et 


thouſand crowns, and from thenceforward fifty thouſand x; 
crowns yearly, at two payments, during the life of the two 
kings. 2. That the king of France ſhould promiſe to marr 
the dauphin his ſon to the king's eldeſt or ſecond daughter, Ls 
and allow his daughter-in-law ixty thouſand livres a year. 

5 Upon theſe two conditions, the ambaſſadors were empowered 

L to promiſe in the king's name, that he would return into 


Englandwith his troops, immediately after the receipt of 
the ſeventy five thouſand crowns, to conclude a treaty of al- 
liance between the two kings, with a promiſe of mutual 


5 aſſiſtance againſt their rebellious Aabhelzs - and laſtly, t to ſign 


2 truce for ſeven years. 

The plenipotentiaries of the two kings * meeting near 
Amiens, at almoſt an equal diſtance from the two armies, 
the treaty was concluded the 28th or 29th of Auguſt, as Ed- 
ward defired, without any conſiderable alteration. Every 


thing being ſettled, ſeparate writings were drawn, on each Par- 


O 


ticular article of the treaty. 
By the firſt, the two kings promiſed to decide all their Preste e 
differences by arbitrators, namely, the archbiſhop of Canter- Am 
bury, and the duke of Clarence for the king of England, bg Inn 


for the king of France, the archbiſhop of Lyons, and the * 


earl of Dunois. Moreover, Edward engaged to quit the 


French territories, . upon the receipt of the leventy-live thou- 


© Of four nobles, 
C. 7s 


Com mines, I. 4. 


4. 


4 At Seyntre near Peronne, Ry mes 8 


Fad. tom. xii. p. 14. 


rolls, William Du 
king's chapel, and * 
Ibid; and P- 27. 


e Dr. John 2 maſter of the 


dean of the 


as Jei;nger. 


f The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were, 


John lord Howard, Sir Thomas -S.anc 
Leger, and Dr. . John Morton, matter. 


of tbe rolls. The French King's were, 
the baſtard of Bourbon, atm ral of 
France, the lord Sr. Pierre, and. the 
biſhop of Evreux. Hail, fol. 13. Ficl- 
Ingſh. p. 1347. 8 
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Edw. IV. ſand crowns, without doing any damage, and to leave hoſta- 
1475. ges for the performance of his word. 


The ſecond concerned the ſeven years truce, in which 

p. 17. were included all the allies of both the kings, and expreſly 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, if they deſired it. 

p. 19. The third contained a mutual engagement of brotherly 

friendſhip between the two kings, and expreſs articles con- 


cerning the e marriage with Elizabeth daughter of 
Edward. 


p. 20. The fourth was in form of letters patents, whereby Lewis 


promiſed to pay annually to Edward during their lives, the 
ſum of fifty thouſand crowns. This the Engliſh authors call 
a tribute, though the letters patents expreſs not under what 
title the yearly penſion was to be paid, Some ſay, it was 
limited to nine years. But no other limitation appears than 
the lives of the two kings. 
pi 21. Laſtly, Edward promiſed to releaſe queen Margaret for a 
ranſom of fifty thouſand crowns, which the king of France 
was to pay for her within five years. We find in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts, that Margaret was eddi 
releaſed the beginning of November this year, and Lew! is Xl. 
punctually pare the ſum promiſed. 


The duke ef Ihe duke of Burgundy having notice that the two! kings 


Burgundy 3 f 
gal der Were beginning to treat, departed i Immediately from his army, 


with Ed- to which he was returned, and made all poſlible haſte, in ex- 


Ward. pectation of preventing this blow, but found the truce was 
Commin. 
H Already ſigned. He fell upon Edward with ſevere reproaches, 


Hollingh, to Which Edward returned a ſuitable anſwer, telling him how- 


ever, he had taken care to include him in the truce. But 
the duke fiercely replied, he wanted not his mediation, and 
valued it ſo little, that if he Wer for himſelf it ſhould not 
be till three months after his arrival in England. Thus part 
ing extremely angry with each Ae the duke retired into © 
Commin. his country. T be conſtable de St. Pol did _ that lay in his 


power to perſuade Edward to break the truce, offering to de 


liver St. Quentin, and lend him fifty thout; Sh Crowns. , But 
Edward was far irom renewing the war for his fake, and 


truſting to his promiſes after having been ſo manifeſtly de- 
de | L 
Commin, Before Edward's departure for England, it was thought 


8 


Cont: proper, that the two kings ſhould confer together upon Pe- 
Ollterence 


1 quigny Bridge, with a He [or grate] between them. Lewis 
kings at: came firſt to the place, attended with the cardinal of Bourbon, 
Pequigny. and five other lords. Edward arrived atiteriyards, accom- 
Omimnin. . 
Lal. panics 
Houitiwgſ 


F ENS LN . 


had both ſwore to obſerve the late treaty, Lewis inviting 
Edward to Paris, told him, he would procure him agreeable 
diverſions with the fair ladies of that city, and it he chanced 
to treſpaſs upon his chaſtity, the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould 

be his confeſſor, who would eaſily abſolve him. After ſome 
other railleries, Lewis made a ſign to the lords that were with 
him to retire, and the Engliſh likewiſe did the'fame. When 
the two kings were alone, they talked a good while together, 
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panied likewiſe with a ſmall number of lords 2. After they Edw. IV. 


147 5. 


and it Was aer twunis known, that the conſtable and the dukes 


of Burgundy and Bretagne were the ſubject of their conver- 
ſation. As to the conſtable, Edward regarded him not, As 
for Burgundy, Lewis aſking him, what he ſhould do if that 


prince refuled to be included in the truce, Edward replied, he 


might do as he pleaſed, if, after a ſecond offer, the duke 


ſhould refuſe. But as for the duke of Bretagne, he plainly | 


told him, that he would affiſt him to the utmoſt of his power, 


if attacked. Lewis thought proper to inſiſt no farther upon 


that ſubject, and in fine, they parted very well ſatisfied with 
each other h. 


The interview being ended, Lewis repaired to Amiens, 


where the lord Howard followed him as hoſtage. Whilſt 


Lewis was waſhing his hands before ſupper, Howard whil- 
pered him in the car, that he would undertake to perſuade the 
king his maſter to take i a journey to Paris, to which Lewis 


returned no anſwer. Howard frequ: ntiy hinted the fame 


thing at table, without the king's feeming to hear him. 
However; he cauſed him to be afterwards told, that the war 


Lewie ci 
viv re- 
tated Ed- 
wards viſit. 
Commun. 


he was going to wage with the duke of Burgundy not per- 


mitting him to go to Paris, he was very ſorry he could not 


enjoy the honour the king intended to do him. Philip de 1. 
Commines remarks upon this occaſion, that there was nothing 
more feared by Lewis, than to ice Edward reliſh France, nor 


any thing more paſſionately. deſired by him, than to fee him 
return into England. He was under ſuch apprehenſion ut 
Edward would repent of the truce, that he privately beſtow- ' 
ed penſions upon his principal counſellors, to induce them to 
keep him in the reſolution to obſerve it. Commines could 
ſpeak of theſe things with certainty, ſince he was then in 


| Lewis's ſervice and confidence. He adds moreover, that the 
duke of Gloceſter, who was againſt the truce, waiting 


4 


$ His brother George duke of Cla- lord chancellor, &c. Ibid, 
rence, Henry Percy, earl of Northum- h This conference was or: Auguſt 29. 
berland, William lord Haſtings the Commines, 1, 4. Cc. 10. 
chamberlain, the biſhop of Lincoln 
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Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


The duke of 
Barzundy 
accepts of 

a iTuCC, 
Commin. 
Hall. 
Holling 1+ 


The con- 
ſtable is be- 

headed. 

Commin. 


The reafon 
ot Edward's 
flanding by 


Bretagne. 


THE HIS TOR 


Edw. IV. upon the king of France, was received with extraordinary 
1475. by ge and that the king forgot nothing to gain to his intereſt 
ſuch of Edward s courtiers as were in any credit. 


The 


Eneliſh army approaching Amiens, Lewis cauſed the gates 
to be kept open, and ſent orders to the publick inns, to enter- 


tain at free coſt all the - ngliſh that came there. 


Moreover, 


he ſent to the king of England a preſent of three hundred 
waggon-loads of wine, for the uſe of his army; fo deſirous 
was he to gain the hearts of the Engliſh, for fear ſome one 


of them ſhould make Edward ſenſible of his error. 


This pre- 


ſent gave occaſion to ſay, that he found means to ſend home 


Ccommin. the Englith with cart-loads of wine: 


At length, all Lewis's 


fears vaniſhed with the departure of the Engliſh, who went 
away, ſays a hiſtorian, extremely well pleaſed with the French 
gold and wine; adding, the penſions aſſigned to Edward's 


Principal courtiers, 


vear i. 


amounted to fixteen thouland crowns 2 


Tke duke of Borgundy not | bearing the thoughts of deſiring 


to be included in the trucc, 


made by Edward without his 


knowledge, ſtood out for ſome fime, and at laſt accepted of 


a ſeparate truce * offered him by Lewis,” 


ſtable, who had deceived the 


As for the con- 
three princes, and been the 


principal author of their diviſion, he ſaw himſelf in the end 
forſaken by all, and forced to retire into the duke of Bur- 
gundy's dominions, upon the faith of a ſafe- conduct. But 


notwithſtanding that ſecurity, 


he was delivercd by 


the duke 


to the king of France, who conimanded his head to be ſtruck 
off, A notable leflon for ſuch as labour to ſow diſcord among 


princes | 


Lewis would have been glad the duke of Pretagne had 


been thus ſacrificed to him. 


But that prince had in his hands 
[| the duke of a pledge which obliged Edward to protect him; otherwiſe he 


would have reg: arded him no more than the duke of Bur zundy, 
This was the earl of Richmond, who, though abſent, made 


the Engliſh monarch extremely uneaſy. 
tagne had ſuffered that prince, 


i The chief. men*who had penſions, 
were, the chancellor, Thomas Rother- 
ham, biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Tohn 
Morton, maitzr of the Kolis, William 
lord Haſtings, the kt: &5 chamberlain, 
and john lord Howard; Sir John 
Cheney, Sir Anthony Saint Leger, Sir 
Themas Non tgomery, Thomas Grey, 
merguits of Dorſet, &c. Commines, 
I. 6, c. 2. Hall, fol 235.— King 


If the duke of Bre- 
with the earl of Pembroke his 


Edward returned to 3 September 
28, and was met on Black Heath by 
the mayor and aldermen cf London, 
and about five hundred perſons more, 
by whom- he was conducted in great 
triumph to Weſtminſter. Hall, fol. 
236. Hollingch. p. 1349. 

k For nine years. Commines, 1. 4. 
Co . 
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uncle, to eſcape, they might in time have revived the Lan- Eqw. IV. 
caſtrian party, and thereby expoſed Edward perhaps to the 147 5. 
hazard of a thirteenth battle, to maintain himſelf in the 
throne. This was the true reaſon of Edward's ſupporting aa. pub, 
the duke of Bretagne, and telling Lewis, who earneſtly *i. p. 22. 


preſſed him ſeveral times to deſert that prince, that on the 


contrary, he would defend him to the utmoſt of his power. 

This open demonſtration of friendſhip for the duke of 1476. 
Bretagne, cauſing Edward to imagine the duke would be Edward de- 
glad of an opportunity to ſhow his acknowledgment, he 44 ” 925 
ſent ambaſladors ! to him, under colour of renewing their Richmond _ 
truce. There were but few difficulties in the negotiation. „t the duke 


: . ny 
The duke readily agreed to confirm the truce ®, though often 3 


violated on the part of the Engliſh. He even deſiſted from Bionti: 


his demand of fifty thouſand crowns for the damages ſuſtain- en . 
ed by his ſubjects. The king on his ſide, quitted his de- ee 
mands upon him for the armament made in his favour. Every AA, pub. 
thing being thus upon the terms of a perfect good under- i p. 23, 
ſtanding between the two princes, the ambaſſadors acquaint- vi 

ed the duke with the principal buſineſs of their ambaſly. 

They told him, the king their maſter was extremely deſirous 

to entirely extinguiſh the flames of the two factions which 

had been ſo long kindled in England; that the earl of Rich- 

mond, who was in Bretagne, being the only ſurviving per- 

ſon of the houſe of Lancaiter, he intended to marry him to 

one of his daughters, in order to unite the two houſes ; that 


| therefore he deſired him to ſend him the earl, that he might 


give him marks of his favour, and thereby manifeſt to his 


whole kingdom his earneſt deſire of procuring them a happy 


tranquillity, _ | 
The duke of Bretagne was a good prince, who judging The duke 


of others by himſelf, and not believing Edward concealed ill gives up the 


deſigns under theſe appearances of moderation, ordered the ety beg yk 
earl of Richmond to be put into the hands of the ambaſla- Hall. 
dors, to be conducted to England. Some however affirm, Stow. 
that a large ſum of money preſented to the duke by the Hellingſh. 
Engliſh ambaſſadors, rendered their inſtances more effectual. 
However that be, they departed with their prey to imbark 

at St. Malo's. But whilſt they were on the road, one of the 

duke's counſellors *® repreſented to him, that by this pro- 


ceeding, he would be eternally infamous; that beſides, he 


1 Doctor Stillington and two others, 1476; as king Edward did on March 

with a large ſum of money. Hall, fol. 16. Rymer's Fad. tom. xii, p. 22, 24. 

137. Hollingſh. p. 1349. a John Cheulet. Hall, fol. 237. 
m He confirmed it; on January 22, | 


4 | could 
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Edw. IV. could not in conſcience deliver a prince, who thought him- 
1476. ſelf ſafe under his protection, to his moſt mortal enemy, 
who demanded him only to deſtroy him, under the falſe pre- 
tence of an honourable ſettlement; that he would be ac- 
countable to God for this action, whatever colour he might 
put upon it in the eyes of men; and conjured him to con- 
ſider, what honour, juſtice and religion required of him on 
this occaſion. Whether this remonſtrance made the duke 
enſible of what he had not hitherto fully known, or ſtung 
him with remorſe of what he had done, he immediately diſ- 
patched Peter Landais his favourite to St. Malo's, with orders 
to recover the carl of Richmond out of the hands of the am- 
baſſadors, if they were not yet imbarked. Landais arrived 
Hs get him juſt as they were entering the veſſel that was to carry them to 
ab un from England. He immediately gave private orders to help the 
che ambaſ. Englan y gave private orders to help 
fadors, two priſoners to elcape, whillt himſelf conferred with the 
Hall. ambaſſadors. The conference being ended, the two earls 
were found to have taken ſanctuary in a church, from whence 
Landais pretended they could not be removed. The am- 
baſſadors complained of the deceit, but, after ſome frivolous 
excuſes, he plainly told them, the duke his maſter, upon 
ſecond thoughts, believed he could not deliver the earl to the 
king, without an incelible ſtain to his honour ; that however, 
he would promile to guard him fo carefully, that Edward 
ſhould never receive any damage. The ambaſſadors finding 
themſelves the weakeſt, were forced to be content with this 
promiſe, which eaſed in ſome meaſure their vexation to be fo 
diſappointed. Thus, by a ſort of miracle, the earl of Rich- 
mond eſcaped the danger to which he was expoſed, provi- 
dence having preſerved him on this occaſion, in order to place 
him one day on the throne of England. _ 


Alliance The reſt of the year 1476, affords nothing remarkable 
with : concerning the affairs of England, but a negotiation to re- 
J)9EnNMarice 


Ac. Pub, new the alliance with Denmark; the death of the archbiſhop 

xii.v, 26, Of York at Guiſnes, where he was priſoner ; and ſome other 

27, 28, 3% inconſiderable affairs. But it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of 
thoſe of the duke ef Burgundy, which became of great con- 
ſequence both to England and France. 


Aﬀairs cf The duke had accepted of the truce offered by Lewis, not 


pos bo much out of fear of his arms, as from a defire to carr 


Commin, War into Germany. He wanted to be revenged of the duke 
of Lorrain, the Swils, and the duke of Auſtria ; but that 
would have been impoſſible, if the war with France had con- 
tinued. In October 1475, preſently after ſigning the truce 
with Lewis XI. he attacked the duke of Lorrain, and ſub- 


dued 


one 
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dued his whole duchy, without meeting much reſiſtance, ex- Edw.IV. 
cept at Nanci, which endured a ſiege of two months, Lor- 1476. 
rain being conquered, he formed the project to humble the 
Swiſs, who had dared to declare againſt him, whilit he was 
imployed in the ſiege of Nuz. He uſed for pretence the in- 
jury they nad done to James of Savoy earl of Romont, in 


— 


ſeizing his territorics. The Swils, who made yet no great 


figure in Europe, ſecing the ſtorm approaching, humbly ſued 
for peace, but the duke was inexorable. So leaving Lorrain, 
in March 1476, he paſſed through Burgundy, and threw 
himſelf into the county of Vaux, where he took three or four 


towns. Then he laid ſiege to Granſon, where were ſeven or 


eight hundred Swifs, bent upon making a gallant defence. 
The town having at length capitulated, the duke broke the 
articles, and put the garriſon to the ſword. Mean while, a 


body of Swiſs was advancing to re!teve. the beſieged, but 


D 
came too late. The duke, contrary to the opinion of his His feat 


council, reſolved to meet this body, which was till in the“ Sranfen. 
narrow paſſages of the mountains. To that end, he detach- 
ed a hundred archers to ſeize a certain paſs, and preſently 
after he marched himſelf to ſupport them. Theſe archers 
meeting the >wiis coming out of the mountains, haſtily re- 
treated towards the body which was marching after them. 
W hereupon, the duke's army imagining the horſemen were 
repulſed by the enemy, were ſeized with a panick, and took 
to flight, without the duke's being able to rally them. He 
loft only ſeven men at arms, but all his bazgage became 4 
prey to the enemy. | | | 

This ill ſucceſs not being capable of diſcouraging him, he His defe:: 
aſſembled his ſcattered troops, and ſoon rendered them fit for 2c Morat. 
action. About feen days after, he took the field, and laid e 
ſiege to Morat, a fmall town not far from Bern. Mean time 


the Swiſs receiving ſupplies from ſome neighbouring princes, 
marched to the number of thirty thouſand men to fight him. 


The battle was fought three weeks after the rout of Granſon, 
and the duke was entirely defeated, with the lois of eight 
thouſand men. | | 

This terrible misfortune ſo ſtruck the duke, that he ſick- His concern 
ened with grief. Philip de Commines even affirms, he was # it. 
diſordered in his mind, He remained fix weeks at a town 


called la Riviere, where he kept himſelf as it were concealed, 


and none durſt venture to ſpeak to him to comfort him. Mean 


time, ſeveral of the princes who before were his friends e, 


o The duke of Milzn, Rena king of Sicily, the ducheſs of Savoy, &c, 
Commin. I. 5, c. 2. | | 


declared 
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Edw. IV. declared againſt him. Then the duke of Lorrain, perceiv- 
1476, ing it to be a favourable opportunity, appeared before Nanci, 
and took the place upon terms without the duke of Bur- 
gundy's ſtirring to its relief. At length, when it was too 
late, and the town ſurrendered, the duke of Burgundy ap- 
_ proached, and his enciny being retired, undertook the ſiege, 
where he met with difficulties which made him loſe a great 

deal of time, and proved the occaſion of his ruin. 

147). Mean while, the duke of Lorrain drew together forces 
His defeat from all quarters, Lewis XI. finding him money for their ſub⸗ 
ano death. fiſtence, When he thought himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, he 
Cor” approached Nanci, and encamped at St. Nicholas, expecting 

the effect of his correſpondence in the enemy's army, with 
Campobache, a Neapolitan captain, in Whom the duke of 
Burgundy entirely confided. The city being now reduced to 
extremity, the duke of Lorrain advanced to join battle. Then 
Campobache ugdenty deſerted his maſter with about two 

hundred lances , and went over to his enemy. He left in 

the army fourteen men whom he had bribed, who were to 

alarm the troops during the fight, and kill the duke of Bur- 

eundy, if they had an opportunity. The battle being fought 

on the 5th of January 1477, the duke of Burgundy”: s army 

was routed, and himſelf flain in the forty-ſixth year of his 

age. He had reigned nine years and a half, amidſt continual 

troubles, employed one while in defending himſelf againſt the 

open or ſecret attacks of Lewis XI. another while in execu- 

ting projects beyond his ſtrength, which argued more ambition 

and raſhneſs, than prudence and counſel. 
Altetations The duke of Burgundy's death made a great alteration, 
_— = not only in the affairs of the Low-Countries, but alſo in thoſe 
duke of of the neighbouring princes. Nay, it may be ſaid to be the 


| Burgundy, firſt and principal ſource of moſt of the wars, wherewith 


Europe has been troubled ever ſince. The duke of Bur- 

gundy left but one daughter, called Mafia, who was Jheireſs 

to his large dominions, and whom he had in ſome meaſure 
promiſed to Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of the emperor 

3 Frederic. This princeſs, about nineteen years old, ſaw her- 
flo Maria ſelf not only forſaken, by all the late duke her father's friends, 
part of her but moreover expoſed a prey to Lewis XI. who immedi- 
rg ately deprived her of Burgundy, with the towns on the Somme, 
Mezera: and even formed the project to diſpoſſeſs her of all the reſt of 
ber dominions. In this preſſing neceſſity, her only refuge 
Was the king of England's aſſiſtance, whoſe intereſt it was to 


p One hundred and ſixty, Idem. c. 8. 


oppoſe 
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oppoſe the growth of Lewis's power. But Edward's whole Edw. IV. 
council being bribed and corrupted by the king of France's 1477. 


bounties, Maria obtained from that quarter empty wiſhes — 
only for her proſperity, and compliments, which ended in Commin, | 
nothing. To complete her misfortune, the young princeſs lid. vi. c. ii. 


Maria is tv 
ſaw herſelf alſo expoſed to the tyranny of the Gantois, who I. 


ſeized her perſon, removed all her counſcllors, beheaded over by the 
two, and gave her a new council entirely compoſed of their Get 


Gant. 
creatures. | | Commin, ' 
Mean time, this princeſs's marriage was thought of. Some Several 


were for her efpouſing the dauphin of France. But Lewis 28 * 
having already entered into engagements with Edward, durſt hal“ ang: 


. » A | her. 
not diſoblige him at ſuch a juncture. Others would have her Commin. 


married to the duke of Guelders, and ſome to a German 
prince. All but herſelf were conſulted about the choice of a 
huſband. Mean while Lewis continued his conqueſts. In 
May 1477, the emperor Frederic ſending ambaſſadors to Gant, Aft. Pub. 
to renew the treaty concerning the marriage of his ſon Maxi- * P. 42. 
milian with Maria, the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, mother- 
in-law of the princeſs, deſired her brother Edward to ſend 
ambaſſadors into Flanders to aſſiſt her in the affair. Edward 
conſented, but would not promiſe to aid Maria againſt the Edward re- 
king of France, though the Flemings and the duke of Bre- _ 7 a4 
tagne ſtrongly preſſed him. On the contrary, he agreed to ag. Pub. 
prolong the ſeven years truce concluded at Amiens, till a year zi. p. 45, 
aſter the death of one of the two kings. Thus Edward aQed 5% 
directly contrary to the intereſt of England, in ſuffering the 
advancement of France, and the ruin of the houſe of Bur- 
gundy. Three principal reaſons hindred his quarelling with 
France. The firſt, that being grown corpulent and heavy, His reaſons 
| he was no longer fit to bear the hardſhips of war. The . 
ſecond, that his chief counſellors were penſioners to France. : 
The third, that having promiſed his daughter Elizabeth to the 
dauphin, he was unwilling by any proceeding to obſtruct the 
marriage. Mean while, Lewis was extremely careful to keep 
him in theſe diſpoſitions, by punctually paying him the pen- 
' fin of fiſty thouſand crowns, and ten thouſand yearly for 
queen Margaret's ranſom. wk t | 
"Thus Maria of Burgundy ſeeing herſelf forſaken by all Maria 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport her, had no other refuge than ute. 
to marry prince Maximilian, from whom however ſhe could of Auſtria. 
expect no great aſſiſtance, The nuptials being celebrated in derbe 
July, Lewis XI. out of regard to the emperor, granted the Fim agcrucg. 
new duke of Burgundy a truce for a year, and reſtored him Commin. 
ſome towns in Hay nault which he had ſeized. Shortly after, 


he 


. 
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THE HISTORY 
he received ambaſſadors from England o, who were come to 
ſettle the arbitration agreed on, concerning the differences be- 
tween the two crowns. But he had then other affairs, which 
hindred him from thinking of this, and which obliged him to 
defer it to a more proper ſeaſon 4. 

The beginning of the year 1478 was very quiet, with re- 
ſpect to the general affairs I have been ſpeaking of. But at 
the ſame time, there paſſed at the court of England, things 
which wholly ingroſſed the attention of the public: I mean 
the tragical death of the duke of Clarence, which it will be 
neceſſary to inſiſt upon a moment. This prince was haughty 
and ambitious, of ungovernable paſſions, of an inconſtant 
temper, taking no care to conceal his ſentiments; in a word, 
of a very narrow genius. Whilſt the king his brother lived 
unmarried, he could not help entertaining the hopes of fitting 
one day on the throne, though it was very unlikely Edward 


would always remain in a ſtate of celibacy. The king's mar- 


riage deſtroying theſe hopes, he was diſpleaſed with the king 
himſelf, and eſpecially with the queen and her family. As 


he was not careful to hide his diſcontent, he drew on himſelf 


the averſion of the queen and her creatures, who did not 
fail to do him ill offices. So Edward began by degrees to 
negle& him, and took no care to procure him advantages, 
which may ealily be procured by a king for his brothers. The 
duke ſo refented this contempr, that he ſcrupled not to join 
with the earl of Warwick to dethrone his own brother. He 


repented it afterwards, and his repentance, as hath been ſeen, 


proved Edward's preſervation. He was in hopes a reward 


would quickly follow ſo ſignal a ſervice, refleting only upon 


what he had done for the king, without conſidering the dan- 


ger to which he had expoſed him. But Edward, prejudiced 
againſt him, thought, on the contrary, the bare pardon of the 
injury to be a ſufficient recompence for the ſervice he had re- 


ceived. Theſe ſentiments were inſtilled into him by his 


queen, who having loſt the earkRivers her father during the 


Tebellion, could not forbear looking upon the authors of it 


as the objects of her vengeance. On the other hand, the 


duke of Gloceſter, to the utmoſt of his power, privately 
ſowed diſſention between his brothers. He was a prince of 


oreater ambition than the duke of Clarence, but withal of a 


p Edward's ambaſſadors were, Sir liament met at Weſtminſter ; in which 
John Donn, John Coke doctor of laws, nothing remarkable was done, but the 
and Lewis Bretell, eſq; Rymer's Fed, creating Richard, the king's ſecond ſon, 
tom. Xll, p. 43- 5 duke of Vork, &c. See below, Cotton's 

4 This year, on January 16, a par- Abridg. p. 701, 702, 


very 
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very different charader, proceeding to his ends by deep and Edw. IV. 


artful contrivances, which rendred his ways imperceptible. 
He always thought before he {poke, whereas the duke of Cla- 
rence ruined himſelf by too freely diſcovering his ſentiments, 
It was difficult for two brothers of ſo contrary tempers to 
love one another. But in their diſcord, the duke of Clarence 
uſed no ceremony with his brother, whilſt Gloceſter ſtrove 
never to give him publicly any advantage. Mean while, he 
gave him ſecret ſtabs, the more unavoidable, as they came 
from an unſuſpected hand. All the hiſtorians agree, that from 
this time, the duke of Gloceſter thought of ſecuring the 
crown after the king's death, and therefore the duke of Cla- 
rence could not but very much incommode him. This was 
however an undertaking, the execution whereof ſeemed very 
difficult, ſince his two elder brothers had children. But his 


ambition made him think it not impracticable, in proceeding 


by degrees. The firſt ttep was, to diſpatch the duke of Cla- 
rence. To that end, he endeavoured to render him odious 
to the king, and cauſe him to conſider him as a ſecret ene- 
my, who was privately labouring to ſupplant his children. 
The duke of Clarence's raſh expreſſions were extremely ſub- 
ſervient to his deſign. On the other hand, the queen, who 


had great influence over the king, failed not to confirm his 
ſuſpicions. : 


109 


1478. 


Matters ſtanding thus, the king, as he was hunting IN a Stow 
park belonging to I homas Burdet 3 conadent of the duke of Hab. 


Clarence, chanced to kill a white buck, in which that gentle- 
man greatly delighted. Burdet was ſo concethe for the death 
of his favorite buck, that in the fir{ tranſports of his paſſion, 
he ſwore, he wiſhed the horns in the belly of him that killed 
it, Whereupon he was aecuſed of hisgh-Maſon, condemned, 


and executed, witiin the ſpace of tuo Hays. Some fay, his 


imprecation concerned only the perſon that adviſed the king 
to hunt in his park. Be this as it will, the deſign, no doubt, 
of thoſe who fo warmly proſecuted that unfortunate gentleman, 
was, to induce the duke of Clarence to expoſe himſelf by 
ſoine raſh proceeding ; of which his inconfiderate, impetuous, 
and haughty temper, afforded great aſſurance. Accord ingly, 
the duke, who was then in Ireland, being returned to court, 
talked very boldly to the king of his friend's death, and bit- 


: Of Arrow 1 in Warwick hire, Stow, (heinous crimes in thoſe times of igno- 


p. 430. 5 tor ons he was attainted in 
There is no ment: on of this Kory... parliament, and beheaded at Ty zurn. 
of the buck in the hiſtory of Croyland; Pe 1 the L At icaftrian Hiſtariaus. Hs 


and Stow ſays, that LS was accuſed ti 2d che D* uc! 
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Edw. IV. terly complained of his diſregard for a brother, to whom he 
I 478. owed his reſtoration to the throne. In fine, he was ſo far 


_ ſudden paſſion, which 


tranſported with anger, that he threatened to be revenged. 

Neither was this all. After leaving the king, he dropped 
fome other imprudent expreſſions, intimating, his brother was 
a baſtard, and conſequently had no right to the crown. No- 
thing being more agreeable to the defires of his enemies, than 
to ſee him thus run into their fnare, they ſo exaſperated the 
king againſt him, that he reſolved to deſtroy him. For that 
purpoſe, he held a council, entirely conſiſting of the duke of 
Clarence's enemies, where it was reſolved to apprehend him, 
accuſe him of high-treaſon, and bring the accuſation before 
the parliament, then aſſembled. All this was immediately 
executed, that the duke might not have leiſure to repent, and 
beg the king's pardon. For had he been allowed time to 
come to himſelf, and implored the king's mercy, his raſh ex- 
preſſions muſt bave been conſidered only as the effect of a 
ſerved not the rigorous puniſhment 
being brought before the parlia- 


intended him. His a 


ment *, he was accuſed of ſeveral crimes, under the eight fol- 


Jowing articles. I. By his ſeditious diſcourſes, he had endea- 


voured to draw upon the king the hatred of his ſubjects, by 


accuſing him of unjuſtly putting Burdet to death. II. He 


had bribed ſome of his domeſtics and others to ſpread ſuch a 


report. III. He had ſaid the king made uſe of necromancy 
to know the future. IV. He had taxed the king with poi- 


& ſoning innocent perſons, whom he thought he could not 


legally deſtroy. V. He had affirmed, the king was not ſon 


of the duke of York, but of an adulterer admitted by the 
ducheſs their mother to her bed. VI. Inferring from thence, 


that the crown was fallen to him, he had diſcovered his de- 


ſign to ſeize it, by requiring many perſons to ſwear to be true 


to > Hin and his heirs, without any exception of their allegiance 


to the king. VII. He had accuſed the king of uſing magic 


to take away his life, by cauſing him to conſume away like a 


taper. VIII. Laſtly, He had openly ſhown his deſign to de- 
throne the king, in procuring an authentic copy of the act of 
_ parliament paſſed during the earl of Warwick's uſurpation, 
whereby the crown was adjudged to him, alter the death of 


Hengy: V. and his ĩſſue - male. 


Sink 


t The Sephuedt laſt mentioned, people againſt the king as a fratricide, 
which met on January 16. Stow, p. mult be of Sir William Dugdale's opi- 

450.-Whoever obſerves what hurty nion, that the duke was not condemned 
the duke's enemies were in to take him and attainted in parliament till after his 
oft, and the general indignation of the death. Baron, «ol, ii. p. 164. 
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title of earl of Warwick, and a daughter called Margaret, 
who was counteſs of Saliſbury. 
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All the hiſtorians agree, it would have been very difficult Edw. IV. 
to prove all theſe articles of impeachment, if the king had not 1478. 
declared himſelf a party, and the queen and the duke of Glo- 


4 


ceſter acted underhand to have him found guilty. Be this as 
it will, he was condemned to die. But there is in the ſen— 
tence a very remarkable circumſtance. One of the chief rea- 


ſons of his condemnation was, his affirming, the king not to 


be the duke of York's ſon, and that gvery thing ſerved after- 
wards for foundation to the duke of Gloceſter to mount the 
throne, in prejudice of Edward's children. Herein muſt be 
admired the blindneſs of men, and the juſtice of God. Ed- 
ward makes uſe of a falſe accuſation to put his brother to 
death, and thereby gives occaſion to ſuſpicions, which are to 
{ſerve hereafter to ruin his own children. The duke of Cla- He is fuffo- 


Se FOR * LY | cated in 
rence being condemned, all the favor he could obtain of the 6 


butt of 
king his brother, was, to chuſe the manner of his death. To Malmicy, 


avoid appearing on a ſcaffold, he deſited us, to be drowned in Hall. 

a butt of Malmſey . He left one fon named Edward, who on Tue, 

inherited from his grandfather, by the mother's fide *, the fl“ 

As the death of the duke of 

Clarence raiſed among the people a general indignation, and 

murmurs very diſadvantageous to the king, it was deſigned to 

put a ſtop to them, by expoſing his bod) in St. Paul's church, 

and giving out he died of immodcrate grief. But this arti- 

ice was not capable of amuſing the people, who too plainly 

ſaw, in the condemnation of that prince, the terrible effects 

of his enemy's. malice . VV 
About three months before, the King had created Edward Edward 


his eldeſt {on pri nce of Wales my and his fecond {on Richard, e e 
ſaid to die of poiſon a little before. 3 o 3 
Sandford, p. 438, Cotton's Abridg. p. 1115 _— 
703. Though all the antient chroni- q 94 © hs 
privily drowned in a butt of malmſey, cles ſay the duke was condemned by Vork 
on March 11, or rather February 18. parliament, yet there is nothing of it, Sandford 
See Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 164. It or of anz parliament being then ſun- 2 
is unknown what death he ſuffered. moned, to be found on record. Per- 
It ſeems that king Edward was af- haps the king's grief for it afterwards, 


u That it was done at his own defire, 
ſeems to be a miſtake, Ball? fol. 2 30, 
and Hollingſhead, p. 1350, lay, te was 


terwards very ſorry for his death ; in- 
zomuch, that when any one ſued to him 
tor the pardon of a condemned male- 
factor, he would break out into theſe 
words: Oh, untortunate brother, for 
whoſe life not one creature would make 
interceſſion! Hall, fol, 239. 


* Richard Neville, carl of Warwick, 


Y His body was buried at Tewkeſ- 
dury in Gloceſterſhire, by that of his 
ducheſs, Iſabella, daughter and coheir 
of Richard Neville, the great earl of 
Warwick. She being with child, is 


kept the proceſs out of the records. 
2 Edward was created prince of 


Wales, July 26, 1471, and his brother 


Richard was created duke of York, 


May 28, 1474, earl of Nottingham, 


January 12, 1475, and duke of Norfolk 
and earl of Warren, February , the 


ſame year; and alſo carl-marſhel. . On 


January 15, 1477, he martkd Ann, the 
only daughter of John Mowbray, duke 


Saudfoid, p. 41 435 


duke 


of Norfolk ; by whom he let no iſſue. 
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Edw. IV. duke of York. The rejoicings at court upon that occaſion, 
1478. expteſſed not ſo much the joy of the favorites for the two 
- princes promotion, as their ſatisfaction to ſfe the project of 
the duke of Clarence's ruin ſo near accompliſhed. Edward 
did not foreſee that his unjuſt plot azainſt his brother, was 
the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of his own ſons. Had the duke 
of Clarence lived, the duke of Gloceſter would never have 
thought of ſacrificing them, as he did, to his ambition, | 
AR, Pub. Shortly after the death of the duke of Clarence, the term 
— 6“ taken by Lewis XI. and Edward, to decide their differences 
by arbitration, was further prolonged, and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter appointed by Edward one of the arbitrators *, in the 
room of the duke of Clarence. x 
Embaſſy Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the truce between \ 
from Lewis and Maximilian being expired, Maximilian entered 
e weer Burgundy, and took ſeveral places with great eaſc, by reaſon 
P. 6 —86. of the people's affetion to the houſe of Burgundy. Proba- 
bly, he would then have taken polleſion of the two Burgun- 
dies, if he had received from the emperor his father, a ſupply 
p- 85, anſwerable to his occaſions. This Lewis very much feared ; 
and as he knew it to be Edward's intereſt to join forces with 
Maximilian, he forgot nothing to divert him from it. In 
July this year, he ſent a full power to prolong thg truce, til) 
a hundred years after the death of the two kites, and to 
oblige him to the payment of the annual penſion of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns, ſo long as the truce ſhould laſt. Moreover the 
- embaſſador was empowered, to prolong for three years the 
terms agreed upon, to decide the differences by arbitrators, 
and to promiſe for Lewis and his ſucceſſors, to prolong it 
every third year, till all things were fettled, The ambaſſa- 
dor being arrived at London, Edward appointed commiſſion- 
ers to treat with bim, and at length the treaty was conclud- | 
ed as propoſed by Lewis, though not till February the 15th, 
15479: 2 VVV 
Levis ſhifts What retarded a' little the negotiation was, Edward's deſire 
eff the dau- to ſecure, firſt, his daughter Elizabeth's marriage with the 
phin's mar- IE | | | 2 ; 
riage with dauphin. To that end, he. ſent two ambkefiidors e into 
Elirabeth. France, with power to perform the ceremony of betrothing. 


P. 39s But Lewis, it is likely, found ſome excuſes to defer it. Mean 


2 The others were, Thomas Bour- 
chier archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry and commerce was alſo concluded be- 
Stafford duke of Buckingham, Thomas twecn king Edward and Burgundy. . 
Rotherham biſhop of Lincoln and chan- Ibid. p. 66—92, 9 
cellor, and Anthony earl of Rivers, © Sir Richard Tunſtall, and Dr. Tho- 
Rymer's Fœd. tom, xii, p. 64. mas Langton. Ibid, p. 90. 


b In July, this year, a treaty of trade 
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while, he made the ſecond payment of ten thouſand crowns Edw. IV. 
for queen Margaret's ranſom. 1478. 

Thus Ed ward, contrary to his own and the kingdom's in- — 
tereſts, ſuffered himſelf to be managed by the king « of France, Lewis's offer 
or rather by his own miniſters, bribed by that prince, Lewis, +5 8 
not content with diverting him by his intrigues from aſſiſting Habfngton- 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, ſent him alſo a propoſal to divide Biondi. 
betwixt them that princeſs's dominions, offering him for his Hellngſh. 
part Flanders and Brabant *. Edward cloſed with the propo- 
ſal, but upon this conditign, that in exchange for the towns 
conquered in Flanders, Lewis ſhould give him others in Pi- 
cardy, and particularly Boulogne e. But Lewis was too ap- 
prehenſive of the neig hbourhood of the Engliſh, to accept that 5 
condition. If he propoſed to him the conque eſt of Flanders, << 
it was only. to engage him in a war with Maximilian and 
Maria, for fear he Thould one time or other repent his deſert- 
ing them. 

But Edward was far from ſuch a woch Inſtead of me- 1479, 
ditating war, he entirely abandoned himſelf to his pleaſures, = 75 
with intention to paſs the reſidue of his days in effeminate lf up i 
ſloth, Mean while, theſe pleaſures which he ſo eagerly pur- pleaſures, 
ſued, coſt him more than the moſt burdenſome war: and 
therefore; his coffers being empty, he uſed divers illegal means He raifes 
to extort money from his ſubjects. The moſt terrible was, eb 
that of cauſing the rich to be accuſed of high- treaſon, in order Hall 
to confiſcate their eſtates or exact large ums for their par- Stow. a 
don. In the mean time, he continued, with ſeveral princes, 72-28% 
negotiations, tending to ſecure him the continuance of that 
repoſe he {95 palionately loved. | 

The firſt of theſe negotiations was with the king of Den- 17 on 
mark, their alliance not having been woll obſerved on either 5 
Ide. At laſt, that prince ſending ambaſſadors to London, Act. Pub. 
the alliance was confirmed and renewed, and a congress p- x. P. 100. 
pointed at Hamburgh, to decide all their dittere. 
of the conditions of the treaty was, that the Engliflt 
not ſet foot in Iſeland, without a pallport from the king of 
Denmark. 

Two days after the concluſion: of this treaty, the French Treaty be- 


ambaſſador and the king's commiſſioners ſigned that before- 2 


mentioned, whereby Lewis XI. promiſed, for himſelf and p. 9”, 101, 


ſucceſſors, to pay to the king of England fifty thouſand crowns 193: 
every year, as well during the lite of the two Kings, as a 
hundred years after, to commence at the death of the ſurvivor, 


d And to pay ten thouſand angels e Moenſtreville and Abbeville. Com- 
towards his charges, Hall, ibid. min. lib. vi. c. 7. Hall, fol. 241 
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Edw. IV. Next day was allo ſigned another treaty, prolonging the truce, 
1479. friendſhip, and good underſtanding between the two kings 
during their life, 2 and between their ſucceſſors for the ſpace of 
one hundred years, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance againſt 
their rebellious ſubjects. The other articles were, that if one 
of the two princes was driven out of his kingdom, the other 
| ſhould be obliged to receive him, and aſſiſt him with all his 
i forces: that they ſhould make no alliance without a mutual 
| conſent : that the king of France ſhould ratify the treaty, and 
cauſe it to be confirmed and ratified by the fates: and that 
5 Edward ſhould likewiſe procure the parliament's approbation: 
„ laſtly, that the dauphin's marriage with the princeſs 5 
beth ſhould be accompliſhed, according to the agreement at 
Amiens, and this new treaty not be derogatory to the . 
It does not appear that Lewis XI. ever ratified the treaty, which 
probably was made only to amuſe Edward: Lewis knew he 
was bound to nothing without a formal ratification, which 
doubtleſs he was 1efolved not to grant, though the treaty con- 
tained only ſuch articles as were propoſed by himſelf. This 
178 was one of Lewis's artifices, againſt which it is very difficult 
[| h to be prepared: with 'princes of this character the ſhoricit 
U and moſt ſecure way would be never to enter into a yegocia- 
il tion. 5 
1 Protect of a As Lewis amuſed Edward with the marriage of Elizabeth 
e to the dauphin, Maximilian uſed the ſame means to gain 
of Auſtria him to his intereſts. Though Philip his ſon was but a yen . 
8 and Anne, old, he offered Edward to marry him to Anne his third daug 
{18 as Fits oh! ter. Edward accepted the offer, and - whilft the marriage- 
8 Act. Publ. articles were ſettling, the two princes ſent one another let 
il | tom. xl. ters patents, promi ng not to marry their children withoura 
'F Pe 37% mutual conſent, during the ſpace of three years. 
and of his About the ſame time Edward had thoughts of marrying Ca- 
os ined therine his fourth daughter to John, infante of Cat. lc and 
with the 30s Arragon, | {on of king F. crdinand and Iſabella 4 Caſtile: nav, 
fante of jt appears in the Collect tion of the Public Acts, that an bale 
8 fadors were ſent into Spain to haſten the treaty, which how- 
3 ever came to nothing. 
Lewis duly Mean while, Lewis duly paid the penſion of hity thou- 
P?ys the ſand crowns, as appears by ſeveral aCqQuittances in the Col- 
p-nſion, 5 
p. as, 65, lection of Public Acts. We find there likewiſe, that in March 
111, etc, 1480, he completed the payment of Margaret's rantort., 
dat" ewis readily. performed ali the articles of the treaty 
e amuies 5 * 
Edwars, Amiens, except the dauphin's marriage, for which he 1: 
Pall, found ſome frei excute, though he perſiſted i in his promiſe to 
eln fulhl that engagement. Edward, ſurpriſed at all 3 de- 
aus, 
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whilſt, by ambaſladors ſent into Scotland, he tried to perſuade 


Burgundy's death, had amuſed him with falſe promiſes. 
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lays, called an extraordii nary council, where it was reſolved Edw. IV. 
to ſend amballadors to Lewis, peremptorily to demand pan I 479. 

performance of his promiſe and the ratification of the Jat 
treaty at London. The lord Howard and Thomas [ing who ſends 
treaſurer of the church of Exeter, were choſen for this am- 3 


baſly. Howard, who was one of Edward's confidents, was , a Publ. 
ery likely the chief of thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be tom. xi. 


corrupted by the king of France's favours. p. 113. | 
Lewis con- 


Mean time Lewis was not a little embarraſſed. He had \;,;.: © 
given his word for the marriage, and even bound himſelf by amaſe him, 
a treaty, though he had never any thoughts of accompliſh- Hall, 
ing it. On the other hand, his ambaſtadors at London had 
ſigned another treaty upon the foot 1 ” him! ſelf, and 


yet he was relolved not to ratify it. 18 ſole aim had been 
to amuſe Edward, ſor fear of his join with the archduke. 


To free himſelf from theſe difficulties, he reſolved to diſſemble He Airs vp 


and continue to promiie the completing of the marriage, eee cf 
COLIANnN 


againſt him. 
James I; I. to Es the truce with England. This negoci- Hall. 


ation ſucceeded to his wiſh : king James ſuTered himſelf to S592: 
Hong, 

be governed by three favourites, raiſed from the duſt, with- 

out. adviſing with any lord of his realm. It was very eaſy 

for the king of France to bribe thoſe mcrcenar v ſouls, who 

promiled to "induce their maſter to break the truce with the 

Englith. And indeed, preſently after, James made prepara- 

tions — plainly diſcovered his deſign. Edward, ſurpriz- 

ed at the/impending 8 between the kin g of Scotland 

and him, readily ouciſed the author. He diſlem \bled however AR, publ. 

his reſentment, and only ordered an army to be raiſed, the 9 Nil. 

command whereof he reſolved to give to his brother the duke?“ “ 


of Gloceſter. Then it was that he began to open his eyes, Edward by, 


and perceive the king of France's infincerit y, who, ever ſince Sins to ope 


lis eyes. 
b. 11%. 
Mean while, though he had loſt all the favourable oppor- 


tunities, he turned his thoughts, though too late, to revenge. 

This appears in ſeveral pieces of the Collection of the Public 1480. 
Acts, all dated the year 1480, before the Scots had actually 

broke the truce. 

Firſt, he ſent ambaſſadors f to Caſtile, to make reparation E baſy te 
for certain outrages committed by the Englith, during the es 
carl of Warwick's adminiſtration, contre ary to the alliance be-? “ 
tween Caſtile and England. When a prince offers of bim— 


ſelf to repair the damages his ſubjects have done to another 


f John Coke ſecondary in the privy-ſeal office, and Dr. John Fox. Rymer's 
Fœdera, tom. xii. p. 119. 


H 2 | nation, 
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Edw. IV. nation, there is reaſon to preſume it is with a view to ſome 
1480. other deſign. Edward's aim was to engage the king of Ca- 
itiie to make war upon France, or at leaſt to hinder his aſ- 
| | ſifting Lewis, 


Treaty with. I the ſecond place he ratified the treaty concluded by his 
Denmark. ambaliadors at tamburgh, with the king of Denmark. 


| 2 * Thirdly, he confirmed his treaty of alliance with the late 
188 p. 119, 121. duke of Burgundy, and promiſed to fend Maximilian and 


N Eduard pro. Maria an aid of fix thouſand men, purſuant to the treaty. 
8 The archduke promiſcd on his part to pay him fifty tho! 1ſand 
p. 123, 124. Towns yearly, in caſe the king of France diſconti inued his 
p. 126, 127. penſion and a war enſued upon that account. | 
He con- Laſtly, the marriage of Philip earl of Charoloie, fon of 

cludes the Maximilian and Maria, with Anne, daug! iter of 1. ward, 


8 marriage of 7 
| 515 dauchter Was concluded, with e iſ: on both ſides to cauſe it to be 


4 e Phi ip. conſummated as ſoon 2 ne Parnes Were of. as ge. By this 
ll! |] 148 28—134 treaty Edward gave with his at 17h ter à hundred thouſand 
Wl 13 


| crowns. But by a ſubſequent treaty, the dower was fet 
1 againſt the ve arly penſion of fit ty thouſand crowns, to be P: aich 
5 by the archduke inſtead of the Kit ng of France, and they mu— 
1188 | tually forgave one another. 5 

| He promiſes By nates trea 'Ys Edward promiſed to uſe his end eavours 
to declare : 1 [> | 
ſt | againſtLeu- to procure Maximilian a truce with the king of France; to 
| is, if he is Offer to be arbitrator himſelf between Lewis and him; to try 
not made to be received as ſuch; and, if Lewis refuſed, engaged to 
Umpire. d N oy F hi ; - 1 8 * 
. arth eclare againſt him. is procceding was not very fair, but 
probably he did not think himſelf obliged to act more fin- 
cerely than Lewis had done. 


Embafiy to Edward having thus ſettled his matters with Maximilian 


— — — CTY 


ꝓ4 „ 


f 57735 and Maria, ſent again ambaſſadors to France. to preſs the mar- 
liage of his daughter Elizabeth with the dauphin. f Lewis had 
1 complied, very likely he would not have ſcrupled to relinquif] 
ql. A fleet to aid the archduke, But Lewis, accordi: ng to cuſtom, uſing ſome 


Maximilian. ill excuſe, he equipped a fleet. and gave the command to 


I WW, John MI ddleton, to go to the aſſiſtance of his new allies. 
i [BY 1461 Meantime, the King of Sco land continued his prevara- 
1 e tions with intention to break with England. But before I 
14 | COLLANc 

I. e for ſpeak of the ſucceſs of this war, ſo little expected hy Ed- 
1 war. Ward, it will be proper brietiy to relate what pai bed then 
1 Hall. in Scotland, with the ſituation of the affairs of that king 
al Hollingſh, wu 
\ dom. 
. 
ante of Jz ames III. who came to the crown at ſeven years of age, 
0 | Scotland, being out of his minority, had ſufferèed hiniſelf rs be o cor- 
1 Buchanan, rupted by flatterers, th: at be made his will the ſole rule of his 
1 | actions. W Ithout entering 2 into 4 neegiels 7 OL the Out- 

| raves 
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rages he committed upon his ſobjects, it will ſuffice to fay i in Edw.IV. 
2 word, he was deemed a real tyrant. He had three mini- 1481. 
{ters or favourites é, men of mean birth, who governed him 
entirely. and whole ſole view was to fender him independent James op- 
of the laws, that they themielves might rule in his name with HewM his 
an arbitrary power. The king had two brothers, Alexander ES 
duke of Albany, and john. The latter, lpeaking too freely himſelf op to 
of the King his brother's conduct, was thrown into priſon, eee 
and there put to death by baving his veins opened. As the br I, 
favourites were atraid Alexander would revenge his death, death, and 
they perſuaded the king to confine him in a callle. 972 eg 
in that juncture 1t was that : James, bated by his people, Edward pre- 
and particularly by t the nobility, undertook without the leaſt pares for his 
pretence to break the truce with the Engliſh, Edward was *'*2cc- 
vexed to ice. the © appr roaches of a rupture that would divert 
bim from the war with France, to which he was much more 
inclined. Mean WHOS, not to neglect ail neceilary precau- AR. Publ, 
tions, he gave orders for the defence of the borders, and at e 0. 
the ſame time committed to certain perſons of Ireland the 
care of making an alliance in his name with the earl of Ro's 


\ the iſles, to give his enemy a diverſion from that 


C5 


ne 148, the Scots made an irrupt ion into the bor- rm 
ders, before EdWard's We was ready. 5 hey carried away at een 5 
{ome b: doty, 4nd nt at was all theſe mighty preparations came eff {me 
to. Edward made no haite to fend an arn 1 a; gainſt Scotland, booty. 
1: becauſe = ſtill hoc to end this àffair amicably, as 9 0 engl 
mew king James's circumſtances to be ſuch that of France 5 


8 
he could not do him m uch hurt. His grand deſign was to than Scot 
be revenged of Lewis XI. for though that prince, with his nd. 

uſual diitmulation {ill gave him hopes that he would perform 

his promiſe with reſpect to the marriage, and punctuaily pay 

the ene five thouiand crowns every fix months, Ed! ward 

plainly perceived he inten ded not to accomplith the marriage, 

and that a rupture was unavoidable. 

For that reafon he renewed his alliance with the duke of projet of 
Bretagne, an: conclude d the marriage of the prince of Wales marriage be- 
with Anne eldeſt daughter of that duke, or in caſe ſhe died W n the 
delote conſummation, with Iſabella her youngeſt ſilter, upon w os 3 
theſe conditions: 5 if there ſhould be ſeveral ſons, the ſe- Anne of 
cond, or next to the heir of the crown England, ſhould be 1251850 

duke of Bretagne, and reſide in the country : that if the duke ; . 
ſhould hereafter have a fon born in wedlock, he ſhould eſpouſe p. 142. 


g Thomas Preſten, Robert Cockrain a. merchant, and William Rogers a 
® fician, * Buchan, Ib, Xli. 


3 ͤF;F; 


* 
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118 THE HIS INI 3 
Edw. IV. her of Edward's daughters that was moſt ſuitable to his age ö 
1481. that if Edward had no daughter to give him, the duke ſhould 
not marry his ſon without the k. ing's conſent: laſtly, it was 
agreed betwixt them, that if the king of France made war 
upon the duke of Bietagne, Edward ſhould ſend the duke 
three thouſand men at his own charge. The duke promiſ- 


ed the ſame thing in caſe of a war between England and 
France. 


1482. In the beginning of the year 1482, Edward renewed his 
Alliance alliance with Portugal. Shortly after he ſent ambaſſadors 
* Portu- to Caſtile, to conclude the ma rriage of his daughter Cathe- 
10. publ. Tine with the infante: but that affair did not ſucceed to his 
tom. xii, wiſh. All theſe treatics, theſe. renewings of alliances, theſe 


Pe 145: projects of marriages, ſnew Edward intended to carry the 
Negocliatien 


for a mar1- War into F rance h. 


age. Whilſt 4 was intent upon every thing conducive to 
The duke of 


Albany: of, the good ſucceſs of his . we ing, Alexander duke of Albany, 
capes into brother of the king of Scotland, ef ſcaped out of priſon, and 
Eng and. came by ſea into Er gl and to implore the king's protection. 
OS Beſides the general reaſons which all the Scots had to complain 
tom;-xii,. ; Of their ſovercion, Alexander had very particular ones : the 
454. death of the duke his brother and bis own impriſonment 
WW! | ſtrongly inclined him to ſeek means to be revenged, and 
doubtleſs ambition greatly conduced to inflame his paſſion. 
The Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians have limited his delire of 
1488 revenge to ſome general views of reclaiming the king his bro- 
ql ther, and procuring to himſelf the rellitution of his eſtate: 
but the Collection of the Public Acts furniſhes authentic 
WH proofs that Alexander's deſign was to be poſſeſſed of the throne. 
1 Preityof We find there is a treaty with Edward, wherein he affumes 
1 e * the title of king of Scotland, and promiſes to do hom̃age for 
With Edu ard that kingdom to the crown of England. He engages more- 
15 June 19, over to break the ancient alliance of France with Scotland, 
5% and make one with Edward againſt Lewis XI. to deliver Ber- 
| wick to England, and marry Cecily, Edward's daughter, af- 
15 flanced to prince James his nephew, in caſe by the Judgment 
I of the church he could be Gere from his wife: that if he 


could not ſucceed, he promites to marry his fon to none but- 


h In the beginning of this year, alſo granted a yearly ſubſidy to be levied 

nely on the 20th of Ta; _— a of all rangers, as 
5 eng t met at Weſtminſter ; Where etherwiſe.. They moreover allowed a 
zn the commons, With the aſtent of yeurlv.reat out of Th cuſtoms and other 
The biſhops and Sg fave the king revenues, to defray the king's houſhold 
i : tenth and a fitteenty, to be levied on expenccs, amounting to eleven thouſand 
1 the laity, except ſix thouſand pounds to pounds. Coiton's: Abridg. p. 705, 
\Þ | de beſtowed apo. a decay ed towns. Ihe 7 706. : 
8 
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OF ENGLAND. me 
a princeſs of England. Edward obliges himſelf on his part Edw.IV. 


to affift him with all his power to take poſleſſion of the 1482, 


throne of Scotland, The treaty being ſigned, Edward ſent 
an army againſt Scotland i, under the c ommane of the duke of The duke 
Gloceſter his brother, whom the duke of Albany would ac- of Cloceſter 
marches in- 
company, but without taking however the title of king. to Scotland, 
Probably this treaty was a ſecret known to few perſons, At Ack. Publ. 
the ſame time Edward gave the command of a fleet to Ro- gag 
bert Ratcliff, to act againſt Scotland. The duke of Glo- ah p14 
ceſter advancing to the "borders. of the two kingdoms, took Berwick, 
the town of Berwick; and being unwilling to loſe time in Hall. 
he caſtle, lef ted *, and marched directly Heli, 
beſieging the caſtle, left it inveſted & and marched directly Hollingſh. 
to Edinburgh. X | 


Whilſt the duke of Gloceſter was advancing at the head of Troubles in 


bis army, king James, who had wantanly undertaken this War ang 


Buchanan 
without concerting mcaſures to prolecute it 1 ee Was Biondi. 


greatly embe frafled. The only means he had to reliſt the Habington, 
Engliſh was to aſlemble the nobility ; bathe durit not attempt 
it, knowing how much they were diſpleaſed with him and 
his miniſters : he was forced therefore to reſolve it, or caſt 
himſelf upon the mercy of the Englith. So, the lords being 


ſummoned, came with their troops to Lauther, where the 


were ex! nected by the king. But to what ſtraits ſoever that 
prince was reduced, he altered not his conduct: his three 
favourites were his ſole council, and ſcarce any dared to ap- 
proach him but themſelves or their creatures. The nobles, 
full of indignation, relolved to embrace ſo fair an opportuni- 
ty to be rid of thoſe by whom the king was beſet. After 
conſulting together upon what was to be done, ſome of them 
well- attended came to the king's apartment, and carrying 
away the three favourites, who: had ſheltered themſelves in 
his room, brougut them to the army, where they cauſed them 
to be immediately hanged. James, extremely terrified, dread- 


+. 


1 They begun 1 march in May, dred men. The; lord Nevill 


was ap- 
and cams to Alnwick in the beginning pointed to follow with three thouſand 


of July. The number of men in this men. . The lord 'Staniey led the right 
army, with their chief coinmanders, * with four thouſand men of Lan- 
were as follows: the front was led by cafhire and 5 The left wing 
Henry Percy -cari of Northumberland, was c ome anded by the lords Fitz-Hugh, 
under whoſe ſtandard were the lord fir William Pa arr, fir James Harrington, 
Scrope of Belton, fir John Middleton, with two thouſand men. And befdcs 
nr John Dichneld, and others, to the all Lett, there was a thoakind. nien 


number of {ix thoatand even hundred, appol inted to attend the ordfance, Hall, 
In the middle ward was the duke of fol. 243: Stow, p. 432. $3 linen, 
Gloceſter, and with him the duke ot pe 1302 

q : . 1 * . Ic C\ 1 „ 5 7 9 ꝗ 974 4 E 
Albany, the lords Lovel and Greyſtock, By the lord Stanley, fir ohn Er- 


fir Edward Woodville, and others, to Jington, tr William Parr, and tt 


42.4 


the number of five thouſond eight hun- thoutar Re len. Hall, fo! 
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1482. 


The duke 


becomes 
maſter of 
Edinburgh. 
Buchanan. 
Hall, 
Stow, 


Hollingſh. 


to him. 
Hall. 
Stroud 


Holli: 21h. 


Thenobility PC! 
fend deputics the ! 10bles 


THE HIS TOR T 


SNP 


Edw. IV. ing alſo an attempt upon his life, promiſed to reform his con- 


duct for the future but a few days after he withdrew to the 

caſtle of Edinburgh : ſo, the army being without a leader, 

diſbanded themſelves, and the lords returned to their homes. 
The duke of Gloceſter hearing of this diſorder, haſtened 


of Cloceſter his march to Edinburgh, and entered the city without oppo- 


ſition. He would have conferred with the king, but it was 
not even poſſible to inform him of his defire. Ibis obſtinacy - 
to hearken to nothing, obliged the duke of Gloceſter to pub- 
liſh by ſound of trumpet, in all way e of Edinburgh, 
that if, before September, the king of Scotland did not ob- : 
ſerve the trea'tes with England, he er deſtroy the whole 
kingdom with fire and fword. King James's engagemgnts 
were chicgy to keep the truce, and return the money zeCelv- 
ed for the dower of the princeſs Cecily, affianced to the prince 
his ſon: to this the duke of Gloceſter added, that he ſhould 
recal the duke of Albany, and reſtore him to his citate and 
honours. ſames, equally unable to reſiſt his enemies and to 
form enga emer, made no anſwer. Mean while, 
being aftembled at Haddington, ſent deputies to 
the Lake of Gloceſter to acquaint bim, it was their earneſt 
deſire the intended marriage thould be conſummated, and that 
neither they nor the ſtates were to be e ee > the truce was 
not punctually obfer:ed. The duke of Gloccker replied, the 
marriage being projected only to maintain a good underſtand- 
ing between the two n ations, and king James having wan- 
tonly broke it without any provocation, he did not know whe- 
ther the king his brother deſired the mariage to be accom- 
pliſhed: that however he had orders to receive the ſums 
that were paid in part. of the princeſs s dower: that as for the 
truce, it would be aflurcdly obſerved by England, provided 
the king his brother was put in poſteffion. of the caſtle of 
Berwiek, or at leaſt the Scots would promiſe not tO aſſiſt the 


8 
113-2 


believed, 
Thaduke of Matters ſtanding thus, the duke of Albany demande 4 of 
Albany pro- the Scotch lords a. fate con duct, and obtain) ing it, he went 
3 a and conferred with them. In the conference it was agreed, 
rom,xii, , that the duke of Albany hould be made regent of Scotland: 
Ces —i;bo that the citizens of. Edinburg gh fhould be obliged to pay the 
Ju % K ing of En. gland the money received by James, in caſe the 


2 * 
Dot take effect: 


that the caſtle 
of Gloceſter. 


e archbiſhop of 


pr rojeCted marri: age did laitly, 
Of Ber WiCk mould be {ur en id ored to th © ne 
* 


For the duke of Albany ' private ſecurity, th 


vt. Andrew's 3, the biſhop of Dunkeld, the TAC Sg an 6 
\royle, promiſed to procure him a general pardon 
tor 


the carl of + 
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for all crimes whatever, even for attempting to dethrone the Edw. IV. 
king; and to cauſe him to be reſtored to his whole eſtate. 1482. 
On the other hand, the duke promiſed to acknowledge the — 
king his brother for his lawful ſovereign, and to ſwear alle- 
ance to him. This gives occaſion to preſume his treaty 
with Edward was known in Scotland, or the duke thought 
proper to diſcover it, that this clauſe might be included in the 
pardon. The agreement being made, the duke of Albany, Augult 4, 
either out of pure generolity, or becauſe he thought he ſhould 
"3 meet with too many obſtacles, relinquiſhed his project of 
Bo placing himſelf on the throne. On the other hand, the duke 
of Gloceſter ſpent ſome time at Newcaſtle, till the king his 
brother fhould acquaint him with his pleaſure, concerning his 
daughter's marriage !. Ns 
The duke of Albany ſceing himſelf thus maſter of the king- James being 
dom, reſtored the king his brother to his former ſtate, re- fees _ 
ſerving to himſelf only his own eſtate and the glory of his ge- reſentment.” 
neroſity. James, pleaſed, as may be imagined, that his fear Buchanan. 
was his only puniſhment, ſeemed at firft to behave very dif- — 
ferently from what he had done before. Soon after he re— 
ſolved to go to Amiens, and viſit the relics of St. John, or 
perhaps to take new meaſures with Lewis XI. But I do not 
know whether he executed this deſign, though there is in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, a ſafe- conduct for him and a aa "WY 
thouſand attendants. - Be that as it will, his diſſimulation tom. xii. 
laſted not long : he reſumed his former courſe of life as well 2 1 
as his enmity to his brother, and reſolved to diſpatch him. e 
The deſign was kept ſo private, that when the duke was told life, who eſ- 
of it, he had but juſt time to throw himſelf into a fiſhing- Bebe 
| | . . 6 LUUNDAT, 
boat, and eſcape to the caſtle of Dunbar with ſome friends. 
From thence he ſent into England the earl of Angus and fome 1483. 
others m, to renew with Edward the treaty made the laſt year, He renews 
and which was ſet aſide by the intervening agreement. . 
The treaty was confirmed February 11, 1483, with addi- ward. 
tional articles. But Edward's death, which happened pre- p. 173. 
ſently after, prevented the execution. Mean while, the duke . 
of Albany having now, purſuant to the treaty, delivered the 5 
fortreſs of Dunbar to the Engliſh, and ſeeing no appearance 
of being relieved, withdrew into France, where he was unfor- He is killed 
tunately killed with a ſplinter of a lance at a tournament, by in France. 
the duke of Orleans, who was afterwards king of France, by 3 
the name of Lewis XIII. | 


* 


1 The caſtle of Berwick was ſur= m' Andrew lord Grey, and fir James 
rendered to the Engliſh Auguſt 26. Lyddall. Rymer's Fadera, tom. xii, 
Buchan, lib. xii, BY p. 173. WT 
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Edw.IV. The war with Scotland being ended, Edward turned all 
1483. his thoughts to the war he deſigned to carry into France. 
But he was far from being in ſo favourable circumſtances to 
Edward's be revenged of Lewis XI. as before the rupture with Scotland. 
affairs are Maria ducheſs of Burgundy, being killed by a fall from her 
3 horſe in March 1481, the archduke her ſpouſe had ſo little 
dof authority among the Flemings, that he was forced to ſuffer his 


the ducheſs children by that princeſs to remain in the hands of the Gantois. 


| 3 Then Lewis XI. uſing all his policy to inſpire the Flemings 


P. Daniel. With a dread of the houſe of Auſtria's power, managed ſo Fog 
The dau- troufly with the Gantois, that he obtained their conſent to give 
| e ke af to the dauphin his ſon, Margaret, daughter of their deceaſed 
ll | Marearet, Jucheſs, with the earldoms of Artois, Burgun wy, Macannois, 

1 Commin. Auxerre, and Charolois. This treaty was made with that ſecre- 

1 3 cy, that Edward had no notice of it; ſo that Lewis ſtill con- 1 
| | | : Hollingſh. tinued to amuſe the Engliſh Said der even after it was ended / 
os to his wiſh. The firſt news they had of it, was the arcival of 

the young dauphineſs, two years old, who was brought'to Paris 

it in April 1482. The nuptials were ſolemnized in July. This 

* was a great vexation, and moſt outragious affront to E. 


1 ward, 5 4 | ) 
| who cauſed the princeſs his daughter to be filed M 


— eng rat 


Xx: ! 
adam the 


Dauphineſs. He had perhaps forgot the affront he Rinke 
put upon Lewis with regard to his own marriage, or thoug 
oF love would excuſe it; but Lewis believed himſelf no leſs ex- 
| | cuſed by politics, and what kings call reaſons of ſtate. Be 
JR An ill this as it will, Edward full of indignation and rage, bent all 
1 zuncture ſor 

| Edward. his thoughts to revenge; but it was tov late, the opportu- 
bi Argenir*, nities he had neglected were ee loſt. He could no | 
1 Biondi. longer rely upon the aſſiſtance of the Flemings, who had to Z 
Wl |! openly ſhown their attachment to the interets of France, | 
1 | The duke of Bretagne was ſeized with a melancholy, which 
q | | rendered him incapable of any conſiderable undertaking. The 
q || king of Scotland had no reaſon to be picalcd, and-all that 
11 | | Edward could expect from his alliance with the kings of Spain 
and Portugal was, that they would not give any alliſtance to 
Lewis. So to be revenged, Edward mutt, like Henry V. 
us - attack France with the forces of England W But France | 5 
Til was very far from being in the fame Nate, as when Henry v. 
1388 began the war. Neverthele is, in ſpite. of the improbability 

of ſucceeding in ſuch an undertaking, Edward was bent upon 

He prepares it. For that purpoſe he allembled all the lords that were at 
however for court or near London, and in a Very moving ſpecch repre- 


nt 


— 


4 | . ſented to them how great reaſon the Englith nation, and him- 
; 41. 
I o ſelf in particular, had, to reſent the grievous affronts put 


Holli.gſh. upon them by the king of France. He forgot not to diſplay 
NES the 
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1 the title of the kings of England to the crown of France. Edw. IV. 


. 
WS 


Wn ſhort, he added whatever he thought capable to perſuade 


hat was the chict topic to touch the hearts of the Engliſh. 


them, not only of the neceſſity of a war with France, but 
WE of the great probability of a happy ſucceſs. There is no 
T need of much eloquence to induce the Engliſh to wage war 
with France. All the lords unanimouſly declared, they thought 
che war juſt and neceſſary, and aſſured the king, they were 
ready to ſerve him with their lives and fortunes. I he re- 
L port being ſpread in the kingdom, that a war with France was 
veſolved, an extraordinary joy appeared in peoples faces, as 
jf the news of ſome great victory had been received. 

9 But whilſt preparations- were making for this iniportant Deick of 


2 War, Edward was ſeized with a mortal ditemper, which diſ- 
E covered to him the vanity of all his projects. When he felt 


1483. 


Et Jv ard IV, 
Hall. 
Stow, 


Fimſelf ſick to death, he beheld the paſt actions of his life Hohingſh. 
with a different eye Ae what he had done before, and it is 


pretended, he ſhewed marks of a fincere repentance. But in 
the laſt moments, none but the great ſearcher of hearts can 


perfectly judge of the ſentiments expreſſpd by the tongue. 


Edward died the gti of April, in the forty. ſecond year of 


| his age, after a reign of twenty years and one month. The 
Kauſe of his death is varioully reported. Some accuſe the 


duke of Gloceſter of poiſoning him. But this accuſation be- 


Ha 


ing groundleſs, ought not to be too lightly credited. * Philip 
1 e Commines bretends, Edward died with grief and vexation, 1, 6. c 9. 
2 ſce himſelf baffled and deceived by Lewis XI. But what Hail. 
pe ſays is to be conſidered only as a bare conjecture, and the 


| ö . SI — 
Father, as Edward was convinced two years before of Lewis's 


und drinking ®, _ 
have hitherto ou only of Edward the IV”; moſt ſhin- 


ng actions, by reaſon of their connexion with the public 


n, and deſcribe his good and bad qualities of body And 
Hind. But firſt, I cannot forbear once more to remark, that 


wan muſt be upon his guard, with reſpect to the . 
hat ſpeak of this prince, as well as of his brother Richard III. 


he greateſt part wrote when the throne was filled with the 


Princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, who were extremely 
Falous of their rights, and would not willingly have ſuffer- 


Fall ſays, he had been troubled, with a tertian ague and fever, which 
rer fince his Jaſt journey to France, ſuddenly turned to a quartan, fol. 247. 


ed 


niincerity. The molt probable opinion is, that he died of Hal. 
ſurfeit, being uſed to divert his cares with exceſſive eating Hollingth, 


Character of 
Edward IV. 


M oor. 


1 . It will be neceilary now to ſay ſomething of his per- Habington, 


00 d 
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Edw.IV. ed them to be blemiſhed, or the kings of the houſe of York 


Faults aſcti- 
bed to Ed- 


Wallis 


N 


1 


to be praiſed. The after-writers, when the civil wars were 
forgot, tranſcribed what they found in theſe firſt hiſtories, 
and frequently gave for truth, what was only the effect of 
the prejudice or Policy of the firſt biſtorians. For my part, 


who have no intereſt to blacken this prince's reputation, I 


have endeavoured to avoid that exceſs, without concealing 
however either his failings or ill qualities. 
When Edward aſcended the throne, he was one = the 


handſomeſt men in England, and perhaps in Europe. This 


is acknowledged by all. His noble mien, his free and eaſy 
air, his attable carriage, prepoſſeſſed every one in his favour. 
Theſe qualities, joined to an undaunted courage, gained him 


among the people, an eſteem and affeCtion extremely ſer- 


viceable to him, in many circumſtances of his life. Philip 


de Commines affirms, he owed his reſtoration to the incli- 


nation the principal London ladies had for him. But that 
would have been inconſiderable, had he not likewiſe acquired 
the affection of their huſbands, gay in general, of moſt part 


of the Engliſh, - If he had not depended upon the hearts of 


the people, he would never have ventured to attempt the re- 
covery of the throne, with the help of two thouſand men vho 
were moſtly foreigners. For ſome time, he was.very liberal, 
but at laſt became covetous, not ſo much from his natural 
temper, as from a neceſſity to ſupply the immoderate expences 
into which he was thrown by his pleaſures. Though he had 
a great extent of wit, and a folid judgment, he committed 
however ſeveral very great errors. The firſt was, when he 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized by the earl of Warwick. 
But that fault was in great meaſure repaired, by the dexterity 
and readineſs wherewith he freed him elf from the arc! hbithop 
of York. The ſecond. was,, to truſt ſuch perſons as betrayed 


him, and were ſold to France. The third, to ſuffer himſelf 


to be fo long deceived by Lewis XI. who was univeriaily 
exclaimed againſt for his il taith. Moit hiſtorians have ex- 
tremely aggravated this error, as being ignorant, that from 
rhe year 1480, he began to take meaſures to make war upon 


ewis, as appears in what has been quoted from the Col- 


den of the Public Acts. Two other errors are alſo aſ- 

cribed to him, which may be more cally excuſed. The firſt 
is, his breaking oft the war with France for an inconſiderable 
ſum, at a time when he: might have flattered hmſelf with the 


hopes of ſucceſs, But if the circumſtances of that affdir be 


well examined, it will be eaſily feen, that being forſaken by 
the dukcs of Burgundy and Bretagne his allies, it would 
| TR have 


8 r 2 3 n 
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execution of ſo great an enterprize, which, probably, would 
have proved unſyccefifal: Another error laid to his charge 
is, his not joining with the heireſs of Burgundy, to ſtop the 
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have been very raſh to purſue with his own forces alone, the Edw. IV. 


1482. 


progreſs of the king of France. I own, that was a real 


fault. However, it may be confiderably leſſened, by the 


examples of ſeveral princes eminent for their abilities, who 
obſerve&the fame conduct on the like occaſions. Uncertain 
of the events, princes often imagine they ſhall be great 
gainers by ſetting their neighbours | at variance, in hopes of 
their weakening one another. But the ſucceſs ſometimes 
happens not to anſwer «their expectations. It is certain, if 
Maria of Burgundy, and afterwards the archduke her huſband, 


had more vizoroully reſiſted the attacks of Lewis XI. nothing | 


was more capab! e to render Edward the umpire of Europe, 
than the mutual weakening of theſe two powers. By this 
conduct it was that he made himſelf courted by the king of 
France, and the duke of Burgundy, becauſe he was always 
in condition to make the balance incline to one fide, He 
hoped perhaps, it would be always the fame ; but he had to 
deal with a more artful prince than himſelf. 

Thefe are properly political faults, which are often conſi- 
dered as ſuch, only becaute of the events which are not in man's 
power, But the crimes Edward is more juſtly 3 with, are 
his, cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The firſt appears in the 
great number of princes and lords, whom, after taking them 
priſoners, he put to death on the (caffold. If ever there was 


room to exerciſe mercy in caſe of rebellion, it was at that 


fatal time when it was almoſt impoſſible to ſtand neuter, and 
ſo difhcult to chuſe y O ju ſteſt fide between the two houſes 
that were contending for "the crown. And yet we don't find 


C5 


Edward. had ever any regard to that conſideration. The 


Inftances of 
his e 


death of the Prince of 2 les. ſon of Henry VI. murdered. 


almoſt in his preſence; and that of Henry himſelf, n 


ſtanding his innocenc e; may perhaps be juſtified in- ſome 
meaſure, by thoſe who iu nothing unlawful when a ee 


is in queſtion; ; but they will n ever be excuſed by thoſe who 
have any tincture of. relies ion. As for the death of the duke 


of Clarence, I don't know whether it would be poflible to 


find the leaft ſoftening, if it be true, as it is very probable, 
that he was innocent. 
Edward's breach of faith was viltble, in the unjuſt punith- 


His breach 


ment of the lord Wells and his brotherin- law alter draw- of faith, 
ing them out of ſanctuary by a ſafe-conduct ; in that of the 
baſtard of Fauesnbrize, 10 de crime he had pardoned: and 


12 altly, 


_ 
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Edw, IV. laſtly, in his oath at York, taken even with intention to 
2005 break it. All theſe actions are of the number of thoſe that 


i 
: 
L 
Fry 


can be excuſed. only by reaſons of ſtate ; weak excuſe in 

things where honour and religion are concerned. —.— 

His incon- As for Edward's incontinency, his whole life may be ſaid | 
3 to be one continued ſcene of Luft. He had many conertbines, 


but eſpecially three, of whom he ſaid, One was the mer- 
<« rieſt ?, the other the wittieſt, and the third the holieft in 
c the world, for ſhe was always | in a church but when he ſent 
Hall. C for her.” He had however, but two natural children, 
Os both by Elizabeth Lucy, (to whom he is ſaid to have been 
cContracted before his marriage) Arthur ſirnamed Plantagenet, 
created viſcount L'Iſle by Henry VIII q, and Elizabeth, wile 
Hall. of Sir Thomas Lumley. I ſhall fav nothing of Edward s re- 
Flats, ligion, ſince hiſtorians mention it only in relati ung his death- 
bed diſcourſes. 
His good- What is moſt ſurpriſing in the life of this prince, is his 
fortune. good fortune, which ſeems to be almoſt miraculous. He was 
raiſed to the throne after the Joſs of two battles, the firſt by 
the duke his father, the other by the cari of Warwiek, then 
devoted to the houſe of York, The head of the father was 
ſtill upon the walls of York, when the ſon was proclaimed _ 
at London. Edward «c{caped, as it were by a miracle, out of 
his confinement at Middleham. He was reſtored to the 
throne, or at leaſt received into London at his return from 
Holland, before he had vanquiſhed, and whilſt his fortune yet 
depended upon the deciſion of a battle, which the carl of 
Warwick was ready, to give him. In a word, he was ever 
victorious in 511 the battles where he was preſent r. 

His iſue. Elizabeth his queen brought him a numerous iſſue, namely X 
three princes, and eight pancees, of whom one fon and 
two daughters died in their infancy s. We ſhall ſee preſently 

the fate of his eldeſt ſon Edward his fuccelior, and of his bro- 
ther Richard duke of York. 


P "Tone Sham. He alſo repaired the caftles of Not- 
. 4 From Frances Plantagenet, bis fe- tingham and Dover, ' the Tower: of 
171 cond daughter, married to Themas London, his palace at Eltham, &c. 


15 | | Monk, eſq; was defcended the late Stow, p. 433. Habington, p. 47 9. 7 
q E - George Monk duke of Albemarle, „s The ſon was called Geor ge, who be- . 
1 Sandf, p. 449, 450. ing a child, was createc 3 of Bed - 

1 | r King Edward was buie d at ford, and hor! tly after dying, was 

1 | | Windſor, in the collegiate che el be- buried at Windſor. The two daugh- 
1 gun by him, and rates the or ters were, Margaret, (the ſixth daugh- 

bo Reginald Bray. He 15 4000 to have ter, buried in Weſtminſter - Abbey, 
1 bag taken a thouſand pounds à year from with a Latin Epitaph :) The other's” 
1 | Eaton and King's College, to beſtow name is not mentioned. See Sandford, 


| | | | on this bis new foundation at Windſor, Þ 41 8, 419. 
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Elizabeth the eldeſt of his. daughters * was promiſed in Edw. IV. 
marriage to the dauphin, ſon of Lewis XI. afterwards king 1483. 
of France by the name of Charles VIII. In proceſs of time, 
ſhe was mairied to Henry VII. king of England. 

Cecily,who was affianced to the prince of Scotland , eſpouſed 


the lord viſcount Wells, and after his death, another, Wk 
name I know not, ſhe died without"iflue u. 


Ann was contracted to Philip, fon of Maximilian if Au- 
ſtria and Maria of Burgundy. But that marriage not taking 
effect, ſhe eſpouſed Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, by 
whom ſhe had two ſons, who died without iſſue. 

Bridget was a nun, at Dartford. 

Mary, who was promiſed to the king of Denmark, died at 
Greenwich before her marriage was ſolemnized. 

Catherine, whom the king ber father would have given 
to thesinfante of Spain, was married to William Courtney 
carl of Levonſhire, by whom ſhe had a ſon created marquils 
of Exeter, in the reign of E enry VIII. 

It muſt be remarked, that in the Engliſh hiſtories there is 
a continual anachroniſm of a year, and ſometimes of two, 
from 1474, to the end of this reign W. 


t Burt at „ Feb . . judge of the Common Pleas, 
1466. Idem, p. 417. and John Forteſcue judge and chancel- 
u She had by Wells two daughters, lor of England. In the year 1483, 
Elizabeth N ho died without iſſue, and the laſt of this reign,” was born Tho- 
Ann Wells, buried at the Auguſtin mas Parr, a Shropſhire man, noted for 


Fryers. Ceœcilv's ſecond huſband was his extraordinary great age. He lived 


one Kyme ot Lincoinſhire, by whom to the-year 1635, being then brought 
! 


ſe-had no chijdren. She was buried - un. to London by the earl of Arundel, 
at a in 0 lie of Wight. Idem. as a great rarity, where he died, after 
p. 418. | having I: « 180 in the reigns of ten 

w In this reien flouriſhed: ſeveral in and queens, aged a hundred and 
eminent men, particularly Themas -fifty-two years 


by 
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By an indenture of the 4th of Edward IV. a pound weight of 
gold of the old ſtandard, was to make by tale twenty pounds ſix- 


teen ſhillings and eight-pence ; and a pound weight of filver, old 


ſterling, was to make thirty ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence. By 


other indentures of the 5th, 8th, IIth, di th, and 22d of the fame 
king, a pound weight of gold of the old ſtandard, was to make 
forty five nobles, going for ten ſhgllings a-piece, or ninety half 


nobles, or one hundred and eighty quarter nobles, or fixty ſeven and 


a half of the pieces impreſſed with angels, going for 11x ſhillings 


and eight-pence each, and conſequently was coined into twenty two 


pounds ten ſhillings by tale; and the filver monies were ſhorn at 
thirty ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence the pound weight troy. Theſe 


indentures were made between the king, and the lord Haſtings his. 


chamberlain, maſter, worker, and warden, of all his exchanges 


and outchanges in England and Calais. King Edward IVth's 


monies are diſtinguiſned from thofe of Edward III. by the form 


of the letters, particularly A which is not made like an H, as in 


thoſe of Edward III. as alſo by the weight, his groats being above 
twenty grains lighter : moreover, the title of ireland is wanting on 
his coins. The outer circle on the groats i{ wanting, leaving the 
letters extended to the very edge, and generally worn part away, 
in other reſpects like his predeceſſors; and of ſeveral mints, as 
London, Vork, Canterbury, Briſtol; ſome of them, beſides the 


name of the place of mintage on the reverie, have the initial letters 


E. C. B. oy the king's breait. (Fig. 1.) The Iriſh groats have the 


| king's heads within a roſe, and generally make no mention at all 
of England, with the place of coinage on the reverſe, as Dublin, 


Drogheda, Waterford ; the power of coining money being taken 
from other places. Theſe fall thort of the tngliſh groats near ten 


grains; the firſt difference betwixt the ſtandards of the Engliſh and 
Iriſn money beginning in this reign. Of this Iriſh money there is 


A One 


OF ENGLAND: 
one piece having on the reverſe, CIVITAS. DVBLINIE. with a 
large ſtar, that fills the whole area: This is reckoned a great cu- 
rioſity. (Fig. 2.) There is another in Speed, having on one ſide 
the arms of France and England .quartered, inſcribed, REX. 
ANGLI. Z. FRANCIE. Reverſe, three crowns, denoting 
three kingdoms, DOMIN VS. HIBERNIE. (Fig. 3.) The Ryal is 


like Henry Vth's roſe noble, only here is added a flag at the ſtern 


of the ſhip, wherein is the letter E. EDWARD. DI. GRA. REX. 


ANGL. Z. FRANC. DNS. IB. Reverſe, IHS. AVT. TRAN- 


»SIENS. PER MEDIUM. ILLORV. IBAT:. Inftead of a croſs, 
there 1s a roſe in the center, with rays like a ſun, extending to the 


lions and fleurs-de-lis interchangeably, The angel is exactly like 
that of Henry VI. | | 
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FT ER the death of Edward IV. the prince his eldeſt 


ſon, between twelve and thirteen years of age, was 
proclaimed king by the name of Edward V. The reign of 
this prince was ſhort and unfortunate, if the two months an 
twelve days that he bore the title of king, and which were 
- wholly ſpent in depriving him-of the crown even before he 
ſolemnly received it, ought not rather to be: deemed an inter- 
regnum. However, as during that ſhort ſpace he was gene- 
ra 1 acknowledged for ſovercizn of England, hiſtorians have 
made no ſeruple to rank him among the kings. The whole 


ſubject of this reign conſiſts only of the means uſed by the duke 


of Gloceſter to diſpolleſs the young king his nephew, and 


place himſelf on the throne. But before I enter upon the re- 
lation of theſe deteſtable practices, it will be neceflar to ſhow 
the ſtate of the court of England before the death of Ed- 
ward IL = 
Elizabeth Woodville, who from a fu bject was become 
queen by her marriage with Edward, held the firſt rank at 


court, as well by the privileges common to all queens, as by 
her great credit.” From the time of her marriage ſhe had ac- 


quired an influence over the king, which ſhe preſerved to the 
day of his death. Her birth by her father's fide was not very 
conſiderable *: but her mother, who had been wife of the 
famous duke of Bedfor d, was of the houſe of Luxemburgh, 

iuſtrious fop the princes, kings, and emperors it had given 
to Europe. So, confidering Elizabeth as derived from thence, 


it is not at all ſtrange ſhe thould have a great ſoul, and think 


herſelf as worthy to command as the nobleſt lords of Eng- 


land. Bowcvzr, as being queen gave her no right to interpoſe 


in the public affairs, ſhe artfully aſſumed it by her aſcendant 
over the king. Though Edward often proved falſe to her, 
| ſhe bore it with patience, and without any ſigns of uncaſineſs. 


Edward, charmed to find himſelf at liberty to purſue his 1n- | 


clinations without danger of continual reproaches, repaid this 
moderation with all forts of condeſcenſions, which the queen 
knew how to improve. The advancement of fir Richard 


2 


2 The firſt mention of that family is Nort hamptonſhire, ar d governor of the 
in 37 Edward III. when Riehard de caſtle there, Dugdale' 3 Baron, vol. ii. 
Wydville was conftituted ſheriff of p. 230, 


Woodville, 
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Woodville, her father, to the honour of car] Rivers b, and Ely, V 
the marriage of her brother with the richeſt heireſs of the 148 
kingdom, were the firſt proofs ſhe gave of her power, After 2 
that Edward he aped honours and riches upon the family, even aq. publ. 
to the deſiring to marry his brother-in-law Anthony to the tom. xii, 
king of Scotland's fifter ©, as appears in the Collection of the? !)! 
Public Acts. When the prince of Wales was of age to have 

a governor, that — 85 become earl Rivers, was intruſted 

with that high office. The queen forgot not her own chil- 

dren by her former Fatkand fir John Grey of Groby : Tho- 

mas Grey her eldeſt fon was made marquis of Dorſet, go- 

vernor of the Tower, and keeper of the king's treaſures; 
Richard Grey, his brother, was created a baron, and had Mi: 
conſiderable poſt about the prince of Wales. 55 

If the queen had confined her favours to her 1 her Tu- parties 
father, and her brother, there would have been no reaſon to at court, the 
think it very ſtrange: but it cannot be denied that ſhe made Ne wo Ty che 
an ill uſe of her power by cauling to be created peers m: any ty 1 
perſons, who would have had no pretenſion to that honour, 
if they had not been ſupported by her favour. This gave oe- 
caſion to the diſtinction in thoſe days between the Ancient 
and the New nobility. But'if this diſtinction redounded not 
to the honour of the laſt, that diſadvantage was amply re- 
paired by the places of honour and profit procured them by the 
queen. By degrees ſhe had as it were baniſhed the ancient 
nobility from the court, where appeared ſcarce any but lords 
of the new creation, all attached to the queen. It was much 
the ſame-in all the reſt of the kingdom, where the moſt con- 
ſiderable poſts were filled by ſuch as the queen knew to be her 
creatures. Her aim was to preſerve her power during the 
king's life, and in caſe ſhe ſurvived him, to ſecure the g0- 
vernment of the kingdom in her ſon's name, when he ſhould | 
be on the throne. But by a fatality very common to the beſt 
contrived projects, this very thing proved the occaiion of her 
own and her family's ruin, 

The queen h: aving thus openly declared againſt the ancient, 1 
families, it is eaſy to conceive fhe was not beloved. Accord- s king 
ingly ſhe took all poſſible care to hinder the lords whom ſhe newnobil ty 
did not like from having the king's ear. Mean while, it was Nor. 
not in her power to expel the court three lords of the anci- xz... ofthe 
ent nobility, whom the king loved becauſe they had done him nobility. - 
ſignal ſervices: theſe were Henry Stafford duke of Bucking- 
ham, William Haſtings, and Thomas Stanley. 


b This was not the name of any time earls of Devon, Thid. » 
place, but of an ancient family, ſeme- Margaret. 


1 2 | The 
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Edw. V. The firſt, who was of a very ancient family d, had mores 


1483. over the DEVAntage of being deſcended from a daughter of 
. Thomas of Wooditock Juke of Gloceſter, ſeventh fon of 
The duke of Edward III. and enjoyed the office of hiah-conſtable. 
Bucking- 'The lord Haſtings © was high- chamberlain. The king 


_ bad a fingular affection for him, becauſe of his conftant Joy- 


Haſtings. alty, of which he had given proofs in the time of his adver-" 


ſity, particularly when he was forced to fly into Rolland. Ibis 
lord was extremely attached to the a perſon, but loved 
not the queen; if he paid her an leſpect, it was with 
reluctance and ſolely out of PR to the king his 
maſter. | 


The lord 'The lord Stanley f, of an ancient family, was in the ſame. 


Go. 1 6 - 0 n N 
tame. diſpoſitions: he was devoted to the king, without making 


much court to tne queen. 


Jane Shore The king's e eld lizeWiſe a eon e ank at 


king Fd court; by reaſon of their influence over him. There were 

ward's mil- C] 

LY three eſpeci ally, of whom A806 Shore alone was concerned in 
Moor. the events of this new reign: ſhe was wite to a citizen of 


London, whom Edward had gebs zuched and taken from her 
huſband. She was ſurpriſingly beautitul, or withal of 

generoſity very uncon mon in pert {ons of her character. Ihe 
king was as much in love with her temper as her beauty: 
He never heard her ſpeak ill of any perion, nor ever perceiv- 


ed her to try to pr rejudice him ag: Inſt any man Whatever. IH 


the importur ed him e 1 it was in behalf of the un- 
formnate When ſhe had done a good oltice, ne {corned 
to take a reward, being unwilling to give occaiion to think 
ſhe acted from a motive of intereſt. And therefore ſhe had 
amaſſed but few riches, in compariſon of other concubines, 
_ Whoſe greœedineſs can never be ſatisfied. . | 
Diſiimula- The duke of Gloceſter,. the king's brother, was embar- 
. raſſed between the two parties formed at court and in the 
Gloceſter. kingdom. The only way to pleaſe the Og, Was to make 
Moor. court to the queen. But on the other hand, the duke, perceiv- 
f ing the queen's aim was to ingrois the government in caſe the 
king happened ed to die, could not be attached to her, without 
forfeitins the affection of tlie ancient nobility, of which he 


might one day ſtand in need. As he was naturally a great 


Ja war AaGennacsd from Ria koye fo 8 1 . 
4 He Was deèelcended IYOIT Ri bert de 41K 111 wic! Lire, 4110 Cen txv -. NAI 


Stafford, who, at the time of the ge- Staffordſhlre. Dock, $ Baron. vol. i. 
neral furvey in the reign of William J. p. 156; 

poſſeſſed two lordſhips in Suffolk, one e Anceſtor of. ths carl of Hunting- 
in Northamptonſhire, one in Worceſter- ton. 


Kire, twenty in Lincoluſhiic, twenty- f Anceor of the ca: l of Derby. 


dittenabler, 
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&iffembler, he reſolved to make his court publicly to the Edw. V. 
queen, but in private he joined with the duke of Bucking- 14.33 
ham, the lord Haſtings, and the lord Stanley. 

It is needleſs to ſay much of the two young princes the pq... IV. 
king's ſons, the eldeſt of whom was but twelve, and the duke ſends his 
of York, his brother, but nine years old when their fe ther Pee. ue 
died. It will ſuflice to ſay, that before Edward IV. was i KC 5 
ed with the diſtemper that laid him in his grave, he had ſent th 
270 his eldeſt bor with the earl Rivers his TOVer: nor. Bs 
Wales, to appeaſe ſome commotions *, The young du be of 
Vork remained at court with the queer n hiʒ mother. 


Edward ſaw with ſome concern the two P Artie 


that were 


» Md 


formed in his court: but his affection for the queen not ſuf- 955 
2 two parties 

fering him to hold the balanc e even, he took no care to pre before Ed- 

vent "the conſequences. 80 Joi as he enjoyed his health, ward's death 


he imagined that during his life he ſhould be alw ays maſter of Mar 
both, and by ſtrengthen⸗ ung the nobility, hinder the old from 
being able to prejudice the quden and her children after his 


death. But when! he Came to die he beheld t this div 11 On in 
| 5 
12 


another light: he conftdered that he left for ſupport to his 
houſe only new families, which had not had time to eſtab- 
lich themſelves, and owed all their authority and credit en- 
urch to his 1 of which they were going to 


© W e 
'This thought affecting him gre atly, h. 


— — 
_ 


'conſid ered how to 1 
pair his error, and in his preſent 00 found no better 
way than to perſuade the two part! es to be reconciled for hi 
fake. Weak expedient! which could hardly prod 


produce the 
fired effect. I he rey Zard for a dying King, never beloved b 
the ancient nob hit ty, was little capable of exting uit ming their 


3 0 180 . A 8 
hatred and envy of the queen's relations, which unhappily 
er 1 | KEE ON 
had been too much fomented. However, before he expired, 
Edward had at leaſt the ſatisfaclion to ſee this r 


1 LS kxrecon-⸗ 


0 
Te 
0 


ciliation, which he thought ſincere, becauſe of the ſeem- 
1 


ing Teadine's and chearfulnefs wherewith both parties con- 
ſented to his requeſt. BE lord Rivers being abſent, the 
queen his {ifter aſſed her word for him; and the marquis of 
Horſet her eldeſt ſon, as repreſenting 4: family of Grey, 
imbraced-the. duke of Buckingham and the 107 | Haſtings, 
who were the heads of the oppolite party. I he duke of Gl 


5 The prince was then at Ludlow: in riors, that the magiftrates, with all 7 
Shropſhire, that by his préfencetche their po wer, werd not ble to. fupprefs 
might compoſe the diſorders of the the diſſenſtons and gigen Faers, robe les 
* cl J who, tkougu | LON in Actual LG” „And VV rol is cemmitted V chem. Moor 3 
belhion, vet Were gronn ſo unrul, and p. 48 
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Edw. V. ceſter being then at Vork upon the king's affairs, had it not 


1483. in his power to obſtruct this reconciliation, which indeed 
would have been very much to his prejudice had it been ſin- 
cere. | 
Meaſures of As ſoon as Edward's eyes were cloſed, the two parties, for- 
_ cet ting their mutual proteſtations of friendihip, thought only 
government of raining the advanta age one of another. Mean v bile, they 
unanimouſly agreed to proclaim the deceaſed king's eldeſt ſon 


by the name of Edward V. That done, each took ſuch mea- 


ſures as were thought molt proper to attain 


his ends. Ihe 


chief point was to become maſter of the king's perſon, in 


order to govern in his name. The queen pes to maintain 
and even to encreaſe her autho! ity, during the king her ſon's 
© e M an d the 19 80 party law ther elves Irrecover: 
prince was once in the hands of his ether” 
ar hes dvanage way are n the queen's 
ſide. Immediately after the death of the king her huſb; d, 
Me had diſpatched a FA an ier to the lord Rivers ker broth. 
with the news: the told him withal in the letter, that ine be- 
lieved it abio] utely ers + ſor him to ra 1 


tle forces in Wales 
and the adjo ining CCunties, to enable! 1 m to conduct the new 


Kg BY ly to London, in order to his coronation. 


7 
r 


| ; „ | 
Fuckinz- | () !? tne otre id ner tte Cuke Q: Buck in ham and the lord 
Dia A a; { ' 4 6 of 
ham and Hat [19s ſent an cx tes to the duke ot * Gloceſter h, Acquaint- 
d 75 28 i 1 8 7 a 
Haſtings ſtir ing him wich the King's dea 1Catures ; and 
HI.) 9 joceſter MN a RE 1 1 2 1 
ie the withal [epreient ing to bim, that being the king 5 uncle by 
king's per- the father's ſide, the government of the realm belonged to 
Is : 5 . * 
yon, him during the minority; but if he did not prevent the queen 
os it would be in vain to expect 
110 ght: in fine, 
fand men Well 


th and the QUEEN 8 


afterwards to obtain his due 
that at all adventures they offered him a thou- 
armed, and ready to march at the word of 


dete It 18 1 ult to judge, whether before the death of 
They deſig 4 . 
onde re- Edward IV. the duke of 
move me the throne to the prejudice of bis nep! jews: but it is ſcarce to 
tineen from 1 He 1 
the gobern⸗ be doubted that he formed enis deſign tie moment he heard 
ment. of his brother's ceceaie. All his after proceedings too plainly 
1 5 
Mor. ap ppear to be conſequences of a ſcheme laid to compals t that 
end. As for the Kd” 4p taſtings, his ſole intention was cer- 
tainly to take t 5 govern ment out of the hands of the queen 
and her ER ls. His conſtant attachment to Edward IV. 
would never have ufer him to be concerned in a plot to 


dethrone his ſon. As for the duke of Buckingham, his con- 
k He was then at York, to keep all things quiet in thoſe parts. Compl. Hiſt. 
Moor; Po = 182. : 


Gloceſter had thought of: mounting 


f 


dud} 


2 
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beſides his hatred of the q 


duct is more ambiguous : 


queen and Edw. V. 


ber family, he had always preſerved Al Een regard for 1 483. 


the duke of Gloceſter, which gives occaſion to ſuſpect he had 


joined with him at firſt in the deſign to place him on the 
However, the hiſtorians aſctibe to him {at leaſt in 


throne. 


the beginning of this reign) the fame intention only with the 


lord Haſtings, namely, to remove the queen from the govern - 
ment of the King's perſon and of the realm, 
it will, the duke of Gloceſter, upon news of the king's Conference: 
death, ſent back the expreſs with orders to deſire the duke of” regal 


Buckingbam and the lord Haſtings to come and confer with © 
him at Northampton. 


Be this as 


Theſe two lords, with ſome others of Hee party, repair- Thed uke of 


ing to the place appointed, the duke of Glo 
ſpeech, demonſtrated to them the great and impe ending dan- 


ger, if the queen was poſſeſſed of the government. 


eiter, in a long 
_ to h 18 


them, © They would be expoſed to the mercy of an de 
( 


"Tf 
(0 
£6 


cc 


rious woman and of the two families of Kivers and Grey, 
ied by th2 king bis be Who would never 
think them@les | perle! ily ſafe, till thoſe 


vhom they con- 
ſidered as t 


les. Mere deſtroyed. That the 
na! kept them by his authority within ſome 
but vhen 3 ſhould be poſſeſſed of the ſupreme 
nothing would be 
He added, that no 
or Was more r than him- 
| during the | 
one KNCW 


Cir rivals and Enen 


young king, 
inſolence 
PE n Dad mc 
take Care 8 the ö 
| 19 his hes 
chment to the ki WT 55 
. for his children ſult 
of thoſe who 124 never ap. 

n their own a ane 
"fob theſe reaſons he was reſolved zealouſly 
If to promote to the utmoſt of his power the 
good of the nation and the honour of his nephew, princi- 
an education that ſhould render him 
capable of treading in the ſteps of his illuſtrious anceſtors, 
But 0 at he could! not hope tO execute 


| to the mercy 
-peared. to ha any other 8 t 
to apply him! 


paily by giving him 


uch a project with- 
of all honeſt men, and particularly of 
thoie to, wo ng he was ſpeaking, who, without doubt, had 
like him no other view than the nation's welfare and glo- 
That he had aflembled them to conſult with them 
to be done in the preſent emergency, be- 
ing reſolved not to proceed without their advice,” 


mon What was 
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Edw. V. This ſpeech meeting with applauſe, all the lords entered 
1483. into a ſerious debate concerning the means to become maſter 

. of the king's perſon. To ſucceed by force was extremely 
Refult or the difficult: the lord Rivers had not only aſſembled a good num- 
3 ber of troops, but it would have been alſo very eaſy for him 
ES to conduct the king to London before they were in condition 
to prevent it : beſides, they would have given him too great 

an advantage, it without any apparent neceſlity they had be- 

gun ſo ſoon to take up arms. Such a ſtep would have infalliby 

cauſed the people to {ide with their enemies, and been looked 

upon as tending to obſtruct the king's coronation. . Theſe 
conſiderations made the lords reſolve to uſe policy. To that 

end they agreed, that they ſhould continue to ſhew a great 

zeal for the king, in order to deprive the queen of all pre- 

tence to raiſe forces, or keep thoſe on foot that were afſem- 

bled by the lord Rivers. That the duke of Gloceſter ſhould 

try to perſuade her to diſmiſs theſe troops as uſeleſs. That 

in caſe he ſucceeded, it ſhou!d be endeavoured to become 

maſter of the king before his arrival at London; but if on 

the contrary the queen was bent to keep theſe forces, ſhe was 


to be amuſed with negociations till her deſigns could be open- 
ly oppoſed. 


Haſtings re» The conference being ended, the lord Ha ings poſted to 
mn London, where his preſence was neceſſary Ia. e 
On . 


The duke of great Intereſt in the city. Preſently after, the Frag of Glo- 
Glocciter's ceſter ſent the queen a letter i of condolence upon the king's 
_ to the death, e expreſſing an extreme affection for the young prince 
Moor. his ſucceſtor, and an extraordinary reſpect for her, After 
| this beginning, he told her, “ He beheld with great joy all 

ce hearts united in the ſame { lentiments, which made him hope 

that the king his nephew would pals his min drt) in a per- 
« fect ir anquillity. That for his part he would do all that 
lay in his power to keep the people in the obedience due 
to their ſovereign, by e giving them himſelf an example of 
& unlimited ſubmiſfion. That he did not quettion 1 the would 
likewiſe contribute to cauſe all the king's ſubjects to enjoy 
the peace and quiet they had reaſon to expect. That 
therefore he took the freedom to adviſe her to uſe her en- 
deavours to diſpel the old jealoutics among the great men, 


ce 


ve 


1 Sir Thomas Moor does not ſay, that with an army of attendants, 


\ See in 
he ſent the queen bach! A ert er, but on- Hall, fol. 5, He nd his afcciates tent 
Iv that he ſ- ecretly and divers means letters; but it was to the lord Rivers, 
cauſed the qucen to b > Pet ſuaded, that ande ethers: of the qu: e e that 

"Tt was unn ceſtary _ would be dai Wel about the King's pezſen. Item, 


: 1 
SCN Os tor The *I ing to come 18 Sn 11 fol, 05 


& and 


and five nieces, who were not in his power. [his 
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| 
e ahi confirm by her prudence the reconciliation lately made Edw. V. | 
« before the king her huſband's death, That his advice was 1483. 
« that without affection or prejudice, care ſhould be taken to — 
„ reward merit wherever it was found, that no man might 
ce juftly complain of being neglected for mere party-concerns. 
60 T hat this was chiefly to be entcavoure!, leſt by acting 
« otherwiſe, diviſions, which ought to be buried in etertial 
ce oblivion, ſhould be renewed. That therefore he could | 1 4 
« not forbear telling her, he was ſurprized to hear that lord 1 
« Rivers was gathe ring forces to condudt the king to Lon- 
« don, a they ſeemed to be entirely needleſs. That he 
« was Ay CO! een of the cooineſs of her intention, 
« but it was to be feared, this proceeding would be ill-con- 
cc _ That troops, 1 rated upon the frivolous pretence 
« of providing for the king's ſafety, when none appeared 
« to give him any. diſturbance, could not but breed ſuſpi- 
ce cions in the oppoſite party lately reconciled. That the 
c precautions ſeveral 1 would undoubtedly take, to ſcreen 
« themſelves from the 10 ſchiefs they wo! 11d have reaſon to 


« dread, Were the natural and it fallible fruits or theſe . 
e Cons. That th 


therefore, to avoid a groundiefs peril, and 
« by a needleſs precaution, t 


the peace of the whole ki Face | 
« was indangered. That when once theſe ſuſpicions ſhould 
« take root, and two armies be on foot in the kingdom: God 
«alone knew what might be the event. That for theſe 


4 reaſons, of which doubtleſs ſhe 3 the ſtrength, he 
« adviſed her to difmits her troops, that allthe nobles of the 
CC 


22 14 = i. 2 1 a 1 1 
rea II might CONE without 1 — 
5 


ar and ap to pay 
« their reſpects to their yang 8 ign, and contribute, 


SY 3 N „ 1 ; 3 
© EAca accorutng t 0 bu 18 POWers to the Dielervatlon Of Peace 
o } 3» 
v5 and un 10 11 11 1 the ! kate. 
* I „r i 120 \ 44 (te " of 11 vx7 1 He ado 1 kd, by hy g = 
1 he CUE 2 Ver 11 4:4 i lade! 11145 5 A CHU ch © cd Ce of 110 (C13 , Ep queen 
0 * F . of 6.4% SE 
ſme perceived not the venom. She th 10Uught it was the ſoonc F Ws into 


] 4 we Exh | * p "YO ' rr 
to be complied Win, a8 it cad 


* 5 7 He {nare 
ne from a brother-in-law, . who: r e. 
1 p V 1 roco. 

had always been lem tothe intereits of the late king, and 
ſtill ewed himſelf very zealous for her and her children, 

Ty : ; * 1 1 ' "#2 2 4 N 
Durir 1g Edwatd IV's life, the duke of Gloceſter had been 

9 
r 
I 


very reſpectful to the qucen, ſo. that ſhe had no reaſon to 
ſuſpect him. Beſides, there was not in his letter a ſingle 
word to induce her to think he intended to Apes the go- 
vernment with her. J 


7 


n fine, ſhe conſidered, the duke could 
not aſpire to the crown, without ſupplanting two nephews, 

alone 
would have been capable to remove her {ulpicions, ſup; poling 
he could have entertained any. So, bel eving herſelt ſuffi- 


clently 
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Edw. V. ciently ſupported, ſince the duke of Gloceſter expreſſed ſo 
1483. great an attachment to her intereſts, ſhe writ to the lord 
— Rivers her brother, that ſhe thought it proper, he ſhould dif- 
miſs his troops, for fear of raifing jealbuſies without occaſion. 
Rivers car- The earl immediately obeyed her orders, and keeping only 
ries theKing the king's domeſtics, began his journey to conduct him to 


to Be 
let F 


guard, The young king approaching Northampton, the dukes of 
eker. of Gloceſter and Buckingham, who had brought into the town 
and his nine hundred armed men*, went to meet him and ſaluted 
| Friend s 20 him very reſpectfully, In diſcourſing with the lord Rivers, they 
A Jo told him, the town of Northampton was ſo full of Rangers, 
Moor. and ill provided with proviſions and other conveniences, that 


it would be very incommodious for theirs, and the King's re- 
tin..e to lodge in that place. Then, they adviſed bim to 
carry the king to Stony Stratford which is but twelve miles 
further in the road to London. They added, for their part, 
they would return to Northampton, and wait upon the king 
They er in the morning, before he ſat out. Upon parting, one ct 
ſuade Rivers them propoſed. to the earl, in a free and caſy e as if 
To 2 O. WIE h . N : 
hom to it had been a ſudden. th n to go and paſs t he night with 
Northamp- them at North ampton, War it the eing reſted at Stony Strat: 
ne ford. The carl not ſuſpect ng their deſign, com plied with 
the kind invitation. He was even glad of an occ: afton to 
cement their mutual reconciliation, by t this mark of con- 


dence. 
They careſs Phe three lands being come to Northampton, ſpent 
5 the evening together in perfect harmony, with mutual 
Moor, proteſtatic ns of friendſhip a and offers of epic Bcd-tiine 


being come, the carl Rivers withdrew. to his lodgings. But 
the other two pailed the reſt of the night in contulting What 
vas to be done, fince the carl had indiſcreetly put himſclt 
into their hands. I heir conſultation being ended, they ſe- 
cured the keys of the inn where they lodged, under colour 
that they would be the firſt that ſhould attend the king in 
the morning. For the greater precaution, they ſent a 8000 
number of men to line the w ay, and ſuffer no perſon what- 
ever to enter Stony Stratford. At break of day they were 
ready to mount, whillt the lord Rivers was ſtill in bed. Mean 
time, one of his people waking him, and te ling wh the 


dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingi gam were ready to depatt, 
and that no body was ſuffered to go out of the inn, he imme- 
diately put on his cloaths, to know the reaſon of that pro 


5 „ 1 EDD POD g 18 
* And had lain there ſome days, Moor, p. 483. 


eceding⸗ 
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ceeding. But he found them in a very different diſpoſition Edw. V. 
from that wherein he had left them ſome hours before Up— 


on his appro: ch they N to quarrel with him ', taxing him 
with alienating the king's Ss affection from his mot faithful ſub- . 
jects „ adding, they {ſhould rake care to prevent the like prac- wards arreſt 
tices for the future. The earl vegan to return a calm an{wer 8 0 

to this accuſa ten; but refuling to hear him, they committed 

him to the cuftady of one of their ſervants, and mounting 

their No ries ein away 40 e KI! 19, 


1493. 


Ad i! 
hey round the „ound Pein C ke to depart, and pay: ing *: 5 dewiſe 
5 the lord 


bim their rsſpeels re- mounted in order to attend him. P:fore Gren and 

they were out of the town, they quarrelled with the lord two l:nights 
dichatd Grey, the King's halt- brother, and charged him that Moor. 

jointly with the marquis of Dorſet his brother and the lord 
Rivers his uncle, h e bad conſpir'd to become maſter of the 

528 g 8 perſon: ind” that the marquis of Dorſet had moreover 
taken out of the Tower, the treaſure committed to his cuſtody 

by the late king. \Vhereupon the king faid, that for what 
concerned the marquis of Dorſet he could fay nothing, but 

would anſwer for the conduct of the lo:d Rivers and the lord 
Grey, ſince they had been continually with him. To this 

the duke of B! ickingbam replied, they had taken care to 

conceal their plots from his nighnels, which however were 

not the leſs certain, At the ſame time, he ordered his people 

to arreſt the lord Grey, y with fir T homas Vaugban and fir 

Richard Haute, and inſtead. of procceding to London, car- 

ried the king back to Morthamptonn. The ſame or next They fend 

day the priſoners were conducted to Pontfract caſtle n, the Ha. oY 

governor Whereof was the duke of Glocelter's creature. They ies 

The king appeared extre al concerned for the diſgrace of upon the 

his brother wet uncle, as well as for the violence ta his own king, 

perſon. But he had no way to free himſelf from his new 

governors, but his tears, which were little regarded, Mean 

while, they paid him outwardly all the revercnce uſually paid 


to a ſovereign, in order to blind the eyes of the people by 
theſe marks of ref pect and ſubmiſſion. 


The news being brought to the queen, ſhe perceived her The queen 


error in relying on the duke of Glocefter, and ſuſpected im- takes fanc- 


tuary i! 
ediately that he would not {top there, and that he had formed gf 3 


ſte Er W itn her 


ed them the rea- they could no: - entirely confide, Moor, caildren, 
ſon of their Ta ping the keys of the ibid. 


inn. Moor, p. 484. 
m And diſpl. Sed all ſuch pe 1{ons as 
had offices about the king, and in whom 


Moors 

n They were at firſt ſent into ſeveral 
priſons in the north for a time, and af 
terwards removed to Pont fract caſtle. 
Moor, ibid. 
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Moor. 


The arch- 
biſhop of 
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defigns ſtill more deſtructive to the royal family. So, finding 
herfglf depiived of the aſſiſtance of her brother and ſons, as 
well as of their counſels, ſhe ſaw no other refuge, than with 
the duke of York her ſon and the reſt of her family to take 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-Abby e. 

The lord Haſtings, then at London, hated the queen, as 
I obſerved, but loved the king and all Edward IV's family. 
It is true, he was engaged in Gloceſter's and Buckingham's 
plot, but it was with a belief that it tended only to hinder 
the queen from aſſuming the government, which he thought 


juſt and reaſonable. He had intelligence! in the night of What 


had paſſed at Northampton, and inſtantly ſent the“ news to 
Dr. Rotheram the archbiſhop of York and lord chancellor, 
aſſuring him withal, he had no reaſon to be alarmed : the 
king's perſon was in no danger, and very ſhortly what had 
happened would turn to the welfare of the kingdom. "The 
archbiſhop riſing that moment went to the queen, and car- 
ried the great ſea i along with him. He found her in a diſ- 


York gives conſolate condition; fitting upon the ground, lamenting her 


her my 
of his fide- 
Iity. 


own and her childrens fate, whilſt her domeſtics were buf ſy in 
carrying ſuch goods as were neceſſary into the ſantuary. He 


endeavourcd to \ combort her, telling her what the lord Haſt ngs 
had declared to him. But he found her very backward to 
believe, that any good could come from ſuch. an enemy. 
Then the prelatc, to give her hope, told her, the king's per- 
ſon was ſafe, ſince the duke of York his brother was not in 
the power of thoſe whom ſhe conſidered as her enemies. He 
added, it they thould be ſo audacious as to put the king to 


dcath, or give the crown to another, he aſſured her he would 


Tumult at 
Lenden ap- 
peaſed by 
Haſtings. 
Mcor, 


immediateſy crown the duke of York, In fine, to give her 
all polſible aſſurance of his ſidel ty, he left the great ſeal with 
her. But reflecting afterwards upon his error, in reſigning ſo 
Precious a pledge committed to him by the late king, he tent 
for It again as ſoon as he came home. 

Mean while, the whole city of London was in commo- 
tion. Several citizens had even taken up arms, not knowing 
what might be the event cf the news they had juſt received: 
which probably was very much aggravated. The lord Haſt- 
ings being ſenſible, that an infürrection at London might 
break the meaſures of bis friends at Northampton, inſtant ly 
came into the city, and as his credit was great among the ci 
tizens, he aſlurcd them that the king was in no danger: 
That indeed the earl Rivers, the lord Grey, and ſome others, 


In the middle of the night, Ibid, 


) 


Were 
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were arreſted for conſpiring againſt the qukes of Gloceſter Ede V. 
and Buckingham, but would de brought to a legal trial: 1483. 1 
that however, it was no juſt reaſon for them to take up arms, : | 
and it was to be feared they would be called to an account | 
for the tumult, if they did not lay them down as readily as 
they had taken them up. The citizens ſuppoſing the lord | 
: Haſtings to be perfectly informed, by reaſon he was of the | 
duke of Buckingham's party, retired to their houſes, being 
5 unwilling to concern themſelves with the quarrels of the great 
| men. 
Shortly after, the dikes" of Gloceſter and Buckingham The king is 
, conducted the king to London, paying him all the reſpect 1 8 
due to his dignity. As they travelled along, they cauſed a Nicor. 
report to be ſpread, that the lord Rivers and the reſt of the 
priſoners at Pontfract had intended to kill them; and their 
ſervants ſhewed the people barrels of arms, which were ſaid 
to be found among the baggage of the conſpirators. The 
news of the extraordinary reſpect paid the king, flying to 
London before his arrival, the city grew more quiet, becauſg 
there was reaſon to believe, there had been no n upon 
the king's perſon or dignity. At his approach, the people went 
out in crowds. to receive him, and the young king entered 
the city v, attended by a great number of lords, and particu- 
-Jarly by the duke of Gloceſte r, Who followed him bare— 
headed d. He was lodged in the biſhop's palace, to ſhew the 
Citizens the great confidence placed in them, and that his 
ſafety only was conſulted*. This mana gement e re- 
mores the ſuſpicions againſt the duke of Gloceſter, 1aifed 
by the Northampton affair. : 
The rejoicings for the king's fate arrival being ended, n . 
was neceflary to think of ſettling the government during his "ts A 
minority, which was to lait ſeven years. The moſt natural council. 
way would have been to call 3 parliament, as was practiſed Moor. 
after the death of Henry V. But as, during a parliament, 
all other authority wouid have ceaſed, till the government 
vas regulated, the duke of Gloceſter did not think fit to part 
with the power he had acquired by ſeizing 155 Kin w_ per- 
ſon. Indeed he. might have expected, that the parliament 
would confer on him the res of protector of the realm, 


Del 


fince he was the only prince of the ipod capad;e of holding 
the reins of the 8 . at the ſame time the care | 


p On the 4th of May. Moor, p. 450, At the b. nor 's palace, the duke 

q Re YOU le ba re Be aded | De tore 115 TT) 61 Clo rale Thi Ft mage, and 
and often with a loud voice 1aid to the Invited: all thi nobility to do the lames 
People, © Behold your prince and love- Id, 
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of the young king's perſon and education would have been 
certainly committed to others. It is a conſtant and very juſt 
rule not to truſt a minor king to thoſe that may be gainers by 
his ruin. But this was what the duke of Glocetter feared 
above all things. He reſolved to continue maſter of the 
king's perſon, otherwiſe it would have been very difficult to 
accompliſh his deſigns. Theſe conſiderations made him think 
it more agreeable to his intereſts to call a great council, and 
not ſummon a parliament till he had ſecured the crown. This 
council conſiſting chiefly of the antient nobi my has the 
duke of Gloceſter's friends, declared him protector of the 
king and kingdom, uſurping a privilege belonging only to 
the parliament. But as I have often obſerved, it is eaſier to 
cauſe the parliament to confirm what is done, than induce it 
to do what is deſired. 

The ſeizing of the king's perſon, and the getting himſelf 
declared protector, were the two firſt ſteps by which the duke 
of Gloceſter intended to mount the throne, Each had its fair 
and foul fide. In the firſt place, after the death of Edward IV. 
the queen and her relations having no right to feize the go- 
vernment of the realm, it could not be thought ſtrange, that 
the duke of Gloceſter ſhould aſſume near the king the rank 
to which he was intitled by his birth. But his fraud and 
violence to the queen's relations gave occaſion to ſuſpect, he 
had formed deeper deſigns. In the next place, nothing was 
more natural than to ſee the king's uncle protector of the 
realm. But at the ſame time, his affecting to obtain that 
dignity, without vouchſafing to call a parhament, and his 
cauſing to be annexed to the office of protector of the realm, 


that of protector of the king, which thould have been ſepa- 


rated from it, was an extraordinary proceeding, which might 


| have raiſed juſt ſuſpicions. And yet the conſequence was not 


Alerations 
at court. 


Moor. 


— affaiss, Moor, p. 486. 


perceived till it was too late to prevent it. But for fear theſe 


irregularities might open peoples eyes, the duke took care to 


conceal himſelf under the vail of an extraordinary zeal for 
the king his nephew's intereſts, and a great reſpect for his 
perſon. Th 

As ſoon as the duke was declared pro:ector, he took the 
great ſeal from archbiſhop Rotheram, who had given him a 
very plauſible pretence and delivered it to the biſhop of Lin- 
coln*. The duke of Buckingham and the lord Haſtings were 
confirmed In -4heir places; but there were great alterations 


5 John Ruſſel, a wiſe and good man, and of very great experience in the fate 
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made in all the reſt of the poſts, the new protector putting in Edw. V. 
his own Creatures in the room of the queen's, who filled them 1483. 
before. Though the lord Haſtings was not truſted with his ͤ— 
principal deſig, he did not deſp: air of gaining him, when Reaſon for 
his affairs ſhould be more advanced. Belides, Haſtings: was Spa 
a mortal enemy to the queen and her {amily, and had a great rn 
intereſt in London. This was (ulicient then, for without : 
knowing it, he could be ſe -rviceable to the protector in exe- 
cuting his p ojects, which it was not yet pi oper to diſcover. pooh 
To proceed with any appearance of ſucceſs in his defign, The pratee- 
jt was neceſſary for the duke of Gloceſter to have the young ES | 
duke of Vor“ in his power as well as the king his brother, Ke bs 
To dethrone or murder the king would have been to no pur- duke of 
poſe, ſo long as the duke of York was out of reach. For hats from 
he would fill have had the ſame thing to act over again. In oh as 


Moor. 
order to accompliſh that delign, he moved in the council 


whether it would not be requilite to get the duke of York 


out of th- queen's. hands, and place him with the king his 
brother. He made upon this occaſion a very long ſpeech, 
wherein, after teſtifying an extraordinary ZzCal fort the royal 
family, and confirming what he ſaid vw ith a great oath, he 
diſplayed the reaſons which required the young prince's re- 
moval.from the queen. The firſt was, That the queen's 
* flying to ſanctuary without any apparent danger to herſelf 
« or family, could not but be conſtrued as an affront to 
e the government. In the ſecond place, her ſole aim muſt 
« have been to raite di ſturdances by making che people be- 
« lieve the king was in danger, ſince no other conſequence 
« could be interred from her conduct. That therefore it 
was neceliary to undeceive the people by procuring the 
duke of York, and cauling him to be educated according 
«to his quality. That the more viſible: the queen's malice 
& was, the more it ſhould be endeavoured to prevent its ef- 
e feats. That it was manifeſt, ſhe was ſtriving to form in 
the kingdom a party capable of ſetting her at the head of 
affairs, as ſhe was in the late reign, That it was with 
alihculty and by great chance, that they were freed from 
the imperious rule of that princeſs and her family; but if 
the king ſhould happen to die, the realm would be : gain 
plunged into the ſame calamities, ſince ſhe had the lawful 
heir in her power. On the other hand, it was neceſſary 
to conſider what foreigners would ſay what they heard, 
that whilſt one of Edward IV's. fons was crowned, the 
other was forced to keep. in ſanctuary, I hat it would be 
diſhonorable to the government to ſuffer themfelves to be 


8 thus 


be 
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Edw. V. thus braved by a woman, who had attempted to cauſe the 
x48. King's council to be conſidered as enemies of the royal 
. family. That belides, the king being young and wanting 
ſome diverſion, he could not have a more agreeable com- 
panion than his own brother, and there was no reaſon to 
c keep them aſunder. In fine, it would be indecent to pro- 
„ ceed to the coronation in the abſence of the duke of York 
„ the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, who having an evident 
“c right to be preſent, could not be debarred of it without 
<. injuſtice. Upon all theſe accounts, he concluded that a 
< truſty perſon fhould be ſent to the queen, to deſire her to 
<<. deliver the duke of York to the king his brother. He 
« added, that in his opinion, the cardinal archbiſhop of 
1 Canterbury „was the propereſt perſon for that office, 
That if, notwithſtanding all the archbiſhop' s arguments, 
ſhe ſhould obſtinately keep the young prince with her, 
<« and perſiſt in her groundleſs ſuſpicions, he ſaw no reaſon 
« why the council ſhould not take him away by force. This 
| was his opinion, and he deſired every member of the 
% councit to ſpeak his own with freedom.” 
The arch. The cafdinal readily took upon him to acquaint the queen 
biſhop of With the council's pleaſure,, but by no means approved the 
33 motion of violating the privilege of ſanctuary. He ſaid, the 
the queen, Church of Weſtminſter was conſecrated five hundred years 
| He is againſt ago by St. Peter himſelf, who deſcended from heaven", at- 
. violating tended by multitudes of angels. That no king of England 
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ogg had ever dared to violate that ſanctuary, and that ſuch an | 

| Moor, attempt would certainly draw down the jult vengeance ot 1 
God upon the whole kingdom. I: 

Backlog The duke of Buckingham replied with, great warmth t I 


ham's rea- this part of the cardinal's ſpeech. He ſhewed that Gndhiaries 
lens forit. were intended only to protect ſuch as had reaſon to fear op- 
preſſion and violence, and not to countenance frivolous and 
malicious ſuſpicions, detrimental to the king and kingdom. 
After many ſharp reflections againſt the queen, he enlarged 15 
upon the abuſes of ſanctuarics, particularly as they afforded 
thoſe who fled thither means to eſcape: He added, though 
the duke of York was neither guilty nor oppreſſed, there 
was room to fear the queen his mother would carry him out 
of the kingdom, which might one day give the queen oppor- 
X, _tunity to invade England, by the help of ſome foreign prince, 
upon frivolous pretences, which would never be wanting. In 
fine, after alledging everal other reaſons, he agreed with 


* * 


t Thomas Bourch:cr, | a In the night, See Moor, p. 487. 
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obſtinately inſiſted upon keeping him there. 
ing theſe menaces, dwelt upon the privileges of ſanctuaries, 
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matter being taken into conſideration, the opinion of the pro- 
tector and the duke of Buckingham prevailed, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of moſt of the eccleſiaſtics there preſent. 
The cardinal being come to the queen, uſed all poſſible 
arguments to induce her to comply, and to perſuade her that 
neither the king, nor herſelf, nor the duke of York were in 
danger. He ſpoke with the greater aſſurance, as he was fa- 


tisfied of the truth of what he ſaid, never ſuſpecting the duke 


of Gloceſter of having ill deſigns. For, as to the violence 
uſed to the queen's relations, he conſidered it as no great 
hurt. Beſides, as he was ignorant whether they were inno- 
cent, he did not think it any great injuſtice to detain them 
ſome time in priſon, in order to prevent their diſturbing the 
kingdom by their immoderate ambition. But all his elo- 
quence was not capable to perſuade the queen, who plainly 
{aw in the duke of Gloceſter's conduct too much reaſon to 


ſtrengthen her fears. At laſt, the cardinal perceiving his ar- 


guments were fruitleſs, told her, that the council, apprehen- 
ſive of her carrying the prince her ſon out of the kingdom, 
had reſolved to take him by force out of his ſanctuary, if ſhe 


The queen hear- 


145 
the protector to take the duke of York by force out of the Edw. V. 


ſanctuary, if the queen refuſed to deliver him freely, This 1483. 


Conference 
between the 
queen and 
the arch. 


bifhop, 


Moor, 


which was entirely needleſs, ſince ſhe ſpoke to a prelate who 


was thoroughly convinced of the fame. At length, ſeeing 
herſelf preſſed to obey the council's order, ſhe freely declared 
to the cardinal the real cauſe of her fears. She told him, ſhe 
could not help ſuſpecting the duke of Gloceſter of having de- 


ſigns deſtructive to the royal family, which he could not ac- 


compliſh without having both the brothers in his power; and 
that the only means to preſerve the king, was to keep the 
duke of York out of their uncle's reach. The cardinal grow- 


ing warm at this diſcourſe, replied, ſince ſhe obſtinately ter- 


rified herſelf with vain and groundleſs ſuſpicions, he would 


ſay no more upon that head. That being only ſent by the 
council, and the buſineſs not concerning him in particular, 
he. would preſs her no farther, leſt he ſnould give her occa- 
lion to think him-in the plot ſhe apprehended. That how- 


ever, he ſaw with grief her ill opinion of the members of the 


council: that ſhe muſt believe them to be either void of un- 
derſtanding, not to perceive what ſhe fancied ſhe faw fo 


u Attended by ſeveral lords of the 
council; the duke of Gloceſter, and the 
zeit of the council, remaining all the 


Vol, V. R. 


the. event. Moor; p. 489. 


plain 7 


while in the Star-Chamber to expeR- 
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confidence. 


The qucen 
delivers up 
the duke of 
Vork. 
Moor, 


THE H1-S TORT 
plainly, or elſe ſo wicked as to lend their aſſiſtance to the 
duke of Gloceſter. That for his part, he believed he might 
confidently affirm, the duke had never entertained ſuch a 
thought; and that the council would be very ſorry to ſee 
themſelves taxed with treachery or extreme imprudence. -T he 
good cardinal, to remove the queen's fears, ſaid nothing but 
what he really thought, becquſe he was not in the protector's 
Accordingly the queen felt herſelf very much 
ſhaken by the aſſurances of a perſon of his character. It was 
apparent, that if the council intended to deceive her, they 
would not have made him their inſtrument; and yet ſhe 
could not lay afide her fears, 
dinal ready to return, and herſelf going to be expoſed to the 


violence of her enemies, and obliged to do by force what was 


civilly deſired. So, ſuddenly reſolving to give up the young 
prince, The caught him in her arms, "tenderly took her leave 

of him, and with a ſhower of tears delivered him to the car- 
dinal, who brought him to the protector. As ſoon as he ſaw 
his young nephew, he ran to him with open arms , to em- 
brace him and give him marks of a feigned afteCtion, telling 
him, he would always be to him inſtead of a father. Then 


he carried him to the king, who, without knowing how he 


The protec- 
tor lodges 
the king 
and his bro- 
ther in the 
Tower. 


He imparts 


his deſigns 
to the duke 
of Bucking- 


ham, 


Moor, 


D 
came there, was overjoyed at his company. A few days at- 


ter, the protector found ſome excuſe to convey them both to 
the Lower *, whereas before they lodged in the heart of the 


city at the biſhop's palace y. 


It is generally believed, that hitherto the duke of Gloceſter 
had not communicated his moſt ſecret thoughts to the duke of 
Buckingham, nor truſted him with them till after he had the 
two princes in his power. Buckingham mortally hated the 
queen and her family, becauſe it was throu:h their means 


that the late king refuſed to give him poſſeſſion of certain 


lands in Herefordſhire, to which he laid claim. His hatred 
had even paſſed to the king's perſon, though he had not dared 
to ſhow it, He had joined with the duke of Gloceſter, to 
deprive the queen and her relations of the government of the 


Mean while, ſhe ſaw the car- 


w He was brought to him in the 
Star-Chamber, The duke took him 
vp into his arms, and kiſſed him, ſay- 
ing, © Now welcome, my lord, with 
6s "All my very heart.“ Moor, p. 491. 

X Which was the uſual place from 
whence the folemnity of the coronation 
began; for he ſtill feigned to be making 
Preparatlons for Edward's coronation. 
Moor, ibid, Hall, fol. 13, 

Y Which was near St. Paul's, 


2 It was no leſs than half the earl- 
dom of Hereford, and the lands belong- 
ing to it (which were then in tae 
crown,) He claimed them, as being 
deſcended from Ann daughter of Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock, who had married 
Eleanor, one of the youngeſt daughters 
and co-heireſſes of Humphrey de Bohun 


carl of Hereford. See Dugdale' s Baron. 


vol. i. p. 163, 168. And below in the 
e of Richard II's reign. 
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Laſtly, It was agreed, that the lord Haſtings ſhould either be 
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realm, during the king's minority; but it is not believed, his Edw. V. 


thoughts had gone any farther. For as he wanted only to 


preſerve or increaſe his credit, a minority ſeems to have been 
more for his purpoſe than th- government of a grown king, 
ſuch as the duke of Gloceſter. However, as he was a man 
of ill principles, it was not difficult for the protector to en- 
gage him in his plot, by the hopes of a reward, It is ſaid, 
he promiſed not only to procure him the lands he deſired, but 


alſo to give him part of the late king's wardrobe, to furniſh 


his houſe in a ſtately manner, and ſecure to his heirs the 
office of high conſtable, of whi-h he was in poſſeſſion 2. Be 
this as it will, the duke of Buckingham fo engaged in the pro- 
ject to ſet the protector on the throne, that from thencefor- 
ward he appeared no leſs eager than the protector himſelf to 
accomplith it. The thing being refolved, the queſtion was 
only how to put it in execution, 

From that time the conferences between the duke of Glo 


ceſter and his truſty friends became more frequent than be- 


fore. They debated the principal difficulties that might oc- 


cur in the execution of the deſign, and the means to ſurmount 


or prevent them. In ſhort, they came to the following reſo- 
lutions, which were conſidered as the plan whereon they were 


gradually to proceed. x. As the ſtrongeſt oppoſition was 


probably to be expected from the queen, it was reſolved to 


diſpatch the priſoners at Pontfract, in order to deprive the 


royal family of their chiefeſt ſupport. The lord Haſtings, to 
whom this deſign was imparted, readily gave his conſent, tho? 


he knew not the protector's real motive to put theſe lords to 


death, 2. It was agreed to endeavour to engage in the plot 
the propereſt perſons to accompliſh it, that is in other words, 
villains capable of any undertaking, without regard to honour, 
Juſtice, or conſcience. 3. It was judged neceſſary to find 
ſome foundation to ſupport the duke of Gloceſter's preten- 
lions, that the people might be amuſed with ſome appearance 
of reaſon. 4. As it was no leſs requlite to keep the plot 
ſecret till matters were ripe for execution, it was reſolved ſtill 


to ſhow publicly a ſettled deſign to cauſe the king to be 


crowned, till it was no longer neceſſary to diſſemble. 5. 
gained or diſpatched out of the way. One of the two ſeem- 
ed abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering his great intereſt with the 
people of London, 


a It appears from Rymer that he was liam Parre, Sir mes Harvngton, Sir 
not. For that office was, November ie, James Tyrrel, und tour other 18100859 
Ya 192 My k ee = VT: 4 by my T {57 
1482, gib en in commiſſien io Sir Wile Tom. x18.-p, 169. 
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Edw. V. This plan being laid, the protector writ to Sir Richard 
1483. Ratcliff, governor "of Pontfract and his creature, to behead, 
on a day appointed, the four lords that were under his cuſtody. 
Orders to After that he applied himſelf particularly to gain Sir Ed- 
benead the mund Shaw, then mayor of London, and ſucceeded to his 
Delek wiſh. The mayor engaged in the plot his brother John 
The protec- Shaw, à famous preacher, and Pinker, nionk and provincial 
7 ance of the Auguſtine fryers, who were much eſteemed by the 
Cats dv. People. To theſe the protector joined Richard Cateſby, a 
Moor. particular friend and confident of the lord Haſtings, 
Areportis By means of theſe men the protector's ſecret council re- 
fpread a- ſolved to ſpread among the people the reaſons which might 
Banter ef ſtrengthen his pretenſions. This ſeemed very difficult, ſince 
Edward IV, there were three princes and {1x princefles before him, namely, 
| _— the king, the duke of York his brother, Edward the IVth's 
5 five daughters, the earl of Warwick, ſon to the late duke of 
Clarence, and Margaret his ſiſter. One ſingle expedient 
ſeemed proper and ſufficient to deſtroy the rights of theſe prin- 
ces and princeſſes; which was, to intimate that Edward IV's 
children were all baſtards, and Edward himſelf and the duke 
of Clarence his brother, not ſons of the lake duke of Vork. 
To exclude Edward's children, it was reſolved to urge the va- 
lidity of his pretended marriage-contract with Elizabeth Lucy 
before he eſpouſed Elizabeth Woodville, from whence it fol- 
lowed, that the children by the laſt marriage were illegiti- 
mate. This pretenſion was to be proved by the ducheſs of 
| York's teſtimony, who had uſed that argument to hinder the 
king her fon from marrying Sir Richard W oodville's daughter. 
Remarks Philip de Commines fays, the biſhop of Bath and W ells then 
a ws = affirmed, that he married Edward IV. to a lady called Eleanor 
Commines. Talbot, before he eſpouſed the queen; that it was done with- 
out witneſs, and the king had ſtrictly charged him never to 
mention it to any perſon whatever, But we do not find 11 
the Engliſh hiſtorians, that the duke of Gloceſter, at the time 
we are ſpeaking of, made uſe of this reaſon, which however 
would have been more plauſible than that taken from Ed— 
ward's marriage with Elizabeth Lucy. For Edward had taken 
precautions with regard to this Jaſt, as was obſerved in the 
hiſtory of his reign, whereas the firſt had been unanſwerable, 
being ſupported by the evidence of the very biſhop that pre- 
tended to officiate. It is therefore unlikely the duke of Glo- 
ceſter ſhould neglect ſo great an advantage. But it may very 
well be that Philip de Commines was wrong informed, or at 


| leaſt miſtaken in the name of the king's miſtreſs. 


Mean 
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Mean while, as it was not eaſy to prove Edward's pretend- Edw. V. 
ed marriage with Elizabeth Lucy; and as, on the contrary, 148 2, 
the biſhops had declared there was no mutual contract, the 
protector's council judged that the other point ſhou'd be The protec- 
chiefly inſiſted upon, namely, that Edward IV. and the duke 127 Ape 
of Clarence were not ſons of the late duke of York. There- apnea 
by were excluded, at once, the poſterity of theſe two princes, taint Ede 
and then the duke of Gloceſter was next heir. To ſupport 3 a 

. . OOUTs 
this aſſertion, it was reſolved to plead the duke of Clarence's ts 


own teſtimony, who, as was pretended, maintained that Ed- 


ward IV. was illegitimate. Moreover, ſome of the late duke 


of York's ſervants were already ſuborned, who took care to 
ſpread divers reports which confirmed what was intended to 


be intimated to the people. They gave out, that the ducheſs 


of York had taken to her bed certain perſons perfectly reſem- 
bling Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, and that the duke 
of Gloceſter alone was ſon to the duke of York. . 

As for the earl of Warwick and his ſiſter, another way was Pretence to 
uſed to exclude them, namely, the attainder of the duke EO Os 
Clarence their father, which, as they pretended, rendered them 8 
incapable of inheriting at all. Thus, the duke of Gloceſter bens. 

did not ſcruple to accuſe his own mother of adultery, But Moor. 
this was one of the leaſt crimes which cleared his way to the 
throne, ſo blinded was he by his ambition. 1 

Every thing being thus prepared, the protector feigned to Two coun- 

haſten the king's coronation, For that purpoſe he appointed - erected. 


a particular council, which was to meet every day“, and re- 


gulate the ceremonies. He took care to compoſe this coun- 

cil of ſuch lords as were molt attached to Edward 1V's family, 

amonz whom the two archbiſhops, the biſhop of Ely ©, the 

lord Haſtinzs, and the lord Stanley were the principal. At 

the ſame time, he had another council conſiſting of his crea- 

tures, which alſo met regularly d, but whoſe conſultations were 

only how to defer the coronation, and place the protector on 

the throne, _ = | | EE, | 
The lords appointed to haſten the coronation, quickly per- Moor 

ceived all their orders were retarded by obſtacles from another 

quarter. On the other hand, they were ſurprized, that the 

protector ſeldom ſuffered the king to be ſeen ; that the young 

prince had but very few attendants, whilſt the protectors 

houſe was full of unneceſſary people, and a crowd of cour- 


b At Baynard's caſtle. Moor, p.49 1. Xii. p. 185. © Tohn Morton. 
lu the mean time, orders were iſſued d At Croſby's place, in Biſhopſgate 
out, on June 8, for creating knights at ward. It was the protector's manſion = 
the King's coronation, Khich was fixed houſe, Moor, Pp. 491. 
to the 22d of June, Rymer's Fd. tom. 


K 3 tiers, 


ſuſpicions 
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Edw. V. tiers, who were always well received and careſſed. Theſe thing: 
1483. joined to the affected delays of the coronation, began to breed 
ſuſpicion in thoſe who were really friends to the king's per- 
The lord ſon, The lord Stanley, a man of deep penetration, was the 
Stanicys firſt to diſcover his fears cf the protector's ill deſigns. He 
of the pro- freely ſpoke his mind to his fellow-counſellors, and declared, 
tector, he did not like the duke of Gloceſter's proceedings: that the 
other council which ſo frequently met, and whoſe reſolves 
could not be known, was to him very ſuſpicious. That there- 
fore it was his opinion, they ſhould think betimes of means 
removed by to prevent the miſchiefs which might happen. This advice 
the vain was prudent ; but the lord Haſtings, ſtill prepoſſeſſed that the 


conßdence 


of Haſtings, Protector thought only of humbling the queen's party, re- 
| moved all theſe ſuſpicions, He affirmed there was no danger 
from the other council; and he would pawn his life, that if 

any thing were tranſacted there detrimental to the king and 

the ſtate, he ſhould be inſtantly informed of it by one of the 
members who was entirely devoted to him. He meant Cateſby 

who is be- his friend and confident ©. But he did not know that Cateſby 


trayed by 


Cateſby, betrayed him, and was therefore truſted by the duke of Glo- 
ceſter. So Stanley and the other lords of the ſame party pre- 
ferring the lord Haſting's aſſurances to their own judgment, 
took no meaſures to top the protector's progreſs, which they 

might eaſily have done, had they endeavoured it in time. 
The protee- Mean while, the duke of Gloceſter, knowing what a firm 
NY friend the lord Haſtings was to the king, thought it time to 
and ſends Execute the project he had formed about him, that is, to en- 


bim to the gage him in the plot, or deftroy him. To that end, he Or- 


Ret dered Cateſby to ſound him, but with all the caution imag!- 


nable, for fear of diſcovering the deſign before he was fur: 
to be gained, Cateſby having put the lord Haſtings upon diſ- 
courſing of ſtate affairs, told him, people talked very much of 
the duke of Gloceſter's title to the crown preſere bly to Ed- 
ward IV's children, and many were perfuaded the title w a5 
not eroundleſs, That it was openly ſaid, it were to be withe 
the reaſons alledged in his favour were 800d, ſince it wou! 
be more advantagious to the nation to be governed by a man 
than by a child. That, for his part, he had not yet examin- 
ed the matter, 2 5 ſhould be glad firſt to know his opinion. 
Haſtings, not ſuſpecting his friend, diſcloſed all his thou chts, 
and imparted to him the lord Stanley 8 ſuſpicions of the du 0 
of Glocelier, He added, he had rather fee the ruin and de- 


© Richard Coteſby was alawycr, who in the counties of Leiceſter and Nor- 
had, through the lo:d Haſtings'c muans, thampton, where this lord's power and 
been put into a place of conſiderable truſt jntereſt lay. Moor, p. 492. 
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ſtruction of the protector and the duke of Buckingham, than Edw. V. 
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the late king's children deprived of their right. T hat if he 1483. 


perceived any plot in favour of the duke of Gloceſter, he 
would employ his credit, his eſtate, and his very life, to pre- 

vent its ſucceeding. This reply was immediately carried to 
the protector by the treacherous Cateſby, with many aggrava- 
tions, to promote the lord Haſtings's deſtruction, for fear he 
ſhould one day diſcover his treachery. 


The duke having thus ſounded the lord Haſtings, was Haſtings's 


greatly embaraſſed. He paſſionately deſired to gain that lord, 7 


knowing how ſerviceable he could be to him. 
very reaſon he could not help fearing him, if he perſiſted in 
his attachment to the king. To free himſelf from this un- 
ealineſs, he ordered Cateſby to ſound him once more. Catefby 
ſpeaking a little too plainly in his ſecond converſation with 


Haſtings, and not doubting that his treachery was known, 
told the protector, that not only he had nothing to hope from 


that quarter, but was to expect to find in Haſtings a profeſſed 
enemy. Whereupon the protector reſolved to diſpatch him, 
looking upon him now as his real adverſary. 


ath re 4 
lyead; 


But for Dar Moor, 


This reſolution being taken, he called a council at the Means te 
Tower , under colour of finiſhing the affairs of the king's r 
coronation, He came himſelf at nine o'clock in the morn- Moor. 


ing, with a chearful countenance, courteouſly ſaluting all the 
lords, as if he had nothing in his mind that gave him the leaſt 
uneaſineſs. After that, he went out, and deſired the lords of 
the council to continue their deliberations in his abſence. 
About an hour after, he returned with an angry counte- 
nance, knitting his brows, biting his lips, and ſhowing all 


poſſible ſigns of the perturbation. of his mind. | Remaining 


{ome time without ſpeaking, he broke filence with theſe 


words: © My lords, what punithment do they deſcrve who 


ce have plotted againſt my life? The lords not immediately 
anſwering, the lord Haſtings replied, *£ Whoever was guilty 
« of ſuch a crime, ought to be puniſhed as a traitor,” „It 
e js, anſwered the duke, that ſorcereſs my ſiſter-in-law, with 
&« her accomplices.” Theſe words aſtoniſhed many of the 
council who favoured the queen, being afraid the accuſation 
concerned them. But the lord Haſtings was far from any 
ſuch fear. All knew he was ſworn enemy to the queen, and 
conſequently there was no likelihood of his joining with her 
in ſuch a deſign. Beſides, he had lately approved of the or- 
der ſent to Pontfract, to behead the lords priloners, who were 


On June 13, Moor, p. 49 3o 
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to be executed that very day. After a ſhort pauſe, the pro- 
tector, unbuttoning his left ſleeve, ſhowed the council his 
arm, dried and withered, ſaying, with extreme emotion, 
& See what that ſorcereſs, pr dhore's wife have done by their 


&« witchcrafts. They have reduced my arm as you ſee, and 


& my whole body would ſoon have been the ſame, if by God's 
“ mercy their infamous plot had not been diſcovered.” Theſe 


words cauſcd a greater ſurprize than the former, the whole 


council knowing the duke's arm had Jong been in that con- 
dition, Beſides, if the queen had framed ſuch a project, Jane 


Shore would have been the laſt perſon ſhe would have im- 


parted it to, fince of all women ſhe moſt hated her. The 


lord Haſtings, who ſince Edward's death had kept Jane Shore, 
perceiving ſhe was involved in the accuſation, could not for- 
bear to ſhow how much he doubted her being guilty, by ſay- 
ing, If they had committed ſuch a crime, they deſerved 
« to be puniſhed.” Then the protector raiſing his voice, 
% What, ſays he, doſt thou anſwer me with Ifs and Ands, 
* I forged this accuſation? I tell thee they have con- 
& ſpired my death, and thou thyſelf art acceſſary to the crime.“ 
As he ended theſe words, he {truck the table twice with his 
fiſt, and immediately the room was filled with armed men. 


As ſoon as they were in, the protector turning to the lord 


Stanley 1s 
wounded, 
and arreſted 
with. the 
archb;ſhop 
of York, 
and the bi- 
Mop of Ely , 
Moor, 


Haſtings, faid to him, © I arreſt thee for high- treaſon.” 
C Who, me, my lord?” anſwered Haſtings. ** Yes, thee, 
ce traitor,” replied the protector: at the ſame time he deliver- 
ed him to the cuſtody of the ſoldiers. During the buſtle, one 
of the ſoldiers would have cleft the lord Stanley” Ss [Kull with a 
battle-ax : but he avoided part of the blow by ſinking under 


the table; however, he was dangerouſly wounded, Probably, 


the ſoldiers had orders to kill him as it were by chance, un- 
der pretence he would hive deiended the lord Haſtings. It 
is not hard to gueis, why the proteQor defired to be rid of 
NO, Be this as it will, having miſſed his aim, Stanley was 

rreſted with the arch biſhop of York and the biſhop of Ely, it 
bene the protector's intereſt toput it out of their power to hurt 
him, whom he knew to be zealouily affected to the young 


king. As for the lord Haſtings, he would ſcarce give him 


time to make a ſhort confeſſion to the next prieſt that Came, 
ſwearing, © he would not dine till his head was ſtruck oft.” 

Accordingly, he was beheaded upon a log which was found 
on the green before the Tower chapel, the time fixed by the 
protector being too ſhort to erect a ſcaffold. Hiſtorians en- 
large upon ſundry preſages he had of his death. But though 
ſuch kind of remarks s may have their uſe, when the facts are 
| 355 very 
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very certain, I ſhall paſs them over in filence®, It ſuffices Edw. V. 
to obſerve only, that the lord Haſtings died the ſame day and 148 8 
hour that the Pontfract priſoners ® were executed, to whoſe 
death he greatly contributed. The priſon. 
The lord Haſtings being dead, the protector judged: it ne- er Pont- 
— 7 WI. | act are exe- 
ceſſary to palliate ſo haſty and illegal an execution, for fear cuted. 
the Londoners ſhould take fire upon hearing it i, and for that The protec- 
purpoſe, ſent for the lord mayor and aldermen. In the mean ben tries to 


ſtify wh 
while, he and the duke of Buckingham put on two old ruſty 724 8 by 
coats of armour. The mayor being come to the Tower, the the mayor 
protector told him, the lord Haſtings and ſome others had % Lendon. 


conſpired to take away his life, and he had no intelligence of 932351 


the plot till ten o'clock that morning: that the fact being 


fully proved, the king and council had thought neceſſary to 
execute him immediately, by reaſon they were informed, a 
great number of people were all ready to riſe in his favour: 
that the conſpiracy had put his perſon in extreme danger, 


and forced him to harneſs himſelf in old ruſty armour for his 


defence: that he had ſent for him to inform him of the truth, 
that he might, when he acquainted the Londoners with the 
ſudden execution, take care to appeaſe or prevent the com- 


- motions which ill-affeted people might raiſe in the city. The 


mayor and aldermen eaſily perceived the protector did not tell 
them the whole truth; but not daring to expreſs their doubt, 
they withdrew, aſſuring him his orders ſhould be obeyed. 3 

What the protector had faid to the mayor and aldermen, Proclama- 
was only to prepare the people to receive a proclamation, pub - {10 (abject. 
liſhed in the city two hours after the death of the lord Haſtings. Moor. © 
The king, in whoſe name it was publiſhed, was made to ſay _ 
in it, „That the lord Haſtings had conſpired to ſeize his per- 

fon, in order to govern the kingdom as he pleaſed, and to 

kill the protector and the duke of Buckingham. That to 
prevent the deſign, he was forced, by advice of his council, 

to cauſe the criminal to be immediately puniſhed, and that 

never man more deſerved to die. That it was he that per- 


8 The preſages hiſtorians dwell upon 
were, a remarkable dream of the lord 
Stanley's, who. dreamed, that a wild 


boar with his tuſhes, had wounded his 


and the lord Haſtings's head, and there- 
fore adviſed him to fly from danger; 
the ſollicitations of his concubine Jane 
Sdore, that very morning not to go to 
the council, nor to truſt the wild boar; 
the often ftumbiing of his-horſe as he 
was riding to the Tower, and ſome o- 
ter like obſervations, He was after- 


3 


wards buried at Windſor, near king Ed- 


ward's tomb. Moor, p. 404. 

h Anthony earl of Rive, Richard 
lord Grey, Sir Thomas Viughan, and 
Sir Richard Hawle, 

I The lord Haſtings was in great 
eſteem with king Edward's friends, as 
being well- affected to his family, and 
in no ſmall favour with the people, be- 
ing reckoned a lover of the common 
good. Moor, p. 495. 


&« ſuaded 
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Edw. V. ſuaded the late king to do ſo many things contrary to the 
1483. © rights and privileges of the people. That he had endea- 
—voured to debauch him by his perſuaſions and example, and 
had laid the night before with Shore's wife, the accomplice 
of all his crimes, and particularly of that for which he was 
« executed.“ There were ſeveral other things in the precla- 
mation, tending to leſſen the people's affection and compaſ- 
ſion for the lord Haſtings, and to ſhew that his death was a 
judgment upon him. It was obſerved, that the proclamation 
was elegantly compoled, and fairly written on parchment, 
though publiſhed ſo very ſoon after that lord's death. This 
| bred a ſuſpicion that it was ready prepared“ in order to be 
publiſhed immediately after the execution, denen it 
produced but little effect l. 


Moor. As Jane Shore was accuſed of being an accomplice of the 


lord Haſtings, the protector was obliged to procced againſt her. 
So, giving orders h to arreſt her, he commanded her to. be 
brought to the Tower, where the was examined before the 
council. The duke of Gloceſter accuſed her himſelf of in- 
tending, by her ſorceries, to waſte his fleſh by degrees, and 
conſpiring with the lord Haſtings to aſſaſſinate him. But, be- 
ſides that he could alledge nothing in proof of theſe accuſa- 
tions, ſhe made ſo good a defence, that the council could 
find no reaſon to condemn her. However, as the protector 
was unwilling ſhe ſhould eſcape without puniſhment, ſhe was 
ſued for incontinency, as being guilty of leaving her huſband, 
and living with other men. Theſe were facts ſhe could net 
deny, 1 the whole court was witneſs, ſhe had been kent 
by the la:e king, and afterwards . the lord Haſtings, Whete- 
Jane Shore upon {he was en over to the biſhop of London, and con- 
condemned demned by the cccleſiaſtical court to do open penance in St. 


0 2 ces”. Paul's church in a white ſheet, with a wax-taper in her hand, 


Moor. before all the people b. 
The protec- The late executions at London an nd Ppontfract without any 
tor haſtens Wee the impriſonment of the archbiſhop of Vork, the 


the CXCON- 


30m 1 biſhop of Ely, nnd the lord Stanley, left no room to queſtion 


delign. the du de Of Gloceſter s deligns. Hitherto, he had given ſome 
k By Cateſby, Moor, p. 495. was brought, cloathed in a white ſheet, 


I People jeſted and ſeid, “it was by way of proceſſion, with the cross 
Cc f 36 = ] % 1 22 11 1.5 1 h 77 ** © ”- nA To 
writ by the  ſpitit of prophecy: carried before her, and a wax taper in 
Idem. p. 406. her hand, to St. Paul's church, from 
z 4 , 11 

m 40 Sir Themas Howard, to ap- the biſhop's palace adjoining.” In ati 
prehend her Ke and ſeize her goods, this action ſhe behaved 'wita ſo much 


which vere vaiued at between two and madeſty and decency, that ſuch as re- 

! 7 - A 5 o . AS 1 
three thouland marks. Ibid. ſpected her beauty more than her fault, 
n Wich ſhe accerdingly did the next never were in greater admiration. of her 
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colour to his conduct; but after theſe violent proceedings, there 
was no way to hide his intentions. Every one ſaid to him- 
ſelf, theſe unjuſt doings could not but end in the king's de- 
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ſtruction. But people durſt not tell their thoughts to one 


another, ſuch a terror was there every where ſpread. They who 
could have taken meaſures to oppoſe the protector's deſigns, 
were dead or in priſon; and if there were any left capable to 


make him uneaſy, the example of thoſe who had been treat- 


ed with ſo much barbarity, was ſufficient to cauſe them to 
act with circumſpection. They plainly ſaw the imminent 
danger, if they did but ſeem to perceive what was contriving. 

Pear and conſternation having thus ſeized the great men, 


the protector and the duke of Buckingham thought it was 


time to diſcover their deſigns?. There remained but one dif- 
ficulty, and that was to get the Londoners to approve of the 
intended change. This was no eaſy matter. Indeed, private 


perſons may ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, and if any are 


too obſtinate, they may be diſpatched as the lord Haſtings had 


been ſerved. But how to perſuade a whole nation, they ought 


to approve of maniteſt acts of injuſtice, wherein they them- 
ſelves have no intereſt. There are but two ways to ſucceed. 
The firſt is to oblige them through fear, to feign to believe 
what they do not believe; the other, to gain thoſe in whom 
they put any conhdence, that they may by degrees be brought 
to what is deſired. After ſeveral conſultations, the protector 
and the duke of Buckingham reſolved to uſe theſe two means, 
the firſt whereot had already begun to have a very great effect. 


For the ſecond, they agreed, that, by emiſſaries, it ſhould be He employs 


Edward the Fourth's children were illegitimate, and their fa- 
ther himſelf and the duke of Clarence his brother were not 
the duke of York's ſons. That theſe rumours ſhould be ſup- 
ported by a ſermon of Dr. Shaw, whoſe eloquence was ay- 
plauded by the whole city. 


Theſe mcaſures being taken, the doctor mounted the pul- 


Pit one Sunday morning at Paul's-Croſs, and preached upon 


theſe words, “ Baſtard ſlips ſhall take no deep root v.“ He 
began with ſhewing the bleſſings God uſually beſtowed on the 
truits of the marriage-bed, and the calamities which on the 
contrary fell upon the children born out of wedlock. He did 
not want examples of both, as well in ſacred as prophane 
hiſtory. Then he enlarged on the noble qualities of the duke 


o In the mean time, he iſſued cut a urgent cauſes, ſhould be deferred to the 
proclamation, importing, That the 2d of Novemver, Moor. Hall, fol. 17. 
p Wiſdom of Solomon iv. 
— 


==> 


of 


continued more than ever to be ſpread among the people, that Pr. Shaw 


a famous 
preacher, 


Moor, 


Shaw's ſer- 
mon at 
Paul'sCrolſs, 
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Edw. V. of York, ſlain in the battle of Wakefield, and ſhowed how 
155 3. happy the Engliſh would be to have a ſovereign of the race of 
that great prince. From thence he took occaſion to remark, 
that it was to be fearcd, the reign of Edward V. would be 
fatal to England, fince he was born of an illegitimate mar- 
riage. Moreover, that neither Edward IV. nor the late duke 
of Clarence were ſons of the great duke of York, as was cer- 
tainly known from officers of his houſhold, witneſſes of the 
ducheſs their mother's ſcandalous life. That ſhe had taken to 
her bed, in the fight of all her ſervants, men whom the two 
brothers perfectly reſembled : but that the duke of Gloceſter 
alone could truly be called the duke of York's fon. That 
beſides, Edward IV. was not lawfully married to his queen, 
ſince he had before plighted his faith to the lady Elizabeth 
Lucy, as could be ſhown by good evidences. That conſe- 
quently his children could be no better than baſtards, hat 
therefore the duke of York's real poſterity was not to be look- 
ed for in the children either of Edward or of the duke of Cla- 
rence, and that their race would infallibly periſh, becauſe 
«© baſtard plants ſhall take no deep root.” But my lord pro- 
tcCtor, continued he, raiſing his voice, that noble prince, the 
pattern of all virtue, carries in his countenance, in his air, 
in his carriage, in his ſoul, the perfe& image of his illuſtrious 
father. At theſe words, it was deſigned the duke of Glo- 
ceſter ſhould appear, in hopes that the people, moved by the 
preacher's eloquence, would ſalute him king. But the duke 
happening to ſtay a little too long, the doctor had begun ano- 
ther ſubject, when he ſaw him entering, which however he 
left, and repeated the fame words vefore-mentioned, whilſt 
the duke was preſſing through the crowd to come to his place. 
But inſtead of hearing the cry of Long live King Richard! 
as he expected, he perceived, all kept a ſullen filence, the 
people deteſting the baſeneſs of the preacher, inſtead of ap- 
Ifue of his plauding his eloquence. The ſermon being ended, the doc- 
fermen- tor went and hid himſelf for ſhame. neither durſt he ever 
ſhow his face again in the world. It is ſaid he died preſently 
after with grief at his ill ſucceſs, and for loſing the eſteem of 

his audience, 
The duke of Shaw's ſermon not producing the deſired effect, otber means 
En were to be uſed; for the protector had proceeded too far to 
rangues the recede. So 385 duke of Buckingham, being a fine ſpeaker, 
people ar took upon him to harangue the people, imagining, a polite 
oy ere ſpeech would be more ſucceſsful than Shaw's methodical ſer- 
the duke et mon. To that purpoſe, the lord mayor had orders to aſſem- 


ene ble the aldermen, common council, and Paine citizens, in 
Or. the 
2 


* 
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ham came to the aſſembly", and taking his place near the 
mayor, told the people, he was come from the council, to 
acquaint them with a matter of the greateſt importance to 
the whole kingdom, but eſpecially to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. His ſpeech ran at firſt. upon the calamities endured by | | 
the people of England in the laſt reign, He aggravated in a 
very violent manner, the cruelty, avarice, and incontinency 
of Edward IV. and endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his power, 
to render him odious. Then, he put his audience in mind, 
the Sunday before, that excellent man, Dr. Shaw, had clear! 
proved to them, that Edward was not lawfully married to his 
queen, and conſequently their children were baſtards : that 
neither Edward himſelf, nor the duke of Clarence his brother, 
were the duke of York's ſons; and to the proofs alledged by 
the doctor, he himſelf could add many more, did notyhis re- 
ſpect for the protector hinder him from dwelling upon the 
ducheſs his mother's looſe life: that for theſe reaſons, the 
lords of the council, and the commons of the realm, partig 
cularly of the northern counties, had declared, that a vaſtark 
| ſhould not fit on the throne of England, and petitioned, that 
the crown ſhould be adjudged to the duke of Gloceſter, only 
ſon of the late duke of York : that indeed there was reaſon 
to fear, the magnanimous duke would refuſe the offer; but 
on the other hand, it was to be hoped, all the people, and 
eſpecially the inhabitants of London, uniting with one ac- 
cord, he would be prevailed with to take upon him the bur- 
den of the government, too weighty for a child: that upon 
all theſe conſiderations, he required them in his own, and the 
name of the lords of the council, to declare their intention. 
Here he ſtopped, in expectation to hear the people cry, Long He exped: 
live King Richard; but every one ſtood ſpeechleſs, fo great in vain that 
was their ſurprize to hear ſo unjuſt a propoſal. The duke, gene 
ſurprized in his turn at ſo unexpected a ſilence, aſked the King 8 
mayor the reaſon; who replied, perhaps they did not well un- Richard! 
derſtand him. If that's the caſe, anſwered the duke, I will 
make myſelf better underſtood. Then raiſing his voice, he 
repeated the ſenſe of what he had ſaid in other words, with a He repeats 
gracefulneſs and eJoquence worthy a nobler ſubject. But the his ſpcech, - 
people fill kept a profound filence. The duke, in confuſion ot. 
that his rhetoric ſhould produce ſo little effect, talked ſome 
time in a low voice with the mayor, to conſult with him 


1483. 


2 On the Thurſday following, which r Attended by ſeveral lords, who 
= the 17th ot June. Moor. Hall, were privy to the dehgn, Ibid. 
el. 20. | | 


what 


— — 
8 . * 


The duke hall. Nevertheleſs he commanded ſilence, and reſuming his 
pretends it ſpeech, ſaid, he was overjoyed to ſee ſo general and unani- 


He waits Next day the duke of Buckingham, with the mayor, alder- 
protector MED» and many other perſons of the cabal, came to the pro- 
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Edw. V. what was to be done. At length, the mayor told him, per- 
1483. haps the people were ſilent becauſe they were uſed to be ha- 
rangued only by the recorder, who was the mouth of the city, 
He orders Whereupon he commanded the recorder * to ſpeak to the 
_— people, which he did with great reluctance. However, he ſo 
the people. managed his ſpeech, that without any addition of his own, 
he repeated to the people the ſubſtance of what the duke had 

ſaid. He concluded, with requiring the people * to give a 

poſitive anſwer, whether they would have the duke of Gloceſter 

for king or not? At theſe words there was a confuſed mur— 

mur in the aſſembly; and as it was yet uncertain whether the 

people anſwered Ay or No, ſome of the duke of Bucking- 

ham's ſervants, who had ſlipt in amongſt the crowd, cried 


Some of the out, Long live King Richard! Some of the citizens who had 
mob cry, a 


3 been bribed, but would not venture to begin, ſeconded the 
Moor, Cry, and the apprentices, with the rabble who ſtood near the 
dcor, followed their example, and throwing up their hats in 
token of joy, cried out, King Richard! King Richard! The 

duke of Buckingham plainly. perceived, the cry came from the 

rabble without, and not from the principal citizens in the 


was a gene- 23 5 48 7 : a 
ral appro- mous an approbation to his propoſal. Wherefo:e, conti- 


bation, ** nued he, my good friends, I deſire you to meet me here 
. to-morrow about this time, that we may all go together, 
« and preſent our humble petition to his highneſs, and in- 
c treat him to condeſcend to our requeſt.” Ihen the mayor 
diſmiſſing the people, the citizens returned to their houſes with 
tears in their eyes and grief in their hearts, without daring to 
ſhew it, for fear of offending thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to 
have it concealed. | 


upon the 


with the tector's palace and ſent a meſſage to him, that the magi- 


e ſtrates of London deſired an audience. The protector ſcru- 
Offers him 


* crown pled to appear, pretending to fear, that ſuch numbers were 
Moor. aſſembled for no good defign. Whereupon the duke of 
Buckingham obſerved to the mayor and thoſe about him, 
that his highneſs was not conſcious of their intent, intima- 
ting thereby, that he was not concerned in the tranſactions of 
the foregoing day. At length, upon the repeated deſire that 


s Thomas Fitz-williams, Moor, poſitive anſwer. Moor. Hall, fol. 20. 
Hall, fol. 22, u At Baynard's caſtle in Thames- 

t It was not the recorder, but the ftreet, where the protector then lay, 
duke of Buckingham, who continuing Moor, 
to ſpeak, required the people to give a 


his 
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his highneſs would be pleaſed to grant an audience, he came Edw. V. 
forth with ſigns of great miſtruſt, and as not daring to ap- 1483. 
proach ſuch multitudes for fear of ſome miſchief v. Then the — 
duke of Buckingham, without giving the mayor time to ſpeak, 

briefly ſet forth the grievances of the nation in the late reign, 

After that, he ſaid to the protector, the people had found no 

better way to free themſelves from their evils, than to pray his 

highneſs to aſſume the royal authority, which of right be- 

longed to him. He added, the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 


don, whom he ſaw there, were come to petition in the name 


of all the people, who were united in the fame intention. 
The duke of Gloceſter ſeeming ſurpriſed at the propoſal, The Avg 
anſwered, “ he was convinced that all he had heard was true: fe 8 
but he had ſo great a veneration for the memory of the Moor. 
„late king his brother, and fo tender an affection for his 
children, as out-weighed all the crowns in the world, and 
« therefore he could not comply with their requeſt. How- 
« ever he willingly pardoned their petition, and thanked 
« them for their affection: but adviſed them to be obedient 
« to the ſovereign under whole dominion they lived. That 
for his part, he would continue to the utmoſt of his pyvwer 
© to give the king his nephew fuch counſels, as he ſhould 
judge moſt conducive to render his kingdom flouriſhing, 
and his people happy, as he believed he had hitherto done, 
to the ſatisfaction of all the world.“ | 

The duke of Buckingham ſeeming diſſatisfied with this an- The duke 
ſwer, murmured ſome words to himſelf expreſſing his diſcon- ef Bucking- 

| 1 3 ham threa- 
tent, and at length deſired leave to ſpeak once more; and hav- tens to eve 
ing obtained it, he plainly told the protector, “ That all the den 
people were unanimouſly reſolved not to acknowledge for do another. 
« king any of Edward IV's children: that they had proceed- 
ed too far to recede, and therefore if he would not receive 
* the crown, the people would be forced to offer it to one 
© who would not refuſe it.” At theſe words the protector The protee- 


began to be a little more compliant, and at laſt, ſpoke to the tor accepts 


people in this manner: * Since I ſee the whole kingdom is His pech 
<« refolved not to ſuffer Edward's children to reign, for which to the peo- 
I am extremely concerned, I am fully convinced, the ble. 


“crown can of right belong only to me, who am the un-. 


“ doubted ſon of the late duke of York my father. To 


& this title is now joined the free election of the lords and 
commons of the realm, which of all titles I ſhall conſider 


vw He is ſaid to appear in a gallery, with a biſhop on eaeh fide of him. Moor. 
Eall, fol. 23. | 


£4 23 


1 "THE. HISTORY 
Faw. V.“ as the chief and moſt effectual. From theſe conſiderations 
1483. I graciouſly receive your petition, and inſtantly take upon 
8 © me the government of the two kingdoms of England and 
„ France, the former to be governed and defended, and the 
c latter by God's help, and my people's affiſtance, to be 
& ſubdued. 3 At the cloſe of the ſpeech was heard a great 
ſhout of, Long live king Richard IIT! The comedy being 
over, the people retired to their homes, making upon this 
_ occaſion ſuch reflections as were ſuggeſted by their under- 
ſtandings, intereſts, or paſſions. 
18, RI Q HAND III. 
Sirnamed CROOK-BACK. 
ich ! H E duke of Gloceſter having attained his ends by ſuch 
Rich. III. 
is proclaim- extraordinary ways, and in ſpite of all the obſtacles 
ed. that oppoſed his ambition, was proclaimed the 22d of June 
e. by the name of Richard III. He might have been crowned | 
the next day, fince the preparations for Edward the fifth's co- 
ronation were finiſhed : but he delayed the ceremony till the 
ſixth of July, expecting the arrival of five thouſand men, 
which he ſent for out of the north, becauſe he did not en- 
tirely confide in the citizens of London. 
The biſhop During that interval, he gave the great ſeal to the biſhop 


of Lincoln of Lincoln b, one of bis favorites. On the 28th of June he 


ie: conferred the office of earl marſhai upon the lord John 
Moor, Howard ©, and the next day, the title of duke of Norfolk. 


Act. Pub. The day following, he commiſſioned him to exerciſe the 
ok 0 ” office of high-ſteward during the coronation. A few days 
John How- after,, he created Thomas Howard his ſon, earl of Surrey, 

William Berkeley earl of Nottingham, and the lord Lovel 


ard duke of 
Neil. ns of his confidents, viſcount of the ſame name 4. 


2 Sir T. Moor, (as publiſhed i in Hall) 


b John Ruſſe), 
ſays, that Richard took the reins of the 


© He was ſon of Sir Robert Howard, 


government the 19th of June, and the 
next day, viz, the 2oth, was proclaimed 
king, when with great ſolemnity he 
rode to Weſtminſter, and fitting in the 


| ſeat royal, called before him the judges 


of the realm, whom he ſtraightly com- 
manded to execute the law without fa- 
Your or delay. Moo, Hall, fol, 25. 


and Margaret daughter and coheir of 
Thomas de Moubray duke of Norfolk. 
The firſt perſon of note in this family, 
was William Howard judge of the com- 
mon-pleas, in the reign of Edward J. 
A s Baron, vol. ii. p. 265. 

d And chamberlain, Moor, 
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Thomas Rotheram archbiſhop of York and the lord Tho- Rich. III. 
mas Stanley, who were impriſoned the day the lord Haſtings 1483. 
dleaſed at the ſame time, and the ne- 
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was executed, were 


king made the lord Stanley lord ſteward of the houſhold. Archbihüp 
It was not from a motive of affection or confidence, but out 4. i ny 
TY are 

of fear that the lord Strange his ſone, who was beginning to reſeaſed. 


levy forces in Lincolnſhire © » {hould raiſe commotions, the Moor. 
conſequences whereof he much dreaded. 

As for Dr. Morton biſhop of Ely, who was arreſted the Ee iſhop 
ſame day, the king deſigned not to do him the ſame favour. af mu! 5 
But the univerſity of Oxford, of which that prelate was to the cu- 
member, having preſented a petition in his behalf, he did nor fdr of 
think proper wholly to reject it, at a time when he wanted h. OY 1 
to gain the affection of his new ſubjects, However, as he Moor. 
mortally hated that biſhop, he could not reſolve to releaſe 
him entirely. He only took him out of his confinement in 
the Tower, and committed him to the duke of Buckingham's 
cuſtody, who tent him to the caſtle of Brecknock in * ales. 

He was a man of mean parentage 5, but having ſtudied at 


Oxford, where he had taken his doctor's degree, was ſo 


eminent for his learning and parts, that he was taken from 


thence and made privy-counſellor by Henry VI. The revo- 
lution which had placed Edward IV. on the throne made no 
alteration in his fortune. Edward, it is likely, pleaſed with 


his complaiſance, continued him in the ſame poſt and pro- 


moted him to the biſhopric of Ely. From thenceforward he 
was wholly attached to that prince, which drew on him 
Richard's hatred, who put him under confinement the ſame 
day the lord Haſtings was beheaded, for fear his affection to 


the late king's family ſhould lead him to oppoſe his de eſigns. 


The ſixth of July, the coronation of the king and queen bes king 
FE) 4 8 and queen 
was performed with great folemnity®, All the peers of the ctovned, 


realm were preſent Tor fear of being ſuſpected by the new Moor, 
king, whoſe jealous temper was well-known, Margaret Hall. 
counteſs of Richmond, wite of the lord Stanley and mother 


© Having marric d Joan, daughter 
and heir of "To! in lord Strange, he was 


ſummonèed to parliament in 3 TY. 


dy the title of lord Strange. Dugdale, 


bd, p. 249. 

f Hall and Hollingſhead ſay, it was 
in Lancaſhire, fol. 25. p. 1386. 

s Biſhop Morton was not of mean 
zarentage, He was fon of Richard 
Merton, a gentleman of Bere in Dor- 


Vol. V. | # 


ſetſhire; whoſe grandfather was Robert 
Morton of 8 n in Nottingham- 
ſhire, of a very antient family, 

h On the 4th of July he went to the 
Tower by water with his wife; the 
Sth he rode through London with great 
pomp; and the 6th was crowned, See 
a r account of his coronation 
in Hall, fel. 25, 26; and Holingſhead, 
D. 138 Ty 10 
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1483. 


Circum- 
frances ta— 
yorable for 


Richard. 


Richard's 


F mesſutesfor 


his ſatcty, 


he had ſo ardently deſired. 


HE HISTORY 


Rich. III. of the carl of Richmond detained in Bretagne, held up the 


queen” 8 train. 


Richard enjoyed but two years and two months the crown 
He ſpent his whole reign in de— 
viſing means to ſupport him{elf in the throne, which having 
mounted by bloodſhed and other crimes, he endeavourcd to 
keep polieſſion by the ſame methods, but all his meaſures 
proved ineffectual, divine providence being pleaſed to blaſt 
projects, founded wholly upon injuſtice, violence, and the 
ſubverſion of the laws. The preſent citctimflances ſeemed 
however to be very favorable for him. The Lancaſtrian fa- 
mily was quite extinct in England. Henry earl of Richmond, 
the only branch of that houſe, was in the hands of the duke 
of Bretagne, who had promifed Edward IV. to hinder him 
from going out of his dominions. Margaret hi; mother 
ſhewed no inclination to proſecute her rights. Beſides, f\:c 
was ſubject to a huſband whom Richard had attached to his 
intereſt by one of the molt conſiderable poſts at court. As 
to the princes and princeſſes of Portugal and Caftile 185 


1— 5 


ſcended from Philippa and Catharine of Lancafter, daughtc 


of John of Gant, they were too remote to diſturb the new 


king. In fine, there was not a lord in the kingdom that 
leem:d to have credit enough to excite infurrections, the 
civil war having {wept away great numbers and entirely 
ſtroyed many ancient families. As for thoſe that were {il 
left, Richard hoped to win them by favours, as he had | al 
ready gained the duke of Buckingham, the duke of Notto! 
the Lord Stanley, and ſome others. As for the Yor ige at - 
tached to the family of Edward IV. namely, the Woodville: 
Greys, and others of the new nobility, he had already df 
patched ſome, in the lat reign, and the reſt were fied: Tie 
queen-widow was ſtill with her five daughters in fſanctuar, 
from whence ſhe durſt not ſtir, and where ſhe ſeemed unable 
to hurt him. he marquis of Dorſet her ſon had likewiſe 
taken ſarfctuary, and Sir Richard Woodville had abſconded. 
In a word, Edward V. and the duke of Vork his brother 
were in tie I ower, where ſince the 27th of June, Richard 
had taken care to place as governour Sir Robert Brackenbury 
his creature. Thus, nothing ſec med ca pable to ſhake the 
new monarch's throne. 

Mean while, to be provided againſt whatever might hüp- 
pen, he formed the project to ſecure Caſtile and Portugal, 


the archluke Maximilian, who governed the Low-courtries in 


the name of e a ſon, France and Bretagne, from whence 
be teared his eneni 


s might procure {ume alliſtance. In fine, 


10 
3 
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to break all the meaſures which the friends of Edward the Rich. III. 
IVth's family might take againſt him, he reſolved to murder 1483. 
his nephews young king Edward V. and the duke of York 
his brother. Thele were Richard's firſt projects to preſerve 
his crown, which created him no leſs uneaſineſs after poſ- 
ſeſſion than whilſt he was labouring to obtain it. 

To execute all theſe reſolutions, the 12th of July, he ap- 3 to 
pointed for his ambaſſador to Caſtile, Bernard de la Force, vegan 
with orders to renew the antient alliance with queen Iſabella XII. p. 193. 
and Ferdinand king of Arragon her huſband, The next day to 177 
he gave the like commiſſion to Thomas Hutton, to treat of b. 
the prolongation of the truce with Francis II, duke of Bre- 
tagne. Probably Hutton had ſecret inſtructions to endeavour. 
to procure: the earl of Richmond, or at leaſt to renew the 
treaty upon that ſubject between Edward IV. and the duke. to France. 
Three days after, ho appointed commiſſioners to treat with ? g 
France concerning ſome breaches of the truce, in order to : 
have occaſion to confirm it. 

Theſe meaſures SOUR taken, nothing remained but to exe- He reſolves 
cute the principal article, the murder "of. his two nephews, to put his 
For that purpoſe, he reſolved to remove from London, that 6.0 ” 
their death happening in his abſence, he might be the leſs Moor, 
ſuſpected. With this view he Gepanted from London to viſit Hail 
ſeveral counties, under colour of reforming certain abuſes in- 

_ troduced to the great detriment of the people. His progreſs 

into the north was particularly neceſſary to curb the infolence 
of the troops he had-ſent tor from thence, and who after 
their return had committed great outrages. But before he g. IG: 
procceded to York, he made ſome ſtay at Gloceſter, not to Gloceger, 
be too far from Eden: whilſt his orders concerning his 

nephews were executing. 

The Duke of Buckingham, his intimate friend and con- The duke 
fident, attended him to Gloceſter. He had loaded that lord ef Bucking- 
with eſtates and honours, both whilſt he was protector and nanes wn, 
after he was king. But the duke ſtill expected another fa- inheritance 
vour, of which he had received a poſitive promiſe. And ORE: 
that was, the moiety of the lands of the houſe of Held. ET 
to which he thought he had a very juſt right. The foun- His claim, 


dation of his claim Will plainly appear in che following ge- 
nealog vp. 
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THE HISTORY 


HUMPHREY BOHU N, 
Earl of Hereford and Northampton. 


Mary BoHUN | ANN 
Wife of | THOMAS of Woodſtock 
Henry IV. | Earl of Glocciter, 


Son of Edward III. 


HENRY V. ANN 


Edmund Earl of Stafford. 


HENRY VI. IIu nn pHREx 


The king 


denies his 


requeſt; 


Hall. 


Duke of Buckingham. 
EDWARD | HE N R V 


Prince of Walcs. Duke of Buckingham, 


To conſider only this gencalogy, it is evi ident, the mob 
7 
4 


of Buckingham had 2 right to Claim one half of the e 1 6 
Hereford's lands, as deſcended from one of his daughters, 


But there were other reaſons which rendered his title diſpu- 


table. When Richard II. put to death his uncle the duke 
of Gloceſter at Calais, he cauſed his eltate to be confiſcated 
by the parliament, and gave what that prince held in right 
of Ann his wife to the earl of Derby, who had marr. 
the eldeſt of the ſiſters, and withal created him duke of Here- 
ford. Thus, the earl of Derby took poſſeſſion of the whole 


inheritance of the earl of Hereford his father-in-law, and af 


terwards mounting the throne by the name of Henry IV. 

all his lands were annexed to the crown, wh ich was thereby 
poſſeſſed of the whole eſtate of the Hereford family to the 
time of Richard the third's acceſſion to the throne. Hoy 


ever, when Richard, being protector, intended to engage he 


duke of Buckingham to ſerve him in his deſign to uſurp the 


crown, he promiſed to reſtore him the moiety of the in- 


heritance confiſcated upon the duke of Gloceſter his great 


grandfather. But alter he was king he altered his mind, whe- 
ther he thought he had amply rewarded him otherwiſe, or 


was afraid of rendering him too powerful, and ſo giving him 
occaſion to aſpire to thethrone, as deſcending from Hdward III. 
Be this as it will, the duke during the progreis putting bim 
in mind of his promiſe, received ſuch an anſwer, zs lelt him 
no room to expect that juſtice or favour i. Ihe duke, who 

| Wes 


i That Rapin, and the reſt of our lar, is plain from Sir W. Dugędale 
hiftorians are miſtaken in this particu- Baronage, vol. i. p. 168, w nere! 1 is in- 
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from Humphrey de Bohun, 
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was very high-ſpirited, was fo offended at the king's anſwer, Rich. III. 
that he deſired leave to go and look after his own private 1483. 
affairs k. Richard not imagining, the refuſal had made fo 
deep an impreſſion upon the duke, or perhaps, not fearing the upon which 
effects of his reſentment, gave him the leave he defired, and the duke re- 
parting from him at Gloceſter, he purſued his journey to 
York. | 
During the king's ſtay at Gloceſter, he ſent an expreſs 
order to Brackenbury, governor of the Tower of London, 

to murder Edward V. and the duke of York his brother, Death of 
Brackenbury, more conſcientious than his maſter, returned a r 3 
very ſubmiſſive anſwer, but withal told him, he ſhould never Ike of”. 
be able to execute his commands. Richard, vexed to be de- York, 
ceived in his opinion of that officer, ſent him by James 4" 
Tyrrel a written order, to deliver to the bearer the keys and = 
government of the Tower for one ſingle night. Bracken- 

bury obeyed, and T'yrrel brought in his agents! to execute 

the king's orders. That very night, whilſt all were aſleep, 

he went into the two princes room, and ſmothering them 

in their bed, cauſed them to be buried under a little ſtair- 

caſe, This is what Tyrrel himſelf afterwards conlefled, 

who was executed in the reign of Henry VII. In 1674, 

whilſt ſome alterations were making in that part of the 

Tower, bones were found, which were thought to be thoſe Their bones 

of Edward V. and the duke of York, and upon that ſup- eee 01 

poſition, Charles II. who then reigned, ordered them to be Charles II. 

put into a maible urn, and removed to Weſtminſter among Sandford. 

the tombs of the kings®, As the two princes were never 

more heard of fince the day Tyrrel went into the Tower, 


ſerted a bill ſigned by king Richard, 
whereby he granted the duke of Buch- 
inzham livery of all thoſe lands to 
which he pretended a right by deſcent 


BY TIA 
1122 - -1 
— 


ley. maſter of the ordnance, great heaps 
of records. of bills and anſwers lying in 
the fix clerks office, were removed to 
be repoſited in the white tower; and 
a new pair of itairs were made into the 


the reſt there were ſixteen lordſhips in 
Eſſex, (particularly Walden, Badow, 
Plecy, Waltham, High- Eſtre) beſides 


many more in other counties, amount- 


ing in all tothe yearly value of 1094 1. 


$45 00. 


K Dugdale aſcribes. the cauſe of his 
r*tiring, either to trouble of conſcience, 
or becauſe he found himſelf negiected 
by the king. Ibid, 

5 Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton. 
Nor. 


M In the time of Sir Thomas Chiche- 


L 3 


chapel there, for the eaſicr conveyance 
of them thither. The labourers in 
digging at the foot of. the old ſtairs, 
came to a wooden cheſt, containing the 
bones of conſumed corps covered. with 
a heap. of ſtones: Which bones king 
Charles cauſed to be interred in Henry 
VIIth's chapel, near two other royal 
children, Mary and Sophia, daughters 
of king James I. with a monument of 
white marble, and an inſcription on it 
in capital letters. Sandford, p. 427 — 


429. 
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Rich. III. and as their ſervants were diſmiſſed, the public doubted not 
1483. that they were ſacrificed to their uncle's ſafety. 
Richard having received the news of the death of his two 


The king is nephews, continued his journey into the north, and came to 


crowned York about the end of Auguſt. As the pretence of his 


_ ** progreſs was to cauſe juſtice to be impartially adminiſtred to 
Hall, the people, he could not help executing ſome of the nor- 


Hit. Croyl. thern ſoldiers, who in returning from London had committed 


3 great outrages. Then, he cauſed himſelf to be crowned a 
his ſon ſecond time at the cathedral of York, the beginning of Sep- 
prince of tember, and the ſame day he created Edward his ſon, ten 
OO years old, 8 of Wales with the uſual formalities. 
The alli- A few days aſter his coronation, he received the agreeable 
_ news that Ferdinand and Iſabella had prevented him, by de- 
newed, Airing themſelves the confirmation of the alliance between 
AR. pub. England and Caſtile, by an ambaſtador ſent on purpoſe and 
XII. p. 199. who was then come to York. The re:: cwing of that alli- 
ance, which he ratified himſelf the 31ſt of Auguſt, pleaſed 
him extremely. He found that ion and Iſabella ac- 
knowledging him for lawful king, were forming no project to 
reſtore ts the throne the houſe of Lancaſter, from whence 
queen Ifabella was deſcended, being grand- daughter 8 
therine of Lancaſter, daughter of Tot n of Gant. He ex- 
Sept. 8. 
p. 200. preſled his ſatisfaction by conferring the nonour of knighthood 
upon Geoftrey de Safiola ambaſſador of C. aſtile, who brought 
p. 201, 202. him the good news, and by his letters full of eſteem, affec⸗ 


O 


tion, and acknowledgment, to the king an queen of Spain, 


to the cardinal de Mendoca, and to the earl of Leryn their 
miniſters. 


a Lewis XI. king of France died Ault tne 29th this year. 


Lewis XI. Charles VIII. his only fon being a minor, ſucceeded him un- 
Commin, 


P. Daniel der the guar rdianſhip of his lifter Ann, Wife of Philip de 


Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu, purſuant to the late King's di- 

rections. But Lewis duke of Orieans, hrit prince "of the 

blood, diſputed the regency with her. This conteſt raiſcd 
Troubles at in the court of France diſturbances which prevented the mi- 
the court of niſters from attending to the renewal or confirmation of the 
FILE s truce with England, which Richard earneitly ſollicited. 
8 Whilſt the king was flattering himſelf with having taken 
Bucking- all neceflary meaſures to ſupport himſelf on the throne, | a con- 
ham con- ſpiracy was forming againſt him, which ended in his ruin 


Ro 5 after proving the deſtruction of. its author. J left the duke 
king, | | 
Moor, n Which he did by putting a gold thrice on the ſbeullers with his ſword, 


collar round is neck, and ſirixing him Rymer's Tad. Tom, xii, p. £0, 
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of Buckingham diſſatisfied, and parting from the king in or- Rich. III. 


der to retire. He was a perſon of a lively and penetrating 
genius, very proud, ambitious, revengefal, and not very ftrict 
in his morals. During Edward the fourth's life, he could 
never bring himſelf to ſtoop to the queen, though the had a 
great aſcendant over the king her huſband, He was even 
conſidered as head of the party of the antient nobi ity againſt 
the new, which wholly conſiſted of the queen's relations and 
creatures. It was chiefly from his averſion to the queen, that 
after Edward IV's death he devoted himſelf entirely to the duke 
of Gloceſter, for whom, as has been related, he procured the 
protectorſhip, and at laſt the crown itſelf, In return for fo 
ſignal a ſervice, Richard had liberally beſtowed his favours 
upon him. Particularly he made him as it were matter of 
Wales, and the adjoit ning counties, by the poſts and gover 
ments given him in thoſ- parts e. 
forgot, 
of Hereford. The duke perceived the king's policy, in giv- 
ing him poſts, from which he could remove him at pleaſure, 
whereas in reſtori ing the lands he demanded, it would not 
have been in his power to reſume them without uſing force. 
This proczeding convinced him, that the king would always 
keep him in dependance, and as he peu fed 225 knew that 
prince's character, eaſily perceived, that the leaſt occaſion 
would be futic ſent to make him forfeit whatever he er 
Belides, he : thoug! it it a manifeſt injuſtice 
he believed to be his Jawful right; that moreover. he —_ 
his promiſe, and ſhowed him if extremely ungrateful. 
making ſo ill a return for the ſervices he had received 015 
him. All this gave him reaſon to fe ar, he had intended to 
ruin him in time. 
Full of theſe ſiniſter thought 


But all theſe favours were 


O 438 


I 
; BRINE 
tO refuſe lim WBHBAC 


ts he retired to his caſtle of 
Brecknock, where Morton biſhop of Ely was priſoner 
under his cuſtody. In his frequent converſations with that 
prelate, he could not help diſcovering his reſentment agzaint 

the king. 
found, the duke was diſſatisfied, which imboldened him to 
talk to him freely. He obſerved the duke took a pleaſure in 
hearing him, 
more plainly, 


Dr. 


had he dared to truſt him entirely. So, to in- 
ſpire him with more confidence, he affected to ſpeak of the 


and chara- 
South-Wales and North- 


o He was chiei-inftice 
berlain Ot all 8 


* = ay Po 1 1 5 
Herefordſhire, See Dugd mas 


Baron, 
” 1 ; * : r i o os T a a 

Wales; as alſo cenſtadte or Al che Vol I. p. 139. and Strype $ Notes in 
N 3 ! a ! oF» 3 
gaſtles, and ſteward of all the king's Comol. Hiſt; vol. i. p. 530. 
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when he refuſed to grant him a moiety of the lands «i! 


The biſhop, who was a man of ſenſe, quickly ti 


and that he would have perhaps ſpoken himſelf 


© . . i 1 . 
lordſhip's lying with'n Shropſhire and 


1483. 


Cauſe of his 


The duke 
and biſhop 
of Elv con- 
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Rich. III. king in a manner, which by ſhowing what he thou 


1483. 


The biſhop 
Prop oies 10 
the duke 
to make 
Jami. 1t 
king. 
Moor, 


TH BALLS JN:2 

ght of 
him, gave the duke to underſtand, that he ſhould find in him 
a perſon ready to ſecond bim in his deſigns. At length, 
after mutually ſounding each other for ſome time, they open- 
ed their minds to one another, and lamented together the un- 
happy ſtate of the kingdom under ſuch a king. Ihe late 
death of Edward V. and of the duke his B. rother, afforded 
them freſh matter to exclaim againſt Richard. I hey con- 
cluded, that ſince he had not ſpared his own nephews, no 


lord Tag the kingdom could be ſure of his life. J heſe con- 


verſations ended at length in the duke's requeſt to the biſhop, 
to tell him freely, whether he ſaw no way to prevent the 


miſchiefs they had reaſon to fear; promiſing with an oath to 


keep the ſecret inviolably, Morton, who till then was under 
ſome apprehenſions that the duke deſigned to inſnare him, be- 
ing encouraged by the oath, told him in plain terms, “it 
« was his opinion, there was no other way than to dethrone 
6 Richard, and ſet up another king. He owned. that though 
< he could have wifhed the crown had cor tinued in the fa- 
« mily of Henry VI. he had not been able to avoid ſollow- 
“ ing the ſtream, when he ſaw almoſt all England declare for 
80 Edward IV. That afterwards, H nry VI. and the prince 
& his ſon being dead; he had faithfully adhered to Edward. 
& That upon Edward's death he had Gove With the ſame 
ee al lis young fon, whom he believed his Jawtul ſucceſtor. 
„ That afterwards he perceived with grief the duke of 
“ Gloceſtcr aſpiring to the throne, and having the honour to 
% be of the council, thought it his duty to endeavour to op- 
6 Poſe his deſign. But inſtead of ſucceeding, he had only 
& drawn upon hinaſel! It the hatred and diſpleaſure of that 
prince, who h: ad thrown him into priſon, luiely for ad- 
e hering to the family of Edward IV. That this unjuſt vio- 
„ lence had increaſed his hatred of the uſurper, and the 
6 tragical death of the two young princes had carried it to 
de the higheſt : degree. That being in theſe circumſtances, 
he had conſide red with himſelf What prince would be moſt 
8 Proper to be placed on the throne in the room of the tyrant, 
ana had und no other than the duke of Buckingham, de- 
& ſcended from a ſon of Edward III. That the whole race 
& of HANES ſer being extinct, at leaſt in England, there re- 
% mained of the houſe of York only the tyrant and his ton, 
© wich the young earl of Warwick fon of the duke of 
& Clarence. As for the laſt, he could not pretend to the 
crown, 18 father's attainder having debarred his heirs 
«© of the right of inheriting. Tha at the marry king had by 
« his 
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c his crimes rendered himſelf unworthy, and to preſerve the Rich, IL. 


e“ ſon's right after deſtroying the father, would be acting by I 453. 

ce halves. That therefore, once more, he ſaw only the duke 

& of Buckingham capable of lawfully claiming the crown.“ 
The duke liſtene Wy very attentively to this diſcourſe, but Hall. 

deferred his anſwer till next day. This delay threw the Hollingih. 

biihop in a fright, fince it left him ſtill uncertain whether the 

duke was fincere, or deſigned N to ſift him. By the way, the 

bichop 1 it ſeems was not very ferupulous, lin ce knowing the 

duke F Bu ckingham' 5 ch 3 he readily offered his ſer- 

vice to ſet him on the throne. This is a ſign that he acted Hall. 

more from a motive of revenge againſt Richard, than with 

a view. to the £ 000 of the public. The king hs” the duke 

were £00 much: alike for any great advantage to be expected 

b) ſucl! 12 'S nan, ge. 


Next ny the converſation be ing reſumed, the duke after a The duke 
long apc logy for all his former actions, freely confeſſed to *eects the 


propoſal, 


tne prelate, os had- Once an intention to aſpire to the and Names 


„ throne, but upon mature deliberation had entirely dropped the earl of 


«it, He con! 1d 1 that in acting for himſelf, he ſhould 88 
« ſtir up agal, aſt him all the friends of the two houſes of Stow. 
Vork and Lancaitcr, equally conce erned to oppoſe his pre- Hollingſhy 
„ tenſions. That there was a prince nearer. than he, whom 

ec the houſe of Lancaſter lle upon as their head, and he 

it was on whom he had caſt his eyes to raiſe to the throne. 

« Then he named Henry earl of Richmond, who was in 
Bretagne.“ Adding, that the p. roject to reſtore the 
houſe of Lancaſter to the throne, would draw one half of 
| the kingdom to tizat prince's intereſt, and he had deviſed 
a happy expedient to Fe him the other half: And that 
was his marriage with Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Ed- 
« ward IV. Which would make all the Yorkits his friends. 
That moreover, the nation . ouid recetve great advantage 
« from thence, in as much as all the ſeeds of the civil wars 
would be leflroved, by the union of the two contending 
% houſes. That by this means even thoſe who were indife 
ferent for either party, would be forced, as one may fay, 


Fo * 


to promote the common 80 04 of their country 3 and then 


Richard's 1 Riede would not be able to balance ſo 
great a power. Whereas, if he pretended to ſet up him- 


« felf the whole ki: 15dom would be united againſt him, ſince 


% there was not the leaſt colour to exclude from the throne, 
** two houſes that had been in poſſeſſion above fourſcore 


years. In fine, he added, that in his way to Brecknock, 


© he met the counte! 5 of Richmond, and having ſounded 7 


85 upon 
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Rich. III.““ upon this head, believed he could be fure, ſhe would be 


& eaſily diſpoſed to promote the advancement of her ſon.” 
The biſhop liked this expedient, as more conformable to 


The biſhop juſtice and equity, and more adapted to the good of the realm, 


likes the 
propoſal, 
Hall, 


Rights of 
the earl of 
Richmond, 


eſpecially as it came from the only perfon, who would have 
had reaſon to oppoſe it, had it been propoſed by another. 
Henry earl of Richmond, as I elſewhere obſerved, was of 
Welſh extraction. But his mother Margaret was daughter 
of John de Beaufort duke of Somerſet, grandſon of John c 
Gant duke of Lancaſter, Margaret's father dying Abou ut 
iſſue-male, Edmund his younger brother in herited his tit! 
But Edmund and all his poſterity being deBroyed.1 in the a 1 


wars, Margaret and her ſon were the only remains of th 


houſe. So, it ſeemed, (ey ſhould have indiſputably in- 


herited all the rights of the houſe of Lancaſter, But how- 
ever the title was liable to great objections. 


Whilſt John of Gant duke of Lancaſter lived with Con- 


ſtantia of Caſtile his ſecond wife, he kept, as his concubine, 


Catherine Roet, widow of Sir Otho de Swinford, and by her 


had ſeveral children. Conſtantia his wife being dead, he 
married his concubine, and had intereſt enough to cauſe her 
children, born before marriage, to be legitimated by an ad 
of parliament, and by Richard IId's ſubſcquent letters-pat tent 


However, the king and the parliament, willing to make 2 


diſtinction between theſe natural children and the others "4B 
in wedlock, gave them not the name of Lancaſter or Plan 

taginct, but that of Beaufort, the name of the caſtle where 
they were born. Moreover, though in the act of parliament, 
and in the king's letters patent, power was granted them c 
hold principalities, dukedoms, earldoms, &c. and to tran{mit 
them to their heirs, there was no mention of the crown *. 
During the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. the prince 
of this branch durſt not aſſume the name of Lancaſter. 

was not till about the end of Henry VI's reign, that Edmun! 
duke of Somerſet being prime miniſter, and very zealous for 
the king, againſt the attempts of the uke of Y ork, began 
by degrees to aſſert his deſcent from John of Gant, and "his 


» 


p There was wention of the crown, buſcumque nominibus noncupentur, 
but it was to exclude them abſolutely “ etiamfi ducatus principatus comitatus 
from it; as is plain from the words of „ Baronie vel alia feuda fuerint.””: 
the at, They were by it intitied,--- This Act bears date Febr. 9. Anno gb. 
« Ad quecunque honores dignitates Richard II. and was afterwards exem- 


(excepta dignitate regali) preeminen- plified by king Henry IV. on Feb, 10, 


ec tias ſtatus gradus & officia publica in the Sch year of his reign. Ste 
% & privata tam perpetua quam tem- Sandford, p. 322, 323. 
16 


poralia atque feudalla & novilia qui- 


kindred 


F EN GL AN 5. 


kindred to the king, as being of the houſe of Lancaſter, The Rich. III. 


queſtion therefore was to know, whether the princes of this 
branch could ſucceed to the crown in their turn. And ſup- 
oſing they could, the point was to know what rank they 
9 | : 
held, and whether the heirs of John of Gant's daughters 
born in wedlock, were not to precede thoſe of a ſon only le- 
gitimated, and born before marriage. If fo, there was no 
oO . . — 23 8 
ſeſs than ten or twelve princes and princeſſes in Portugal, 
Caitile and Germany, who would have excluded the earl of 
Richmond. On the other hand, it ſeems that by Edward IV's 
endeavours to have the earl of Richmond in his hands, he 
had, as it were, owned him capable of inheriting all the 
rights of the houſe of Lancaſter. This was a queſtion which 
Sq 3 NAV. 3 
night have been debated in thoſe days, but which, having 
been decided above two hundred years, requires no farther 
examination, unleſs out of meer curioſity thoſe that are verſed 
in theſe matters are willing to exerciſe their wits. | 

: 11 „ a . 

Very likely, if the duke of Buckingham had thought it in 

bis power to mount the throne, he would not have failed to 
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1483. 


object againſt the earl of hichmond's title the forementioned 

rcaſons But, as he bad bimſelf obſerved; in his diſcourſe 
KY: *{1 . N 

with the biſhop of Ely, he 


1{hoj v, he. could not ſet up himſelf without 
oppoling the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, that is to 
ſay, the whole kingdom, which was divided between theſe 
two factions. So the pretence to reſtore the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, and put an end to the civil wars, by the union of the 
two contending houſes, was by far the more natural way to 
be revenged of Richard. 1 ſay to be revenged, for it is hard 
to believe, a man of his character ſhould act on this occaſion 
from a nobler motive. | | 


Je this as it will, the duke and the biſhop having conſulted 
together how to accomplith their deſigns, came to this con- 
cluſion: That all hope of ſucceſs was founded on the mar- 
riage of the earl of Richmond with the princeſs Elizabeth; 
that therefore, before all things, that point was to be ſecured, 
without which it would be to labour in vain, or at leaſt with 
great uncertainty, To that end they agreed, that they ſhould 
without loſs of time acquaint the counteſs of Richmond with 
their project, that ſne might inform her ſon of it, and per- 
ſuade the queen-dowager, mother of the princeſs, to conſent 
to the marriage. 1 


But as conferring. with Margaret would have been ver: 
dangerous tor the duke of Buckingham, conſidering the king's 


The duke 


and biſhop 
inform the 
counteſs of 
Richmond 


of their 
deſian. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Holilinzſh. 


extreme jeatouiy of the houſe of Somerſet, the biſhop told 


him, he had an old friend in the counteſſes's ſervice, one Re- 


| ginald 
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Rich. III. ginald Bray, who might ſafely be truſted with the ſecret. 


1483. 


The biſhop 
of Ely flies 
into Flan- 
ders. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


He writes 
do the duke; 


not proceed without his advice. 


The duke approving that expedient, Bray was privately ſent 
for to Brecknock, and the project being imparted to him, the 
propoling of it to his miſtreſs was left to his care. More 
eſpecially, he was charged to tell her, that the marriage of 


the earl her ſon was the baſis and foundation on which the 
whole project reſted. 


As ſoon as Bray was gone to execute his commiſſion, the 
biſhop of Ely deſired the duke's leave to retire to his biſhoprick, 
He was juſtly afraid of his life, in caſe the plot came to be 
diſcovered, It may be, he did not wholly depend upon the 
duke's fincerity. But the duke gave him two invincible reaſons 
why he could not comply with his requeſt. The firſt was, 
that he ſhould be guilty of letting his priſoner eſcape, Which 
alone would be ſufficient to inſpire the king with ſuſpicions. 
The ſecond, that in an undertaking of this nature, he could 
The biſhop ſeemed to icht 
to theſe reaſons, but had by him ſtill ſtronger, to free him! 
from the impending danger, in caſe the affair was diſcovered. 
And therefore, as he was not ſo narrowly watched by his 
keepers, fince his frequent converſations with the duke, he 
found means to efcape, and retire to Ely 4; from whence he 
fled into Flanders. Upon his arrival, he wrote to the duke 
to excuſe his eſcape, and withal, endeavoured to convince 
him, it was much more in his power to promote the execu- 


tion of their intended defign, than whilſt: he was priſoner, 


He conjured him likewiſe, to continue in his reſolution, and 


 thewed him how he might carry on a private correſpondence 


The coun» 
teſs of 
Richmond 
enters into 
the plot. 


She ac- 
quaints the 
queen- 
dowager 
with it, 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


with him. 


the counteſs of Richmond being informed of 


Mean while 


what was projected in favour of the earl her fon, ſent back 


her ſervant to the duke of Buckingham with her compliment 
of thanks; and withal let him know, ſhe was endeavourins 
to obtain the queen dowager's A I to the marriage, and 
then would take the moſt proper meaſures to ſend to the car! 
of Richmond. „ 
Elizabeth Woodville widow of Edward IV. was ſtill ! 
her ſanctuary at Weſtminſter with her five daughters, kamen - 
ing the death of her two ſons, and blaming herſelf for having 
been the occaſion, by her uneaſineſs to de liver the duke of 
York to his uncle. There had never been any particular 
friendſhip between that queen and the counteſs of Richmond. 
One was wife to a king of the houſe of York, and the other 


4 Where he found friends and money, Hall; fol, 36, Hollingſh. p. 1399- 
| Wag 
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in her own power to be revenged of her mortal enemy, 


carl would ſwear to marry Elizabeth, or in caſe ſhe happ 


houſe of Lancaſter to the throne. - Laſtly, thofe that without 


of the nation in view, could not but confider as a great hap- 
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was of the family of Somerſet, ſworn enemies of the Vorkiſts. Rich. III. 


Wherefore the counteſs could not viſit the queen in her 1483, | 0 
ſanctuary, without cauſing great ſuſpicion. Jo avoid this __ | 1 
inconventence, ſhe made uſe of one Lewis her phyfician *, 
and having communicated the whole affair to him, ordered k | 
him to go to London, and ſo manage as to fee the queen, 15 
and inform her of what was in agitation. Above all, ſhe by 
charged him to tell her, that all hope of ſucceſs depended || 


upon the union of the two houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, by 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth with the earl of 
Richmond. e 

Lewis being come to London, found no great difficulty, as Who pro- 
a phylician, to get admittance to the queen. He communi- miſes to give 
cated to her what he had in charge, intimating it would be "er 1 1 

5 er i e 1 4 

f ; the earl of ' 
murderer of her children, and dethrone the uſurper, provided Richmond. 1 


ſhe would conſent to the marriage propoſed. The queen ons 

* ne Stow. 
gladly liſtened to the overture, dhe charged the doctor to Hollingſhs 
tell his miſtreſs, ſhe approved of the project, and would fo 
order it, that ail the king her huſband's friends ſhould join 
with the earl of Richmond. But ſhe added, ſhe wiſhed the 


zened 
to die, Cecily her younger ſiſter. 55 4 
Matters being thus ſettled between the queen dowager, the The temper 4 
countets of Richmond, and the duke of Buckingham, they en, of the na- : 
deavoured to engage in the plot their molt truſty friends, teeth | 
who likewiſe drew in others . The Engliſh were as favour- conſpirators 
ably diſpoſed as could be wiſhed, by three principal reaſons. 4 
Firtt, becauſe of the people's univerſal hatred of the king, | | 
who had made him extremely odious, as well by what he 
had done during his protectorſhip, as by his late crime, in 
putting his nephews to death, after robbing them of the 
crown, He had thereby loſt moſt of the friends of the 
houſe of York, who only wanted an opportunity to revenge 
the family of Edward IV. In the ſecond place, all the Lan- 
caltrians ſaw with pleaſure, a project tending to reſtore the 


* 
— ä — —„V 2 FF 


regarding the intereſts of the two factions, had only the good 


r Who was a Welchman, Fall, cordinelv did, and brought in, among 
fol. 36. | the reſt, dir Giles Daubeney, Sir Tohn 

5 Reginald Bray was employed by Cheney, Richard Guiltord, Thomas 
many others. 
Stow, p. 463. 


people in her ſon's party, Which he ace. Hall, fol, 37. 


pineſs, 
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Rich. III. pineſs, the ſucceſs of an enterprize, which by unjtipg the 
he two contending houſes, would put an end to the civil War; 
wherewith the kingdom had been afflicted thirty years. T hits 
the Lancaſtrians, Vorkiſts, and even thoſe that ſtood neuter 
were equally diſpoſed to concur to the downfa] of the uſurper, 


The duke 'The duke of Buckingham being the author and head of 


begins to the enterprize, it was his part to conduct it to a happy con. 
take mea- 


fires tooxe. Cluſton, For that purpoſe, he firſt ſecured ſome friends ::: 
cute his Wales, where his power was great, who undertook to li} 
3 ſoldiers privately, to enable him to bring ſuddenly and fealon- 
tow 
Hall. ably an army into the field. Then he ſettled a correſpondence 
Bucking. With ſome gentlemen of Dorſetſhire, De vonſhire, and Corn: 
Waal, who promiſed to raiſe forces, and receive the carl of 
Richmond at his a. al. His deſign was to join them him- 
ſelf, with his Welſhmen, that Richard might be the less 
able to oppoſe the carl's landing. At the ſame time, ſeveri} 
lords and gentlemen were to riſe in other counties, that the 
king might be at a loſs where to march firſt, I. he 5 
of Dorſet, who had lately quitted his ſanctuary *, t, Sir Richa 
Woodville his brother u, the biſhop of Kieter, Sir Edward 
Courtney his brother, and ſeveral other perſons of quality en- 
gaged in the plot. 
The earl of Theſe meaſures being taken, the counteſs of Richmond 
CINE ſent two expreſſes * to the carl her fon, by ferent Ways, 
of all, to let him know what was reſolved in his favour, and how 


_ far the project was advanced, The two exprelics arriving 
tow. 


almoſt together, informed him of all the circumſtances of the 
Follingſh. 


plot, and prayed him to repair into England without loſs of 
time, upon the aſſurance they g gave bim, that every thing wa 
ready for his reception. They told him likcwiſe that Ber 
ſetſhire, Devonſhire, or Cornwal *, were the moſt conve- 
nient places to land, by reaſon of the meaſures taken with 
the people of thoſe parts. 


He reſolves The earl of Richmond was then at Vannes in Bretagne. 
to impart the 


where he had been ſeveral years really a priſoner, becauſe of 
matter to 


the duke of the duke of Bretagne 8 engagements with Edward IV. but 
Bretagne, | 


t He repaired into Yorkſhire, where * She ſent © Herd Conwey, Eſq; with 
Stow. he raiſed large forces; Sir Edward a large ſum of money. But Richar: 
| Courtney and his brother did the fame Guilford, for fear Convey ſhovid de 
in Devonſhire and Cornwal; and in ſtopped at Plymouth, where he inten 
Kent, Richa:d Cuilford and other to take ſuip, tent out of Kent, by t the 
gentlemen gathered à great body of way of Calais, Thomas Rat 2 with the 
toldiers, and began to commit hoſtilities. fame inſtructions. They kat arrives 
Hall, fol. 39. FHollingſn. p. 1101. within leſs: than an hour, at the duke 
u It ſhould be his uncle. For he was of Brettener N eurt. Hall, fol, 37. 
brother to Elizabeth Woodville, the 38. Hollingſh. p. 1400. 
marquiſs's mocher. | | X Wales, Stow, p. 4 
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OF END AND: 175 
his confinement was not ſtrict, the duke contenting himſelf Rich. III. 
with narrowly watching him, in order to hinder his eſcape in 1483. 
eaſe he attempted it: in other reſpects he enjoyed an ho- 
nourable freedom. He heard with great joy that he was 


thought of in England. But when he came to conſider his 


reſent condition, and how little it was in his power to return 
into his own country ſo as to procure a welcome reception, he 
found it would be almoſt impoſſible to ſucceed in his enter- 
prize without the duke of Bretagne's conſent and aſſiſtance: 


for unleſs that prince ſupplied him with money, troops, and 
' ſhips, it was not practicable to take juſt meaſures to accom- 


pliſh his deſigns: beſides, the duke might have made him cloſe 
priſoner, by which means the whole affair would have mif- 
carried. So, perceiving he could not proceed without him, 
he reſolved to tell him the ſecret, and engage him, if poſſible, 
to aſſiſt him. He found the duke more ready to countenance 
kim than he expected. The duke was not engaged with The duke 


Richard as he had been with Edward his brother: beſides, promiſes 


the unjuſt and violent actions of the new King had rendered Ow" 

him odious to all the princes of Europe, and eſpecially to Hall. 

the duke of Bretagne. Another thing likewiſe induced him Hollingſh. 

to hearken to the earl's propoſals : he had pretenſions to the 

earldom of Richmond in England, formerly enjoyed by his 

anceſtors, and imagined the ear] would readily promiſe to 

reftore it, if by this means he arrived to the crown. It is 

pretended this was the principal article of their agreement, 

jor which the duke very willingly engaged to ſupply him with 

men and ſhips. - When the earl was {ure of tie duke of Bre- 

tagne's aſſiſtance, he ſent expreſſes to the counteſs his mo- 

ther and the duke of Buckingham, to acouaint them that he 

hoped to be ready by the beginning of October, deſiring them 

to prepare all things by that time. This good nevrs preſent- 

ly put all the conſpirators in motion; every one repaired to 

the poſt aſſigned him, as well to raiſe forces as excite inſur- 

rections : there was no time to loſe, good part of September 

being now paſt. * 8 
How careful ſoever the conſpirators had been to conceal Richard re- 

themſelves, all theſe things could not be done and Richard Ss 8 8 

have no intelligence that {ome plot was contriving againſt py 3 

him; but none could tell him what it was, or who were the confpiracy. 

autaors. He was then at York, thinking of very different Hal. 

things, ſo ſecure was he in his own opinion. But theſe ad- Eollinec. 

vices obliged him to leave the north, and approach the centre © 


J He ſent back Conway and Rame. Hall, fol. 38. Hollipgſh. 
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T HE HIS TOR T 
Rich. III. of the kingdom. At the ſame time he ordered his troops, 
1483. which were diſperſed in ſeveral parts, to be ready to march a: 


176 


a moment's warning, Mean while, he prepared very flowly, 
He ſuſpects Not imagining the danger ſo near. As the intelligence he 
3 of had received made him uneaſy, he ran over in his mind all 
CT the lords of the realm who could be diſſatisfied, or had ſufi- 
Cient credit to excite inſurrections againſt him: he found none 
but tune duke of Buckingham. He had angred him by di- 
appointing him with regard to the lands of Hereford, and 
knowing him pertectly, could not doubt that he was capable 
of any ching to be revenged: beſides, he knew him to be the 
only perſon | in condition by his parts, his riches, and his in- 
tereſt, to form and execute great projects: his own expeli— 
ence would not ſuffer him to queſtion it. The biſhop of Ely“ 
eſcape ſerved alſo to ſtrengthen his ſuſpicion. The duke of 
Buckingham muſt have known how odious that prelate was 
to him, and therefore his careleſſneſs in guarding ſuch a pri- 
ſoner could not but be deemed a colluſion and conſequence 
He orders Of ſome ill deſign. Upon theſe ſuſpicions, which were but 
him to too well grounded, Richard reſolved to ſend for him to Court, 


. but the duke deſired to be excuſed, on pretecce of ſome in- 
Stow. diſpoſition. This refuſal confirmed the king in his belief, 


Hollingſn. that what he had ſuſpected was but too true. Neverthelc{s, 

to be more fully ſatisfied, he ſent him poſitive orders to come 
The duke to him, without alledging any excuſe. The duke perceivins 
refuſes, and qiſſimulation was ineffectual, ſent him word, he would not. 


declared 
againſt the Expoſe his perſon to his mortal enemy, W hom he neither Jov- 


king. ed nor would ſerve, 
He takesup This was ſufficient to convince the king that the duke of 
arms. Buckingham was the author of the commotions, which for 
_ ſome time had made him uneaſy. On the other hand, the. 
duke perceiving that after ſuch a declaration there was ng 
more ceremony to be uſed, drew together the forces which 
himſelf and friends had privately liſted in Wales, and began 
to march towards the weſtern counties 2, where he knew 
the earl of Richmond intended to land. T here he was to be 
Joined by thoſe who were gone before to prepare all things 
againſt the earl's arrival. 
He FIR Richard was not a little ſurprized to hear that the duke was 
do go into ſo ready. However, as he had taken ſome precautions to a- 
Cornwal, ſemble his forces in caſe of neceſſity, he appointed the ren- 
dezvous at Leiceſter, where he repaired himſelf, with a re- 
ſolution to give his enemies battle before their number waz 


2 Towards Saliſbury, Hall, fol. 30. Stow, p. 463. 
| inc reaſ 


increaſed. He would have found it very difficult however Rich. III. 
to prevent them, if an reren and very unexpected ac- 1483. 
cident had not hindered the duke from joining his friends,. 
who were all ready to riſe in arms in the counties of Devon 
and Cornwal. The duke was advanci ng by long marches à but cannot 
to Gloceſter, where he deſigned to paß the Revert? : but at P*'s the Se- 
the ſame time the river was ſo ſwoln, that the country on vern. 
both ſides was overflowed and great damage done by the wa- Stow. 
ters. Never had ſo terrible an ivundation been heard of in Hellingit, 
that country: it held ſix whole days, during which the 
duke's army could 3 0 5 the river, nor ſubſi t on the 
other ſide where was nothing but deſolation b. In line, the His army 
Welſh ſoldiers, tired with being expoſed to hunger, rains, and dilperles, 
numberleſs h ardihips, returned to their homes, "notwithſland: 
ing all the duke's intreaties to the contrary ©, The deſertion Fe hides 
was ſo general, that there remained with the duke only one 05 * 
ſingle ſervant; Reduced te this fad condition, he ſaw no ©...” 
other remedy than to conceal himſelf till he could take new 
meaſures, Unhappily for him, he chole for his retreat he 
houſe of one Baniſter, who had been his ſervant, and | 
whom his father and himſelf had been very kind. 
Ihe king hearing of the diſperſion of the duke of Pucki ing Fr: 
ham's 5 troops, iſſued out a proclamation a againſt him and the tic. 
marquis of Dorſet with ſome other of his adherents, or EN, 
whom he ſuppoſed to be in league with him. But as the aq, py 


1 
AR, Publ, : 


marquis had not yet appeared in arms, and ſo could not be tom. xii, 
ſtiled a rebel, he made uſe of another pretence to involve P.. 
him in the ſeriterice, He ſaid, that heviig taken an oath at 

his coronation to puniſh vice and-wickednets, he was obliged 

to punith the Fi of Dorſet, notorious for his debau- 


cheries, who had ſeduced and raviſhed- ſeveral - virgins, been 
- guilty. of ſundry 2diilieties, and publicly kejt Shore's wife. 
Then he promited a reward of a thouſand pounds Sterling 

or a hun cred pounds a year, t = 


* 


O any. pe rfon that ſhould bring 
the duke to juſtice; a W marks, or one hundred marks 
a year, for the marquis; and fo in proportion for the reſt that 


4 Through the foreſt of Dean. Hall. with the waters, Hall, fol. 39. Hot 
2 8 | 
fol. 30. ä linzſhead, p. 402. 
b T 3H - © © ORE Ki [ ad cre 4 and 
This inundatjion was 10. remarE- G Hall fans, he had enforced ane 
able, that for a hundred „ears after it compelled them into his ſervice again 
was called the Great Water, or Buck- their Wills, rather by Joroly and ſtreighe 
ingham's Water, It is ſaid to laf ten - commandment, - than by liberal Wages 
d. FS, and TAL 1 9 and and gentle reteinour; which was th 
1. 4 3 
children Were carried away in their beds vers occaſion Why they left him delo 
- . 
with the violence of it, and that the late, fol. 59. 
tops of the mountains were covered | 
* ? 8 
Voi. * RI 4 


* 
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Rich. III. were named in the proclamation 4, The villain Baniſter e, 
1483. not being able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a temptation, betrayed his 
maſter to the ſheriff of Shropſhire „ Who cauling the houſe 
The duke of to be ſurrounded by a company of armed men, ſeized the 
Buckins- duke of Buckingham, dilguiſed like a peaſant, and conduc!- 
ham is be” ed him to Shrewſbury. The dul def ſpeak wit 
trayed and ed him tO onrew V. duke Was defirous to ſpeak with 
beheaded, the King, but could never obtain that favour. Some ſay, he 
Hall. intended to kill him with a dagger which was found upon him 
after his death : but this is only conjecture. However it be, 

he was beheaded at Shrewſbury $, without any legal proceſs, 
by the king's bare order. I. 5035 this lord, Who had hel ped 
to take away the lives of the lord Haſtings, the earl River 
and other pritoners at Pontefract, by an arbitrary ſentence, 
periſhed himſelf in the ſame Manner, Contrary to all right, by 

the abſolute orders of him whom he had placed. on the 

throne. On the other hand, we thall ſee preſently, that this 
very confpiracy, formed by the duke of Buckingham, ac- 
complice of all tae King's ill actions whilſt he was but pro- 
tector, proved the occaſion of that monarch's ruin. Is it pol- _ 

ſible not to perceive the Aerion of e in ſuch ſort 
of events | 


The conſpi- Upon the firſt news of the diſperſion of the Welſh army, 
rators di- the Aae friends, who expected him in the weſt, ready to 


+5009 take up arms the moment they ſhould hear of his paſſing the 
Stow. Severn, diſperſed themſclves. Some lurked among theit 


Hollingſn. friends, and others fled to ſanctuary. But the greateſt part 
embarked and failed to the earl of Richmond, perceiving there 


was no ſafety for them in the kingdom: the marquis of Dor- 
ſet was of this number, | | 


The earl of Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the earl of Rich- 


Richmond mond, imagining that all went there to his wiſh, failed from 
comes upon 


the coaſt of St. Malo's the 12th of October, with hve thouſand men and 
Cornwal. forty ſhips, furniſhed by the duke of Bretagne. But the fleet 


1 5 being diſperſed by a ſtorm, ſome of the Thips were driven 
Angi. 
Ile is ke to ON the coaſt of France, others returned into Bretagne. The 


be ſurprizes, ſhip in which was the earl of Richmond, reſiſting the ſeas 
but eſcapes, better than the reſt, arrived after the ſtorm upon the coaſt of 


d With him are named in the pro- King Richard gave him for his rew ard 
clamation, fir William Noreys, fir Wil- the manor of Ea! ding in Kent. See 
liam Knevet, fir Thomas Buurghchier, Compl. Hiſt. p. 5 32. note, 
of Barnes, fir George Broun, John ft John Mitton, Hollingſhead, p. 
Chey ne, John Noreis, Walter Hunger- 1403. | 
ford, John Ruſh, and John Harecourt. 8 So ſays Hollingſhead, p. 1403. 
Rymer's Fœdera, tom. Xli. p. 204. but Hall, fol, 40. and Stow, p. 465. 

& His name was Rauf Baniſtre. ſay it was at Saliſbury. 


Cornwal; 
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Cornwal b, where he ſaw the ſhare crowded with troops, who Rich. III. 
made him a ſignal to approach: but happily for him he re- 
ſolved not to land till his fleet had rejoined him, expecting 
they would be ſoon at the rendezvous. Mean time, he ſent 
to enquire whether the troops he faw were friends or ene- 
mies: the commander anſwered, he was poſted: there by 
the duke of Buckingham, to wait for the carl of Richmond, 
and favour his landing. But the perſon ſent by the earl eaſi- 
ly perceived the contrary, and informed his matter of it, who He retires 
finding his deſign was diicovered, put to fea and arrived at a 22 Ner- 
port in Normandy. The truth is, the troops he ſaw on the 
coaſt of Cornwal were the militia of the county, poſted there 
by Richard, with intent to furprize his enemy by that ar- 
tifice.- | | | 
The earl of Richmond heard in Normandy of the duke of He returns 
Buckingham's misfortune. Vs after that there was no more te Bretagne, 
appearance of purſuing his enterprize without taking new 1 
meaſures, he returned to Pretagne, where he found the mar- Hollinct, 
quis of Dorſet, with the reit that had made their eſcapes out 
of England. Though this deſign ſcemed entirely blaf 


1483. 


mn andy. 


laſted, he He perſiſt 
3 1 n CL Rag as Bog BA - . a re 
deſpaired not of better ſucceſs another time. The fugitives in bis reto- 


told him, Richard was extremely hated in England, whict 8 8 
he took for a good omen. On the other hand, the duke of 
Bretagne promiſed him to continue his aſfiſtance. So, te- 4 gude 
ſolving to make a freſh attempt, he ſolemnly (wore on Chriſt- td man 5 
mas day, in the cathedral of Rennes, that he would marry zabeth 
the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. or, in caſe 
ſhe died, Cecily her younger ſiſter. hen all the Engliſh 
there preſent ſwore allegiance to him, conſidering him as king 
of England by right, though he was not ſo in fact. From 
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8 gy 5 Many Eng- 
_thenceforward the ſtrict enquiry made in England after thoſ 5 


O0ſe liſh come 
that were concerned in the plot, forced great numbers to . 
retire into Bretagne, ſo that the refort of the Engliſh was ME 
very great for ſome time. . 

Mean while, Richard having freed himſelf from this dan- hed 
ger more happily than he had reaſon to expect, ordered ſeveral muth ſeveral 
perſons to be ſeized, ſome of whom were immediately ſacri- of the con- 
ficed to his vengeance i. Of this number was fir Thoma. 5 
St. Leger his brother-in-law, who married his ſiſter Anne, Hall. 


Hall. 
widow of the duke of Exeter, In order to avoid the uſual Hollingſh, 


formalities of the courts of juſtice, he commiſſioned fir Ralph 


h At Pool, in Dorſethire, Hall. London: fir Thomas St, I. 


Hollingſh, 


eger, Tho- 


* mas Rame, with many more, at Exc- 
Sir George Browne, fir Roger Clif- ter. _Hollinoth, 


ford, and four others, were executed at 


M 2 : Aſhton 
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130 THE HIS TOUR I 
Rich. III. Aſhton to exerciſe the office of 
1483. 


vice-conſtable, with ſo exten. 
live a power that he could condemn and execute upon the ſpot 
all perſons whatever, guilty or ſuſpected of e 
An ex:rior- without having any eee to any appeal k. 
. By virtue of this commiſſion, Aſhton, who was probably 
Aron... 4- man after the king's own heart, came into the weſtern 
Act. Publ. counties, where he 581 led his zeal by the bloody exccu- 
tom. xi. tions of luch as were found guilty, or only ſuſpected of having 
favourcd the conſpirators. Thus were ſpent the firſt fix months 
of the reign of Richard III. This ambitious prince was no 
ſooner on the 3 but he had occaſion to Peres with 


what difficulties he ſhould preferve a crown 1o ardet tly dein 


ed, and by ſo many ut nlaw ful Practices Procured: 

1484. In January 1484, the king ſummoned his firſt parliament! 
The parlia- I his was done at a very ſeaſonable juncture. The duke of 
5 Buckingham's contpiracy lecnung entiiely ſtifled by the deat! 
Abride. of that lord and the retreat of the earl of Richmond, there 
Hall, was not in the kingdom any perſon in condition to oppole 


3 1 him. 8o the parliament, CONnl lifting no doubt of Aa oy 
dal's lives devoted to the king, declared Edward IV's iſſue illesi- 


ag dard timate and confirmed Richard's regular election, with his 
vallacse. Pretended gat to the crown. This act was abſolutely neceſ- 
1 security. HBeſides, the parliament thereby 

e of enquiring after the fate of Edward . 


nad -tor ſome months acknowledged for 


avOided dne trou! 0 
whom all Elan 


gainſt Henry ear! of 
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Ihen an act of attainder was paſſed a 
Richmond and all his adherents, by virtue whereof all their 
king n. By this act, which de- 


ellates were forfeited to the 


By this 1, 
be. feen in Rymer's Fœdera, tom, x11, 
Known 1 85 office and 
- high-conſtable of Eng- 
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p..295. may be 
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e ad audlendun et examinandum, ac 


& proced-ndum contra quaſcumque per- 
% jonas de crimine læſæ noſtræ regiæ 
© ee ectas et culpabiles, tam 
% per viam exzminationis teitium quam 
6 * 


viſum tu- 
„ t ex officio mero ſeu promoto. 
4 Necnon in cauſis 1111s Judiclaliter et 
c {ententialiter juxta cauſas, exigenti- 
& am; et delin: RI dere ſine 


allter, prout vobis mellus 


PS ; 4 8 18 3 
6. ſtrepitu et. 1 Zura zudicet, APPELLATIONE 
* dumque 3 quandocumgde 
Cc 


candum, et ünali execution deman- 


Commiſion, which is to 


a 


ce dandum, ete. This commiſiion'13 
dated at Coventry, October 24. 

It met at Weſtminſter, January 23. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 700, 


Mm Tho ugh Rapin, 11? 


miſtaken. in ſaying, the mairiage. of 
Edward IV. with Eleanor Talbot, 
Butler, daughter of the carl of Shrewt- 
ry and relict of the lord Butler 0t 
udeley, was objected to prove the il- 
egitimacy of his children; yet we find 
it was urged in this bill, without any 
mention at all of his pre- contract with 
Elizabeth Lucy. See Cotton's Abridg. 
p. 712 

n Hall ſays, 
his prey, Richard laid on the 
great tax and tallage, fol. 42. 


b 
8 


2 


that not content with 
people 4 


clared 
C 1:33 w 


the reien ot 
Edward V. ſays that Commines. Was. 
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clared all thoſe rebels and traitors that were concerned in Rich. III. 
the duke of Buckingham's and the earl of Richmond's con- 1484. 
ſpiracy, all the late executions were in ſome meaſure juſtified, 
becauſe ſuch as had ſuffered were conſidered as guilty of the 
crime condemned by the act®. By good fortune none of 
them diſcovered that the ag Sar of. Richmond was con- The coun⸗ 
cerned in tbe plot; whether ſhe had e but few perſons, teſs of Rich. 
or her confidents had eſcaped int . Pretagne, However, gene a; 
Richard thinking it hardly pc oflible f for the A, of Richmond Hall, 5 
on form an enterprige without 11 mother's knowledge, or- Stow. 
ered the lord Stanley her huſband to Cee her Bed, Holling hi. 


— 


ont her from any future attem pts. mY had then a perfect 
confidence in the lord Stanley, whom he! Fr; 1d mad 2 I) H The Vas 1 


conſtable, after Aſhton as vice-conſtable had 
1 


been-initiu- 
p M4 p b % 8 > * ** 4 x \ , ” 4 o % * 53 — * 112 Y ! 
mental in his deſigus. It is likely he did not think the lord ceng 
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England corre ſpondencies whereon he founded the execution 


9 The moſt remarkable ſtatutes en- tertian, eighty-four gallons; a hogſlread, 
acted in this parliame nt were thsſe : 1, © bxty-three- gallons; a barrel thirtys 
That whereas the ſubſects of this realm one gallons and a half; a runiet, ei gh 
had of- late been | arlencd with a new teen gallons and a half. Statut. 1 Ki 
impoſition, called a Bene: e e hard III. cap. 2, , 4% F5; 
ond not thenceforth be exacted. 2. p He. orderéd fir William Colling- 
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hundred and twent * tix gatleus; 2 1400. 
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Rich. III. 
1484. 


He ſecures 
Caſtile and 
Portugal, 

Act. Pub. 
xii. p- 228. 


and the 
archduke 
Maximihan 


2 


P. = 5: 52. 


He ſends 
ambaladors: 
to France, 
p. 221222, 

223. 


nd tries to 
V\ 111 the 

a „ 
410810 LBre-— 

Cx 
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of his deſigns. And yet ſince the death of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the light of the marquis of Dorſet, and the execution 
of ſeveral of the ſame party, Richard ſaw no one in the king- 
dom that ſcemed to be able to withſtand him. So, concluding 
the danger muſt come from abroad, he telolyed to take all 
poſlible precautions to hinder his enemies from being afſiſted 
by foreign princes, 

Laſt year he confirmed the alliance of England with Ca- 
{tile ; ng in June this year did the ſame thing with re- 
gard to Portugal. Probably the whole ſtorm was to come 
from thoſe two quarters, fince the king of Portuga! and the 
queen of Caſtile, were both deſcended from Philippa and Ca- 
therine, daughters of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and 
conſequently might have pretended to the crown of England. 
Mean while, the readineſs wherewith they had renewed their 
alliance with England, fuffered not the king to ſuſpect them 
of having any fuch thought, 5 
e ag. archduke of Auſtria, who gov werned the Low- 
Countries in the name of his ſon Philip, bein g ſon of Leonora 
. of Portugal, grand-daugbter of Philippa of Lancaſter, might 
have alſo Et d the crown of E Nang; or aſſiſted the earl of 
Richmond. This conſideration made Richard reſolve to ſend 


him ambaſladors, under colour of renewing the truce of com- 
merce between England and the Low-Countries. 


But it is 
likely, the am baſlfadors had inſtr uctions to ſound whether there 
was any pro) ject at that court with reſpect to E ngland. 
Though Kichard did not ſcem to have occalion to fear any 
thing from France, under a minority diſturbed with inteſtine 
diviftons, he had taken care however to ſend ambaſſadors to 


Charles VIII. to deſire the prolon: ation, or at leaſt confir- 
mation of the ttuce. 


There remained only Bretagne and Scotland that could 
give him any unea! =} tle did-not queſtion 
of Bret one had already afilted, and was 


ill inclined to al- 
ſiſt the ear] 4s Lichmond. For that reaions he thought no- 
thing ſhould be Ipared to gain that PIINC2 to his intereff. 


Francis II. duke of Eretagt ne, being old and infirm, was 


entirely governed by Peter Landais his treaſurer, and com- 
mitted to him the {ole management of his affairs. This fa- 
vorite, Who was the ſon of a taylor, uſed his power ſo inſo- 


lently, that he Crew upon hin fol theo ; 


je hatred of all the Bre- 
tons. T his Very year! 484, tne great men combining tog 


ther againſt him, would have (cized him in the duke's palace, 
but mifling their aim, ſaw the 


that the duke 


nſelves ex po! ed to the favorite's 
vengeance, who cauſcy dem ts be declared guilty of high- 


oath, 


then was, and which was to laſt till the 24th of April fol- Bist ise 
lowing. 


of the Public Acts, whereby it appears, that Richard had pro- 


ſcreened from all danger. However, to rob the earl of Rich W 
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treaſon. Mean while, as the whole country was againſt him, Rich. III. 


he believed it proper to ſupport himſelf by ſome foreign aid. 144. 


To that end he ſent in his maſter's name amba fadors to : 


Richard, on pretence of making a truce with him, which was Richard's 


accordingly concluded in June at Pontfract, where the king tr ice with 


8 


— * 


But this was not the ally commiſſion theſe ambaſſadors Secretnego= 


were charged with. I here ate two records in the Collection © tions K 


1 and the 
miſed to ſend the duke of Bretagne an aid of a thouſand arch- dnt ike, or 


ers. Now this could be only tor the above- mentioned oc- 50 dai his 
caſion, ſince the duke of Bretagne had then no war upon his . ror ck 
hands. As the duke did nothing of himſelf, very likely, to 
obtain this aid, Landais had put the king in hopes, he would 
deliver up the carl of Richmond. And indeed the ſequel 
plainly ſhowed, he had entered into ſome ſuch engagement. 
Thus Richard thought himſelf fo ſecure from Bretagne, that 
inſtead of fearing the duke would affiſt the carl of Richmond, 
he flattered himſelf with the hopes of having his enemy very 
ſoon in his power. 

As he might alſo be apprehenſive that the king of Scotland, Fruce with 
deſcended from a princ ceſs of the houſe of 801 nerſet, wou! 40 v.a. 
countenance the male- contents in placing the earl of Rich- 232244. 
mond on the throne of England, he believed he ought to ſe- Fall, 
cure himſeif too from that quarter. To that end, he nego- Hol 
tiated with James III. a truce, concluded in September this 5: ow, 
year, and which was to laſt from the 29th of that month, to 


the ſame day of the year 1487. At the ſame time, he con- 


cluded the marriage of I% niece Ann de la Pole, daughter of 
his ſiſter Elizabeth and the duke of Suffolk, wh the duke of 


Kothſay, the king of Scotland's eldeſt ſon. 


Death of the 
Prince ot 
ales. 
mond of all hopes of accomplithing his deſigns, the prince of Hit: Croyl, 


Wales his fon dying in April this year 4, he declared his ne Hall. 
— Zar! of L. il. 


All theſe precautions appeared fo juſt, that he ſeemed to be 


phew the carl of Lincoln his preſumptive heir, intending to coln declar- 
have the declaration ratified by the parliament. The earl of ed heir to 


Lincoln was fon of Elizabeth his ſiſter r, and brother of Ann, *** crgun. 


Who was to marry the prince of Scotland. 
Moreover, not to neglect any thing that might & ve his ene- Tm nba of 
mies an advantage, he ſent an ambailador of obedience tos eee 
the pe 


pope. 
- . — » 24 . 1 1 Acts Pub. 

J. At the caſtle of e in Suffolk. His name was Io John. Sec Xi. p. 2 835 
W Buck, Dugdale. | 


* And John de 35 Pole, duke of 
M. 4 pope 
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Rich. II. pope Innocent VIII. lately elected to the papal throne. He 
1484 had omitted this complimen © to Sixtus IV. Innccent's prede- 
6 3 appears in the Col lection of the Public Acts. But 
his tear of 1acenſing the pope, and affording ſome pretence to 
the male contents in che kingdom, and particularly the clergy, 
m-.de him diſpatch his imballedorn to Rome. 
Shortly after, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee that Charles VIII. 


one 48 


\ ally 
From France king of Frauge, deſired a ſafe- conduct for ambaſladors he in- 
P. 295 ten "ded to lend to him. Thus every thing ſeemed to concur 


itn his favour. lean while, the earl of Richmond was ſtill 
fall 8 life; and ſo long as that prince was out of his power, 
hs could not think himſelf thoroughly fixed on the throne. 
he was the chief, or rather the ſole cauſe of all his trouble 
| And cate. 
451 The truce with Bretagne being to laſt but till the 24th of 
April 1485, Richard took occaſion from thence to ſend am- 
baſladors to the duke to cauic it to be prolonged. That was 
the pretence of the ambaſty. But the ambaſſadors had order; 
to treat of another more important affair with Landais, prime 
Hal. miniſter and abſolute maiter of the duke, who was fallen in- 
SLOW, to a kind of lethargy, which rendered him unfit for public 
Soltingh affairs. And that was to perſuade this miniſter to deliver up 
the carl of Richmond. 
Landais had not wanted the fore-mentioned thouſand ar- 
chers. It was therefore neceſſary, in order to obtain what 
the king Zehen to make a ne treaty Which might be 
advaimtagious to the duke and the favorite, as to Ca auſe os to | 
overlouk all thei r. {crupies upon that ſubject. As for the | 
duke, Argentre aſicms, he ſaw among the records of Bretagne, | 


vp 
ITY U Ct 


. mond. 


6 

Richard the II's Las patent, whereby he gave to duke ; 

Francis the carldom of Ricl \mond With all Its Abenden 1 

as en] yed by his ane eliors, with the {ole reſervation of its re- 

verſion to the crown in cate 8 duke died without iſtue. | 1. 

Wich refpect to Landais, as the negotiation was ms gerettet i, 

it is hot well known-what reward 55 c ede d for his intend. 

ed fervice, Thus much is cer hot Richard made him vey þ h. 

adwantugious offers. But as he was a man not to be ſatisfied | 21 

with bare promiſes, there was often occaſion to ſend ex- | ei 

prefies to the king. Theſe dela 55 vi ich, as Argentré poli-“ e 

tively affrüis, wers upon the miniiter's account, proved the ei 

Act. Pub. eari of Kichmond's ſecuricy. Though he was 4 Bre- | e 
1355 a 5 tagne, he was entirely ignorant of what 5 {ied at the dukcs f 
The biſhop. Court. But the b hop of Ely, whg thoug h abſent, had 80 43 
of Ely warns ſptcs Abou Ric ard, being informed that the biſhc p of Leon,, 
Rehmogd amnbaitador of Bretagne, was treating very privately with the 1 


King; 5 


GT " his dan- 
ser. 
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king, warned the earl of Richmond that he was not ſafe in Rich. III. 
the duke of Bretagne's dominions. This advice coming from 1484. 
ſo good a hand, put the carl upon ſeriouſly thinking of free- 
ing himſelf from the impending danger. As he Knew Landais The earl re- 
to be a perſon capable of committing the vileſt actions, he re- folves to 
ſolved to retire into France, _ tor that purpoſe ſent pri- wc 

vately to king Charles for a paſiport *, which was readily Hall 
granted him. Mean while, informed as he was of Landais's Stow. 
Sf deſigns, he did not queſtion that he had ordered him to be 

The diffi- 
narrowly watched. So the difficulty of eſcaping was not ſmall, culty of the 
eſpecially as he was ſurrounded with a great number of Eng- thing. 
liſh, in reſpect of whom it was very hard to conceal the fe 
cret, and very dangerous to reveal it. To remedy this in- 
convenience, the duke of Bretagne being at that time reco— 
vered of his illneſs, the earl took occaſion to ſend the princi- 


pal lords of his retinue to congratulate him upon itt, order- 


ing them to take with them all their ſervants, under colour 


of doing him the more honour. His aim was not only. to be 
more alone at Vannes, but chiefly to remove from his keep- 


ers all ſuſpicion of his deſiring to eſcape, whilſt he had 
19 many hoſtages at the dake's court. Accordingly, this He eſcape 


artifice ſucceeded to his with, ſo that two days after he de- fe. rs 
anc. I 28 
parted from Vannes in dilguiſe, attended by hve perſons. * 


An gel 3s 


only. As ſoon as he was out of the town he left the great Hall 
road, and riding croſs the fields and through by-ways, with- Helling. 
cut ſtopping any where, ſafely arrived at An 12ers, capital of 

Anjers, This ſpeed was abſo!utely neceſſary; for otherwiſe 


he would have been infallibly taken. 'T hoſe who were charg- 


ed to. watch him, hearing of his eſcape, purſued him to 
cloſely, that they came upon the borders of Bretagne but one 
hour after him. In a few days the duke being informed that 
os earl was retired under an apprehenſion of ill treatment, 


ſeemed very angry w ith Landais for giving him occaſion to 


tear, not knowing doubtleſs what his favorite was negoti ating 
W. ith the king of "Englat d. Then he gave all the Engliſh in Theq 


1 1 
18 is domimen leave to go to the carl With his compli ments Bretagne 


nd offers of ſervice, The earl of Richmond received theſe, Sh I Y 
civilities with ſians of the utmoſt gratitude, and deſired the vic. 


Cuke's meſſenger to tell him, he would have all his favours in Hal. 
verlaſting remembrance. Thus the earl of Richmond eſcap- 
ed, as it were mi wacutlouſty, out of Richard's ſnares. This 


Vas the ſecond time he had been thus happily delivered, The 


By Chriſtopher Urſwike. Hall. for recreation and change of air, an the 
fol, 2.6, borders and confines of France, Ibid, 
* . 
. The duke of Bretagne was then, FHollingſhead, p. 1408, 


Engliſh 
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Rich. III. 


1484. 


C1 2 nh 4 III. 
Tete ves! Ain 
h:nou il ra ably. 
11.1}, 
Holinghh, 


The carl. of 
Ox $0574 


60 ile 
and goes 10 
the carl For 
Richmond. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


11 3 
4 zollina in. 


i 

obliges the 
lord Stanley 
to leave his 
ſon RS" 
Ka 
1 7411. 


Sto W » 


* 


HE STO KIT 

Engliſh belonging to his retinue, thought themſelves no leſs 
fortunate than he, to be freed by the duke's generoſity from 
his unworthy miniſter, who not long after atoned on a gibbet 
for all the ill actions his avs rice had prompted him to commit. 

The earl of Richmond making but a ſhort ſtay at Angers, 
went to Charles VIII. then at Langeais, who received Rim 
very civilly. However, as the court of France was not yet 
free from trouble, it was no favorable juncture for the car] 
to i ure the afliltance he could no longer expect from the 
duke of Eretagne. Nevertheleſs, as the young king ſeemed 
well ine! ned to him, he ſpared not to obtain ſome aid of that 
prince, when the di url 14nces at his court were appeaſed. 

Whilſt his affairs were in this ſtate of uncertainty, he ſaw 
the earl of Oxford a het whom king Edward IV. had 
conhned in the Sb; of Hammes in Picardy.. This lord, 
who had been one of the principal friends of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, hearing in 5 that the carl of Richmond Nees 


to the crown, had wraught fo effectually upon the govern: 
of Hammes, that ne had perſuaded him to releaſe Kim and 


declare for the carl: he even brought him along with him to 
ſalute that prince, and offer him his ſervice. The advanta 
of having the earl of Oxtor = in hs party, was very Vonefictl | 
to the eat! of Richmond in England, Several other lords pri- 
vately ſent him word that he might depend upon their aflil- 
tance, when they ſhould fre a proper ſeaſon to declare ae dainſt 
Richard. IR 
Mean while, the king had daily notice that ſomething wa: 

contriving againſt him in favour of the earl of Richmond; 
but could not diſcover the authors of the plot, what ſpies ſo- 
ever he emplo ved. Beſides, he knew no Engliſh lord power: 
ful enough, as 3 he thought, to form or execute an enterprizc 
of that nature. The Jord-$ tanley was the only perſon he 
could miſtruſt, becauſe he was huſband to the counteſs of 
Richmond. hat alone rendered him ſuſpected, though other- 
wiſe he had no proof againſt him. So, to ſecure himſelf from 
that fide, Stanley qeſiring permiſſion to retire upon his own 
eſtate, he required him to leave his ſon * at court as a fort 
of hoſtage. Indeed, his ſuſpicions were but too jult, ſince 
that very lord proved after OS the principal inflrument ot 
his ruin. 

Richard knew he was not beloved in England. On the 
other hand, he heard there were certain motions among the 


u John de Vere. lia Hal "So 47. 
w John Blunt, and alſo Sir John x George Stanley lord Strange. Idem, 
Forteicue, gov ernor of the town of Ca- fol, 49, 
People; 
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people, which, though ſecret, could not but be dangerous. Rich. III. 
However, he could not prevent the miſchief he dreaded, 1484. 
without knowing wherein conſiſted the plots of his enemies, 
and the principal authors: upon this therefore he laid out all Hediſcovers 
his pains. At length, by planting ſpies in the country, he 3% e 
came to find, that the projects in favour of the ear] of Rich- rage of the 
mond were founded upon his promiſe to marry the princels earl of Rich- 
Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. This diſcovery e e 
made him perceive, the Yorkiſts were not far from an union Hall. 
with the Lancaſtrians, ſince they conſented to the marriage. Stow. 
It was manifeſt that ſuch an union could not but occaſion his 
ruin, ſince in that caſe he would have only a few friends of 
his houſe to rely on, all the reſt declaring for his brother's 
family. Finding therefore that the plot which was contriv- 
ing againſt him, reſted upon a more ſolid foundation than he 
had imagined, he applied himſelf wholly to break the earl of 
Richmond's meaſures, by preventing the fatal marriage. He 
found no better way to accomplith his ends, than to marry He reſolves 
himſelf the princeſs deſigned for his enemy. But the execu- 1% e 
tion of ſuch a project was clogged with ſeveral difficulties, Hall. 
which to a prince Jeſs ſcrupulous than himſelf, would have Hollinsſh. 
appeared inſuperable. The firſt was, he had a wiſe already, 
whoſe conſtitution afforded no ſigns of her leaving this world. 
But he deſpaired not to furmount that obſtacle, either by a di- 
vorce, or ſlome other leſs lawful means. The ſecond difficul- 
ty was, to draw Elizabeth out of the ſanctuary at Weſtmin- 
iter, where ſhe was with the queen her mother. Beſides, it 
was no eaſy taſk to perſuade the queen dowager to give her 
daughter to the murderer of her ſons. Laſtly, the pope's diſ- 
penſation to mary his niece muſt be obtained. But this ob- 
flacle ſeemed inconſiderable in compariſon of the others, well 
knowing it was not impraCticable to adjuſt that affair with 
the court of Rome. 

To begin the execution of this ſtrange project, he ſent ſe- He gets 
veral perſons to the queen dowager, to infinuate to her, that PESO. 
he wiſhed to live in friendſhip with her, and to how her give uy 


give up her 


marks of his good will: that he conſeſſed, he had dealt too daughters. 
rigorouſly with her; but to repair in ſome meaſure the injury n COOL 
he had done her, he intended to aſſign her an honorable pen- grow, 
lion, and give her two brothers ſuch poſts as they ſhould have Hollingh, 
realon to be fatished with. Moreover, he would cake care of 
her daughters, and help them to marriages ſuitabie to their 

quality. But as the queen would hardly be induced to cre- 

dit his promil:s, after having been ſo cruelly deceived, the per- 

lons he employed hinted to her, that this alteration procceded 

from 
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Rich. III. from the death of the prince of Wales. That the king be— 
1484. ing now childleſs, and without hopes of having any ifluc, 
his intereſts were no N diſtinct from thoſe of his brother's 


THF HIS T ON I 


family; and therefore he could do nothing more advantageous 
to himſelf and his houſe, than to marry his nieces into the 
moſt conſiderable families in England. In fine, ſhe was told, 
the king's deſign was, that aitcr his death, the princeſs Eliza- 


beth [ould alcend the e throne; what he had done in favou! 


of the earl cf Lincoln his nephew being eafily revokable, 
fince it had not yet paſſed into an act of parliament 
Theſe laſt inſinuations made deep e 80 in the queen" 


Sh | 


mind. Her intereſt made her imagine, what was ſaid to be 


very probable. On the other hand, ſhe was heartily tired of 
her Lacks: 15 which was prope ry a priſon, from whence {1 

auld 1 kir Wit! being liable to greater miſchiei 
had an extreme love for her brothers, as ſhe had plainly 7 10wn 


in the Jite-time oi the So her hutband; and the "ay 


2 She 
I 


gave her concerning them, were very pleaſing to 5 5 
fine ſhe confidered, that the plot in favor of the eat] of Rich- 
ME Having iiſcarried by the duke of Buckingham's dei th, 

ſhe could expect for He. ef and daughters only a ſtill more i- 
gotaus fate, if by ber denial ſhe heuld farther incenſe th 
king. TPheſe conderations:canting.her to forget the grier- 
OUS outraves Fece Ved trom that prince, ſnhe was ſo exceſiive! 

blind, A8 10 £1 ner ve d. 206 2 18 1310 1118 1 IVioie e 

ſhe wiit to the marquis of Dorſet her brother, io adviſe him 
to rclinquiſn the carl of R Icnmond, and throw bin.teli into 


the king's arms. 1 he marquis, as 1 5 Aderate and ny less 
ambitious than the queen his ſiſter, Hattering himſelf with 
the hopes of honours and preferments, privatcly withdicw 
from Paris, in order to paſs into Eu gland. But the c.1l of 


* 


Richmond cauſed him to be purſued with ſuch diligence, that 
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which he thought would cauſe her to languiſh away, and Rich. III. 
ſhorten her days. It is ſaid farther, that the archbilhop, after 1484. 
hearing the king's diſcourſe, told ſome of his fricnds the 
queen had not long to live: and indeed, ſhe died preſently af- 
ter. Her fate would have been more worthy of pity, it her 
death had not been obſerved to be a manifeſt judgment upon 
her, for marrying the murderer oi the prince of Wales her 
arſt huſband, ſon of Henry VI. Richard ſhowed an extra- 
ordinary ſorrow for his loſs, and made a pompous funeral 
dor his deceaſed queen. But this feigned grief was not ca- 
able of undeceiving the people, who »peniy accuſed him of 
murdering his queen “, as he had done his nephews, . 
Notwithſtanding the extreme  forrow he expreſſed in pub- The princeſs 
lic, the queen was no ſooner. in her grave, but he had the NO 
aſſuran ce to make his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, and marry the 
offer her marriage. But ſhe fo anſwered him, as ſhowed her king her 
:bhorrence of ſuch an union, and defired him never to men- A 
tion it more 2. Richard being ſenſible it was no proper ſea- St 
ſon to uſe violence, was ſatisfied for the preſent with this firſt 
ſtep, till time ſhould furniſn him with a more favorable op- 
portunity to preſs the execution of his project. Mean while, 


Hall. 


1 


Hollingſh. 


3 


Several lords 


as he daily became more _odious, many lords and gentlemen ss, en e 1 


1 . | 7 the earl of ; 
went over and offered their ſeryice to the earl of Richmond. Richmond, l 
Others took the ſame: courſe, to avoid the perſecutions of that Hal. | 
bloody prince, if unhappily he came to ſuſpect them. Thoſe 
that remained in the kingdom were no better affected, and 
waited only a favorable opportunity to declare aga 


Richard hearing that the earl of Oxford and the governor Siege and 


of Hammes were gone to the car! of Richmond, ſent orders taking ct ; 
"I . SEXY 1 „ Hammes 1 
to the governor of Calais to beſiege that caſtle, and reduce it Ha! | 
; | 4 444448 15 
. 1* 8 1 ; 6 
to his obedience. The order was ſo readily executed that ; 
the earl of Oxford, who was marching to relieve the place, 4 
arrived not in the neighbourhood till after that capitulation *, . 
y Buck: will have it, that her great rey, written to the duke of Norfolk, 
grief at the death of the prince of Wales, © wherein ihe deſires him to be a media- 
her only fon, threw her into à con- tor ſor her marriage with the king | 
. , S © 5 
, 9 . r 1 1 SE : [ © 1 : 4 
lumption, Which carried her off in a who {ite laid) was her joy and maker 1 
very little time. Her name was Ann, in the world; and that ſhe was his in — 
tecond daughter and coheir of Richard heart and thought; withal infinuating, N 
W 5 - , : , ' 5 1 
Nevill, earl of Warwick. She died that the beſt part of February was paſt, 
Mount a 2 * n rg: ” = 1 | 2 A 
warch 16, and was buried with due ſo- and that the feared the queen would 
zemnity at Weſtminſter, Sandford, p. never die. p. 568. | 
0-39, | | a It however ſtood out ſome time 
Buck ſays, there is an original let- after his arizal, and Thomas Brandon 
te under Elizabeth's own hand, in the found means to introduce thirty men 
>. =_—_ n 5 q y 1 * 17 * 8 1 
Abinet of the earl of Arundel and Sur - into the caſtie, Hall, Hollingſhead. 
3 j 
However, | | 
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Rich. III. However he reaped this advantage by it, that he brought 
1485. away the garriſon for the earl of Richmond. 
Alter the earl of Richmond's attempt, Richard had fitted 
Richard lays out a ſquadron of ſhips to oppoſe his paſſage in caſe he en— 
3 fleet. deavoured to make another deſcent, But the beginning of 
Hollineh, the year 1485, the truce with Bretagne being prolonged for 
ſeven years, and France ſhowing no great willingneſs to affiſt 
his enemy, he believed he might fave the charge of a flect, 
which he now conſidered as uſeleſs. Accordingly the ſhips 
were unrigged and laid up in the ſpring. 
OO "This proceeding greatly encouraging the earl of Rich- 
Olvcs to aid mond, he earneſtly ſollicited the court of France for ſome aid. 
the earl of King Charles's miniſters at length ſeriouſly conſidering hi; 
ear requeſt, believed it could not but be advantageous to France 
ommin. . a 5 
Hall. to cheriſh the troubles in England. It was ſolely with thi 
Stow. view that they promiſed the earl an aid of two thouſand men, 
Hollingſh. with ſhips to tranſport them, and gave him a ſum of money, 
Philip de Commines ſays, he never ſaw ſuch wretched troops, 
which is a clear evidence with what intent the court of France 
granted the earl this inconſiderable ſupply. Beſides he was re- 
quired to leave hoſtages in France that ſatisfaction ſhould be 
made for what was expended by the court. The earl having 
reaſon to miſtruſt the marquis of Dorſet, embraced this op- 
portunity to leave him in hoſtage at Paris with Sir Thomas“ 
The earl Bourchier. Then he repaited to Roan, where the troops that 
e's were lent him were ordered to aſſemble. _ 
When he came to Roan, he received the difagreeable neus 
of the queen's death, and of Richard's deſign to marry the 
princeſs Elizabeth his niece, and to give Cecily her younger 
ſiſter to one of his favorites. His meaſures being broken by 
that marriage, Which was repreſented to him as ready to be 
accompliſhed, he conſulted upon this occaſion with the lords 
that attended him. The reſult of their conſultation was, 
that ſince he could have no hopes of eſpouſing one of E4- 
ward the fourth's marriageable daughters, he ought to think 
le deſigns of ſome other. For that purpoſe, he was adviſed to gain 


to mar'y >” to his intereſt Sir Walter Herbert, a perſon of great power 


derts in Wales, by an offer of marrying his younger ſiſter, the 
daughter - eldeſt being already married to the earl of Northumberland. 
1 The reſolution being taken, he diſpatched an expreſs to Sir 
His mea» Walter Herbert“ to make the propoſal, Happily for the 


ſoon are earl, the meſſenger found the roads ſo narrowly watched, 
broken. : | | | 


d Hall calls him Sir John, ſo doth to Henry Percy earl of Northumber- 
Hollingſhead, land, fol, 50 _ | 
c Hall ſays, this meſſenger was ſent | 


that 


his troops 8, and ſet ſail the laſt day of July. He arrived the 


a famous captain, - Ibid, 
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that he durſt not venture to purſue his journey to Herbert. Rich. III. 
It is extremely probable, if this affair had ſucceeded according 1485. 
to the earl of Richmond's deſite, he would have been for— 
ſaken by all the friends of Edward the fourth's family, who 
were very numerous. For, they had engaged in his party, 
only out of hopes of bis uniting the two houſes of York and 
Lancaſter by his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 


Not many days after, he received letters from England ©. He is invited - 
y day ) — , 


acquainting him, that if he would make haſte and land in inn 
Wales, he could not have a more favorable opportunity. Hall. 
That all the nobility of the country were for hime. That he Stow. 
would find the people ready to take arms in his favour, and a Hellinstk. 
good ſum of money, which had been privately collected f to 

ſupply his occaſions : that in the reſt of the kingdom ever 

one was diſpleaſed with the king, who daily rendered himſelf 

more odious. In fine, that the juncture was the mott fa- 
vorable, as it did not appear that Richard imagined him fo 

ready to depart, ſince there were no extraordinary prepara- 

tions in hang TR 

This good news obliged the earl to haſten his departure, He lands at 
without ſtaying ſor Sir Walter Herbert's anſwer. So coming ob 
to Harfleur, where his ſhips waited for him, he embarked III. 


} 
aAlls 


o Eng- 


ſixth of Auguſt at Milford-Haven® in South-Wales, and next 

day came to Haverfordi, where he was joy fully received by 

the inhabitants. | 
From that place he ſent an expreſs to the counteſs his mo- and marches 
ther, to inform her of his arrival and deſign to march to- . > 
wards London, deſiring her to aſſemble all his friends, that Shrewſbury, 
they might join him upon his rout with as many troops as Hall. 
poſſible. This rout was to be very long, {ince having no TION PRs 
town upon the Severn at his command, he was neceſſarily 

obliged to croſs almoſt all Wales, to get to Shrewſbury to the 

head of that river, where he was told he ſhould be received. 

So making but a ſhort ſtay at Haverford, he began his march 

to North-Wales, in order to reach Shrewſbury before the 

king was ready to diſpute his paſſage. 


d By the hands of Morgan Kyd- h One of the moſt ſpacious and ſe- 
Welly. Hall, | cure ports in Europe; it contains fix- 
e Particularly: Sir Rice ap Thomas, a teen crecks, ſive bats, and thirteen 
man of great intereſt, and John Savage roads, - diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 
names. 
f By Reginald Bray. Ibid. i Called now Harford-Weſt. It is a 
S Which conſiſted only of two thou- county of itſelf, and is governed by 2 


land men, as is ſaid above, Hall, Hol- mayor, a ſheriff, and two bailiffs. 
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Rich. III. 
1485. 


— — 
The king 
orders Her- 
bert to op- 
poſe the 
earl's 
march, 
Hall, 
Stow. 

The earl 1s 


TRE HISTORY 

| Richard hearing the earl of Richmond was landed at Mil- 
ford-haven with fo few troops, did not imagine he would be able 
to make any great progreſs. However he ſent orders to Sir 
Walter Herbert to raiſe the militia of the county, thinking 
that Herbert might eaſily ſtop him till he was himſelf ready 
to march. But Herbert having been privately gained by the 
earl's friends, ſuffered him to paſs unmoleſted, without offer- 
ing to make the leaſt oppoſition. 

Some days after, Sir Rice ap Thomas, a man of very great 

power in Wales, met the earl upon his rout, and offered 


joined by Sir his ſervice, which was gladly accepted k. He had with him 


Rice ap 

Thomas, 

Hall, 
Hollingſh. 


He is re- 
ceived at 
Shrewſbury. 


The lord 
Stanley and; 
his brother 
raile forces 
Is if it was 
tor the king. 
Hall. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 


The king 
determined 
to nght 
Richmond 
Hall. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 


a good body of Welſhmen. It is not ſurpriſing that all Wales 
ſhould declare for the earl, ſince he was of Welſh extraction, 
and of one of the antienteſt families of the country. 

The earl of Richmond's army being greatly encreaſed by 
the junction of Sir Rice ap Thomas, and ſeveral Welſh gen- 
tlemen !, and the whole country ſupplying him in his march 
with all neceſſaries, he arrived in a few days at e 
where he was received without oppoſition . 

The king had very juſtly ſuſpected the lord Stanley of be- 
ing a ſecret friend to his ſon-in-law. Stanley had indeed 
aflured the earl of Richmond he would r him to the ut- 
moſt of his power. But as he was forced to leave his ſon 
in hoſtage with the king, he could not openly eſpouſe his 
cauſe without endangering his ſon's life. For that reaſon hc 


pretended to take the king's part, and having levied about 


five thouſand men, poſted "himſelf at Litchfield, as if he in- 
tended to oppoſe the earl of Richmond's march. On the 
other hand, Sir William Stanley n afſembled likewiſe a body 
of two chouſand men, inſinuating that it was with the ſame 
view. 

The king was then at Nottingham, where at the firſt news 
of his enemies landing he had given orders to aſſemble his 


O | a 225 
forces. He at firſt conſidered the earl of Richmond's attempt 


as à ſort of bravado, which he 8 to make him quickly 


k Henry promiſed. to make him chief o He ſent to John e duke of 

8 of Wales, Hall. fol. 51. Norfolk, and to his fon Thomas earl 
1 John Savage, Arnold Butler, Rich- of Surrey, to Henry Percy earl of Nor- 

ard Griffith, John Morgan, &c, Ibid. thumberland, &c. to bring him the!? 

m Here Sir George Talbot, with his ſervants and tenants : and ER red Sir 
ward the young earl of Shrewsbury, Robert Brackenbury to come to him, 
who was then a minor, came to him, with Sir Thomas Bourchier, Sir Walter 
and brought him two thouſand men, Hungerford, and ſeveral other k ni; ght 
Hall, fol. 52. Stow, p. 468. | and eſquires, Hell, Hollingſhead. 

A Rapin calls him William Strange, | 


Sepent, 
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repent. But when he heard that Sir Walter Herbert had Rich. III. 


ſuffered him to paſs without oppoſition, that Sir Rice ap 1485. 
Thomas had joined him, that all Wales had taken his part, 

and that he was marching to Shrewſbury, he perceived, the 
affair was going to become more important. So, without he— 
ſitation, he reſolved to give him battle beſore he had made 
greater progreſs, and his army was reinforced, He wiſe] 

judged, if on this occaſion he ſhowed the leaſt fear, it 
would certainly cauſe the whole kingdom to declare againſt 
him. On the contrary, his firmneſs was capable of keeping 
in awe ſuch as were inclined to life with his ene my Miczee Defertion 


| while he had every day the mortification to hear his officers * in his army. 


and ſoldiers deſerted to the earl. He was ſtill in hopes, the He miſtrufts 
lord Stanley and his brother would join him with their troops, Stanley. 
though the little correſpondence they kept with him, gave o. 

him but too much cauſe to ſuſpect them of treachery. Be 

this as it will, having received certain advice that the earl of 
Richmond intended to march towards London, he reſolved to 

expect him upon his rout between Leiceſter and Coventry, 

in order to put a ſpeedy end to their quarrel by a battle. 

Though the earl of Richmond's army was not conſi- The carl ad- 

derable, he was no leſs deſirous to ingage, becauſe he ex- iges iy 
itchfield. 

pected that the lord Stanley and his brother would not fail Hall. 

him on occaſion. With theſe hopes, he advanced to Liich- Stow. 

field, from whence upon his approach the lord Stanley retired Hollinsch. 

to Atherſton. W hilt his army was upon the march, he 

came privately to Stafford, where he had a conference with 

dir William Stanley, in which were: eta the mcaſures, 

the effects whereof will preſently be ſeen. 

The earl being come to Litchfield, heard that the king A dangerous 
was at Leiceſter. So, perceiving he could not poſſibly pro- 2 
ceed to London without fighting, he reſolved to march direct. ref ry 
y to his enemy. Whilſt he was on the rod to Tam- bis march, 
worth, he happened to be behind his company, and atten- ee 

ollingſh. 

tively muling upon his affairs miſtook his way, and loſt the 
track of his army, He roved avout till night, nat daring to 

inquire the way to Tamworth for fear of aJiroſfing one of 
Richard's party. At laſt, not being able to find the road, 

he was forced to paſs the night at a village, without know- 

ing where he was or dar nz to Inquire. However, next morn- 

ng he found means to get to Tamworth, where his army 

was in great pain for him, not knowing what was become 


10» 4 - . . 
P In his march he was joined by mas Bourchier, who deſerted king Rich- 
d Walter Hungerfosd, ans Sir Tho- ard. Hall. 
IL 1 17 | * 
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Rich. III. of him. To excuſe ſuch a blunder, which, had it been 
1435, known, muſt have done him great injury, he pretended he 
had been to confer with ſome private friends who did not care 
to appear openly. That very day, he went with few at- 
PTY tendants to Atherſton, where he had a long conference with 
bees Fe the lord Stanley 2. On the morrow hearing that Richard 
at Boſworth, Was gone from Leiceſter to meet bim, he advanced to ſave 


tag 8 him ſome part of the way. he two armies met at Bol- 
og ohe worth, fo near one another, | that there would be no avoiding 


Hollingſh, 2 battle, ſuppoling either of the two leaders had deſired & 

| But they were both very far from ſuch a thought. The 2: 
of Auguſt was the day famous for the battle which deeided 
the quarrel of the two contending houſes. 


anddrawup. Richard perceiving his enemy to advance drew up his army, 


it. Croyl. , 

Hall conſiſting of between twelve and thirteen thouſand men. He 
Mow. gave the command of the van to the duke of Norfolk, and 
Buck. led the main body himſelt, with his crown on his head, cither 


Pol, Virg. 
s to be better know n, or to put his troops in mind they were 


fighting for their king. The earl of Richmond, who had but 
five thouſ:nd men, drew up his army Gkewile in two lines, 
of which the carl of Oxford commanded the firſt, and him- 
felf the ſecond *. A hiſtorian has recited the ſpeeches of the 


Hall. two leaders to the loldiers before the fight. But as it 1s not 


very certain that they were really ſpoken. and as beſides they 
contain nothing very particular, I ſhall paſs them over in 
ſilence. 
key Whilſt the two armies. were preparing for batt! fe, the! lord 
his brother, Stanley, who till then had continued at Atherſton, poſted 
Hall. _- -Jmſelf with his troops over againſt the ſpace between ho two 
ra armies, and his brother, who was come from Stafford, * 
his ſtation on the other ſide, oppoſite to him. Richard hal 
been hitherto in doubt, whether the lord Stanley was for or 
againſt him, becauſe he had not yet made any public demon- 
ſtration in favour of the eatl of Richmond. But when be 
ſaw him in that poſt, it was eaſy to perceive, he was not 
there to aſſiſt him, ſince he had not given him notice of his 
deſiga. Mean while, willins to know for certain what he 
Had to fear or hope, he 1 5 him orders to come and join his 


1 2 T * * 5 — 1 1. 
4 The ſame day Jir Jo nn Sav age, Sir two armies. there was a morals, Wil: 


Brian Sanford, Sir Simon Dighy, and the earl of Ri-hmond left on his 1190! 
many others, left Richard, and came hand, to ſecure him on that ſide, a 
to him. Hall, Stow, in ſo doing he had the ſun at his bac 

r Sir Gilbert Talbot commanded the. and in the faces of kis enemies. Ha!) 
right wing, and Sir John Savage the Hollingſhead. 
lett, Hall, fol. 54 Between the 


8 


arm 
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army. Stanley anſwered, he would come when it was con- Rich. III. 


venient. This anſwer not ſatisfying the king, he commanded 1485. 
his ſon to be immediately put to death. But bis generals re- 

preſented to him, that though the lord Stanley's behaviour Stanley re- 
was very doubtful, and even gave cauſe to ſuſpect him, he the ings 
had not yet lever declared for the earl of Richmond: that oe. 

it was not improbable, he was meditating ſome great action in Thekingor- 
favour of his ſovereign, or perhaps intended to ſtand neuter 85 1 
during the fight, in order to join the conqueror. That in gears, RG 
both theſe caſes, it was better to defer examining his con- dilluaded 
duct till after the event, than to provoke him by putting his 125 i Its 
ſon to death, to give the ear] of Richmond an a ülliſtance ca- 

pable of making victory incline to his ſide: That after all, in 

the king's preſent circumſtances, the death of the young lord 

Strange, could procure him no advantage. 'Thete arguments 

ſeemed to the king of ſufficient force to cauſe him to revoke 

his orders. But he was ouilty of an unpardona ble error in Overſight of 
remaining doubtful as to the two brothers, who plainly enough FRE Ys 
diſcovered their deſign. As his army was ſtill ſuperior to the 

forces of the earl of Richinond and the two brothers together, 

he ſhould have oppoſed to theſe laſt two bod:es equal to theirs, 

with orders to attack them the moment they offered to ſtir, 

He would thereby have debarred them of the advantage 5 


taking their time to declare, as they afterwards did. Such 2 


overſight in ſo able a prince as Richard, cannot be oked: 
upon but as proceeding from a particular direction of pro- 
vidence, who had determined his deſtruction. 

The two armies approaching one another, the battle began Hall. 
with a ſhower of arrows diſcharged from both tides, after 
which the royal army moved forward to come to cloſe ſight. 
The lord Stanley, who till then had been only a ſpectator, 


perceiving the duke of Norfolk widened his line to the left, 


in order to ſurround the earl of Richmond's troops, gave him 
not time to execute his deſign. On a ſudden, he poſted him- 
ſelf on the right of the earl's to receive the front of the king's 
firſt line. This motion cauſing the duke of Norfolk to halt, 
in order to re- cloſe his line which was too much extended to 
the left, the fight ceaſed for ſome moments. But preſently 


after, both fides, being more upon an equality, by the lord 


Stanley's joining the earl, fought with great ardour. | 

Mean while, Rich ad being impatient to know what paſſed Hal. 
at the firſt line, ſpurred his horſe towards the place where Jie PD 
they were ingaged. At the fame time, the earl of Richmond 2; 
quitting his fecond line, where he had taken his poit, was ad- 
ranced as far as the foremott ranks of the firſt, to incourage 
My. his 
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Rich. I'T. his troops by his preſence, being ſenſible that the ſucceſs of 
486: the day would in great meaſure be determined by the fight 
of the two firſt lines. Richard perceiving him, inſtantly rode 
to attack him. He flew Sir William Brandon, the carl's 
ſtandard-bearer, who had interpoſed in his way. Sir John 
Cheney having taken Brandon's place to oppoſe the king's 
furious efforts, was overthrown to the ground. The earl of 
Richmond avoided not the combat. But if we may judge by the 
manner wherein the hiſtorians relate theſe particulars, he 
ſhowed no great eagerneſs to join his enemy, contented him- 
ſelf with ſtanding in a poſture of defence; and willing] 
ſuffered his people to come between them, and hinder them 
from too cloſely approaching each other. 


— 
Sir William At the very time that Richard was ſingling out the car] of 


| par pe Richmond to end at once their important Guarrel, it was de- 
troops, who Cided very much to his diſadvantage from another quarter, Sir 
are put to William Stanley, following the example of the lord Stanley 
3 his brother, and ſceing that the left of the earl of Rich- 
155 mond's firſt line began to give ground, openly declared againſt 
the king, by flank king his troops, who. were employed in 
fighting their enemy's in front, and vigorouſly repulſing them. 
This ſo ſeaſonablè an attack at ſo critical a moment, hay- 
ing cauſed an extreme diſorder in the right of the king's fir{t 
line, they were ſeen ſuddenly to retreat towards the main 
body, and the left quickly followed their TP This haſty 
retreat ſtruck ſuch a terror in the main body, that they almolt ail 
took to flight, without expecting the enemy. The earl i 
Northumberland alone, who commanded one of the wings, 
ſtood without motion, having firſt ordered his troops to 
throw down their arms, to Iet the enemies fee they had 
nothing to fear from him. Richard perceiving the day was 
_ loſt, and not being able to think of flying, or running the 
hazard of falling into the hands of the carl of Richmond, 
ruſhed into the midſt of his enemies, where he ſoon met with 
the death he deſired. Thus fell the uſurper in a more glo- 
rious manner than his crimes ſeemed to deſerve. He wore 
but two years and two months the crown, he had purchaſed 
by ſo many ill actions. 
Hall. The battle laſted about two hours, including the time ſpent 


in the purſuit of the run-aways . As molt part of the king's 


S The battle was fought {bout three arrow-heads found there of a long and 
miles from Boſworth, an anticnt mar- large proportion, There is a little mou"; 
ket town in Leiceſterſhire. Ihe exact _ caſt up, on which Henry VII. 1 

ſpot of ground is frequently more and to make his ſpeech to his ſoldiers. Cam- 
more. diſcovered by Pl ces of © armour, den in Leiceſt, 
weapons, and eſpecially abundance of 


army 
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army fled without fighting, there were not ſlain on the ſpot Rich. III. 
above two thouſand ment on his fide, The earl of Rich- 1485, 
mond loſt but a hundred, of whom Sir William Prandon was 
the only perſon of note. He was father to Charles Brandon af- The duke of 
ter wards duke of Suffolk. On the king's part, the duke of Nor- tpn ag 
folk loſt his life valiantly fighting for him who had made him 4 ap 
Duke*, He would doubtleſs have gained more honour and Hall, 
glory, had he employed his valour for a prince who had better F | 
deſerved than Richard, that a man ſhould hazard his life for wn, 
his fake. The earl of Northumberland was taken into favour 

by the conqueror, having perhaps held intelligence with him 

before the battle. It ſeems at leaſt, that it may be inferred as 
well from what he did in the beginning of the flight, as 
from certain verſes found that very morning by the duke of 
Norfolk, on his tent-door, intimating that the king was ſold . e rl of 
The earl of Surrey, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, was taken Surtey is 
priſoner, and fent to the Tower of London, but ſhortly after faken pri- 
obtained his pardon and liberty, Some of Richard's adhe- MO? 
rents were treated with the fame jenity, others had the good 

fortune to eſcape. But Catesby, miniſter and confident of 
Richard, who had ſo baſely betrayed the lord"Haſtinzs, be- 

ing made prifoner, was executed two days after at Leiceſter, 

with ſome others of the ſame ſtamp, who had been the uſurp- 

er's inſtruments. 2 | 


Richard's crown being found by a ſoldier was brought bo 252. lors 
' 4 1 N . or 85 ö5tanley Jets 
1 Lai 2 527 J 2 , J 15 5 12 1 4 0 ; - 
the lord Stanley, Who went immediate y ind placed, t en a 
earl of Richmond's head, congratulating him upon his victory on the earl 
* — * . 12 ; * O D;! 1 
and ſalutine him Ning. From that time Henry kept the re- © Rich- 

1 55 A SN 1 55 : mond's head 
gal title and acted always as ſovereign, as it that bare cere- Hall. 
mony had given him an undoubted right. Richard's body was Stow. 
found among the {lain ſtark naked, covered with blood and e ee 
dirt, and in that condition thrown croſs a horſe, with the bedr is car- 
head hanging on one ſide and the legs on the other, and fo ried to Lei- 

. : * 7 1 * 85 . A 1 1 {45 
carried to Leiceſter *. The body lay two whole days ex- Cr. 
poſed to public view, after which it was interred without 

t Hall ſays, there were a few above a of Chartley, Sir Richard Ritclif, Ro- 
thouſand ſlain. But Stow ſays, there bert Brackenbury, Sir Williat 
were four thouſand. | Sir Richard Claringdon. Hall 

u The other perſons of note that loſt W The verſes: ſaid to 
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be written up- 
\ * 4 4 * - 1 > =) 4 y * £3 « by > oh o 
their lives, were, Walter lord Ferrers on the tent-door were tnets.} 


WP 
8 * 
Stow. 


Jack of Norſolk, be not too bold, 
1. . . — "I 21 
For Dickon thy maſter is bought and 10:9, 


John Howard duke of Norfelk, fon of 
Sir Robert Howard; as is aid above, 
left behind him Thomas earl of Surrey, 


1 Wy) . N 
nd ve daughters. 


x He was brought in that manner to 
Leiceſter, behind a purfuivant at arms, 
1 * | YO — 1 1 
Called blaunche langer. 
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Fall, Stow. 
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Rich. III. any ceremony in one of the churches of that city. Some time 


after, Henry VII. his enemy and ſucceſſor, ordered a more 
honourable monument to be erected for him, on account of 
Elizabeth his queen, who was of the houſe of Vork. 
Richard III. was ſirnamed Crook-backed, becauſe he was 
"ſo in reality: moreover, one of his arms was almoſt wither. 
ed, receiving but little or no nouriſhment. As to the de- 
fects of his mind, if we believe moſt hiſtorians, they were ſo 
great and fo numerous that it would be difficult to find 
hiſtory a prince of ſo ill a charaQer. It is certain he had 
a boundicis ambition, which often cauſed him to commit ac- 
tions unbecoming a Chriſtian prince. To this paſſion alone 
muſt be aſcribed his treachery and cruelty, ſince he was 


treacherous and cruel only with reſpect to the acquiſition or 


preſervation of the crown. He has not been the ſole prince 
whom ambition has led into the like exceſſes. The hiſtoria: 
who writ in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. have 
ſo aggravated the heinouſneſs of his actions, that one cannot 
help obſerving in their writings a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe the 
monarchs then on the throne : nay, very probably, they have 
_ aſcribed to him ſome actions upon no very good foundation; 
for inſtance, his murdering with his own hand Henry VI. 
and the prince of Wales. Their great deſire to blacken this 
prince made them overlook his good qualities, which ou: 0 
not to have been palied over in filence. Be this as it v 
without pretending, cither to juſtify his ill actions, or to con- 
demn him in general, as ſome have done, one ſhould blame 
him for what is blame worthy, and at the ſame time acknow- 
ledge what deſerved praiſe. The crimes he was gunty of in 
procurin g or Keeping the crown are, as I ſaid, eftects and 
conſequences of hi - immoderate ambition, by which he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be blinded. Bu LINE being produced by that 
paſſion does not in the leaſt leſſen their hein ouſneſs. As to 
the reſt, he had a great deal of my and a very ſolid judg- 
ment, qualities that might have been an honour to him, bad 
they been uſed to better purpoſes. We may judge of bis 


! 


y He Was burie 1 in St. N fary's, be- obſcure and not ta be found; only the 
longęingz to a monaitery. of the Grey - ftone. coffin, wherein his corpſe lay, 
Frlers. Henry VI put over him a was made a drinking- trough for horſes 
tomb of various: colour ed rarble adorn- at the White Horſe 4, PH a in 1e ceſtor; — 
ed with his . in alabaſter. This Richard was not above three or four 
mon ument food till the diſfolution of and thirty vears old hen he wa CN 
the abbies under Henry VIII. wWhenit ed. He 3 five hundred mu ks 
was pulles down and utterly defaced; y ar to Queen' s college in Camoridge: 
fince- which his grave being over-grown Sandford, p. | 
with weeds and nettles, is become very 


134. 


cent, he has not ac Juired mu 
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good ſenſe and penetration by his precautious to ſecure him- 
ſelf from the aſſaults of his enemies. Theſe precautions could 
not be more juſt, if divine providence had not been pleaſed 
to render them fruitleſs, as it ſometimes does with reſpect 
to ſeemingly the beſt concerted deſigns. On ſcveral occaſions 
he ſhowed an uncommon valour, and parti icularly in the battle 
where he was {lain : this cannot be denied him without in- 
juſtice, He expreſſed great concern that juſtice ſhould be im- 
pet miniſtred to all his ſubjects without diſtinction, pro- 
vided the preſervation of his crown was not concerned; for 
in that reſpect he made no ſcruple to trample u pon all the 


rules of right and equity. This turnt iaclina ion. for juſtice, 


but combated by his ambition, may afford ſome occahon to 


preſume, he would perhaps have proved a good king, had he 
been able to fix bimſelf ſo firmly in the throne as to have 
feared no revolution 2. At leaſt, this cannot be ſaid to 7 
improbable. Ihe. emperor Augulius, who was guilty of i 

many cruelties to arrive at the empire, afrords a mem orable 
and well-known inſtance of fuch a chauge, and it would not be 
impoſſible to find other examples, But as Richard was taken 


out of the world before he had given ſigns of any amendment 


his ill actions have effaced whatever there might be comme 
able in him. There is one hiſtorian however, who has en- 
deavoured to vindicate this prince: but as he has ſet no bounds 
to this vindication, and laboured to make him entirely inno- 
u h credit, eipecially as he was 
often obliged, in aides to attain his. ends, to advance facts 
not ſtrictly true. He has however a place in the collection 


of the Engliſh hiſtorians ; but no modern author has 
fit to take him for guide! 


Richard left but one na Very, fon, who was yet a minor when 
the king his father died. Some months before he had made 
him governor of Calais, Guiines, and of all the marches of 


2 His enemies ſeem to own, that honour of the Engliſh nation, and like- 
excepting his cruelties to Zain and keep .wile a good law- m 7 5 


He founded 
15 e one mig nt judge 2 im to de the ſociety. of heralds, and made them 
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8 
thought 


End of the 


'r2:2n of the 


Plantage- 
nete, 

Act. Publ. 
tom. Xils 
p. 205. 


3 king: p P cularly in his care to a corporation, etc. See the charter in 
3 vice oo” a ote Sbriete and Rymer's Federa, tom. X11, A 215. 
on 1 1 w! ot. 
virtue; witneſs his circular letters to z George. Buck. eſq. has Abe voured 


the biſhops, and in his concern for the to repretent Richard 1II. as A prince of 
good government and eaſe. of his ſub- much better ſhapes (both of body and 
jects, as may be ſeen in his proclama=- mind) than he had been generally ef- 
tion againſt the rebels in Kent. See. teemed, 
Compl. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 276. My lord books, is inſerted in the collection of 
Verulam ſays of him, that he was in the Fneliſh Hiſtorians. 
military virtue approved, jcalous 01 tue 
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With Ri- 
chard III. ended the Angevin kings, ſirnamed Plant agenets e, 
who, ſince Henry II. the firſt of this race, had poſſoſſed th 
crown of England from father to ſon, during the ſpace of 
three hundred and thirty years, Richard was the laſt king 
of this houſe, but not the laſt male as lome have aficmed, 
ſince the carl of Warwick his nephew, ſon of the duke of 
Clarence his brother, was ſtill alive. That young prince 
was the ſole branch of the male iſſue of Edward III. which 
had been ſo numetous, but was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by 
and of the the late civil war. This war, commenced thirty years be- 
civil war, fore, was at length ended by the battle of Boſworth, after 
deſtroying above one hundred thouſand Engliſmmen, and a 
great number of princes of the two contending houſes. 


Phi- 
lip de Commines mounts the number to fourſcore; but it is 
a miſtake or exaggeration of that author, as it is caſy to ſec 
by the genealogical table of the poſterity of Edward III. 
Let us cloſe the hiſtory of the Plantagenets with a brick 
recapitulation of the moſt memorable incidents that happe: * 
to the kings of this race, whilſt on the throne of England. 
this ſummary of the fourteen foregoing reigns, it will be en, 
not without aſtoniſhment perhaps, that the! happineis and glory 
enjoyed by this race for above three hundred years, were al- 
moſt nothing in compariſon of their misfortunes d. 
Henry II. the firſt king of this houſe, was the greateſt of 
1 all the Engliſh monarchs with reſpect to extent of dominion, 
of the Plan. Beſides the kingd om of England, he poſſeſſed in France, Gui- 
tagenets,  enne, Poictou, Sat intonge, Auverenc; Limouſin, Perigord, 
Angoumo.s, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Normandy, to which” 
he joined alto Bretagne by the marriage of one of his ſons 


Brief reca- 


b In his patent he is called John 


of Gleceſter. 
tom. xii. p. 265 
c i. e. A Broom: ſtalk. The reaſo 
of this ſirname antiquaries are at a loſs 
to find. out, and give no better than 


See Rymer's Fadcra, 


this: Fulk, the firſt earl of Anjou of 
that name, being flung with remorſe 


for ſome wicked actions of his, in or- 
der to atone for them, went in Pile grim- 
age to Jeruſa! EM, and before the boly 
ſepulchre was ſoundly ſeburged with 
broom-twięs, which grow in great 
plenty theie, From whence he. ever 
after took the ſirname of Plantagenet, 
or Bioom-ſtalk, . ich. Mas centinued 
by his noble poſterity, Buck, lib. i. 


d It were to be wiſhed,. that ſo good 
a hiſtorian as Rapin had been more 
ſparing of God's judgments ; ſuch re- 
marks at beſt being a ben. of great 
wealcneſs. But when they are built on 
alfities in fact, as is ſonietimes the 
caſe, they are inexcuſable. Of this we 
have an inſtance even in Rapin him- 
ſelf: ſee above p. 79. note x. A. for 
the long liſt he has given ef Goa's 


judgments upon the none of Planta- 


genet, it contains nothing extraordina- 
ry, nothing but what is very common 
in this world, and what might eafily 
be matched out of the hiſtories ci ſe- 
veral other nations. 
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with the heireſs of that duchy, and laſtly crowned all with Rich. III. | 
the conqueſt of Ireland. But with all this grandeur he was 
ever unhappy. His conteſt with Becket, the vexatious per- 
ſecutions from pope Alexander III. the rebellion of his queen 
and ſons, and the unfortunate ſucceſs of his laſt war with 
France, ſuffered him not to enjoy a moment's repoſe. 

Kichard l. rendered his name famous in the eaſt by the 
conqueſt of the Iſle of Cy pry; by the taking of Acra, and by 
a great victory over the Saracens But the fame he acquired in 
| th at expedition was a dear purchaie to chriſtendom, and par- 
icularly to England, by the prodig zous quantity of men and 
money CXp31 Fred from thence, without the Chriſtians of Pa- 
Icſtine reaping any great advantages. Richard himſelf at his 
retulu into Europe underwent the rigours of a very grievous 
and long impriſonment, from which he could not be freed 
without an exorbitant ranſom, which quite drained his king- 
dom. In ſhort, after a ſeveral years ſtruggle with Philip Au- 
guſtus to very little purpoſe, he unfortunately periſhed by an 
arrow at the ſiege of Chaluz, undertaken from his greedy 
defire of money. 
John Lackland enjoyed not a moment's happineſs during 
his whole reign. Perſecuted by the king of France, then 
by pope Innocent III. and laſtly, by his own ſubjects, his | 
reign was nothing but a continual train of misfortunes. He 1 
loſt, all the provinces poſſeſſed by his anceſtors in France: 4 
aſter which Innocent II. deprived him of his crown, and re- 
ſtored it to him upon ſhametul and diſhonourable terms. In 
tine, he had the great mortification to ſee his barons in arms 
againſt him, and to die at a time when all England was 
paying all legiance to a foreign prince. 
Henry III. a prince of a very narrow fpirit, lived in a con- 
tinual ſtate of ſubjection, though ſeated on a throne, one 
while a flave to his favourites and miniſters, another while 
to the imperious will of the popes: at length, ttripped of all 
his authority hy his own ſubjects, he re ed N time cap- 
tive to his greateſt enemies ; aid he was entirely indebted to 
a victory fortunately gained by the prince his fon, for his 
reſtoration and the tran nquilliy| he enjoyed the two laſt years 


of his life. 
Edward I. rendered his name famous by the conqueſt of 
| | ocotland, But after ſhedding torrents of blood in that un- 


Juit quarrel, he had the mortification to loſe that acquiſt- 
tion, and to die before he had recovered it. His conqueſt 
of; 0 ales was the moſt real advantage procured for the king- 
n dom by any king of England. 


The 
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T9 HhH6 HITS UTRY 
The reign of Edward II. is remarkable only for that 
prince's ill conduct and misfortunes. He is the firſt in- 
ſtance of a king of England depoſed by authority of 1 
ment. Happy, if the fury of his enemies had ſtopped there 
but, with an unparalleled barbarity, he was wade to ſufter 
the molt cruel death that could poſſibly be deviſed, and which 


bore no proportion to the ingiſcretions he was guilty of. 


Edward III. was one of the mol illuſtrious kings of Þ Ing 
land, as well for his perſonal qualities as for his victorics in 
France, and the famous treaty of Bretigny, which reſtorc! 
to him with intereſt the provinces John Lackland had futter- 
ed to be loſt, But his reign, though glorious, was not irce 
from misfortunes. His minority was ſullied by the tragical 
death of Edward II. his father, and of the earl of Kent hi: 
uncle. To puniſh theſe horrid outrages, he was forced to 
keep his own mother 1n priſon as long as ſhe lived. To: 
ward the end of his days, he had the mortification to ſc: 
himſelf {tripped of all he "had re-conquered upon France, 
without hopes of recovery. In a word, he ruined, as ! 
may ſay, his own reputation, and died at a time when his 
ſubjects began to loſe their former eſteem for him. 

Thus Far i is eaſy to ſee that the race of the P lantagencts 
had enjoyed no great ſhare of happineſs. But their micfor 
tunes, which were blended with ſome proſperities, were ver 
inconſiderable in compariſon of what that race afterwarc, 
ſuffered. When a man takes a view of what happened t« 
the poſterity of Edward HI. he fees nothing but diſaſters, 
tragical or untimely deaths, hatred, anim: ality, revenge, ci 


* 


vil“ wars, Crueities unheard of among princes ſprung Fro: . 
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ſame ſtock. England had never ſeen ſo terrible a deſtruction 


+ % 4 


of her inhabitants, nor had the ſcaffold been ever dice Wn 


ſo much noble and royal blood as during the hundred gears 
between the death of Edward III. and that of Richard . 


Let us briefly run over the ſeveral branches of Edward II, 


family, in order to ſee their calamities. 

Edward the Black Prince, one of the moſt accomnliflic! 
princes that ever was Dorn, ied in the forty-ſixth year 7 of bis 
age, having firſt buried his eldeſt ſon Edward but ſeven 2 yet 
old, 

Richard II. his other ſon, who 1 the throne afte; 
his grandfather, was depoſed, imprifoned, and barbarou!!j 
murdered. 

Lionel duke of Clarence, third fon of Edward III dico 
in a foreign country, in the flower of his age. He left but 
one daughter, whole marriage into the houſe of March was 
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the occaſion of all the calamities England was afflicted with Rich. III. 


for thirty years together. 
The poſterity of John of Gaunt, Edward's ſourth ſon, 


were far from being happy. Henry IV. ſucceſſor of Ri- 


chard II. paſſed his whole reign under continual apprehen- 


ſions of loſing a crown acquired by extraordinary methods, 


and preſerved by the violent death of Richard 
cauſed to be murdered in priſon. 


Henry V. one of the moſt illuſtrious kings of England, 


II. whom he 


after ſo great a progreſs in France as to be declared regent. 


and heir of that kingdom, enjoyed that conſiderable advan- 
tage but two years, or rather had only a foretaſte of what 
he had ſo eagerly deſired. He died in the flower of his aze, 


leaving a ſon nine months old, who afterwards proved very 


unfit to complete the work his illuſtrious father had ſo glo- 
riouſly begun. | 


The dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloceſter, died 


all three without iftue. (loceſter was long expoſed to the 


fury of his enemies, and at laſt ſacrificed to their v 


enge- 
ance. | 


ther had acquired in France. Aſter which he was ſtripped 
of his royalty, impriſoned, reſtored for a ſhort ſpace, and at 


laſt murdered by a prince ſprung from the ſame ſtock with 


himſelf. 
Edward his ſon, prince of Wales, died after the ſame 
manner, and by the ſame hand. 
In ſurveying the other branch of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


namely that of Beaufort-Somerſet, hardly ſhall we find 4 
prince but what loſt his life in a battle, or on the ſcaf- 


fold. 5 

The houſe of Vork, of whom Edmund de Langley. fifth 
ſon of Edward III. was head, was ſtill leſs favoured. Some 
unfortunate ſtars feemed to be continually ſhedding their 
maiignant influences upon that family : excepting Edmund 
de Langley himſelf, firſt duke of York, all the princes his 


deſcendants died a violent or untimely death. 


Edward duke of York, his eldeſt ſon, was ſlain at the battle 
of Azincourt. 5 
Richard earl of Cambridge loſt his head on a ſcaffold. 

Richard, third duke of Vork, and his ſon Edmund earl 
of Rutland, periſhed in the battle of Wakefield. 
George duke of Clarence was afterwards condemned to 
die in a butt of Malmſey. 
Edward 


Henry VI. fon of Henry V. loſt all that the king his fa. 


| Rich. Il. 


[ 


ene 7 
and the only ſurviving male of the houſe of York, end his 


THE HISTORY 


Edward IV. after enjoying the crown of England ſome 
years, to which he had a better title than the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, died indeed a natural death, but in the two and for- 
tieth year of his age. 

Edward V. and Richard his brother were ſmothercd in th cir 


bed. 


Edward prince of Wales, ſon of Richard III. was taken 
out of the world in the eleventh year of his age. 

Richard III. was killed at the battle of Boſworth. 

In fine, we ſhall ſee in the courſe of the hiſtory, Edward 
earl of Warwick, fon of the unfortunate duke of Clarence 
days by the hand of the executioner, 

Nothing more remains to complete the account of the dif- 
aſters that befel the poſterity of Edward III. but to take no- 
tice that Thomas of Woodſtock, earl of Gloceiter, ſeventh 


fon of that monarch, died a violent death in priſon at 


Calais. 
Were not all theſe . which fel on Edward III's 
poſterity the effects of the divine vengeance extended to the 


fourth generation for the barbarous murder committed on the 


perſon of Edward II? at leaſt it is difficult not to ſee in 
theſe events the tragical death of Edward II. revenged upon 


Richard II. that of Richard upon Henry VI. that of Henry . 
upon Edward V. and that of Edward upon Richard III. 


THAT Richard III. coined money, appears by an indenture, 
whereby he contracts with Robert Brackenbury for the coina-: 
both of gold and ſilver, of the ſame value and denomination with 
the money of 5 Edward IV, Dr. Nicolſon deſcribes one of |: 
groats, as 00 with characters of the like ſhape wich tho e of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. weighing about two penny-weis1its. 
three grains, which was the exact ſtandard of Richard IIl's s C0: 


Others, in the poſſeſſion of the late archbiſhop of York and Mr. 
'Thorefby, in which the face-ſide wants the outer circ le, the 


letters of the inſcription which reach to the extr emity of the coin 


being generally imperfect, ſo that there was reaſon for the 8 
ſion made by act of Parliament in the next 85 that the new 
money ſhould have a circle about the outer molt parts. That con 
which Speed gives of Richard II. is thought rather to belong to this 
king, by the word AGLLE inſtead of ANGLE, in whoſe reign 
that way of writing was uſed. Ihe author of Num. Brit. Hin 
has two pieces of this king, inſcribed RICHARDVS. RE& 
ANGLlI. reverſe, CIVI' TAS. EBORACI. Another, RI. 


CARDVS. REX. AN GL. reverſe, CIVITAS. LONDON. 


The ſhortneſs of this king's: 1eizn makes his coin fo very rate, 
tat 4 
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that Thoreſby obſerves he had ſcen a ſeries of ancient monies from Rich. III 
Edward the Confeſſor to the preſent times, Richard III. excepted, 3 
which he had not chanced to light upon. Speed's caſe was the 

ſame, ſo that he was forced to leave a blank for this king's money. 
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BOOK XIV. 


The Neign of HENRY VII. with the State of the 


1485. 


Henry VII, 


proclaimed 


King by his 


army. 


| Bacon, 


Church from the beginning of the reign ,. iengy IV. 


1399, to the end of the reign of HENRY VII. 1509. 
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the royal army and death of king Richard, Henry 


for his victory. Preſently after, the whole army, as it were 
by inſpiration, made the air reſound with the cry of “ Long 
„live king Henry! ' which was not diſagreeable to bim; 
for it was a ſort of military election, which might have ſerv- 


ed bim for foundation to pretend to the crown, though he had 


He is in ſuſ- 


pence about 
taking the 

title of king. 
Bacou, 


no other title, Mean while he was embarraſied by the un- 
certainty he was under, whether he ſhould keep to this elec- 
tion, or build his title upon a more ſolid foundation. He was 


however. 


HE battle of Boſworth being ended by the flight of | 


cauſed Te Deum to be ſung on the place; all the | 
troops falling on their keees to return God thanks 
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however to determine without delay, either to reject the title H. VII. 


given him by his army till the parliament ſhould confirm it, 1485. 


or accept it and aſſert his right independently of the conſent ———— - 


of the eſtates. 


He had three titles or foundations whereon he could ground The reaſons 


his right. 'The firſt was, his deſcent from the houſe > of Lan- ef it. 


caſter by Margaret his mother, daughter of a duke of So- 
meriet, The houſe of Lancaſter had be en poſſeſſed of the 
crown above ſixty years, and this poſſeſſion had been con- 
firmed by many acts of parliament : but on the other hand, 
feycral parliaments had afterwards condemned this poſſeſſion 
as a continual uturpation, and adjudged the crown to the 
houſe of York, as deſcended from Lionel third ſon of Ed- 
ward III. This queſtion conſidered originally and indepen- 


dently of the circumſtances which moved the parliaments to 


come to ſuch oppoſite determinations, could not have been 
decided in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, if the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm had been followed. But, if ſetting aſide 
the uſual practice, it ſhould be conſidered with reſpect to the 
acts of parliament, it could not but be doubtful, ſince the 
pro and con were equally ſupported by the fame authority. 
It might allo be objected to Henry, that indeed ſund ry parlia- 
ments had decided the point in favour of the houſe of Lan- 
Aber but it did not follow that the bouſe of Somerſet could 
ceive any advantage from that deciſion. The Somerſets 


were a deſcended from the hou!e of Lancaſter, but by 


a baſtard- branch, which could pretend the crown only by vir- 
tue of their legitimation. Now it was a queſtion yet unde- 
cided, whether the act of legitimation, and Richard II's ſub- 
ſequent letters patents, gave to that branch, derived from a 
b. iltare born in adultery, the right to ſucceed to the crown, 
though mentioned neither in the act of parliament, nor in 
king Richard's letters. Beſides, even upon ſuppoſition of this 
right, another query ſtill aroſe, namely, whether the poſterity 
of this legitimated baſtard were to have the preference of the 
deſcendants of the daughters born in we: Hock, of whom there 
vere ſeveral in Caſtile, Port: ugal, and Germany. To leave 
thele points to the examination of the parliament ſeemed 
therefore too. dangerous for Henry. But on the other hand 
he was not ignorant that in the deciſion of the differences be- 
tween the houſes of Lancaſter and York: the pariiaments had 
not ſo much regarded the arguments of either party, as the 
circumſtances of time and thi ings. Now he could never 
have a more favourable i juncture than the preſent, ſince he had 
jJuit delivered England from a tyrant univerſally hated, Hen; 
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H. VII. ry IV. his predeceſſor had done more for the Engliſh, when 


1485. 


for reward the crown was adjudged to him, in prejudice of 
the houſe of March. 


Henry's ſecond title was his intended marriage with Eli— 


zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. which he had ſworn, 


But here no leſs difficulties occurred. If he relied upon this 
title, he was to reſolve either to reign only in right of his 
wife, or to confound together the titles of both houſes, In 
the former caſe, he would have relinquiſhed his own to leave 
to the houſe of York a title which had all along been con- 


teſted, and have owned that houſe's right for the AK founda- 
tion of his mounting the throne : beſides, he conſidered, that 


in caſe Elizabeth happened to die without iſſue, all her rights 


would of courſe devolve to her next ſiſter, and he thereby | be 


excluded from the throne upon the death of his queen a: that 


ſuppoſing he could get the parliament to adjudge him the 


crown during life, he ſhould on! y have a perſonal right, which 
would not deſcend to his children by a ſecond wife, 
In the latter cafe, on ſuppolition of the confuſion of the 


titles of both houſes by means of the projected marriage, 


purſuant to the intention of thoſe who had invited him into 


England, this confuſion indeed might be advantageous to 


the children born of this marriage: but if unhappily ther 

ſhould be none, and his death fall out before Elizabeth's, he 
would leave the poſſeſſion of the crown to the houſe of York, 
which his averſion for that houſe would not ſuffer him to be- 
hold even at a diſtance, without extreme concern. But if, 
on the contrary, Elizabeth ſhould die before him, he forclaw 
it would prove occaſion of renewing the troubles of the king- 


dom, fince, as ſhe reigned in her own right, her liſter or 


neareſt relations might Fon d to ſucceed her. 


Henry's third title was, that of the ſword or conquest, 


which his late eee formed to give him. But he conſider- 
ed this victory was entirely owing to the aſſiſtance of the 


people of England, and therefore gave him at moſt but a 
right of conquelt over the vanquiſhed party. Beſides, as he 
could ſupport himſelf only by the ſame aſſiſtance, he had rca- 
ſon to fear that in reſting upon this pretended title, he ſhould 
loſe his beſt friends, ſince ſuch a proceeding might be con- 
ſtrued as a ſettled deſign to rule with arbitrary power, He 
knew William the Conqueror had wiſely avoided that rock, 


by rejecting the title of the tword, till he ſaw himſelf firm!y 


cltabliſhed in the throne, 


a The caſe would be the fame, ſup- crown would upon her death fall to les 


Theſe 


poſing the queen left iilue, for the eldeſt fon or daughter, 


hand, there was no medium to take, He was necel.acily ei- 


ther to accept the title given him by the army, and therchy 


engage to proſecute his rights | indepe: adently of the parliament's 

approbation, or by rejecting it to ſhow he miſtruſt. d his own 
right, and expoſe himſelf to a troubleſome examination, At- 
ter weighing the reaſons on both fides as far as the time 
would perinit, he refolved at laſt to rely upon the title of the 


houſe of Lancaſter. So taking for granted that the army in! ſolve 
ſaluting him King, had only given him his due, he deter- 2255 - 
mined to aflert the 'Lancaftrian claim, without any mixture of Bae 


that of York, and without ſubmitting it even to the examina- 
tion of the parliamentb. To that end he reſolved to be and be 


crowned before he ſummoned a parliament, and to defer his wned 


wit ho ut 


marriage till he had obtained an act to adjudge him the Crown yrinains his 
23 his own by 1 inieritance. He determined therefore to aſſume claim into 
the title of King, and to iſſue out orders as ſuch, ſuppoling * queſtion, 


that the crown was fallen to him of full right, though Mar 
garet his mother was ſtill alive, and ouglit to precede him. 


3 Notwithſtanding all the. reaſons which rendered his title du- 
bious, he believed there were others ſtrong enough to ſupport 


it, eſpecially at a time when his victory was capable of decid- 


ing all the queſtions in bis favour. This reſolution was the 


fountain of all the troubles of his reign. 


Mean while, thou gn he affected to be convinced of the fe is afraid 
goodneſs of his title, ke diſtruſted it in his own mind, know- of the houſe 
ing if it came to be conteſted, the reaſons whereon he ſhould “ Vork. 

E ground it, were of no great weight, unlels ſup; Yorted by force 
of arms. In this fituation he "continued al: molt his whole 

lte: always unconcerned in appearance, and yet terrifying 
bhimſelf with the leaſt thing, and dreading that e every little ac- 
cident would be of dangerous confequence. The houte of 


York was a perpetual aero to him : he knew that they wiio 


bad called him into England were not enemies to that houſe 
but only to the perſon of Richard III. So the rights of the 
do houſes remaining ſtill doubtful, as havit ng been decided 
Wi by the ſword, he was very ſenible that his could be 


antained but by the ſame way, or by wi e precautions to 
_=n all ſuture deciſions of that kind, 


| 1 ; 5 ISP . 

a Or, as the lord Pacon expreſſes it, other two, that of warrlage and that 
= yolnl,. } / | 4 AL 9 
loved to ret upon the title of of battle, but as ſupporters, p. 579. 
Fcaſter as the mein, and to ule the 
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Theſe were difficulties conſiderable enough to merit Henry”: H. VII. 
mature deliberation before he reſolved. But om the other 1485. 
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* H. VII. Upon theſe conſiderations it was, that the next day aſter the 
1485. battle e, he ſent a detachment of horſe, under the command ol 


ſir Robert Willoughby, to the caſtle of Sheriff-Hutton d, to take 
Heſends the from thence the earl of Warwick, and conduct him to the 


| Wor Wars Tower of London. This young prince was fon and heir tb 
I Tower. George duke of Clarence, who was. drowned in a butt gf 
ll Hall. malmley. After the death of the duke his father, Edward 1V, 
5 3 his uncle cauſed him to be carefully educated, and crcatct 
ny Bacon. bim carl of Warwick, a title enjoyed by his other's ; iather ©, 
i | He was unwilling to make him duke of Clarence, leſt th: 
# titleſhould preſerve the memory of an unhappy 3 v hon 
no he had ſacrificed to his jealouſy, When Richard was on the 
i throne, he ordered this young prince his nephew to be c 
| g fined in the caſtle above named, knowing how likely he v. 
1 one day to ous bim in the pofſeſſion of the crown. Alte 
Y | | the uſurper s death, the carl of Warwick ſeemed to hay e roon 


to expect ſome five our from his fuc ceſlor, but it proved juſt the 
contrary: ſo far was Henry irom relcaſing him, that he mat: 
him cloſe prifoner in the 7 Lower, a rigour proceeding oni 
1 from his jealouſy and inward conviction that his title was nc 
"= fo undoubted as he affected to believe. But this was not all: 
it will hereafter be ſeen that he put this unhappy prince to 
dcath by the hand of the . therein ſtil more th. 


„ 


8 
| rant than the tyrant himſelf, from whom he boaſted to hate 
Y. | delivered the kingdom. | 
ll The princefs The princeſs Elizabeth, whom Henry was to marry, | 
1 Elizabetn kept in the ſame caſtle by the late king's order, who did vt | 
| | Le ry think fit to leave her at If berty to chuſe a huſband, 580 b 
1 Hall. to marry her himſelf. Henry reſolving: to repair to ORs. 7 
„ Bacon. with all poſtible diligerice thought it not proper to leave Ut t 
5 N . princeſs at ſo great a diſtance, ſeſt ſhe ſhould be told that fhe ˖ 
0 had no need to 5 mix her rights with thoſe of another: wherefure f 
lh | the was deſired to come and remain with No queen her moth! It 
if at London. His deſign was to make it believed he 1nterde 
lt to eſpouſe her very toon, though he was determined to des af 
| his m 3 till 5 8 the ſeſñon of the e lrliament. it 
| Henry is A few days after, Henry tet forward. by caſy journics t ty 


wot! 
vr 


receiv- London, taking care to avoid all appearance of ul, to 
ed. at Lon- 5 

right of conqueſt. He was received in all places w ith JOU 
acclamations, the people conſidering him as their deliverch 


and as going by his marriage, to put an end to all the alame 
Ine 


91 7 * 
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les 3 by the civil wars. ttc made his entry 
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c Before his departure {rom Leiceſter, d' Jn. Yaikihire, 
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meet him at Shoreditch. Bacon, p. 1 M0 the biſhop of London's p 
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London with great tate f. f, However, the people had not the H. VII. 


ſatisfaction to ee him as he paſſed through the city, becauſe 1485. 
he was carried all the way in a cloſe chariot till he came to — 


St. Paul's. His hiſtorian aſcribes this conduct to a motive of g 
grandeur and ſecurity, as if having been PROVEN in the 
reign of Richard III. he diſdained to fawn upon the peop! e, 
leſt they ſhould think he expected all from them: But 1 do 
not know whether this is better grounded than what the ſame 
hiſtorian adds, that 3 cauſed Richard's ſtandards taken 
at Boſworth 3, to be brought into St. Paul's church, that 
the people of London might not forget that he had juſt: old 
a battle, and was entering the city as a conqueror. When 

a prince has acquired a reputation for politics, ſomething 
myſterious, ſuitable to the notion formed of him, is di ſcovered 
in his molt indifferent action 

Next day Henry aſſemblech a council h of all the perſons II 
of diſtinction in the court and city, before whom he ſolemnly his © 
renewed his oath to marry the princeſs Eliza beth. This de- — U 
claration was abſolutely neceſſary at the preſent junQure, be- Hall. 
cauſe of a rumour that vas cont rated to Ann, eldeſt Bacon. 
daughter of the duke of Bretagne, and had not acted with 
ſincerity when he promiſed to marry the eldeſt daughter of 

h 


Edward IV. Beſides, thoug 


acon. 


he 
B 


his defign was not to derive his 


right from this marriage, it was however proper the people 


ſhould think ſo, till he had obtained his deſire of the pariia- 
ment, for fear meaſures ſhould be taken beforehand to ob- 
ſtruct it. Indeed, he was reſolved to perform his promiſe, 
but was bent not to conſummate his marriage before his co- 
ronation, leſt his queen ſhould be crowned with him, and her 
title ſupported by that junction. Nay, he had reaſon to fear, 
that in caſe his nuptials were cclebrated before the parliamen 
met, ſome clauſe in favour of the houſe of York mi gat be 
inſerted in the act to ſettle the ſucceſſion. 
About the middle of September, the city of London was rb 
aflited with a diſeaſe then unknown, which threw the patients ia 
into a prodigious ſweat, and carr! ed them 0! r in four and Fall | 
twenty hours, Thoſe that died not within that ſpace were Busca 


1206 


f On a Saturday the 27th of Xinult ; was the image of St. George, on the 
end as he had alſo obtained the victory ſecond was a nery aged upon white 
upon a Saturday, he counted out of and green ſarcene „due third was of 
fancy, and choſe afierwards. that day yello w tartern, en which was printed 
as a day proſperous to bim. The mayor a aun-cow, Hall, fol. 1. Holling: head, 
and companies of London Went out to p. 1425. 
ace, 
579. * SY lodge ad 85 ſome tine. 5. con, 
& There were three, on one of which 2 | 
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almoſt ſure of recovering. Happily, it laſted but till the 2 
of October; however, it ſwept away multitudes of people 
before proper remedies were Fang + The method of cute 
was to keen the patient neither too hot nor too cold, with 
temperate cordials, which, without too much incre 'aling the 
heat, helped nature to expel the humours that cauſed: the ex- 
waordinary ſweatings. . 

About this time the new king made the earl of Oxfe 
conitable of the Tower, wo had always been attac 
the houſe of Lancaſter, N after his eſcape out of 4 
of Hammes, joined him at Paris, and had fince d 
ſignal ſervices, particularly at the battle of Bc 

Some time after, the king iflued out a 0 tion, po- 


57 


tifying, g., that he had concluded a truce for one year with the 


-—y 


— cp - 


wor th, 


king of France, from tte Jait day of Sep einde It was n 
ſmall advantage to thow the people that Chärles VI L. ae. 


knowledged him for King, even beſore he Was declared {© by 
the partiamet t. | 

T'he coronation-day approaching, it was neceſlary to ſciſle 
the places and claims of thoſe who were to officiate at the 
ceremony. For that purpoie, it was requiſite to create a ld 
mign-t eward. But as this Gf ice for ſome time had bo ten- 


joyed only by princes of the blood, and there Were none then 

in the kingdom, the King, not to raiie-12 louſies among the 

great men, Cau! ied it to be executed by commulioners.”, 
Mean while, he Waun Id no longer a to How 115 Sta. 


titude to three lords who had faithtully © nd citecluaily:fcrved 
. . . FT 75 8 ies 
him in his re telt diſtreſtles. Pheie were Jaſpet carbof em- 


[ 1 1 { 11. 


Y 


broke, bis father's brother, Thomas lord Stanley his fathet— 
in-law, and Sir Edward Courtney, be hrit:-had-.vecn 4 


fat +}, huis \ $4 rt! 4 var Or | Kn * 1> SK >». TEYG COR 
der tO ons i} in NS „Od,“ 3 ana dellve Erd HINT SF ONY-CTLIC aste 
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of Edward IV. when te Was conc Calc ii Wales. Alte 
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that, he was his conſtant companion. in Bretagne, and he 


— — wy 


helped him to overcome all the difficulties wi hich occured in 


his undertakings, In return for his ſervices, Henry gave wm 


the title of duke of Bedford, vacant ever ſince the 810 0! 
the famous duke of Bedford, brother of Henry W. Ine 

f 8 „ a 1 id . : 1 Ho 3 4 
Stanley, Ag had been very ſerviceable to the king at the 


S. „ 


battle Gf Boſworth, was created carl of Derby. Sir Ee Würd 


a 7 ; 1 s 4 ; 11 0 r. e 
i Two mavors, and fix a'dermen died ten, maſter of the rolls, Sir 1 207 


ef it within one week. Hall, fol. 3. Brian, chief juttice of. dhe kn 
K To m Vere. Bench, Sir Homftey. $a 
1 Jalber carl of We the carls Bare of the Exchequer, | 
* p ; 1 ; 
of Oxferd and Nottingham, the lords chHard Croft, treaturer ot 5 
Stanley and Fitz-Wa . Robert Mor- Rywmer's Fed. tom. xil, p. 2 


178 
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Courtney, who had ventured to ingage in his par ty, and to H. VII. 
favour in the weſtern counties, the duke of Buckingham's 1485. 
plot, was honoured with the title of earl of Devonthire m. — 
Henry thought not proper to diſpenſe his favours to 0 thers, ? 
being will; ing, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, 
to relerve his creations till the ſitting of the parliament. 

The coronation had been fixed to the 3 Oth of October, The kings 
and the patllament was not to meet till 18 5th 
ber. Hence it is evident, that Henry did not mean to bring c 
his title into queſtion, or leave to the parliament's care any Hollins? 


more than to confirm his coronation, without ſufferit 17 the Bacon, 


foundations to be examined. The exa mplzs of Ed vard IV. 


and Richard III. had taught him, that t the beit way to Tait 
3 Fs BY ; Fe 1 F 1 
the parliament's a, probatioh, was to to take pollefion. In- 


a be */> x * 21 1 % {> * 7 272 N 
deed there is a great difference be (Ween devatinz, whether a 


prince Wo claims a crown has a right to pre end to it, of 
Whether he is to be dethroned wh n in actual poſſeſſion. The 
former of thele- t ings may be done by realons, arguments, 
and tudied ſpeecl he latter requires an army ready to 
give weight th the treaſons. So Ky enry may be faid-to ſet the 


f 
— . 


cron n Himel 


. * * mY * 
on his: head, ſince he alone decided his riahe 
7 * d.\- £ 25 4 2 CIT 1 115 Tank, 
8 , : * Go NY ; = GI 

without the authority of the 50 Lament, who would have had 
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T H E HIS T OR I 


H. VII. The ſecond, to reverſe the attainders of all his party PF, The 


1485. 


Diff culties 


third, to attaint thoſe who had expreſſed a great animoſity 


= aga! nk him, and moſt zeal for the late king. The fourth and 


laſt was to ſhew, that though he had by his ſole authority 
placed himſelf on the throne, to prevent his title from being 
queſtioned, he intended however to govern the kingdom like 
his predecefiors, by way of Parliaments, and not to ) aſſume a 
deſpotio power 1 his ſtep was abſolutely necettary for a 
prince whoſe title was. ſo dub: ous, and who N the 
throne without being called to it in the uſual wa 


It was requiſite, for the people's ſatisfaction oy the king's 


about ſettle- ſecurity, that the parlia ament ſhould ſettle the crown upon 
ng the fue him by an exp tels act; otherwiſe obedience to him might not 


ceſſion. 
Bacon. 


4 


be tho ught indiſpenſable. Though he had been powerful 
P 


| enough to cauſe his authority to be owned without ſuch an 


act, his heirs were not certain to be always in ſo favourable 
a firvation. Mean while, it was not eaſy to pen the act. 
Het would not hold the crown either by the people's election, 
or by the aria ament, or by the pFincels he was to marry, 
Fe did not even intend th at Elizabeth Gould fhare in the 
TC yalty, otherwiſe than any other foreign queen. Neverthe- 
les, in the beginning of the reign, it was proper, the people 
ſaould not know too much, but have ſome: cauſe to bel eve, 
the 7 reſted upon all theſe titles. Ihe reaſon was, the 


i * 
Enoliſh were extremely 155 ous of the authority of their par- 
liame ents, and generally much Petter! affected to the houſe ef 
York than to that of 1 after, Whereſotre the king finding 
the parliament diſpoſed to do whatever he could defire, in- 
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timated or dictat 0 bin ſelf the werds of the act. name! 
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dub parts oi Cumberland, and at Lanſ- 


inſerted in the bull, namely, his deſcent from the houſe of 


cauſe, © The king was troubled that the acts paſſed in the late 
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king. In this obſcure and ambiguous manner did the parlia- H. VII. 
ment draw and paſs the act, Which was afterwards confirmed 1485. 
by the pope 's bull. But Henry took care to have all his titles 


Lancaſter, his marriage with Edward the Fourth's e'deſt 
daughter, his victory at Boſworth, and the act of Parliament: 
To which might be added alſo the papal bull of confirmation. 
All theſe titles | Joined t together, are a clear evidence of his un- 
certainty, with reſpect to his right, and of his trouble cauſed 
by that uncc;tainty, 

The act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion being paſſed, it was Queſtion | iz 
moved for another to reverſe the attainders of the King's parliament 
friends, whilſt ny earl of Ric! bmnond, But ſeveral of the at- nate l . 
tainted perſons were actually members of the houſe of com- Bacon. 5 
mons, elected by the favour they had found with the people 
ſince the revolution. Iqhere were likewiſe ſome in the houſe 
of lords, It was therefore repreſented to be incongruous, 
that theſe perſons ſhould give their votes in an affair which 
particularly concerned them, and be judges in their own 


Lo bo 


1 


reign ſhould | 


be deemed valid, and his friends wanted to be 
purged of the crime of cfouitng his quarrel. He concealed 
however his concern, and ot nly inſinuated, that he wiſhed the 

judges to be a upon the affair. Ihe judges being met 1, 


gave it as their opinion, that the members attainted by courſe 


N. 


of law, ſhould abſent themſelves till their attainders were re- 
erſed. „ 

But whilſt they were debating upon this que ſtion, another Another re- 
was moved with reſpect to the king himſelf, who was of the lating to the 


number of the attainted, having been declared traitor and rebel king. derer 


IR. | alſo by tl. 
by an act of parliament. This queſtion was much more em- judge 


ba rrafling than the other. The king could not be disjoined Ibis. 
from the parliament witzout a diſtolution, neither was it pro- 
bable that he would PROT to a parliamentary examination. 
In this puzzling caſe; the judges unanimouſly reſolved,« That 
+ the crown takes away ll defects and ſtops in blood : and 
* that from the time the king aſſumed the crown, the foun- 
* tain was clear ed, and all atta 79 and corruption of blood 


** diſchar; ged. This deeiſion, more conformable to politics 


1 LO the J. a WS, Ct Tadliihed Aa prine ple that mig 2 ht be attend led 


with terrible coaleque nces, 


In tne exci iILQUCT chamber, Which is the conneil ch: Weber of the 


fudsges. 
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H. VII. 
1485. 


| Act againſt 


and h:s ad- 
herents. 
Hollingſh. 
Bacon, 


— * 
— a wee 


„ RE PETIT K 


3 

iy A general 
1 Pardons 
dall. 

13 . © to: v. 

1 Hollingſh. 

| Bacon. 


Creation 
ws ot. Peers. 


Richard III. 


THE HIS T ORT 


This affair being ended, the parliament paſſed an act of 
attaindet againſt the late king, by the name of the duke of 
3loceſter, and againſt his principal adherents. Of this num- 
ber were the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, the 12 
Lovel, Ferrers, Zouch, Sir Richard Ratcliff, Sir Willian 
Cateſby *, all miniſters or favourites of Richard III. of "Wu 
ſome were killed at Boſworth Field, others executed ſince the 


battle. If the plots which were afterwards formed againſt. 
Henry him{clf had taken effect, he would doubtlels have been 


ſerved in the ſame manner, with all his adherents. So dan- 
gerous is it to carry ſeverity too far in caſes of this nature, 
Accordingly we ſhall fee hereaſter, that Hen: ry percely! ing the 
conſequenccs, cauſed an act to be paſſed to pre vent the abu 
of ſuch a ahh edent. The defi: In of the Pre! ſent act was t 


0 


ſatisfſy the King's W and procure him the forfeitcd 


eſtates of the attainted. Theſe confiſcations brought him in 
immenſc ſums, which rendered the demand of a ſubſidy un- 


neceflary in this firſt parliament, eſpecially as the nation was | 


in Peace or truce with ail the ne; ;ohbouring princes. 
After the king was revenged of his enemies. and had filled 
his coffers, he publiſhei the royal prociamation, oficring 


- pardon to all that had been concerned in any plot againtt 
him before he came to the crown, or borne arms for the late 


king, pre vided they ſubmitted themtelves by fich a Boy: His 
firſt delign was to procure this general pardon to be pailed 


ah parliament, but recollecting it was an act of G Grace, he 


choſe rather that it ſhould wholl y flow trom himſelf. Many 
who were apprehenſive of being proſecuted, readily came and 
took the oath of allegian ce, in order to enjo y the benefit of 


the pardon. But others choſe to remain in ſanctuary, till the 


character of the new king was Moe known. The lord 
Lovel, one of Richard the Third's favorites, took this lat 
courſe. 

Before the parliament broke up, Hen; ry was leaſed to re- 
ward tome of the companion s of his exile, by © reating them 


peers of the realm. 'he lord Chandos of Bretagne was 


made eail of Bath; Sir Giles een received the title 


r And Robert Middleton, 8 Rat, William Brampton, Je ohn Ee 


Bark! ey, Ro bert and Ja mes Harri 18 ON, ſecretary to R chard III. and Tokn 


RO! EL Bracke 'nbury, Richa 10 Ci * 14 Buck, a relut in 91 Georg e Bucks the 


914 ! * » . 4 171 
on, Lhomas Pilkinton, Walter Hop- author © dae; Life of R c; PAT 
2 3 r . F 8 
70 Y, Rog cr . 1, VV iam Japcote, ] Q358 1 un Be K Was a creature O! t ne 


i ID PBrey Stafford, Wilt, am * a duke of Norfolk, and loſt his head: 2t 


\ „ a0 JCLILT 1118 434» 
or Wenlecke, Gesc St, Germaine,” Boſworth, Hellingſh, p. 1428. Comnl. 
Richarg Watkyns, Richard Revell, Hiſt, p. 581. | 


Themas Puter, john Walche, Andrey 


OF EN 


k 


ford Broo! Ke. 


G L. AN . 


gtafford to the dignity of duke of Buckingham, forfeited by 


his father's attainder, and to 


bis family, confiſcated in the late reign. 
of jultice he could hardly refuſe 


all the poſſeffions belonging to 


This was a piece 
to the ſon of a lord who had 


loſt his life in his ſervice, and been the firſt author of his 


advancement to the throne. 
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of baron D' Aubeney, and Sir Robert Willoughby that of H. VII. 
At the ſame time the king reſtored Edward 


hes 


The parliament being giſſolve! about the end of Novem- The king 
ber, Henry ſent into France, Oliver King, archdeacon of redeems his 


him, and his charges in if 
John Bourchie I, left 48 pledg 
home. 
prolong the truce with L Fra: 
CO WIRE 7 inclincd. 


Oxford, with money —_ king Ch arles what he had lent 


8 Gs the fleet which brought 
res at Paris, had leave to return 


ace, it he tound king Charles's 


pledges from 
France, 


Hall. 


him to England. W hereupon the marquis of Dorſet, and Zir Bacon. 


Act. Pub. 
Xi. p. 278. 


At the ſame time, Henry g gave his envoy power to and offers to 


prolong the 
truce. 


Probably his want of ready money to pay the king of France, ie borrows 


pk him 0 len 

5 zouſat 1 Marks. 
ties, becauſe he was not yet 

Une at laſt two thouſa! nd-p 


rowed money in this manner 
always paid at the day. His 


OCC. ion. 
About the end of the year 
John Morton, biſhop of Ely, 


and Richard Fox *; He 


ceived, and punct tually re! ved afterwards. 


| ay of A great obliga ations 


well known. However, he ob- 
ounds s, which he thankfully re 


He often 10 
in the courſe of his reign, and 


view was to eftabliſh 3 ls 


in that powertul city, that he might uſe it upon any pretling 


„he called 
" Iaely returned from F landers 


ding to the city of London to borrow ſix money of 
His demand met at firſt with great difficul- 


the city, 
Stow; 


Bacon. 


to his privy- council Morton ana 


OX are. 


2 made privy. 
to Morton, counſellors, 


particularly for 11S inte! ligence LE what Was plotting againſt Bacon. 


him in Bretagne, and had a 


great value for Fox, Knowing 


him to be a perſon capable of doing him great ſervice, and of a 


eemper very like his own. 


at laſt cardinal. 
A of the privy-ſenl, 
be U and] lated him to Bath 2 rr 


* Which was levic!d of the com- 
E panes, and not of the wards, - Stew. 
. 471. 
(ne he reſt of his privy-council were, 
hn Vere earl of Ox fte rd, 
ancy carb of Herby, Sir William 
dey lord chamber! aln, Robert Wil- 
Tk ward lord Brooke, teward”. of his 


en biſhop of Exeter : 


Thomas. 


in time, Morton was made arch- 
, | 6 hop of Canterbury, lord chancellor, prime 


As for op the king made 


miniſter, and 
him firſt lord 
After that 
Wells, from thence to Du irham, 


kouſhold, Giles lord Daubeney, John 
lord Dynham, = Reginald Bray, Sir 
John Cheney, Sir Richard Guilford, 
Sir Richard Tunſtall, Sir Richard Edge - 
combe,. Sir IT Lovell, Sir ks. 
ward Pownynges, Sir John Rul ey. 
Hall, fol. 3. 
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H. VII. 


1485. 


Affairs ot 

Bretagne. | 
* 

Argentre. 


THE HISTORY 
and laſtly to Wincheſter, the richeſt biſhoprick in England. 
Theſe two prelates, with Urſwick, the king's chaplain, were 
almoſt always employed in the molt important commillions, 
embaſſies, and negotiations, Henry loved to employ eccle- 
ſiaſticks, becauſe he had always church-preferments ready for 
their reward, But he took care to promote them by de- 
grees from ſmaller to more conſiderable fees. Herein he 


* 


found his own profit; for by tranſlating biſhops from one lee 


to another, he made the more vacancies, and conſequenti; 
the firſt-fruits which accrued to the king, were greatly mul. 
tiplied u. Never did prince more ardently ſeek occalions to 


heap up riches. Avarice was his predominant paſſion, in- 


fluenced even his meaner actions, and cauſed him to take 
many falſe ſteps, as will be manifeſt hereafter. 

The events of this retgn have ſuch a connexion with thoſe 
of ſome other ſtates 3, that it is abſolutely ncceſſary to 580 


the ſituation of the affairs of divers princes. Otherwiſe th 


motives of Henry the ſeventh's conduct would be but 55 
perfectly known, who made in his time a great figure in 
Europe, though not fo much by his arms as policy. 1 hall 
begin with Bretagne. 

[ have elſewh-re obſerved, that Peter 3 vorite © 
the duke of Bretagne, entirely governed oY prince, whe 
was old and infirm, and very. much 1mpaired in his undcr- 
ſtanding: Lhat ſeveral lords of Bretagne had made a leagus 
againſt that miniſter, and intended to ſeize him; but h: mg 
miſſed their am, were expoſed to the vengeance of the fe- 
vorite, who had cauſed then all to be bows mned to die. 1 
the beginning of this year 1485, Landais, in the name of the 
duke his maller, levied an army to execute the ſentence, and 
the lords on their P: art took up arms in their defence. Wii: 
Bretagne was thus vided; and the two parties ready to com- 
to a battle, the cond: mned lords cauſed it to be repreſen 0 
to thoſe who ſerved Landais, that in the preſent affair, the 
intereſt not of their common maſter the duke, but of ont 
his unworthy favorite, was concerned: That it was unjust to 
ined the blood of their countrymen in the quarrei of a man, 
who had motor dul abuſed his maſter's confidence: That 

therefore, to appe aſe at once the troubles of Bretagne, there 
vas a much more natural and ready way than that 01 
arme, namely, to rid themſelves of the miniſter, after which, 
10t a man would refuſe to ren der due e to the 
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duke. The lords of the duke's party deeming this expedient H. VII. 


very reaſonable, were of opinion that it was for the intereſt of 1485. 


the country and the duke himſelf, that Landais, ſole cauſe of 
the troubles, ſhould be ſacrificed to the good of the public. 
Landais hearing that the lords of the two armies were con- 
triving ſomething againit him, cauſed a declaration to be 
drawn, wherein the duke ordered that all perſons of his own 
army, who held intelligence with the proſcribed lords, ſhould 
be deemed traitors and rebels But this only ſerved to haſten 
his ruin. The chancellor, who was in the plot againſt him, 
refuſed to ſeal the declaration, and informed the lords of it, 
who reſolved to have no further regard for the favorite. So, 
without giving bim time to take other meaſures, they went 1n 
a body to the palace, and ſeized Landais in the duke's own 
apartment, who was forced to deliver him on condition they 
would ſpare bis life: but that was not their intention. On 
the contrary, they brought him to a N trial, and con- 
victing him of a thouſand e made him atone for them 
on the gallows, before the duke was informed of the ſentence. 
How muc! gl ever the duke was + {FOUDIEd at the death of his 
favorite, he could not help! granting the lords of the two armies 
letters of pardon. Thus 1 ne would have been reſtored 
to her former tranquillity, nad not the duke imprudently con- 
cerned himſelf with the troubles of the court of F rance, which 
proved tne ruin of himſelf and SUSEGON, This is what muſt 
now be ſhown, ſince it was the occaſion of the war which 
broke out between Charles VIII. and 5 ie: duke of Bretagne, 
and wherein Henry VII. was concerne 
Lewis XI. king of France, dying in the year 1483, left 
the government of the perſon of Charles VIII. | 
ſucceſſor, to his daughter Ann, wile of Peter de Bourbon 
lord of Beaujcu. Charles was fourteen years old, and conſe- 
quently of age according to the ordinance of Charles V. But 
as he had been ill educated , the king his father thought him 
uncapable of governing. The moment Lewis XI. was in 
his grave, Lewis duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 
refuſed to acknowledge Ann of Beaujeu for the king's go— 
verneſs; affirming, a woman had no right to meddle with 
the aFairs of the kingdom. The ſtates being aſſembled at 
Tours in January 1484, ended the diſpute by their authority. 
They confirmed the late king's will, and ordered the duke 


of Orleans ſhould be preſident of the council in the king's 
abſence. 


his ſon and 


And was of a very infirm conſtitution. P. Daniel, tom vi, p. 573. 
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Whilſt the ſtates of France were aſſembled, the lords of 
Bretagne made their firſt attempt upon Landais before- men- 
tioned, which proved unſucceſsful. The ſentence which was 
given againſt them creating a dread of the favorite's revenge, 
they applied to Ann of Beaujeu to obtain the king her brother's 
protection, On the other hand, Landais ſecing his etemics 
had recourſe to the lady Ann, thought he could not do butter 
than rely _ the aſſiſtance of the duke of Oricans. To 
that end, he intreated him to come to the court of Bretagne, 
putting * in hopes, the duke would give him in marriage 
Ann his eldeſt daughter and preſumptive heir. The duke of 
Orleans had eſpouſed againſt his will, Joanna daughter of 
Lewis XI. but had made againſt this forced marriage a ſecret 


proteitation, which he meant to uſe in order to annull it ot a 


more favorable juncture. So, pleaſed with the hopes Landais 
bad inſpired him with, he came to Bretagne, where he w.s 
extremely careſſed. But he could make no long ſtay there, 
being obliged to aſſiſt at the king's coronation, which Was 


performed in June this year. Probably, whilſt he was in 


Bretagne, he concerted meaſures with the duke and his ſavo- 


rite to diſturb the government of Ann of Beau) jeu, who we 


become abſolute miſtreſs of the king her brother's perſon nd 
aftairs. | 
Shortly after, the duke of Orleans forming a league again 
the court, and retiring to Boiſgency, demanded thut the Yates 
of France might be aſſembled. He intended to annull the re- 
gulation, with reſpect to the government of the king's perſon. 
But Ann of Beabjen cauſed the king to march az; Sainkt | ion 
with ſach expedition, that he was forced to accept of ſuch 
terms as were granted him, becauſe his friends were nt y 


ready to aſſiſt bim. By the agreement, the carl of Dunois and 


* 


Lon: gueville, who was conſidered as his chief adviſer, was 
baniſhed to Aſt in Piedmont, a town belonging to the duke 
of Orleans, with a command. not to [tir from thence without 
the king's expreſs licence. 

The dufte of Orleans being thus compelled to OB} Jus 
troops, cauſed the greateſt part to lift in the duke of Bretagne 
army againſt the condemned lords. On the other hand, Aun 
of Beaujcu ſent ken iſe to the barons part of the king's troogs. 
Landais's death, w hich happened ſoon after, was not cap: 
to make the 1 of Orleans deſiſt from his proj ſects. tl 
ſtood in need of the duke of Bretagne to ſupport him again! 
tne court, and even hoped one day to marry his d- . 
On the other ſide, the d ſuke of Batten having been great 


perſecuted 53 Lewis XI. and knowing Ann of Beavjeu Was 
OI 


r 


was yet ignorant of the duke of Orleans's deſigns. Zut the 


ttiving in favour of that prince who was gone to Blois, he 


ſome ill was intended him, feigned to go a hunting, and re- 


in the Netherlands. 
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of the ſame character, and followed the ſame maxims, be- H. VII. 
lieved he could not do better than reſt upon the aſſiſtance of 1485. 
the duke of Orleans. So, after ſome private negotiations, 
theſe two princes formed a league together, into which came 

John de Chalon prince of Orange, nephew to the duke of 
Bretagne, the duke of Bourbon, the earl of Dunois, the duke 

of Lorrain, and ſeveral other princes and lords. Some time 

after, the earl of Dunois returned into France without leave, 

and withdrew to his ſeat at Partenay in Poictou. The king 


earl of Dunois's return convincing him ſome plot was con- 


ſent him a poſitive order to repair to court. The duke obey- 
cd upon a fecond ſummons ; bur: next day being informed 


tired into Bretagne, where he was quickly followed by the 
prince of Orange and the earl of Dunois. This was in the 


Since the death of Maria of Burgundy, Maximilian of Au- Affairs of 
ſtria her huſband had been involved in troubles, on account the Low- 
of the guardianſhip of Philip her fon, became ſovereign of e 
the Low- Countries by the death of the ducheſs his mother. 
Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, had willingly received him 
for guardian; but Flanders and Hainauit refuſed to obey him 
as ſuch. | 


The obſtinacy of the Flemings obliged Maximilian to make 
peace with Lewis XI. upon theſe terms: that the dauphin 


Charles, ſon of Lewis, {hculd marry Margaret daughter of 


Maximilian, as ſoon as they were of ſuch an age: that Mar- 
garet ſhould have for dower, Artois, French Comte, Macon, 
Auxerre, and be educated. at the court of France. Purſuant 
to this treaty, Lewis kept theſe provinces which he had al- 
ready ſeized, and took Margaret home, till the marriage could 
be conſummated. 


In 1453, Maximilian ſucceſsfully made war upon the 


& 


Liezeois. That ſame year Hainault owned him for guardlan 


of his ſon Philip. : 

In 1484, the Flemings ſtill perſiſting in their refuial to ac- 
knowledge Maximilian for guardian, appointed governors for 
Philip, of whom Adolphus de Cleves, lord of Ravenſtein, was 
tne chief. Their obſtinacy occaſioned between them and 
Maximilian a war, in which Charles VIII. took part by aſ- 
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1485. that the Flemings ſhould acknowledge Maximilian for guar- 


Affairs of 
Spain. 


THE; HISTORIE 


This war ended in January 1485, in a treaty, importing, 


dian of his ſon, upon the expreſs condition that he ſhould not 
remove him from Flanders till of age. The treaty being figned, 
Maximilian made his entry into Gaunt, where a few days af. 
ter was a ſedition, but which was happily appeaſed. During 

the reſt of the year, the Low-Countries enjoyed a tranquillity 
which afforded Maximilian time to take a journey into Ger- 
many, to be elected king of the Romans, Let us now ſpeak 


of the Spaniſh affairs. 


Henry IV. ſirnamed the Impotent, king of Caſtile, died in 


1474, leaving only a daughter called Joanna, who was uni- 


verſally believed to be ſuppoſititious. For which reaſon, Ifa- 
bella ſiſter to Henry, and Ferdinand prince of Arragon her 
huſband, took poſſeflic on of the throne of Caſtile, They had 
a fierce war to maintain againſt Alphonſo king of Portugal, 
who being affianced to Joanna, ſu; poſed daughter of Henry IV. 


pretended to the crown of that kingdom. The war ended in 


1479, to the advantage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who com- 
pelled Alphonſo to deſiſt from his . By the treaty 
upon that occaſion, it was agreed, that Alphonſo, the king of 
Portugal's grandſon, ſhould. marry Iſa bella dau: hter of F erdi- 


nand, when the parties were of age to conſummate the mar- 


riage. 

John king of Arragon died that ſame year, leaving to his 
ſon Ferdinand the kingdom of Arragon, with a war 0 main- 
tain againſt France, the occaſion whereof was this. King 
John had mortgaged to Lewis XI. Rouffillon and Cerdagne 


for three hundred thouſand crowns. Afterwards, the inhahi— 


tants of Perpignan revolted from the French, whoſe dominion 
did not pleaſe them. Upon the news, John came to Per- 
pignan, to try to perſuade them to remain in ſubjection to 
the French, till he could redeem Rouffillon by payment of 
the mortgage. But whilſt he was labe during to appeaſe them, 
Lewis XI. cauſed the place to be beſieged, and John him: (elf 


was ſhut up. The ſiege laſted four months, and at laſt, Ferdi- 
nand ſon of John, coming to his relief, obliged the French to 


retire, Shortly aft er, John being gone ft om P erpignan, Lewis 
ordered the place to be re- inveſled, and after a long ſiege be- 
came maſter of it. From that time the king of Arragon pre- 
tended, the king of France ought to reſtore Rouſſillon, with- 
out receiving the money lent, either becauſe of his expence 
in protecting his ſubjects, or becauſe the French had levied 
large ſums upon the mortgaged 18 s. But the king of 
France did not think himte:t oblized to this reſtitution, wi 


4\ bd 


of England, James refolved to recover Dunbar by force of 


hays the be2inning of the next, he beſieged and took the town. 
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leſs he was paid the three hundred thouſand crowns he kad H. VII. 


ent. 

In 145, Charles VIII. ſent an ambaſſador to Ferdinand, who 
refuſed to receive him, without a 88928 power to reſign 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne. 

About the latter end of that year was born Catherine dau: he 
ter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who was afterwards qu een of 
England, and wil Il have a great ſnare in this hiſtory, Ferdi- 
nan and Ifabella had ſeveral other children, name ly, Iſabella 
afflanced to the prince of Portugal, John Dorn 1477, and Jo- 
anna born in 1479. 

I ſhajl cloſe this digreſſion wich the affairs of Scotland. carte 
James III. continued to govern his kingdom with oppreflion 33 
and violence, re -cardlels of the affection of his ſubjects. 1 
have before obſerved, the duke of Albany his brother ſurren- 

dered Dunbar to the English, and after the death of Edward IV, 
retired into France, where he ended his days at a tourna- 
ment. From that time the Engliſh kept poſleſſion of that 
18 though Richard III. promiſed to reſtore it. 
miſe being unperformed when Henry VII. 


1485. 


This pro- 
aſcended the throne 


arms, For that purpoſe, about the end of this year, or per- 


The ſeaſon, and the important affairs which Henry had in the 
beginning of his reign, permitted him not to prepare for its 
relief. 

Such was the -ofture of the affairs of the ſtates with whom 
tenry VII. had any concerns during the courſe of his reign, 
It is time now to return to our hiftory. 

How great an averſion foever the king might have in his 1486. 
mind to the houſe of York, he had too folemniy promiſed to The king's 
marry the princeſs Elizabeth not to perform his word. Be- rss 


an. 18. 
ſides, this marriage was neceſſary to amuſe the Engliſh, 05 


all. 
{till flattered themſelves, that the king's intention was to con- Stow. 


found his rights with thole of the houſe of Y ork, notwith- Feline. 
ſtanding his precautions to hinder her being mentioned in the 
act of ſettlement. The nuptials were ſolemnized the 18th 
of January, with much greater demonſtrations of joy on the 
people's part, than on the king's. There was much leſs ſa- 
nafaRion ex *preſſed on the days either of the king's entry or 
coronation : which was a clear evidence of the people's affec- 
tion for the houſe of York, and particularly for the family of 


Edward IV. But this was not to be thought very ſtrange. 


The houſe of Lancaſter, of which there remained no branch 


but what was deſcended from the daughters, had been forgot 


during 
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H. VII. during the reigns of the kings of the houſe of York, Thos, 
1486. Henry reſted upon his deſcent from the houſe of Lan caſter, 
he was known to be grandſon of a Welſh gentleman, and his 
mother to be ſprung only from a baſtard of that houſe, wiyn 
the credit of his father, and the circumſtances of the tines 
had cauſed to be legitimated. As for the princes and prin- 
ceſſes deſcended from the lawful daughters of John of Gaunt, 
as they happened to be in Portugal, Caſtile, and Arraga: 
and were unknown in England, it was not ſurprizing Gere | 
was no great inclination for them. Henry did not like to ſce 
the people's joy for his marriage. He perceived Elizabeth had 
a greater ſhare in it than himſelf, and that con! lequently he 
was thought really king only in right of bis e This 
The king's conſideration inſpired him wich ſuch a coldinefs for her, that 
coldneſs for he never ceaſed to give her marks of it ſo fon 2 as the 254 
the queen. He deferred her coronation two whole years, and doubtleſs, 
would have done {o tor ever, if he had not thought it preſu— 
dicial to him to perſiſt in refuſing her that honour, "Nay, 
perhaps he would have dealt with her, as Edward the Con 
feſlor had formerly done by his queen, daughter of ca rl Good- 
win, had not the delire of children cauſed him to overcome 
His mortal his averſion. He had conceived ſo mortal a hatred to the 
hatred to whole houſe of York, that he loſt no opportunity to hut ble 0 


the houſe 
of York, the Yorkiſts, behaving always to them not as a juſt king, but 


like the head of a party. In the courſe of his hiſtor ry will i 
ſeen divers proofs of his difiuclination to that houſe, 
A three The day before the king's marriage was ſolemnized at 
e a London, his envoy at Paris had concluded with the court of 
Act. Pub. France a three years truce, which was to expire January the 
xii. p. 28 1. 17th, 1488-9, Charles VIII. who vegan to form projects 
_ a2ainſt Bretagne, willingiy conſented to the truce, to tie up 
the hands of "the King of England, and t es him [rom 
aſſiſting that dukedom. On the other ſide, Henry, who wa 
ignorant of his deſigns, believed it could not but turn to bis 
advantage to live in a good underſtanding with that monarch, 
becauſe he thereby rendered himſelf more formidable to his 
domeſtic enemies, who Could no longer expect any dive ion 
from that quarter. 
The earlof Shortly after, the king made I homas Stanley ear! of Derby 
b high-conſtable, and William Stanley his brother lord cham- 
ſtable. berlain, Theſe, of all the kingdom, were the two perſons 
Ib. p. 295. the king was moſt indebted to, ſince they enabled him to 
ain the victory of Boſworth, which ptocured him the crown. 
p. 296. The lord D' Aubeney was made governor of Calais for ſeven 


years. 


8 . Henry 


he ſhould pleaſe. Ih 
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Henry and Elizabeth being ſprung from the ſame ſtock, H. VII. 
namely, Edward III. had wanted a diſpenſation to marry, be- 1486. 
cauſe they were couſins in the fourth degree. It was the biſhop — 
of Imola, Legate a Latere in England and Scotland, that had Diſpenſa- 
granted the diſpenſation by virtue of his commiſſion, which tion forthe 


king's mar- 
empowered him to grant that favour to any twelve perſons — 


e king thought at firſt this diſpenſation March 10. 
was ſufficient, and without farther reflection conſummated his ? 794» 373* 
marriage. Afterwards he conſidered, occaſion might be taken 


from thence to queſtion the validity of his marriage, and to 


maintain, that a power granted for twelve perſons in gene- 


ral, could not be extended to fovereigns. To prevent there- Two more 
fore any ſuch objection, he deſired pope Innocent VIII. who PP" _ 
then ſat in the papal chair, to grant him a diſpenſation im- ;coounr, 
mediately from Himſelf, and peculiarly adapted to his caſe, 
Whereupon the pope ordered a bull to be drawn accordingly. _ 
But as the bull was dated March the 13th, about two months p. 294. 
after the marriage, and mentioned not the conſummation, or 
the legate's diſpenſation, Henry deſired to have another with 

theſe two articles inſerted, which was granted him the 

July following. This ſhows how careful he was to prevent p. 313. 
whatever would afford his enemies a pretence to diſturb him. 

But a precaution he took at the ſame time, makes this appear 


ſtill plainer. 


With the firſt diſpenſation he received a bull, confirming The bull 
the act of ſucceſſion made by the parliament. The pope de- confirming 


clared, He had heard, that though the crown of Eng- the act of 


| ſettlements. 
« land was fallen to Henry, not only by conqueſt and an un- March 27. 
“ queſtionable hereditary right, but moreover by the unani- Ack. Pub. 


e mous conſent of the nobles and people, and by an act of 77 


« parliament*x; and though undoubtedly and rightfully it 


* belonged to him and the heirs of his body, yet, to put an 
« end to the troubles which had long diſtracted the kingdom, 
«© he was deſirous to marry Elizabeth of York, eldeſt daugh- 
< ter and heir of king Edward IV. of glorious memory: that 
therefore having conſidered, with his brothers the cardi- 
* nals, his intention in the ſpirit of charity, he had granted 
cc 


the diſpenſation neceſſary for the marriage, and pronounced 
tee 


the children that ſhould be born of it lawful, and capable 
of ſucceeding to their father and mother: that he had grant- 


A 


© Non modo jure belli ac noto- 
© 110 & indubitato proximo ſucceſſionis 
* titulo, verum etiam omnium præla- 


ce plebis electione & voto, neenon de- 
6 creto ſtatuto & ordinatione ipſius An- 


„ gliz regni trium ſtatuum in ipſorum 
torum, procerum, magnatum, nobi- „ conventu, parliamento nuncupato,'? 


lum totiuſque ejuſdem regni Apgliæ Rymer's Fad, tem. xii, p. 297. 
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H. VII. © ed this favour, not at the requeſt of Henry or Elizabeth, 


1486. 
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THE HISTORY 


or any other in their name, but of his own motion, certain 
knowledge, and pure generofity, as it was more largely 
expreſſed in the letters of diſpenſation, to which he gave 
the ſame force as if they were inferted word for word in 
theſe preſents : that therefore he decreed, declared, and 
pronounced lawful, the ſacceſſion of the chitdten iſlu- 
ing from this marriage, and confirmed the act of parlia- 
ment concerning king Henry's title, and the ſucceſſion of 
his children, ſupplying by his apoſtolical authority, all de- 
fects. of right or fact that might therein occur. 

„ That of his own motion, And by his authority, he ad- 
moniſhed and required all the people of England, and all 
the ſubjects of king Henry, of what rank 3 to obey 
that prince, and expreſſy forbid them to raiſe diſturbances 


about the ſucceſſion, or upon any other account whatſo- 


ever, or to infringe in any manner the diſpenſation, de- 


claration, and act of parliament. 


That he pronounced ipſo facto excommunicate all per- 
ſons that ſhould raiſe any ſuch diſturbances, or infringe 
the foreſaid letters and acts, to be abſolved only by the 
holy ſee, or ſuch as ſhould be impowered by her, unleß at 
2 point of death. 

That if Elizabe h ſhould happen to die before Henry 
i iſſue, he decreed, zgrceably to the foreſaid act of 


_ parliament and confirmation, that the children of Henry 


by any other Jawful wife ſhould ſucceed him by hereditary 
right, pronouncing excommunicate, as above, all perſons 
that ſhould oppoſe the ſucceſſion of his children. Grant- 
ing on the contrary his benediction and plenary indulgence 


for all their fins, to thoſe who ſhould, in that caſe, aſuſt 
Henry or his poſterity. 


Moreover, he enjoined all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 


cc 


deans, archdeacons, curates, rectors, priors, and ſuperiors 


canons, to excommunicate publicly, and to pronounce 
excommunicate, whenever they were required, all perſons 
that ſhould breed any difturbances upon that account, or 
oppoſe in any manner whatever the execution of the ſaid 


acts, notwithſtanding all conſtitutions and ordinances apo- 


ſtolical to the contrary,” &c, 


Nothing ſhows more how much Henry was himſelf con- 


vinced of the weakneſs of his title, than his procuring the 
pope's confirmation. This precaution was not only needleſs, 


I | e e 


that heap and confuſion of the other titles, namely, the con- 
ſent of the nobles and people, the act of parliament, the 
king's marriage with Elizabeth; all this, I ſay, correſpond fo 


had not been requeſted. But it was not convenient the king 


be more diſagreeable to the Engliſh. For taking ſuch a ſtep, 
even before the ſtatute of Præmunire was enacted, king John 


the crown which he meant to ſecure by that expedient. 


| ſeen, that this bull was not capable of hindering the king's 


Though the king had happily attained his ends, with re- The king's 


the Lancaſtrians would never have been able to raiſe him to 
the throne. The queen, widow of Edward IV. the duke of 


To theſe however, Henry was chiefly indebted for his great- 


chuſe a fovereion, Richard III. indeed would have been dif- 
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but even unlawful, ſince it was directly againſt the ſtatutes of H. VII. 
Præmunire, of which the Engliſh were fo jealous. Accord- 1486. 
ingly, he had taken care to have it faid in the bull, that the — 
pope granted the diſpenſation of his own motion, and with- 
out any previous requeſt ; a clauſe evidently falſe. It is cer- 
tain, the bull of difpenſation ran in expreſs terms, that the 
pope granted it upon what was repreſented to him by Henry 
and Elizabeth. Beſides what the pope affirmed, that the 
crown of England was fallen to Henry by hereditary right, 


exactly with Henry's uncertainty concerning his title, that 
doubtleſs, it proceeded not from the pope's own knowledge, 
but rather from the king himſelf, who had as it were dictated 
how the bull ſhould be worded, In fine, the pope would 
never have thought of confirming the act of ſettlement, if he 


ſhould appear to have defired ſuch a bull, ſince nothing could 


entirely loſt the affection and confidence of his barons, with 


Henry III. was like to undergo the ſame fate for taking pre- 
cautions of this nature. Accordingly, it will hereafter be 


being frequently moleſted. The Engliſh were not, as for- 
merly, ſuch bigots as to imagine the pope's authority could 
give Henry a title which he really had not. En: 


ſpe& to the act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion, he knew how- SN Wa 


ever what the parliament had done was not agreeable to the to the houſe 
ſentiments of the people. He had been called into England of York. | 
to deliver the nation from the tyranny of Richard III. and not . 

to diſpoſſeſs entirely the houſe of York. I his is ſo true, that 

in caſe the Yorkiſts had not joined with him, in order to pre- 

ſerve the crown in that houſe, by his marriage with Elizabeth, 


Buckingham, the lord Stanley, were not friends of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, though private enemies to the perſon of Richard. 
neſs. If the people had been confulted, and at liberty to 


poſſeſſed, but Elizabeth placed on the throne, and the earl of 
1 3 1255 Richmond 


— 
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H. VII. Richmond left in his exile in Bretagne. Henry therefore was 
1486. conſidered only as the inſtrument of their deliverance from 
the dominion of a tyrant. But as it was reaſonable to re- 
ward him, the giving him a ſhare of the royal dignity, by 
means of his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, was thought 
a great recompenſe. And if it was readily agreed, that his 
right from the houſe of Lancaſter ſhould be united with 
Elizabeth's, it was rather to avoid freſh troubles by that ex- 
pedient, than out of a belief of the lawfulneſs of his title. 
He had himſelf gladly accepted the propoſal, and upon that 
foundation it was that he formed his enterprize z otherwiſe he 
would have doubtleſs met with lefs aſſiſtance and much great- 
er oppoſition. But he had no ſooner gained the battle of 
| Boſworth, but he formed the deſign of reigning in his own 
right only, and excluding entirely the houſe of York, where- 
in he deceived the expectation of the Engliſh, and abuſed 
their confidence. This is what he had always in his thoughts, 
though be concealed his uneaſineſs with all poſſible care. 
cringe As the houſe of York had moſt adherents in the northern 
PS north, Counties, Henry reſolved to take a progreſs into thoſe parts. 
Hall. He hoped that his preſence, with ſome acts of grace and fa- 
Bacon. \, vour he might have occaſion to diſpenſe, would be capable of 
bse producing a good effect. With this view, he departed to- 
. wards the middle of the ſpring, and kept his Eaſter at Lin- 


Rebellion of coln. During his ſtay in that city, he heard the lord Lovel, 


the tor. 4 one of Richard the Third's favourites, Humphrey and Thomas 


the two Stafford, brothers, who had refuſed to accept of the general 
Staffords. pardon, were gone out of ſanctuary v, but to what place was 


unknown. As he was ignorant what their deſign could be, 


The king is he continued his journey to York, Shortly after, he received 


loca More certain intelligence concerning the fugitives, He was 


Tork. told, the lord Lovel was advancing towards Vork at the head 


of three or four thouſand men, and that the Staffords were in 
arms in Worceſterſhire before the city of Worceſter, This 
news gary him no ſmall uneaſineſs. He ſaw himſelf in that 
part of the kingdom where he knew he was not beloved, and 
where it was not eaſy to raiſe forces. Beſides, he had reaſon 
to fear the lord Lovel had correſpondents in York, and 
among the nobility of the county, conſequently there was no 
tttime to loſe. He muſt ſpeedily reſolve either to quit Vork, 
He raiſes or take ſome courſe to oppoſe the rebels. In this ſtrait, be 
tome troops. choſe to ſeem unconcerned, perceiving that flight could not 
but produce a very ill effect. So, without ſhowing any fear, 

gd 5: 


At Colcheſter, where they had been ever fince the 


battle of Boſworth. 
„„ yo | 


he 
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he armed ſuch of his followers as were moſt proper to bear H. VII. 


arms, and commiſſioned ſome truſty friends to raiſe men in 1486. 


and about Vork with all poſſible diligence. He was ſo for- 


tunate, and fo faithfully ſerved as to aſſemble in a ſhort tine 


three thouſand men, of whom he gave the command to his 
uncle the duke of Bedford. But theſe troops were fo ill 
armed, and in ſuch diforder, that they were not much to be 
relied on. Beſides, they were raiſed in a county where the 
inhabitants were not well affected to the king. For this 
reaſon, Henry expreſly charged the duke of Bedford to avoid 
fighting if poſlible, till reinforced, and to proclaim, in his 
name, pardon to all that would Jay down their arms. This 


precaution ſucceeded to his wiſh. The duke of Bedford ap- The duke of 
proaching the male-contents, ordered the proclamation to be Bedford diſ- 


publiſhed in terms denoting great ſuperiority and confidence, Pcs the 
rebels. 


It had however, little effect on the rebels. But the lord! Lovel flies, 
Lovel their commander, fearing they would accept of the 
pardon, forſook them firft, He retired all alone, and hid 


himſelf in Lancaſhire, at his friend Sir Thomas Broughton's, 


and ſhortly after paſſed into Flanders to the ducheſs dowager 


of Burgundy, His army being without a leader, ſubmitted 
to the king's mercy. The Staffords who were beſieging Wor- 
ceſter, hearing what paſſed in the north, raiſed the ſiege, and 


abandoning their troops, took ſanctuary in the church of 
_ Colnham, alittle village near Abington But that church 


enjoying no peculiar privilege, it was judged in the King's- 

Bench not to be ſufficient ſanctuary for traitors. So the two one of the 
brothers being taken thence by force, Humphrey the eldeſt Stafford 
was ſent to London to be executed at Tyburn; but Thomas, cute. 


as being ſeduced by his brother, was pardoned. This re- 
bellion, the firſt in this reign, was like a blaze which laſted 


not long. Tt was quenched with the blood of one ſingle per- 
ſon. We ſhall ſee hereafter, others which coſt the king more 
to extinguiſh the flames. 

On the 3d of July. the Scotch ambaſſadors, who had been 
ſome time in London, concluded a truce with Henry, which 
was to end that day three years. 

Cardinal Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury died but Death of 
this time. The king, deſigning to procure the archbiſhoprick -ardinal 
for Dr. Morton biſhop of Ely, gave him the cuſtody during Erurchier. 


Act. Pub, 
xii. p. 28 5. 


Morton ſuc- 


the vacancy, thereby declaring his intention, that no other ceeds him. 


biſhop might make an intereſt for the nomination. Accords y, 302, 317, 


ingly Morton was elected ſome time after, but received not 


the Pope $ bulls till December. 
3 July 
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H. VII. July the 22d, John de Bouteillier, lord Maupertuis, am- 
| 19 ballador of Francis II. duke of Bretagne, concluded at Lon- 
don with the king, a truce, or rather a prolongation of the 
Truce pro- truce, which ſtill ſubſiſted between England and Bretagne, 
longed with till the death of one of the two princes. But the trade be- 
3 tween the two nations, which was ſettled by | ſeveral articles 

312. of the treaty, was to laſt till the death of the ſurvivor, - 
Birth of September the 20th, the queen was delivered? of a prince, 
oe though the had been but eight months with child, The king 
Hall. would have the new-born prince called Arthur, in memory 
rx a. of the famous Britiſh monarch, of whoſe race he defired to 
Bacon, be thought. The family of the Tudors being Britiſh or 
Welsh, it was not unlikely that Henry deſigned by naming 
| his ſon Arthur, to inſinuate his being deſigned from that The 
luſtrious monarch. It is certain, however, this report was 
not ſpread, nor genealogies forged to confirm it, till after the 
time we are ſpeaking of. Thoſe who governed the ſtate du- 
ring Henry the Sixth's minority, were very far from this 
opinion, ſince, after the death of Catherine of France, the 
prince's mother, they ordered Owen Tudor grandfather of 
Henry VII. to be ſent to the Tower for preſuming to marry 

the queen. Nay, ſome affirm, he was beheaded. 

Murmurs of The king's proceedings to deprive the houſe of York of 
the people. their rights, had very much diſſatisfied the people, who ex- 
pected quite another thing. They who had called in Henry 
had been in hopes, that the titles of the two houſes being 
mixed by his marriage with Elizabeth, there would be no 
more diſtinction between Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians, but all 
might equally expect the places in the king's diſpoſal. I heſe 
hopes were further confirmed by the birth of prince Arthur, 
in whoſe perſon were united the litigious rights of the twa 
houſes. But it was ſeen with extreme concern, that the king 
ſtill confidered the houſe of York as rivals and enemies, and 
that his jealouſy reached to the queen herſelf, whoſe intereſt 
| ſhould have been as dear to him as his own. For, not con- 
tent to ſhew by his continual coldneſs, and by ſeveral mor- 
tifications, the little kindneſs he had for her, he had given her 
a very ſenſible mark of it, in deferring her coronation, as if 
ſhe had been unworthy to ſit on the throne with him. Nay, 
after ſhe had brought him a ton, her coronation was no more 
talked of than when they were firſt married. This conduct 
plainly ſhowed, the houſe of York was ſtill odious to him, 


and that he feared to take any ſtep. which might give the 


3 At Wache. r. Hall, fol. 5. 8d ow, p. 471, 


peopi 
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people occaſion to believe ſhe had ſome right to the crown. H. VII. 
It was impoſſible but this affectation ſhould cauſe great con- 1486. 
cern in the Vorkiſts, who were much more numerous than — 
the Lancaſtrians. 

The diſcontent being MESSY mes. fome malicious It is ru- 
perſons. ſpread a report, that the king intended to put to moured that 
death the earl of Warwick, priſoner in the Tower, and the wheres, - 
only remaining male of the houſe of York. Their deſign Warwick 
was, no doubt, to compare Henry with Richard III. who do death, 
| had taken away the lives of his two nephews to ſecure the Hall. 
crown, and to intimate to the people, that in changing kings, and that 
they had only received one tyrant for another. Moreover, ne = ea 
was openly rumoured, that one of Edward the Fourth's ſons 14 alive, 
was {till alive, having as it were miraculouſly eſcaped his 
uncle's cruelty. All this plainly tended to found the people's 
inclinations. 'I he king himſelf, whether he was the author 
of the rumour, as his hiſtorian affirms, or only fomented it 
by his carriage a, was not ſorry the people ran after a phan- 
tom, becauſe it hindered them from too firmly adhering to 
the perſons of the houſe of York, which really exiſted, 

Mean while, as the eagerneſs wherewith the people ſwallow- 
ed the falſe report, was a clear evidence how ready they 
would be, it a favourable opportunity offered, to lift againſt 


the king, ſo it eee occalion to the project I am going to 
ſpeak of. 


man whey Ebert THIGH] 1 baker's Fon whom wy train- 5202 

ed up 1n his houſe, and believed proper to act ſuch a part. 
He was about the duke of York's age o, of good natural parts, 

and in all his behaviour had ſomething grand, and above his 
birth. Simon had ſcarce begun inttructing his pupil, when 

another rumour was ſpread, that the earl of Warwick had _ 
made his eſcape out of the Tower. The news, though falſe, 3 
cauſed among the people fo general a joy, that the prieſt for the earl 
| thought fit ta alter his project, and make Simnel paſs for the of Warwicz 
earl of Warwick. Simnel's age agreed better with the earl's, 


and the circumſtance of his eſcape was ſuitable to the plot. 


& The lord Verklam only Fs « faſhion rather to create doubts than 
e Neither was the king's nature and 6“ aſſurance,” p. 583. | 
cuſtoms greatly fit to diſperſe theſe d About fifteen years old. Bacen, 
** miſts, but contrariwiſe, he had a p. 583. 
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H. VII. His pupil was to be well inſtructed for that purpoſe, ſince he 
1 486. was not to perſonate a young man taken out of his cradle in 
his infancy, and concealed in ſome private place, but a prince 
well known, and brought up in the court of Edward IV. The 
earl was about twelve years old when impriſoned by Richard 
Ul. Simnel therefore was to learn to talk pertinentiy of Ed- 
ward's court, and to know particularly the lords and ladies that 
frequented it, as well as the king and queen. This gives oc- 
caſion to preſume, that the prieft was himſelf inſtructed by 
perſons well informed, and that the plot was ſuggeſted to 
him. For, though he bad the affurance to form ſuch a de- 
ſign, it is not likely he could inſtruct his pupil in many par- 
The king ticulars, which he was neceſſarily to know. At leaſt, it is 
| ſuſpeQs the certain, the king imagined, the queen his mother-in-law, 
3 and other friends of the houſe of York, were the real authors 
Baron, of the contrivance, ang only made ale of the prieſt as an 
Inſtrument to execute their deſigns. The queen-dowager 
was extremely intriguing, It was ſhe that had ſet on foot 
the project in favour of the king when in Bretagne, and 
thereby ſhown her credit with the Yorkiſts. Beſides, ſhe 
could not but be very much diſpleaſed with the king's cold- 
neſs to her daughter, and his refuſing to have her crowned, 
This alone was ſufficient to cauſe the king to ſuſpect her. 
But perhaps, there was more than bare ſuſpicion. 
The prick Be this ag t will, Simon, or thoſe that employed him, not 
23 Jak thinking proper to produce Simnel firſt in England, where he 
Ireland. might be examined tov cloſely, and by perſons too knowing, 
Hall. judged it convenient that he ſhould act his firſt ſcene in le- 
agen ln. land, where Simon the prieſt accompanied him. In all ap- 
ollingſh, 
| pearance, ſome meaſures had been taken for his reception in 
Bacon. that country. Since Henry's acceſſion to the throne, he had 
© very much neglected the affairs of that iſland, reckoning that 
being maſter in England, the Triſh were not to be feared, 
Indeed, he made the duke of Bedford governor of Ireland, 
in the room of the earl of Lincoln, nephew of Richard III. 
but had continued the fame deputy, the ſame chancellor, and 
all the reſt of the officers placed there by Richard. So, the 
duke of Bedford being ſtill in England, Thomas Fitz-Gerald 


earl of Kildare commanded in Ireland as deputy, and his 
3 brother was chancellor ©. 
Simnel is 


ee a It is more than probable, that the earl of Kildare was in 
proclaimed the plot, and had even degun to take meaſures to cauſe 
king. 

Hall, 


. e Sir 2 Ware ſays, the car] was called Geraid Fitz Gerald, ang the 
1 Nancelle, N 
Bacon. | 


Lambert 


i 

Lambert Simnel, the pretended earl of Warwick, to be ac- 
xnowledged in Ireland. Ever ſince June laſt, Henry had re- 
ceived notice that ſomething was contriving againſt his ſervice 
in that country, though he knew not the particulars. Upon 
this information, he ſent for the deputy to court, but the earl 
found means to cauſe the council of Ireland to write to him, 
that the deputy's preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in the 
Iſland. Simnel being arrived at Dublin, addreſſed himſelf to 
the earl of Kildare as ear] of Warwick, and informed him 
how he eſcaped out of the Tower. If the earl of Kildare 
had not been in the plot, or at leaſt wiſhed the thing to be as 
Simnel related it, he would doubtleſs have ſeized the pre- 

tender. It was his duty, as he commanded in Ireland in the 
king's name. But inſtead of taking that courſe, he left him 
at liberty, and ſo ordered it, with his brother the chancellor's 
help, that the arrival of the pretended earl of Warwick was 
divulged without their appearing to be concerned. They 
would firſt ſee how the people would be affected with the 
news. The impreſſion it made, was as great and as ſudden, 
as the authors of the plot could deſire. When it was known 
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in Dublin, that the earl of Warwick was arrived, the people 


expreſſed ſo great joy, that the deputy and chancellor believed 
thefe was no danger in acknowledging the pretender. So, 
after a conference with their friends and confidents, they ſo- 
lemnly waited upon him at his lodging, and conducted him 
with great pomp to the caſtle, where he was treated like a 
prince ** Simnel received the reſpect that was paid him with 
a countenance and carriage that by no means ſavoured of the 
meanneſs of his birth. In a few days he was proclaimed in 
Dublin king of England, and lord of Ireland, by the name 
of Edward VI. The Iriſh regarded not the attainder of the 
duke of Clarence his pretended father, having newly learnt 
by the example of Henry himſelf, that the advancement to 
the throne cancels all defects, ODT 303 i240 
The news of ſo unexpected an event made the king very 
uneaſy, becauſe it {truck upon that ſtring, which he ever 
moſt feared ; namely, his title, of the goodneſs whereof he 
was not himſelf thoroughly ſatisfied. Indeed, the victory of 
| Boſworth had given him an opportunity to decide the queſtion 
himſelf in his favour. But he was very ſenſible, that if the 


The king is 


embarraſſed. 


Hall. 
Bacon. 


titles of the two houſes came once more to be put in the 


balance, he ſhould want a ſecond victory to confirm his, 


4 They alſo ſent meſſengers to affected to the houſe of York, to ſup- 
ngland, to deſire the moſt conſiderable ply the young pretended. king with 

Perlons, whom they knew to be well money. Hall, fol, 7. | 
| whilft 
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H. VII. whilſt the houſe of York would have reaſons more than ſuffi. 
1486. | cient, if their affairs took a proſperous turn. In the next place, 


Ireland, where the pretended earl of Warwick was retired, was 
a country wholly devoted to the houſe of York, and conſe- 


quently it was not eaſy to attack the rebels there. For that 


purpoſe, it would be neceſſary to lead thither a numerous 
army, which could not be done without immenſe charge. In 
fine, it was to be feared, the flames which began to appear 
in Ireland, would reach England, and that there was a ſecret 
correſpondence between the Iriſh and Engliſh. In this per- 
A fecret plexity, he called a council of his moſt intimate friends e, pri- 


2 vately to conſult with them upon what was to be done in the 


Bacoa, Preſent emergency. It is to be preſumed, that he told them, 
the queen dowager his mother-in-law had raiſed the ſtorm, 
whether he had any proof, or it was only a ſuſpicion thought 
by him to be well-grounded. EL | by 

Henry con- Be this as it will, preſently after the council, he ordered his 


Bacshismo- mother · in- law to be confined in the nunnery of Bermondſey 


ther-in-law . G : 
ws ers ag in Southwark. Moreover he ſeized all her eſtate, which was 


ftery and very conſiderable. But as he did not care to difcover to the 


_ her public the reaſon of that rigorous uſage, becauſe he could not 
ate, - a. | X » 
Hall. perhaps give ſufficient proof of her crime, he cauſed it to be 
Bacon, reported, that ſhe was thus puniſhed for delivering her daugh- 


Hollingſn. ters into the hands of Richard III. This pretence rendered 
his action ſtil} more enormous with the people. 


ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed for a fault, which might rather 
be deemed a weakneſs than a premcditated malice. In the 


next place, it could not be conceived, why the king had fo 


long neglected to inquire into this pretended crime. In the 
third place, ſince he had married her daughter, he ſeemed to 
have owned that ſne was innocent, or at leaft had forgiven 
ber. Laſtly, all knowing her to have been one of the prin- 
cipal inftruments of his advancement to the throne, they could 
not but abhor his ingratitude. This fevere uſage was 
thought to be a plain indication of a ſettled deſign, to uſe al! 
pretences to complete the ruin of the houſe of York and its 
adherents. But it was not only compaſſion for the queen's 
ſufferings, which gave riſe to theſe ręflections; her examplo 
ſtruck terror into all the kingdom, there being very few fa- 
milies but what were guilty, either of having aſſiſted Richard 
III. or of not having oppoſed him. When it was conſidered 


© At the Charter-houſe at Shene, Bacon, p. 584. now called Richmond. 


7 there- 


They could 
not help thinking it very ſtrange, that the queen dowager 
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therefore, that the king's mother-in-law was reduced to this H. VII. 
{ad condition, for not having been willing or able to reſiſt the 1486. 
tyranny of the late king, every one was afraid of being called 
to account for the like crimes, which were ſuppoſed to be 
buried in oblivion. * Notwithſtanding all this, the queen She dies in 
dowager was confined to the day of her death, which hap- — 
pened not till ſome years afterf. | 75 N 
It was thought at firſt that the queen dowager's misfortune The earl ef 
proceeded from the cauſe publiſhed by the king. But it was 1 5 
quickly perceived to be the effect of the decrees of the ſecret public. 
council called by the king upon Simnel's affair. Shortly after, Hall. 
purſuant to another decree of the ſame council, the king or- Holme 
dered the true earl of Warwick to be ſhown in public, who : 
was led through the principal ſtreets of London, and then con- 
ducted in ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, where multitudes were 
aſſembled to ſee him. There, all had time allowed them to 
view him attentively. Nay, he was r ade to talk with them 
that knew him belt, and particularly wich ſuch as were known 
to be well affected to the houſe of Yor! ; after which, he was 
again conveyed to the Tower. Bur the Iriſh maintained Bacon, 
that the earl of Warwick, ſhown at London, was an im- 
poſtor, and their's at Dublin the true earl. They even took 
occaſion from thence to exclaim againſt the king, for proſti- 
tuting the ceremony of a proceſſion to ſuch an impoſtor. The 
king fearing the miſchief would gain ground, thought to ſtop 
it, by proclaiming a general pardon to all that ſhould quit the 
rebels, and by promiſing a reward to thoſe that ſhould diſ- 
cover the ſecret of the plot. At the ſame time he ſent orders 
to guard the ports, that the male-contents of England might 
not paſs over and join their friends in Ireland. But all this 
was not capable to break the meaſures of his enemies. 
| It was not only in Ireland that troubles were preparing for The earl of 
| him. The readineſs wherewith ſome Engliſh lords and gen- en re 
tlemen embraced the opportunity to endeavour his ruin, plain- ducheſs of : 
y ſhowed, the conſpiracy had been laid ſome time before in Burgund;, 
England. Indeed, it is not likely, a ſingle prieſt ſhould have "rg | 
| formed ſuch a project, without imparting it to perſons more Hollingh. 
able than himſelf to accompliſh it. Be this as it will, John Bacon. 
| carl of Lincoln, declared by Richard III. his uncle, preſump- 
| tive heir of the crown, was the firſt that openly appeared to 
maintain the intereſts of the pretended earl of Warwick. He 


| Was fon of John de la Pole earl of Suffolk, and Elizabeth 


— — 


f She was buried at Windfor, by her in Cambridge, begun by Margaret, king 
husband king Edward IV. She com- Henry VI's queen. Hall, fol. 4. Bacan 


| pleted the founding of Queen's colleze p. 585, ſiſt 
ter 


1 P! ͤ FOMKT. 
H. VII. ſiſter of Edward IV. and Richard III. The earl however 
1486. ſeemed to act contrary to his own intereſt in ſiding with the 
— earl of Warwick, who was nearer the throne than himſelf. 
But as probably he was not ignorant, the perſon in Ireland 
was a cheat, he did not queſtion that he ſhould eaſily deſtroy | 
bim when he had made him his inſtrument to dethrone 
Henry. So, upon the firſt news of Simnel's being received 
and proclaimed king at Dublin, he embarked for Flanders 
to concert with the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy the means 
to accompliſh his undertaking 
Diſpoſition Since the death of Charles duke of Burgundy, Margaret 
of. the ue. of Vork his widow, ſiſter of Edward IV. and Richard III. 
gard to the lived in Flanders where her dower was aſſigned her. As ſhe 
king. had no children by the duke her huſband, ſhe carefully attended 
Bacon. the education of the archduke Philip, fon of Maximilian of 
Auſtria, and Maria of Burgundy her daugliter-in- law. She 
had with extreme concern ſeen the revolution which reſtored 
the houſe of Lancafter to the throne, in prejudice of the houſe 
of Vork. She would however have been patient. if Henry 
VII. in uniting the two houſes by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
had held the balance even, and diſpenſed his favours impat- 
. tially to the friends of both parties. But ſhe altered her mind, 
when ſhe ſaw Henry delayed marrying her niece till the 
crown was adjudged to himſelf, without any mixture of the 
title of the houſe of York. She could not ſee without trouble, 
that even after his marriage he refuſed to let Elizabeth be 
crowned, an honour no queen of England had been debarred 
of ſince the conqueſt; and that the birth of a ſon had not 
induced him to 4o her that juſtice. So, perceiving his hatred 
of the whole houſe of York was implacable, ſhe did not 
think herſelf obliged to have any regard for him. On the 
contrary, ſhe believed, ſhe might without ſcruple labour his 
ruin. Indeed, it is uncertain whether this princeſs was con- 
cerned in the prieſt's and Simnel's plot before Ireland declared 
for him. It is however very likely, ſhe had helped to con- | 
duct it with the queen dowager, the earl of Lincoln and ſome 
other friends of the houſe of York. For, the earl of 
| Lincoln's voyage into Flanders, upon the firſt news of 
Simnel's arrival in Ireland, gives occaſion to preſume, be 
held private intelligence with the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and 
from her expected the ſucceſs of the enterprize. The lord 
Lovel, who was in Flanders before him, was likewiſe in the 
lot as well as Sir Thomas Broughton, who ſtaid in Eng- 
and to fend them notice of what was tranſacting there. 
| | | uren DOT TEPNE'S.. 


{336 Whes | 
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he readily embraced an opportunity, which inſpired her with — 
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Whether the dutcheſs of Burgundy contrived the plot her- H. VII. 
ſelf, or was only informed of it by the earl of Lincoln, 1486. 


hopes of defeating Henry's eſtabliſhment. Having adviſed with She promiſes 


the earl of Lincoln, lord Lovel, and ſome other fugitives, to aſſiſt the _ 


ſhe promiſed to-furniſh them with two thouſand veteran Ger- __ _ 
man ſoldiers, under the command of Martin Swart an officer Hall. 
of note, with whom they ſhould paſs into Ireland to ſtrengthen Bacon 
the new king's party. She did not at all doubt but theſe ſuc- 
cours coming from a foreign country would encourage the 
Yorkiſts to take up arms in England. In this ſituation were the 
king's affairs about the end of the year 1486. But before 
we proceed to the occurrences of the next year, we muſt 
briefly ſee what had paſſed in the neighbouring countries, 
eſpecially in France and Bretagne during the courſe of this 

„ | 


I. left the duke of Orleans in Bretagne with the prince Affairs of 


of Orange and the earl of Dunois. Theſe princes were no Bretagne. 
ſooner in that country, but many of their friends came and Sate. 
joined them, and even brought them ſome troops. The duke 

of Bretagne was old and infirm both in body and mind. Since 

the death of Landais he did not know who to truſt with the 
adminiſtration of his affairs, as he could not conſider his 

barons but as ſo many enemies, though he granted them a 

pardon, The duke of Orleans finding him thus embarraſſed, 

gained ſuch an aſcendant over him, that he governed Bre- 

tagne as if he had been the ſovereign. The advantages he 
enjoyed in that country, where almoſt every thing was in 

his diſpoſal, drew thither many Frenchmen, who came to 


f offer him their ſervice, Mean while, the duke of Bretagne 


aſſembled the ſtates, and cauſed his eldeſt daughter Ann to be 
declared heireſs of the dutchy, and in caſe ſhe died without 


flue, it was decreed, her younger ſiſter Iſabel ſhould ſucceed 
her, * | 15 | | | = | 


| The lords of Bretagne newly reconciled to their ſovereign, 


| perceiving, the duke of Orleans ruled abſolutely in the duke's 
name, and that the French flocked to him in ſwarms, began 
| to entertain ſuſpicions of their prince. They were afraid, he 
had ſent for all theſe ſtrangers to help him to be revenged of 
| them for their outrage upon his favorite. In this belief, they 
| ' allembled at Chateaubriant to conſult what was to be done to 
| prevent the danger with which they thought themſelves 


threatned, They were headed by the lord of Rieux marſhal of 


Bretagne. Charles VIII. who was apprehenſive, the duke of 


Orleans intended to make uſe of the duke of Bretagne's forces 
2 55 e wk to 
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H. VII. to raiſe freſh troubles in France, thought it his inieren to 
1486. cheriſh the Bretiſh lords diſcontent. He hoped thereby to 
inder the duke of Bretagne from aſſiſting the duke of Or. 


leans. To that end, he fent to the barons aſſembled at Cha. 
teaubriant, Andrew d' Epinay commonly called the cardinal 
of Bourdeaux, with an offer of his protection. The offer 
was gladly received by many of them, fome of whom per. 
haps were already gained by the court of France. Others 
foreſeeing the inconveniences that might follow were for te. 
jecting it, They alledged the ſeveral attempts of Charles's 
Predeceffors to become maſters of Bretagne, and how dange. 
rous it was to admit the French into the country. In fine, 
to prevent this miſchief, it was agreed, that a treaty ſhould 
be made with the king of France, to determine the number 
of men he was to find them, and to ſet bounds to his pre- 
tenſions. Purſuant to this reſolution, they ſigned with the 
_ cardinal a treaty, importing that the king ſhould ſend them 
an aid not exceeding four hundred Jances, and four thouſand 
foot, that he ſhould not take or beſiege any place, neither 
make any demands upon the dutchy before duke Francis's 
death. Charles ratified the treaty, but as he afterwards ſhowed 
not wich deſign to obſerve it. | 


The cardinal of Bourdeaux being returned to the king, 

told him, that during his ſtay at Chateaubriant, he had learnt 
that the prince of Orange was ſecretly treating of a mar- 
riage between Maximilian of Auſtria, and Ann, eldeſt daugh- 
ter and heireſs of the duke of Bretagne. This diſcovery 
obliged king Charles to form the project of ſeizing Bretagne, 
if perhaps it was not quite formed already. The poſture of 
the affairs of Europe was extremely favourable. Ferdinand 
and Iſabella king and queen of Arragon and Caſtile little re- 
garded the preſervation of Bretagne, Beſides, they were then 
employed in their wars with the Moors of Granada, Bilt 
though Charles might have feared that Ferdinand would en- 
ter into ſome league for the duke of Bretagne's defence, he 
had an infallible way to prevent him: and that was, to reitore 
him Rouffillon, which was of much leſs conſequence than 
 - Bretagne to the crown of France, Henry VII. who had a 

. manifeſt intereſt to oppoſe that enterprize, was embarraile 

with affairs that probably would hinder him from medling 
with thoſe of others. It was preciſely at the time, when the 
earl of Warwick began to appear in Ireland. As for the 
Low-Countries, Charles had not much to fear from thence. 
Philip the Sovereign was {till a minor. Maximilian his fa- 
ther and guardian, who governed theſe provinces in his name, 

N | Was 


Norfolk. There was moſt danger from thoſe parts, by reaſon &c, 
| of the neighbourhood of the Low-Countries. When he was 


poet laureat 


dhe war with France was renewed this year on account of 0 


Mean while, Henry was not eaſy ſince the earl of Lin- The king 


4 9 "or. * | | | K. 8 
coln's retiring into Flanders. He knew the dutcheſs of Bur- Ge ITY 


ſures to op- 


gundy to be haughty and enterprizing ®, and powerful enough poſe hisene- 


| to affilt ſuch as would attempt to diſturb him. The earl of wies. 


F , » a : : - H il 
Lincoln's retreat into Flanders, preſently after Simnel's Baca. 


| arrival in Ireland, left him no room to queſtion, there was a Hollingſh. 
deſign formed between the earl and the dutcheſs of Burgundy, Stew. 
to ſupport the pretended earl of Warwick. So, fearing the 

ſtorm would divide and fall upon him both from Flanders and 

| Ircland, he reſolved to have two armies, under the command 

| of the duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford, to be ready 

| at the ſame time to oppoſe the deſcent of the Flemings and 

| the Iriſh, if they ſhould think of attacking England, Mean Re ic 
while, as he was not afraid of an invaſion before ſummer, he Norfolk and 


| telolved to improve the lciſure the winter ſeaſon afforded him. Suſtolæk. 
N il: taking a 


: 4 Hall, 
2 progreſs into the eaſtern counties of Suffolk and Bacon. 


> This year, on November 275 king h The lord Bacon obſerves, ſhe had 
Henry granted Bernard Andrews, his the ſpirit of a man, and the malice of a 
„an annuity of ten marks. Wemag. p. 535. PEN 


| Ejaer's Fæd, tom, 12, p. 317, 


come. 
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H. VII. come to St. Edmunſbury, he heard, that the Marquiſs « 


1487. Dorſet was haſtening to clear himſelf of ſome imputations laid 
to his charge, and to offer his ſervice, But the king believing 
that after what he had lately done to the queen dowager, 
the marquiſs her brother could have no great afeQtion for him, 
refuſed to receive him, and ſent the earl of Oxford to meet 
him with orders to carry him to the Tower. He Jet him know 
however, that after the troubles were appeaſed he ſhould wil 
lingly hear him, and if he cauſed him to be arreſted, it was 
purely to provide for his own ſafety, by preventing his heark. 
ening to thoſe that might give him ill advice l. Then he 
Hie retires to came to Norwich *, from whence he went in pilgrimage to 
London. our lady of Walſingham!, after which he returned to Lon- 
Ef don n. 5 
The earl of It was not till the beginning of May, that the earl of Lin- 
Lincoln ar- * 8 . 
"vec in Ire- Coln, the lord Lovel, and Martin Swart, failed for Ireland, 
land. with the two thouſand Germans raiſed by the Ducheſs of Bur- 
May. . gundy at her own expence. Preſently after their arrival at 
drogen Dublin, they proceeded to the coronation of the pretendel 
Dublin, king, which was performed with great ſolemnity, in the pre- 
J. Ware. fence of the earl of Kildare, the chancellor, and the reſt of 
the great officers. He was crowned with a crown taken from 
the head of the virgin's ſtatue in St. Mary's church, There 
were but two or three biſhops that refuſed to acknowledge the 
Hit, Irel, new kinga. The hiſtory of Ireland ſays, that the pretended 
ſovereign ſummoned a kind of Parliament, where the clergy 
granted the pope a ſubſidy, for fear the court of Rome {ſhould 
take occaſion from theſe proceedings to trouble them. _ 
308 3 The coronation being over, a great council was held to 
al conſult what was next to be done. Their ſucceſs in Ireland, 
Bacon, where not a {word was drawn for Henry, made them ex- 
pect great matters in England. The leaders fancied, the) 
were in a much better condition to overthrow Henry, than 
Henry himſelf was when he paſſed into England to overtnrow 
Richard III. They ſcarce doubted of ſucceſs, being ſure, © 
they imagined, the Engliſh for the moſt part would riſe ut 
their favour. However, ſome were for making Ireland ti 


i Adding, that he ſhould always be offering to our lady of Walſinghen 
able, (When he cleared Hiinſelf) to make was looked upon as impious and itte 


him reparation. Bacon p. 386. ligious. Camb. in Norfolk. _ 
k Where hekept his Coriſtraas, Hall, m By the way of Cambridge. Hay 
fol. 9. | fol. 9. Hollingſh, p. 1430. 


I This place was once famous un Namely, the archbiſhop of Cai 
throughout Lagland for pilgrimazes to and Tuam, and the biſhops of Cloz'f 
the virgin Ma. /. For in thoſe days, and Oilory, Rymer's Fad, tom, Ja 
Whoever had not made a viſit and an p. 332. Ty | 
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ſeat of the war. They alledged, as the chief reaſon, that H. VII. 


Henry would never venture to come over in perſon, or in caſe 
he quitted England, his abſence would occaſion in the king- 


dom inſurrections which would greatly promote the affairs of 


the new king. Had this advice been taken, Henry would 
have been very much embarraſſed. In that caſe, he mult 
have had two ſtrong armies on foot, one to ſubdue Ireland, 
the other to keep all quiet in England. It is eaſy to ſee that 
at ſuch a juncture it would not have been prudent to leave Eng- 
land without troops, both by reaſon of the correſpondents, 
the rebels might have there, and the neighbourhood of the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, who would not have taken advantage of 


ſuch a neglect. According]y, Henry, as I obſerved, had al- 


ready reſolved to have two armies. But others on the con- 
trary repreſented, that Ireland was not able to pay the Ger- 
man troops, much leſs maintain a long war, 'I hat beſides, 
the ſtanding upon the defenſive in Ireland was not the way to 


dethrone Henry, but the attacking him in. England, where it 


was likely, they would meet with many friends. "This ad- 
vice was ſtrengthened by another reaſon, which was not al- 
jedged, but however was the real motive thereof, namely, 
that the Germans and Iriſh were in hopes of making their 
fortunes in England, whereas in Ireland, they had ſcarce 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt. So, it was reſolved to pals immediately 
into England, in the ſame veſſels that had tranſported the Ger- 
mans. "Mean while, Henry hearing of the earl of Lincoln's 
arrival in Ireland with the foreign troops, was no longer em- 
barraſſed, ſince he had only to defend himſelf from one quar- 


1487. 


ter. Ivy giving orders, that all his forces ſhould affemble Henry at- 
near Coventry, he repaired in perſon to that city, which lies ſembles his 
in the center of the kingdom, till he had certain advice * Loom nth 


| the deſigns of his enemies. 


Hall. 


Some time after, he heard that Simnel was landed in Lan- Simnel ar- 


albire ?, in company with the ear!s of Lincoln and Kildare, ;. 


the lord Lovel and the German general. Sir Thomas Prough- Fla 5 


ton joining the rebels with a ſmall body of Engliſh, they "all Holliughh, 


marched together towards York, without committing any act 
of hoſtility in their rout, in order to draw the people to their 


ide. But they found themſelves deceived in their expecta- 


| tion. Not a man, except what Broughton had brought, took | 
up arms in their favour, the Engliſh not liking at all to. re- 


ceive a king at the hands of the Iriſh and Germans. The 
earl of Lincoln, who commanded the army, had refolved to 


o He landed at the Pyle of Fowdiey ncar Lancaſter,” Hall, fol. 9. 
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Bacon. 
Hall. 
Theearl of 
Lincoln re- 
ſolves to 
fight. 
The king 
marches to 
Notting- 
bam. 
Hall. 
Bacon. 


Battle of 
Stoke. 
June 6. 
Hall. 
Bacon. 
Hollingſh. 


Th 12 King 
ge 8 the 


victory. 


THE HIS IT OR T 

avoid fighting, in expectation of being joined by great num— 
bers of male- contents. But ſeeing the people's coldneſs, he 
thought he ſhould come to a battle as ſoon as poſſible, leſt bis 
army, which was but eight thouſand ſtrong, ſhould diminiſh 
inſtead of increaſing, So changing his rout on a ſudden, he 
marched towards Newark, in hopes to become maſter of tha! 
place before the king ſhould arrive, 

Mean while, Henry was advanced as far as Nottingham, 
where he held a council cf war, He had yet drawn togethc, 
but fix thouſand men, and for that reaſon ſeveral adviſed him ic 
decline fighting till the reſt ef the troops which were expccicd, 
had joined him. But he was of another opinion. As he 
could not believe that the carl of Lincoln had formed ſuch at, 
enterprize, without aſſurances of being aſſiſted, he judged it 
requiſite to give him battle without delay. Two days after 


he ſaw his army reinforced with five or ſix thouſand men ? 
whereupon all the reaſons againſt the reſolution he had key: 


entirely vaniſhed. As foon as he had reviewed the new 
troops, he detached ſeveral parties of IightHhorſe to diſcover the 
earl of Lincoln's deſigns; and being informed he was advanc- 


ing towards Newark, reſolved to prevent him. To that end 


he marched with ſuch expedition, that he encamped between 
the enemies army and Newark. The ear] of Lincoln ad- 


Ga it 


vanced that day to a little village called Stoke, where he en- 


camped on the fide of a hill. Next morning, being June the 
6th a, Henry offered him battle, leaving only in the plan a 
ſpace to ſerve for the field, But he was debarred of one 
great advantage, in that the ground being narrow, would no: 
allow him to extend the front of his army, which was more. 
numerous than that of the enemy, For wh ich reaſon he was 
forced to draw up his army into three lines, having taken 
care to place in the firſt all his beſt troops to the number ci 
ix thouſand men. Probably the earl of Lincoln had deſign— 
edly choſen that ground, in hopes, that if he could defeat the 
king's firſt line, they would fall foul on the reſt of the army 
and put them in diſorder, as it happened to Richard III. in 


the battle of Buſworth. And indeed, it was the king's fil 


line only that fought. They {tood for three hours the efforts 
of the Germans, who being uſed to war, and well diſciplinec, 
fought with great order, and inſpired the Iriſh with courage. 


p With them came George Talbot hath a liſt of them. Vit. Hen. VII 


Y LL 


carl of Shrewſbury, the lord Strange, JI Hall, Stow, and Hollingfhcad |: 
Sir Jo! un Cheney, and of other knights it was the 16th; and Sir J. Ware 5 
and gentlemen at leaſt three-1core and 2cth, 


ten, Bacon, p. 587, Polydore Virgil 


At 


with the rebels. It is true, moſt of them were puniſhed © aly B 


At length the earls of | ola: and Kildare „ and Martin H. VII. 
Swart being ſlain on the place, and moſt of the Germans killed 1487. 
or wounded, the Iriſh took to flight, not being able alone to 
reſiſt the Engliſh. It is ſaid, there were at eaſt four thou- The earl of 
ſand killed on the ſide of the rebels; and halt of the king's firſt vgs 


line. Which ſhows with what oblti 8 it was fought on Hall. 


both ſides“. en 
Among the priſoners were found the new king of Ireland; Hollingſh, 


he 5 18 
become Lainbert Simnel as before, and the prieſt his compa : taken and 


nion and inſtructor. Henry, either out of generolity or po- made the 


licy, was pleaſed to give Simne: his life, and to honour with 3 den 
the office of turn-ſpit i in his kitchen, the perſon that had boldly r e 
aſpired to the throne, and even worn a crown. Some time Hall. 
ifter he was 3 to be one of the king's faulconers, in 

which office he died. As for the prieſt, he was immediately The prieſt is 
committed cloſe priſoner, and heard of no more. Some ima- ea 
cined he was privately put to death, others, that the king was Racon. 
pleaſed to ſpare his life, in order to learn the moſt ſecret cir- Helling. 
cumſtances of the conſpiracy, and perhaps, to confront him 


with the guilty, if there was occaſion. However it does not 


appear in hiſtory, that Henry made any diſcovery by that 


means; at leaſt, there was nothing divulged. If the queen 
dowager was in the plot, ſhe could not be more rigorouſly 
puniſhed than ſhe was ready; unleſs ſhe was brought to the 
ſcaffold, As for the ducheſs of Buroundy, ſhe had no occa- 


ſion to fear any proceedings againſt her. It is ſaid the king 


was extremely ſorry for the death of the earl of Lincoln, which 


robbed him of the ſatisfaction of knowing all the particulars _ 

of the plot. As for the lord Lovel, ſome ſay he was drowned The lord 
in attempting to ſwim the Trent; others affirm, he was {ſlain Love! ap- 
in the battle, Some again report, that he ſpent the reſidue of man“ 


more, 
his life in a cave. Be this as it will, he appeared no more Hall; 
from that time. Bacon, 


Preſently after the battle the king marched to Lincoln, 8. veral ſuf 


where he made ſome ſtay, and then went to York. In bis pected per- 


pected per 
way, were tried many perſons accuſed of holding intelligence = 

by fines, the king's ſole aim being to fill his coffers : and 11 
therefore he choſe rather that theſe trials ſhould | be ended by Hollingſh 


— 
oo 


Sir James Ware ſays, it was Th o- that he eſcaped to Witherſlack, a manor 


mas Fitzgerald, who according to him © Fhis in Weſtmorelend, where he hved 
3 erroncoully cal ied the earl, that was a good while 1ncognito among his date 
killed, | nants, and where he dled and was bu- 
* In this battle Sir Thomas Bro ugh⸗ ried; his grave being known, and to 
ton is faid by our hiſtorians bo ta, Lslſo; be ſeen at this day, Camden. Lancath, 
but Cameen ſays, it is a miſtak“, and 


4< 


22 com- 
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VVT 
commiſſioners of his own appointing, or by a court martial, 
than by the uſual courſe of juſtice, which was not ſo favorable 
to his deſign. For, in accuſations of this nature, the laws of 
England admit of no medium between death and abſolute diſ- 
charge, and the king would have neither. But commiſſioners 
and court martials are not ſo ſtrictly confined to the letter of 
the law *, but judge in a more arbitrary manner. Therefore 
the frequent incroachment, of what is called in England the 
martial law, upon the privileges of the people, has been the 
cauſe of reducing it within juſt bounds, ſo that it cannot take 


place but by an act of parliament made for that purpoſe u. As 


for adminiſtring juſtice by commiſſioners, it is true the king 
has ſtil] that prerogative, but then he ſeldom uſes it, and in cer- 


_ tain caſes only by commiſſions of Oyer and Terminer 1 


they are called. It is certain, Henry upon this occaſion diſ- 
covered his covetous and ſelfiſh temper. He pretended to fa- 
vour the guilty in ſparing their lives: but this clemency was 
more than balanced by his ſeverity, in ſtripping them of their 
poſſeſſions. The crime they were charged with was not of 
having aſſiſted the rebels, but of having raiſed and diſperſed a 
report ſome days before the battle, that the royal army was 
cut in piece. The king ſuppoſing that ſuch a report was 


ſpread only to diſcourage his friends, and hinder them from 
bringing him troops, made ſtrict inquiry after thoſe that were 


ſuſpected of this new fort of crime. As his ſole aim was to 
make an advantage of the fines and confiſcations, the perſons 
commiſſioned for judges were more ready and leſs ſcrupulous 


to favour his deſign, than if the lives of the parties accuſed 


had been at ſtake. It may be eaſily gueſſed the king made 


Bacon, 


Bu'l in fa- 
vour of the 
rebels. 
Aug. 5. 
Act. Pub. 


Xii, P. 324. 


choice of the fitteſt perſons for his purpoſe. His hiſtorian 
ſays, that Henry'> progress to Lincoln and Vork, was more 
like an itinerary circult of juſtice, than a king's progres to 
viſit his counties. 

When the king had drawn what he wanted from the guilty 
or ſuſpected perſons, he ſent for a papal. commiſſion, to 1m- 
power the archbiſhop of Canterbury to abſolve thoſe that had 
incurred the penalty of excommunication decreed by the bul! 
before-mentioned. The pope in the commiſſion took for 
antes, that they who had attempted to diſturb Henry in the 


t Martial Law depends upon the juſt murder, 3 Init, 52. But temporary 
but arbitrary power and plealure of the acts of oartiame at have of late enable 0 
King, or his lieutenant. See Jacob ſub our kings to hold courts martial in time 


voce Martial Law. of peace. See q and 5 Will. and Ma, 
u The putting any man to deatk by c. 13. 
martial law, in time of peace, was ad- W Two 0:4 French words, ſignifying 


Jucg ed to be againſt Mag na Charta, and to Hear and Determine. 


poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the crown, were ſtruck with remorſe, and there- H. VII. 
fore he was willing, from a motive of charity, to eaſe their 1487. 
conſcience. But it was evident, that this was only for a fur- | 
ther ſupport of the king's title. 
At the ſame time Innocent VIII. ſent a bull to reſtrain a Another 
little the privileges of ſanctuary, It ran, that if thieves, mur- TS 
derers, robbers, regiſtred as ſanctuary-men, ſhould ſally out Bacon. 
and commit freſh offences, and enter again, in ſuch caſe they 
might be taken out of their ſanctuaries by the king's officers. 
That as for debtors who had taken ſanctuary to defraud their 
creditors, their perſons only ſhould be protected, but their 
goods out of e ſhould be liable to ſeizure, As for trai- 
tors, the king was allowed to appoint them keepers in their 
ſanctuaries to prevent their eſcape. Certainly it was a great 
abuſe to make churches ſerve to protect villains. It had been 
long complained of in England, and probably the king had 
applied for a reformation, but could obtain only what we have 
juſt ſeen, Alexander VI. confirmed this bull in 1493. 
In the king's progreſs to Lincoln and York, he had fre- The queen 
quent occaſion to perceive that his partiality to the houſe of N og 
Vork, and injurious treatment of his queen in refuſing to Hall.“ 
have her crowned, were the main ſprings of the people's diſ- Stow. 
content. So, contrary to his inclination, and with a ſole view We 
to prevent future troubles, he reſolved at laſt to do her that 
juſtice. He came to London the beginning of November, 
where he made a triumphant entry. Next day he went in 
proceſſion to St. Paul's, and had Te Deum ſung for his vic- 
tory over the rebels. Be was very glad to render it as con- 
ſpicuous as poſhble, in order to ſtrike terror into his enemies. 
Then he commiſſione] the duke of Pedford to execute the AR. Pub. 
office of high- ſteward at the queen's coronation, which was Xii. P. 328. 
performed on the 25th of November, with the uſual ſolemni- 
ties. Ihe queen was then one and twenty years old, and had 
now been married two years. So the king's affected delay of 
her coronation, could not but be deemed a conſequence of a 
ſettled deſign to humble the houſe of York, and the queen in 
particular, whom the king conſidered as his rival. Accor- 


| 

| dingly, as it was eaſily perceived that his reſolution to have 

1 her crowned immediately after Simnel's affair was the effect 

e of his fear, he was not thanked for it, becauſe he was be- 
lieved to do it with regret. He likewiſe releafed the marquiſs Marquiſs of 

' of Dorſet without examination, probably to give the people Porſet tet 

" ſome ſatisfaction. He intended to have it thought an act of 7 9" 

ne | S Bacon. 

Ja, grace, and withal to leave the marquiſs in the tear of being ſtill Hollingſb. 

_ called to an account. But it is to be preſumed, that ſince he 
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H. VII. was ſo little inclined to ſhow mercy to the Yorkiſts, he wou'd 

1487. not have diſcharged the marquiſs ſo eaſily, had there bcen proofs 

to convict him. 

Embaſſy to "Towards the end of the year, Henry ſent a folemn embaſſ 

3 to the pope, wherein the ambaſſador that was ſpokeſman di- 

© ftinguiſhed himſelf by his exceſſive encomiums of the king 
his maſter. His praiſes would have paſted for extravagant, if 
his commendations of the pope had not made them ſcem very 
moderate. 

Troubles in During the king's ſtay at York *, after the battle of Stoke, 


Scotland. blie dd : 885 
| l | UTDances 0 Aa A | 4 (] 
Buchanan. Publie diſturbances in Scotland gave him an opportunity to 


Hall. enter into a negotiation with James III. from which he hoped 


Stou. to reap ſome advanta e I have ſpoken of James's character 
Howingh. in the reign of Edward IV, and ſhown how odious he had 
rendered himſelf to his nobles, even to their being forced 0 
hang his favorites. The war made upon him by Edward IV 
and his danger of being dethroned, ſeemed to have ſomethi ing 
moderated his paſſions, or at leaſt obliged him to ſhow them 
leſs. But the death of prince Alexander his brother, and of 
Edward IV. and the troubles in England during the reign of 
Richard IT'. giving room to believe he had nothing more to 
fear, he returned to his former courſes. Without reflecting 
on the riſk he had run, he entirely gave himſelf up to a ne vi 
ſett of favorites, men of mean birth, and no leſs odious to t 
nation than the former. Bur this was a trifle in comp 9 0 
of the deſign he afterwards formed. As he harboured in his 
breaſt a violent deſire of revenge upon the great men who Nag 
offended him, he reſolved to diſpatch : at once all thoſe wl 
ne conſidered as his principal enemies. Jo that end he ca- 
relied th m exc eedingly, and became very familiar with them, 
the better to ſurpriſe them. When by this diftimuletion RE 
had drawn aimolt all of them to court, he communicated | 
deſign to the earl of Douglaſs, and told him, he did not 15 
{En to neglect ſo fair an opportunity of deliroying all his. 
nemies at once. Douzlais feigned to approve his refolutio! 
but privately warned the lords of their danger, and fetired 
v ith them from court. The king being diſappointed, reſolved 
to execute his deſign by open force, and levied troops for that 
urpcſe; but the lords likewiſe armed for th eir defence. As all 
mutual confidence was deſtroyed, and nothing to be expected 
from an agreement with ſuch a prince, they found means to 
gain His ſon, by making him apprehenſive, they were going 


* Hall and Hollingſhead ſay, that it he ſpent the rele of the ſummer, fol. 17, 


was during his ſtay at Newcaſtle, her p. 1432. Stowò, p. 472. 
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to deliver Scotland to the king of England, if he would not H. VII. 
put himſelf at their head. As ſoon as the prince had joined 1487. 
the lords, their party grew ſo powerful, that the king begin- 
ning to repent his enterprize, propoſed an agreement. But 
he was told, there was no other way to a reconciliation, than 
the king's reſignation of the crown to his ſon, All hopes of 

2ACC vaniſhing upon that propoſal, James ſhut himſelf up in 
the caſtle of Edinbu rgh, from whence he diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to the pope, and the kings A France and E ngland, to 
defire their aſſiſtance. 

It was in September, whilſt Henry was at Vork, that the Treaty of 
ambaſſadors of Scotland came to him, under colour of treat- 0 5 1 ge. 
ing of ſome differences CONCEININY the fiſhery of the river Scotland, 
Eike. Henry, who had an adm rable talent of turning all Ac. Pub. 
things to his advantage, though it this a good opportunity to be 15 xl. . 
rid at once of the queen his mother-in-law and her two daugh- e 
ters, by marrying them in Scotland. For that purpoſe he ſent 
to king James, Richard Fox biſhop of Exeter, and Sir Richard 
Edgecomb, ho agreed with him? upon the following arti- 
cles, wich their maſter's good plcaſure. 

J. That purſuant to a former agreement, the marquifs of Severa 
Ormond, a Scotchman, ſhould marry Catherine, the third watches a- 


greed upon. 
daughter of Edward IV. Nov. 28. 
II. That king James ſhould eſpouſe Elizabeth widow of f 329% 
Edward IV. and mother to the queen of England. i 


III. That James duke of Rot! hay, « eldeſt fon of the ki ng of 
Scotland, ſhould marry another ef Edward IV's dau: ohters. 

IV. That the king of England ſhould relignef for ever to the 
king of Scotland, the town of Berwick. 

. hat, in order to ſettle the articles and a e of the 
three marriages, committioners om both fides ſhould meet at 
Edinburgh the 24th of January next, and another aſſembly be 
held upon the ſame ſubject | in May. 

VI. T hat the two kings thoud have an interview in July. 

VII. Laftly, That the truce concluded between the two 
kingdoms being to expire July the 3d, 1488, ſhould be pro- 
lonzed to the 11k of Se eptember 1489. 

As for the ſuccours which james ex pected 1000 Henry, 
they were not mentioned in theſe mierte Probably, 
king James's ambaſſadors were ſatisſied with a verbal promiſe. 

Henry ratified theſe articles the 20th of December, but the p. 331. 
wing of Scotland's ratification is not with Henry's in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts. Perhaps James was prevented 


On November 28. Rymer's Fœd. tom il. p. 329. 
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H. VII. by the troubles in his kingdom, which daily increaſed, and 
1487. cauſed this project to vaniſh into air, as will be ſeen under the 
next year, 
Affairs of The war continued all this time in the Low: Conia be- 
the Low- tween Charles VIII. and Maximilian, to the advantage of the 
Countries, 
p. Daniel. firſt, whoſe troops ſurprized St. Omer and Terouenne. Some 
time after, Maximilian having cauſed the lord Ruffingheim to 
be carried away and conducted to Wilvorde, the priſoner 
found means to eſcape and retire to Gaunt. Upon his arrival, 
he excited the Gantois to revolt, and take up arms againſt 
Maximilian. This war was of very great conſequence with 
regard to the affairs of Bretagne, of which it is neceſſary at 
preicnt to give a particular though brief account, becauſe 


they are to be the ſubject of the hiſtory of the hve following 


| years, 
Aﬀiirzof The king of France and the lords of Bretagne had treated 


Bretazne. together with very different views. The lords imagined, it 
£ATLECN.IEC, | » , 
Hall. was an excellent means to ſecure them from the deſigns of their 
Bacon. duke; and Charles perceived, it was an infallible way to con- 


quer Bretagne. 


Charl. vil. In the beginning of the ſpring 1487, Charles ſent four ar- 


males great mies into Bretagne, from ſour different quarters. The firſt 
Prog: CISIN 


"Bretagne, alone was fix thouſand ſtrong, which exceeded already the 


number he had promiſed to find by the treaty. Upon news 
of the invaſion, the duke of Bretagne ſeeing himſelf forſaken 
by almolt all his barons, retired into the center of his country, 
being accompanied by the duke of Orleans, the prin-e of 
Orange, the carl of Dunois, and ſome other | rench lords of 
the duke of Orleans's party. He ſtaid ſome time at Maletroit, 
where he very haſtily aſſembled an army of fixtcen thouſand 
men, ill-armed, and undiſc' plined, by reafon of the long peace 
Bretagne had enjoyed, | 
The duke's court was in ſo great conſternation, that none 
knew what courſe to dale to reſiſt ſo formidable an invaſion. 
| Indeed, means were found to engage the lord d'Albret, then in 
Navarre, to take the duke's part, on promiſe of a marriage 
with the princeſs Ann, heireh of Breta:ne. The duke him- 
ſelf, and all the reſt of the lords, the duke of Orleans except- 
ed, gave it under their hands to procure him that marriage, 
bur-without intention to perform their word. The duke of 
Bretagne did not think him conſiderable enough for his 
daughter. The earl of Dunois deſigned to marry the young 
princeſs to the duke of Orleans, and the prince of Orange was 
privately labouring to procure this rich match for the king of 
the Romans. Thus the engagement was only intended to 


perſwade 
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perſwade the lord d' Albret to withdraw two troops of men at I. VII. 
arms, which he had in the French Army, and ſend them into 
the duke of Bretagne's ſervice. Poor refuge upon fo preſſing 
an occaſion | | f 
Mean while, the French being joined in one body, ad— 
vanced into the country, and laid ſiege to Ploermel. The 
duke of Bretagne immediately marched to the relief of that 
place, but had the mortification to ſee himſelf forſaken by 
his army, of which there remained not with him above four 
thouſand men. Surprized at this unexpected accident, he re- 
tired to Vannes. But the French, now maſters of Ploermel, 
purſued him ſo briſkly, that he was obliged to embark in great 
diſorder, and ſhut himſelf up in Nantz. The French taking 
advantage of this conſternation, took Vannes and Dinant, 
and then beſieged Nantz. Some time before, the duke had 
ſent the earl of Dunois to England to deſire aſſiſtance. But 
though the earl had embarked four ſeveral times, contrary 
winds had fill hindered him from purſuing his voyage. Mean 
while, the marſhal de Rieux head of the male-contents, per- 
ceiving king Charles ſo ill obſerved the treaty, complained of 
it in ſtrong terms. But inſtead of receiving any ſatisfaction, 
he was told, that great offence was taken at his boldneſs. 
Whilſt Charles was employed in the ſiege of Nantz, he Embaſty of 
heard, the king of England had obtained a ſignal victory over France to 
his enemies, and the affair of the pretended earl of Warwick wy none 
was entirely ended. Till then he had believed him fo em- Ban. 
barraſſed at home, that he had not vouchſafed to ſay any Hall. 
thing to him concerning the war with Bretagne. But when Helliagch. 
he knew him freed from his troubles, he ſent ambaſſadors to 
try to divert him from any deſign he might have to interpoſe 
in that affair. i e 
The ambaſſadors found the king at Leiceſter, where they Aue French 
had their audience. They told him, that the king their ambaſſagors 
maſter conſidering him as his beſt friend, had ſent them to im- diſcourſe to 
part to him the ſucceſs of his arms in Flanders, and withal * King. 
to congratulate him upon his victory over his rebellious ſub- _ 
jects : That they were moreover charged to tell him, that the 
king their maſter was forced to enter into a juſt war with the 
duke of Bretagne, who had received the duke of Orleans, 
declared enemy of France, not to protect him, but folely with 
a view to aid him to raiſe commotions in the kingdom, by 
lending him the aſſiſtance of his arms: That the king of 
France could not omit taking proper meaſures to prevent his 
pernicious deſigns, and therefore his war with the duke of 
Bretagne was properly defenſive only, though he had cauſed 
| | an 
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H. VII. an army to enter his dominions : That he that gave the me 
1497 7. blow, was not to be deemed the aggreſſor, but he that gay 
the provocation : That the duke of Bretagne could not deny 
that he had harboured in his dominions, nay, in his very 
court, French rebels, and formed plots with them very pre. 
judicial to France, without being able to complain of any 
injury: That therefore the king their maſter hoped from hi, 
wiſdom and juſtice, that before he concerned himſelf in the 
war, he would weigh the ill conſequences of a protection given 
to rebellious ſubjects, contrary to the law of nations, and the 
molt ſolemn treaties, particularly by a Homager : That if he 
was obliged to the duke of Bretagne, on the other hand, he 
had not, doubtleſs, forgot the aid he had received from the 
king of France, when the duke of Bretagne had not on}; 
abandoned him, but was even going to deliver him to hi; 
enemy: That this aid was given contrary to the intereſt of 
France, fince it would be better for her, that a tyrant, 194, 

to all his ſubjects, ſhould reign in England, than fuc! 
prince as himſelf : That therefore, the king their. maſter 
hoped, he would not undertake the defence of the hike 
Bretagne in ſo ill-grounded a quarrel, but on the coutrar; 
aſſiſt his real friend, or at leaſt, ſtand neuter. 

The king's The :mbaſſadois avoiding, as a. rock, to ſpeak of the 

8 maſter's deſign to conquer Bretagne, th e king thought ne 

"rang proper to mention it in his anſwer, though 1t was not. 955 
cult to perceive it through all their diſgulſes He eon 
himſelf with telling them, that of all perſons, he wa: ma 
obliged to the king of France, and the duke of Bretag 
For which reaſon he was extremely deſirous to give them 
both real marks of his gratitude, That therefore he would, 


on the preſent occaſion, diſcharge the duty of a true friend, 


by endeavouring amicably to end their difterences, and des 
ſpeedily ſend them ambaſſadors to offer his ce avon. 
The king Henry was not ſo blind, but he ſaw the king . France: 
has a wrong intent. But unhappily for Bretagne, he was pole let Sos 


the war of notion, that Charles would never be able to execute his s del 4 

Bretazne, His belief was founded upon the forces of Bretagne, which 

Ibid. had hitherto ſucceſsfully reſiſted France; upon the natural” 
levity of the French, who are eaſily diſcouraged by difficult 55 
upon the trouble the duke of Orleans could raiſe in the king 
dom, by means of his friends; and upon the diverſion, the 
king of the Romans could make in Flanders. Purſuant to 
this notion, which appeared afterwards to be very wrong, i? 
reſolved to become only mediator, without ſending any e. 
fective ſu; »Piics to the duke of Bretagne. He did 8 oe 
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that king Charles would conſent to an accommodation, for H. VII. 
fear of drawing upon him the arms of England. Indeed, it 1487. 
was evidently the intereſt of the Engliſh to prevent the ruin | 
of Bretagne, and therefore Charles muſt have thought, they 
would ule their utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe his deſign. Ac- 
cordingly, Henry building upon this foundation, that Bretagne 
could not be ſubdued, if England ſerioufly eſpouſed her quar- 
rel, and that Charles would not believe him fo impolitic as 
to ſuffer that duchy to become a province of France, imagined 
he would readily accept of his mediation, and deſiſt from his 
enterprize. He hoped to reap from thence two conſiderable 
advantages. Firſt, the reputation of making peace between 
the two princes, to whom he was equally obliged. The 
ſecond was much more important to him. As he was natu- 
rally very covetous, and as the deſire of amafling riches was 
the chief end of all his projects, he perceived this affair would 
furniſh an occaſion to demand money of the parliament, under 
colour of afliſting Bretagne, and that he might keep the money 
without employing it =. LL 

Purſuant to this ſcheme, he fent ambaſſadors to king He offers his 
Charles to offer his mediation, and in caſe it was accepted, nation to 
the ambaſſadors had orders to make the ſame offer to the bn the 

| * | . CPS Princes, 

duke of Bretagne. Charles was then employed in the ſiege Charles ace 
of Nantz, and as he hoped to be ſoon maſter of the place, cepts of it, 
ſaw nothing more aſter that, capable of hindering him from 3 
entirely conquering Bretagne. So, all his endeavours tended Stow. 
only to manage, that the king of England ſhould not aſſiſt 
the duke of Bretagne before the taking of Nantz. When. 
the ambaſſadors offered him the mediation of the king their 
maſter, he anſwered with great diſſimulation, he willingly 
conſented that the king of England ſhould act not only as 
mediator between him and the duke of Bretagne, but allo as 


— —— 


judge, and abſolute umpire of the peace. He was in hopes, 


either the duke of Bretagne would reject the propoſal, or if 
he accepted it, he ſhould poſſibly gain time till the taking of 
Nantz ; after which, he conſidered himſelf as maſter of Bre- 
tagne. | . ns 

The ambailadors imagining they had ſurmounted the great- The duke 
elt difficulty, repaired to the duke of Bretagne, who was ſhut Bn ite 
up in Nantz, and made him the ſame offer from their maſter. My 
The duke of Oilcans told them in the name of that prince, 


a 6 | - : 1 = 
2 Belides, he was poſſeſſed with many into their hands, Bacon, p. 590. 
iet fears touching his own people, * Chriſtopher Uriwick his Chaplains 
zud therefore was loth to put weapons Ibid, 


that 
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H. VII. that at a time when his country was invaded, and ready to be 
— ſwallowed up by the French, he expected rather an effective 
ſupply from the king of England, than a mediation, which 
muſt be fruitleſs, ſince nothing was more eaſy than to pro- 
long the negotiation till Bretagne was loſt : That he intreat- 
ed the king t to remember the favours he had received in Bre. 
tagne, and conſider of what conſequence it was to England 
to hinder that dukedom from becoming a province of France, 
Charles The ambaſſadors returning with this anſwer to king Charles, 
makes this he took occaſion to tell them, that for his part, he was very 
retuſal turn 
to his ad. deſirous of peace, as plainly appeared by his propoſal, but 
vantage, was ſorry to find that the duke of Bretagne, beſet by the 
duke of Orleans, would never conſent, without being forced 
by the continuation of the war. This he artfully inſtilled 
into the ambaſſadors, who at their return into England, told 
the king, it was proper to leave the duke of Pretagne in his 
preſent ill circumſtances, that he might be induced of himſelf 
to deſire the rejected mediation. 
The earl of Mean while, the ſiege of Nantz was vigorouſly carried on“. 
Donois Charles, probably, would have at laſt taken the place, had 
cauſes the 
ſege of not the earl of Dunois been detained in Lower Bretagne by 
Nantz to be contrary winds. Whilſt he was in thoſe parts, the inhabi 
raid. tants of the country hearing their duke was beſieged in is 
aſſembled to the number of fixty thouſand men, with a 
ſolution to relieve him.. The earl of Dunois perceiving res 
in this diſpoſition, put himſelf at their head, and approached 
Nantz, the French not daring to attack the undiſciplined 
multitude. On the contrary, they contracted their quarters 
for their better defence, and ſo left the earl of Dunois 
free to throw ſuccours into the town: Which done, be 
ſuddenly retired, not deſiring to fight the French army 
Fenris with ſuch troops. This fo ſeaſonable a relief, obliged the 
confirn ein French to retire, in deipair of taking the place. Ther ailing 
les wrong of the ſiege confirmed Henry in his belief, that the conquet 
3 7 of of Bretagne was too difficult for France. So, perſiſting fi! 
Bretagne. in h1s reſolution to ſtand neuter, he had not even the thougit 
f ſending ſuccours to the duke of Bretagne. He pretended 
ace to have his intereſt at heart, but it was ony to 


l. procure a ſubſidy from the parliament, which he had fun 


H 


1 
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b During this ſiege, king Charles, the duke of Bretagne. Accordint), 
the better to maintain his Ciſimulation, Henry diſpatched the abbot of Abing* x 
ſent Bernard lord d' Aubigney to king don, Sir Richard Edgecombe, a 
Henry, earneſtly detiring him, to make Chri iſtopher Urſwick to 1 Hal. 
an end in ſeme manner or other of this fol. 14, Bacon, . 590. Hollingib. 
war and controveriy between him and p. 1432, 
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mon. 


Na. 


moned for the gth of November. Mean while, he ſent H. VII. 
again the ſame ambaſſadors to king Charles and the duke of 1 487. 
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Bretagne, under colour of being perfectly informed of the 
tate of the affair, in order to lay it before the parliament, 
though he knew beforehand what anſwer they were to bring 
back. | 
About this time Edward lord Woodville, the queen's uncle, Woodville 
defired the king's licenſe to go and ſerve the duke of Bretagne Aa 7 
with a troop of voluntiers. Henry denied his requeſt, not ee - 
thinking proper to aid one of the parties when he was offer- Bretagne. 
ing them his mediation, Neverthe'eſs Woodville failed from Ne, 
the Ile of Wight (of Which he was governor] with four notions, 
hundred men into Bretagne. This aid, though inconſiderable, 
made a great noiſe at the court of France. Charles public- 
ly complained of it; but as Henry denied that the lord 
Woodville had carried theſe troops to the duke with his con- 
ſent, was contented with that ſatisfaction. He was very care- 
ful, at ſuch a juncture, not to quarrel with Henry for ſo ſmall 
a matter. | 

Before the Engliſh ambaſſadors arrived in Bretagne, there The lords of 
had been in that country a revolution prejudicial to the king Bretagne are 
of France's affairs. Ihe lords of Bretagne who had treated Ted erg 
with him, plainly perceiving his intention was to conquer the June 20, 
duchy, made their peace with the duke, and obtained a full 
pardon, The marſhal de Rieux, their head, was the laſt to 
comply, He would firſt be thoroughly convinced of the 
French king's deſigns, which yet he only ſuſpected. For that 
purpoſe, after privat-ly treating with the duke of Orleans, he 
ſent a meſſenger to the king to tell him, that the duke of 
Orleans offered to quit Bretagne with all his followers, and 
therefore, ſince the French troops had entered Bretagne only 
to expel that prince, he moſt humbly befought him to recall 
them, purſuant to his treaty with the barons. Ann of 
Beaujeu, who was haughty and proud, imagining there was 
no need of any farther ceremony, told the meſſenger, the 
king had gone too far to recede, and would fee the end of 
the affair. This anſwer obliged the marſhal to follow the 
example of the reit of the barons, and be reconciled to the 
duke, who gave him the command of his army. | 
Though Charles had raiſed the ſiege of Nantz, he con- The French 
tinued his conqueſts elſewhere. Soon after, his troops took take Del. 
the town of Dol by ſtorm; whereupon the duke not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe in Nantz, thought fit to retire to Rermes. 
He ſaw himſelf extremely preſled, and yet did not hear that 
preparations Were any Where making for his relief. In this 

ex- 
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254 THE-HISTORY 
H. VII. extremity, he was perſuaded by the prince of Orange, to 
1487. promiſe Ann his eldeſt daughter to the king of the Romans, 
though he had already promiſed her to the lord d' Albret. * ke 


The duke Prince of Orange made him believe that Maximilian, finding 


promiſes his himſelf concerned to defend Bretagne, would not fail to come 
yh 998 > to his aſſiſtance with a powerful army. But at this very time, 


the Romans the revolt of the Gantois diſabled that prince to do any thing 


September. for Bretagne. 


Henry's W hilſt theſe things paſſed, Henry's ambaſſadors in Bretagne 


ere had frequent occaſions to be convinced that Charles Was only 
IICOVer e 


king of amuſing the king their maſter, and intended to conquer that 


France's duchy, "Henry knew it ſtill better than they, but was willing, 


5 ih their report ſhould ſerve for foundation to demand a ſubſid 
411. 


Wn for the defence of Bretagne, though he ſtill believed the affair 
| might be adjuſted, without drawing the ſword. His ſole aim 
was to make the parliament apprehenſive of the loſs of Bre- 
tagne, that they might more readily ſupply him with money, 
which he intended to put entirely into his coffers, 
The partia= The parliament met the gth of November, juſt after the 
ment meets. return of the ambaſſadors. Care had been taken to divulge 
the report they had brought to the king, in order to prepare 
the commons to make a poweriul effort in the deſence of 
Bretagne. The archbiſhop of Canterbury e, as lord chancellor, 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, to this 
eftect : 


The chan- „That the king thanked his parliament for the aAs paſſed 
1 ce in his favour at their laſt meeting: That he was fo well 
Bacon, “ ſatisfied of their affection, that he had made it a rule to 
ce himſelf to communicate to ſo good ſubjects all affairs, a3 
well foreign as domeſtic, that might happen, and that 
e one now occured, concerning which he de tired to have their 
e advice. 
& That the king of France (as no doubt they had heard) 
was making fierce war upon the duke of Bretagne: That 
he alledged for reaſon the protection given by the duke of 
Bretagne to the duke of Orleans; but others ouefled a very 
66 different motive: That both parties had applied to the 
* king, ole to pray him to ſtand neuter, the other to deſire 2 
<& powerful aid: That the king having offered his mediation, 
found the French king ready to treat, but without diſcon- 
<« tinuing the war: That the duke on the contrary, dee 
he was very deſirous of peace, and moſt wanted it, wa 


averſe to a negotiation, not upon confidence of his owu 


Dr. John Morton,. 


6 ſtrength 


—y— — ————— ——————————— 
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10 « frength, but upon diſtruſt of the French court's ſincerity : 
© That after ſundry embaſſes tending to an amicable deter- 


% mination of this affair, the king had deſiſted from his me- 


„ diation, becauſe he could neither remove the duke of Bre- 
« tagne's diſtruſt, - nor perſuade the king of France to ceaſe 
« hoſtilities during the treaty : That this being the ſtate of 
« the caſe, he defired their advice, whether "uy ſhould ſend 
« ſyccours to the duke of Bretagne, and enter into a defenſive 
« Jeague with him againſt France.” 

Aſter thus ſtating the queſtion, he alledged ſeveral argu- 
ments pro and con, his aim being, under colour of leavin 
the parliament free to determine what they ſhould judge 
proper, to make them ſenſible of the neceſſity of aiding Bre- 
tagne. This neceſſity was in effect ſo evident, that there 
was need but of a very moderate knowledge of the intereſts 
of the tate, to ſee of what confequence it was to England to 
prevent the conqueſt of Bretagne. However, it 1s worth 
noting, that the King knowing bow much it concerned the 
Englith to defend Bretagne, alledged theſe reaſons by the 
mouth of his chancellor, only to obtain a ſubtidy, without 
intending however, to employ it in ſupport of the oppreſſed 
prince. This will plainly appear in his whole future con- 
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H. VII. 


1487. 


duct. The parliament, according to the king's expectation, , gbd , 


failed not to adviſe him to undertake the defence of the duke granted for 


of Bretagne, and granted him for that purpoſe as large a ſub- che aid of 


lidy as had ever been given to any former king © on account 
of a foreign war e. 3 
As 

d FI 2 Virgil ſays, it was a poll? were to pay three pounds: -fix ſhil- 
tax Tributo in ſingula capita lings and eight-pence ;z and aliens, 


2 5 according to Stow, three pounds thirteen thillings and tour- 


every man was taxed to pay the tenth. pence. Rymer's Fad, tom. xii. p. 3355. 
penny of all lands and goods, P. 473. The clergy granted. then the king — 
Yee. allo Hall, fol. 16. Hollingſhead, tenth. Ibid. B. 323» 


14:4, — In the fſirſt parliament of e In this parliament, the authority 
this Kings the taxes granted v. ere as of the Star- cham dert which before ſub- 
010WS.: I, Tunnage, Which was three fitted by the antient common laws ot 
filling on Every tun of W. ine, of de- the realm, was confirmed in certain 
nizeng; and fx ſhillings of aliens. caſ:s by act of parliament, This 
2, Poundage, that is, one filling in court conbſted of counſellors, peers, 
the pound of all merchandizes import- prelates, and chief judges. It tcok 


£4 or exported; . tin, for which cognizance. of forces, frauds, adyances | 


ens were to pay two thiVings, 3. towards neinous or capital crimes not 
The ſubſidy of wool and woolfells, actually committed. The other re- 
which was thirt ty-three ſhillings and markable ſtatutes now enacted were 


tour. pe 2nce. of denizens, and of aliens theſe: 1. That if any of the king $ 


three pounds ix ſhillings and eight- ſervants, under the degree of a loid, 
pence, for every ſack of wool, and did conſpire the deat ich of the king, or 
kor two hundred and forty wooltclls. auv of the king's council, or lord of 
And for every laſt 01 ices, denizens the r 1, 25 the ord Ne ard, ren furcr 


Bretagne, 


— — 


e eee 
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He ſends an money lately received. 
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I. HN RIS T OR K 


As ſoon as the parliament broke up, Henry reſumed the 
way of negotiation with Charles, ſtill fancying that the ter. 
* rour of his arms would lead that prince to an agreement, 
The king | he only means however to ſave Bretagne was to ſend thi. 
rugby the ther a ſtrong aid, and declare war with France, accordin 


treaty, to the parliament's intention. But Henry had laid another 
Hall, plan, founded wholly upon his extreme deſire that the affair 
Bacon, - | . . a 

Hollineſh, might be decided, without his being forced to expend the 


He was content therefore with ſend. 
embaſſy to ing amballadors to king Charles, to notify to him the par. 


France. liament's reſolution. But withal, as if he was afraid of goin 
too far, he declared that the war on the part of England ſhould 
be only deſenſive, and ſolely with reſpect to Bretagne. 

The court of France eaſily perceived by theſe proceedings, 
that the king of England had no great deſire vigorouſly tg 
puſh the affair, ſince, when he ſhould have been preparing 

for war, he contented himſelf with ſending ambaſſies. So, 
Charles told the ambaſſadors, that he was always ready to 
accept of the king of England for arbiter of the difference 
between him and the duke of Bretagne ; but did not intend 
to ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed with a treaty, which would only 
ſerve to give the duke time and opportunity to reſtore his 


Charles's 
anſwer. 


1488. 


The duke of arms, W 


it was not meant 


affairs. 


tereſts. 


That he ſhould be always willing to treat, provided 
to require a truce deſtructive of his in- 


The winter procured the duke of Bretagne a ceſſation of 


hich all the inſtances of the king of England hal 


reef. not been able to obtain, as it obliged the king of France to 
eee ems put his troops into quarters, and return to Paris. Moreover 
Arzentre. in March 1488, the marſhal de Rieux retook Vannes and 


Mezerai. 


Dinant, and garriſoned Ancennis and Chateaubriant. On 
the other hand, the lord d' Albret's two troops of men at 
arms deſerted the French ſervice, and joined the duke's army, 
But this little turn of fortune was of no long continuance, 


DO 


In April the king took the held again, and having retaken An- 


or comptroller, it ſhould be felony. 
'This law was thought to. be procured 
by the lord chancellor, who being a tern 
and haughty man, and finding he had 
ſome mortal enemies in court, provided 
for his own ſafety. 2. The taking 
and carrying away women, having 
lands and goods, (except female-wards 
and bond- laves) forcibly, and againſt 
their wills, and the abetting of it, was 
made telony. 3. It was ordained, that 


clerks convict ſhould be burned in the 
hand, 4. That the fſherift ſhall certify 
the names of all his priſoners at the 
gaol-delivery. 5. That all deeds of 
gift made to defraud creditors ſhall be 
void. 6. That coſts ſhall be awarded 
to the plaintiff, where the defendant 
ſueth a writ of error before executich 
had, See Statut. 3 Henry VII. and 


Bacon, p. 594. 
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made him in the beginning of the war, came into Bretagne 


d' Albret, though ſhe was not then above deren years old. 


E lizment's intention, which had granted him a ſubſidy for the 


| imagining, he had thus cauſeleſsly forſaken the poor duke in an. 
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cennis and Chateaubriant, razed them to the ground. After H. VII. 
that, he marched to Fougeres, and beſieged at once that place 1488. 


and St. Aubin du Cormier. 


Mean time, the lord d'Albret having accepted the propoſal T0 _ 
ret 


arrives in 
to ſerve the duke with a thouſand horſe. Upon his arrival, Bretagne, 


he preſſed the duke to perform his promiſe concerning the and. preſſes 


; | Fo the duke 
marriage. The duke, who had privately promiſed his dauh- about bis 


ters to Maximilian, being greatly embarraſſed, put the VOUNg marriage. 


princeſs upon declaring, {he would never pete the lord The duke 
evades his 


demand. 


This oppoſition gave the duke a pretence to elude d' Albret's 
purſuits, till the princels's obſtinacy could be conquered. | 
Mean while, the unfortunate duke finding himfe! 'f little able He 2 5 for 
to reſiſt the French, and receiving ſtance neither from Ava to the 
Maximilian nor the king of England, ſent the earl of Dunois Erase. 

to Charles to ſue for peace. Charles did not think fit to re- 


turn a poſitive anſwer. He was willing firit to fee the ſucceſs 


of his two fieges. On the other hand, "he was in treaty with 

Henry for a truce which he expected ſhortly to conclude ; and 

that was to determine him, cither to refule peace to the duke, 

or enter into treaty with him. So, keeping the earl of Du- 

nois ſtill at court, under divers pretences, he put him off from 

day to day, til he had received certain advice from England. New truce 
Shortly after, he heard that Henry had ſigned at Windſor 8 
a truce, to commence the 70 of July this year, and to England, 
end tie 17th of January 1490. Thus having nothing gte, Pubs. 


XII. 
to fear Wbt England, he wholly applied himſelf to 8 Tg 1275 


his conqueſts. 


Moſt certainly Henry, in leaving the duke of Hents 7ne to Remark on 
the mercy of his enemy, acted directly contrary to the par- mo 
aſſiſtance of that . The truce, made without any ne- 
cellity, when the duke of Bretagne was molt prefled, plainly 
ſhews, he (Merced himſelf to be blinded 1 by the court of France, 
or rather by the deſire of keeping the money granted by the 
parliament for the ad of Bretagne. The duke's occaſion for 
a powerful afliftance could not be more preſſing. Charles was 
in the heart of bis country at the head of a ſtrong army, tak- 
ing his towns one after another, and he not ab ble to make 
any reſiſtance. At the ſame time Henry was concluding with 
France a truce which tied up his hands, and afforded king 


Charles time and facility to conquer Bretagne. WI jerefore and upon an 
his hiſtorian, e no doubt in his favor, and not 2*#ion ot 


his aiſtorl- 
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258 THE-HTSTORY 
H. VII. his diſtreſs, mentions not this truce made with France at 6 
1488. unſcaſonable a time. Moreover, he makes the fuccours ſent 
by Henry into Bretagne, to arrive there the beginning of Au— 
guſt this year, whereas it is very certain they came not til 
March ſeven months after. Theſe affected delays, which 
furprized all the world, proceeded wholly from the king's 
wrong notion of the war, and his deſire to end it, without 
being obliged to uſe the money given by parliament. 
The duk Mean time, the duke of Bretagne, the duke of Orlea ns, 
of Bretagne 
reſolves to the prince of Orange, and the marſhal de Ricux, were in the 
fight. utmoſt confuſion. The king of the Romans, the king ot 
Argentre, England, the duke of Lorrain, had ſeemed to eſpoulo Their 
__ quarrel, but it did not appear that any of them were preparine 
to aſſiſt them. In this extremity, a council was held to en. 
ſider what courſe was to be taken. Moſt were for marchi ing 
to the relief of Fougeres, and joining battle rather than ſuffer 
that place to be loſt. The marſhal de Rieux oppoſed in 
vain this dangerous advice, by repreſenting that the lets: of a 
battle would infallibly be attended with the ruin of Bretagne. 
That it would be much wiſer to delay the time till thy 
neighbouring princes ſhould ſec their own intereſt, ſince !: 
could not but be extremely prejudicial to them to ſuficr Pre- 
tagne to be ſwallowed up by France. Jo this it was replicd. 
that probably Bretagne would be loſt before any feos 
arrived, and therefore the only way to fave it was 2 | 
The duke of Bretagne's underſtanding was ſo imp red, boat 
he was little able to judge ſoundly of an affair of ſuch c. 
quence. So ſuftering himſelf to be governed by the cou 15 
of the duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange his nephau, 
he reſolved to march to the relief of Fougeres. But upon 
his approach, he found the town had already capitulated. 
Then he determined to relieve St. Aubin du Cormier, but the 
governor, for want of proviſions and ammunition, had ur- 
rendeted a iew days before. 
Theduke of Whilſt the duke of Bretagne was Wich to St. Aubin, al 
„ the forces of France joined in one body, under the command 6: 
©: 3 Lewis de T rimouille, for fear the duke had intended to fe- 
faſpectel, take that place. In a few days, the two armies were fo near 
one another, that it was not poſſible to part without 2 batt 
Whilſt they were preparing on both ſides, a rumour being 
ſpread among the Bretons, that the duke of Orleans and tne 
prince of Orange were going to betray them, they were up 
on the point of diſbanding. But the two princes 9 
their fears, Dy e going amonoſt them to charge on Aut be 


the 
battle was fought the 28th of July, with fatal jucceſs to + 


} 8 


6 U 


with all hi 


Henry had not yet made any treaty with the duke of Bre- this matter. 


men to the ducheſs his daughter. 
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duke of Bretagne, who was defeated with the loſs of his beſt II. VII. 
troops. The Juke of Orleans and the prince of Orange be- 1488. 
ing taken pr riſoners, the king commanded the firſt to be con- _ 
fined in the tower of Bourges, but ſet the other at liberty. Battle of 
The Four en; Engliſh brought 1 by the lord Woudville, St. Aubin, 
were almost all Bagh with their Teader As the Englifh were bpm e 
then diftinguilhed d by a red croſs, tv Ne bundred 3 Betons tagns e 
were joined to them with the ſame badge, to make the French defeated. 
believe, that freſh ſuccours were arrived from E. ngland. Per Argent 
haps, this gave occaſion to ſome to affirm, that king He nry Woodvill 


had N ſent t a freſh wine of which, e to the duke of Bre- lain, 


. 


ville is 


pM; © 28 9 44 
FOLLOW 45s 


does not ſay this, but 8 us, that ht thouſand Enolith Hall, 
arrived within a few days, and offered tl the French battle, who eee 
did not think proper to accept it. Polydore Virgil and Gel rror of the 


Engliſh hi- 
others ſay the ſame thing. But herein they are miſtaken ſtorians in 


tagne, and it was not till after the duke's death, and in March 
the next year, that he ſent, as will be form: tix thouſand 


In a few days aſter the battle of SE; Aubin, Lewis de la Rennes re- 
Trimouille ordered the city of Rennes, capital of Bretagne, fuſes to ſur- 
to be ſummoned, but the inhabitants continued firm in their er. 
allegiance to their ſovereign. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in | RIOTS Henry was l Tf, 
in England the money granted by parliament. That was a 


43a. 


irrection 
in the north 
pr incipal affair which he haſtened extremely, on pretence of "NSlA2Gs 
the f E Hall. 

ie duke of Bret: agne's preſſing occaſion for a ſpeedy aſſiſt- Stow. 
ance. - All the counties, except Yorkſhire, and the biſhopric Bacon, 

of Dur waa readily paid the tax impoſed by the parliament, Hollinsch. 
Bur nt theſe. parts, where the friends of the houſe of York 

Wer? very numerous, it was not collected with the ſame eaſe. 
"hl KiAtous perſons ſtirring up the people, the commiſ- 
lioners for gathering the ſubſidy met with ſo much oppoſition, 
chat they were obl lived to make application to the car! of Nor- 
taumberland k, who immediately gave the court notice [and 
delired the king's direction.] The King anſwered, he would 
not have one penny abated of th 2 money granted by parlia- 
ment, both by reaſon of the urgent occaſion, and becauſe 


5 
ober counties might be incouraged to deſire the like mitiga- 


-t Befides how: there were ſix theu- 8 Hail fays, ſeventeen; hundred. 
nd Bretons Qain ; and twelve hundred fol. 15. 


the French. Hall, fol, 18. Holiingfh, h Henry. Percy, chief ruler of the 
rr north parts, Hall, fol. 16. 
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H. VII. tion. Upon this anſwer, the earl of Northumberland 26 
1438. ſembled the principal juſtices and free holders of the county, 
and in very imperious terms declared to them the king's inten. 
tion. The rough manner in which he ſpoke to them, with. 
out ſhewing any regard for perſons who were but too much 
incenſed, gave them reaſon to think, he himſelf adviſed the 
The earl of king to asd an anſwer. This being rumoured in York, the 
Northum- mob roſe and aſſaulting the earl's houſe forced it open, an, 
berland is murdered him with ſeveral of his ſervants. But the mt. 


killed by the ; x 
mob. neers did not reſt there. Preſently after, being and by 
They one John a Chamber an incendiary, they fet Sir John Ee. 


3 mond at their head, and publicly declared they were march. 
king. ing to London to give the king battle. 
Surrey eit Henry being informed of the inſurrection, ſent into the 
north a body of troops under the command of Os arl- of 
Surrey, whom he had releaſed out of the Tower and re- 
ceived into favour, preparing to follow him in perſon with 
more conſiderable been But whilſt he was on his way, he 
heard that Surrey had beaten and diſperſed the rebels, and 
John a Chamber was taken priſoner, As for Eg zremond, hy 
had the good fortune to eſcape: and 1ctire ig to Flanders to the 
duchels of Burgundy, whoſe palace was a ſanctuary to allt! 
The king king's enemies. Though this affair was ended, Henry how: 
For n ever purſued his journey to Vork, where he ordered John 4 
puniſhes the Chamber to be hanged on a gibbet raiſed in the midlt of“ 
r.ngleacers, ſquare gallows, on which twelve of his accomplices wr. 
hanged round about him. After that. he returned to Lo 
don, leaving the ear] of Surrey preſident of the nort! 


Sir Richard Tunſtal his principal commiſſioner to- ty 
ſubſidy, of which he would not remit a farthing. _ 
fe firms to Mean time, the news of the battle of St. Aubin being 


be reſolved brought to the king, he ſeemed reſolved to fend af? eff 


te aid Bre- aid to the duke of Bretagne. But it was ſtill in hopes that 


N the terror of his arms would oblige king Charles to conent 
to a peace, This artifice was not however ce ipable of de- 
ceiving the court of France, which Pn ſaw through a 
his deſigns. 

8 The loſs of a battle had aloe the duke of Breta? ne to 


tion of the ſtate worthy of pity. He could no longer ſupport bim cit 


o 


d iket Bre- with his own forces alone, and ſaw no preparations tor is 


be deſence, either in Flanders or England. Henry had put Him 
daræeus. 8 ) | T 
Hall. in hopes of aſſiſtance, but was nat in haſte to ſend him any. 


Hollingn. As for Maximilian, inſtead of being able to affiſt his iuture 


1 Thomas Howard. 
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fither-in-law, he was himſelf detained priſoner in a ſedition H. VII. 
againſt him at Bruges, where ſeveral of his officers were killed, 1488. 


His captivity laſted from the beginning of January to the 
15th of May, and his releaſe then was owing to the emperor 
Frederick his father, who had marched into the Low-coun- 
tries at the head of an army to his relief. So inſtead of 
thinking to aſſiſt Bretagne, he was himſelf ſeeking on all fides 
for foreign ſuccours againſt the Flemings. To that end, for- 
gettin; his engagements with the duke of Bretagne, he ſent 
this very year to the king and queen of Spain, to demand 
in marriage Iſabella their eldeſt daughter, and at the ſame time 
Jane their ſecond daughter for his ſon Philip. The firſt of 
theſe demands could not be granted, Iſabella being already 
promiſed to the prince of Portugal. But the other was effected 
in time. At laſt in September, Philip de Cleves lord of Ra- Maximilian 
venſtein, heading the Gantois and ſurpriſing the city of Bruſ- Se into 
ſels, Maximilian retired into Germany, leaving in the Low- e 
countries, Albert duke of Saxony to command in his place, 
in the name of the archduke his ſon. | 
There was therefore no appearance of aid for the duke of Ihe duke 
Bretagne, either from England or the Low-countries, or in OO 
ſhort, from any other place. In this diſtreſs, the unfortunate peace. 
duke humbly fued to the king of France for peace, who very Neafans 
readily complied with his requeſt, not from a motive of ge era 
neroſity, but to put it entirely out of his power to defend Hall. 
himſelf, by cauſing him to loſe the aſſiſtance of the king of Bacon. 
England, whoſe intereſt. it was to ſupport him. Though | 
* Henry had agreed to a truce with France, which was not to 
expire till January 1490, Charles was afraid however he would 
change his mind, and afſiſt the duke his ally with all his forces 
next campaign. In order therefore to divert him from this 
thought, he very willingly concluded a peace with the duke 
of Bretagne, intending to keep it no farther than was con- 
ullent with his intereſts. For in his whole conduct, with 
jegard to Bretagne, he did not ſeem more ſcrupulous than his 
lather king Lewis XI. was in all his negotiations. 
Ihe diſcuſſion of Charles's pretenſions upon Bretagne, de- Charles 
layed for ſome time the concluſion of the peace which was VIII's pre- 


e ton benotiat: TI tenſions. 
der eegotiating at Verger, a ſeat belonging to the marthal de Areegtte 
2 ; | 2 8 , | Argentte. 
E Ricux, where the king then was. Charles pretending, that 


alter the deceaſe of the duke of Bretagne, the guardianſhip 


| 1 
i I 4 * . * . 
* o! his daughters belonged to him as ſovereign lord of the 
1 ali , 3 TE wok * mw 
aue duchy, this pretenſion was diſputed by the Bretons, who 
zutu 


peaurmed the dukes of Bretagne had never done liege homage 


£4 tae Kings of France, and conſequently they had no right 
J 7 f Y 
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H. VII. to claim the guardianſhip in queſtion. It was no favourably 
1488, juncture to decide, in favour of the Bretons, this ſo long and 
as yet undetermined diſpute. But this pretenſion of ute 
was a trifle, in compariſon of another of much greater con. 
ſequence, He maintained, that the duchy itſelf belonged t 
him, by virtue of a certain grant to king Lewis XI. from 
the lady de la Broſſe, heireſs of the houſe of Blois, who had 
formerly diſputed Bretagne with the anceſtors of Francis l 
'T his was renewing an old quarrel, which had been ended by 
ſeveral treaties, and particularly by that of Guerande, where. 
by the houſe of Blois relinquiſhed all claim. Howeve, 
Charles inſiſted not obſtinately upon theſe two articles, con. 
tenting himſelf with having intimated hi: pretenhons,. in 6: der 
Treaty of to prolecute them in time and place. So, the treaty was con- 
Pb. ogg cluded about the end of Auguſt, importing, that Chats 
Argentre, Thould remain with the places he had conquered, an! wich— 
lezcrai. draw his forces out of the reſt of Bretagne. But he did not 
intend to obſerve this laſt article. The duke ratilicd the te- 
ty at Coyron, whe'e he then was, and therefore it is callad 
by the Bretons. the treaty of Coyron, and by the French, 
tie treaty of Verger, or Vergy. 
Diffenfiors A few days after, namely, on the gth of September, vel 
ee Francis II. duke of Bieragne, in a very advanced age, nd 
7 the ceath with his underitanding fo impaircd, that for {ome ves 1 
of the duke. he had been uncapable of governing the ſtate. Anne his e 
daughter, about twelve years old, ſucceeded him, Tie "eu 
her father had appointed her for guardian, the marina! de 
Rieux, who was to be aſſiſted by the e rar! of Cominge. But 
Philip de Montauban chancellor of Bretagne found mea 
to carry away the young ducheſs to Gu rande, where. uncca 
colour of giving her advice, he made her ſpeak as he picalcd. 
his occafioned between the marſhal and the cha neellor a 
quarrel, which proved very prejudicial to the duchef, an. 
to all the Bretons in general. 


DO 


Fznry pre- Henry hearing of the duke of Bretagne's deceaſe, ope ny 
tens to aid declared, that be conſidered the intereſt of the young 01120 
| FRE TOS ducheſs as his own, and ſeemed to prepare in earneſt to a: fit 


1 55 her, But as he knew likewiſe that a few days before the 
duke's death, a proviſional treaty had been concluded i | 
all the king of France's pretenſions were ſettled, he did nt 
queſtion that the affair would be ended by way of negotis 
tion. The buſineſs was only to hinder king Charles from 
taking advantage of the conſternation of the Bretons. Th 
he imagined could be effected, by openly proclaiming # 


concern for the ducheſs's affairs, He ſtill believed, Chas 
; cal 


ſeared him, and rather than break with him, would reſign H. VII. 
much of his pretenſions. So, his aim was to become arbiter 1488. 
of the difference, and avoid a war which would have forced 
him to empty his coffers. 

For this purpoſe it was that he ſent ambaſſadors to the He ſends. 
king of the Romans, to the archduke his fon, and to the ot wm 
kings of Spain and Portugal, to make the king of France courts, 
believe, he was labouring to form a league againſt him. He Ack. 8 

ent alſo an embaſſy to Charles himſelf *, to preſs him to end 95 WM TO 
entirely the affair of Bretagne by a treaty. At the fame and offs 
time, he ſent Edgcomb and Ainſeworth to offer his aſſiſtance a * 5 
to the d.:cheſs, and empowered them to promiſe in his name, 
to find her ſuch a number of troops, upon ſufficient ſecurity 
for the re- payment of the charges. We ſhall ſee under the 
next year, to what all theſe embaſſies tended. But before we 
proceed, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention the revolution 
in Scotland. 

The affair of Bretagne fo employed the kings of France and Affairs of 
England, that James III. u obtain no aſſiſtance from 8e 3 
either, againſt the lords who had the prince his ſon at their PRs 9 
head, The malecontents would have been very elad to de- 
cide the quarrel by a battle. But che king {till kept in the 

caſtle of Edinburgh, where it was not poſhble to force hin 
Though Charles and Henry had . him aid, they were 
not very deſirous to eſpouſe 1s quan rel. Mean while he was 
fill in hopes, and therefore kept cloſe, expecting the perfor- 
mance of their promiſe. 

Wphilſt his affairs were in this ſituation, he was adviſed to 
quit the caſtle of Edinburgh for Sterling as the more conve- 
nient place, and there expect the foreign ſuccours. James 
taking this advice, began his march with his few troops, and 
immediately the lords followed him. He was however far 
enough before them to be ſ-cure, if the governor of Ster- 
ling, bribed by his enemies, had not refuſed him admittance, 
So, not knowing where to go, he reſolved to return to Edin- 
burgh; but meeting the army of the male- contents, was forced 
to fight, though muc h inferior in number of treops. He? 


2 Ape and 
was killed in the batt le, Which was tought in the month of Ts nes IV. 


Fa: th 


June. After bis death, James IV. his eldeſt fon, about fif. b s fon fuc- 


OD 


teen years old, was procl aimed in his room by the lords who EPs Dis 
had placed him at their head. But all the Scots were not ſa- 


ned with this change. There were Dy that reſuſed to 


«ac 177 
ames 1 


111. 


* The ambaffa were, © rriſtoph phen Fryon. Rymer's Fœd. tom. xii. 
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H. VII. own the young prince, whom they taxed with being the mur. 


1488. 


derer of his father, and gave him great diſturbance for ſome 
time. In July the new king ſent ambaſſadors to Henry, to 


Act. Publ. notify his acceſſion to the crown !. 


tom. xii. 
P- 343. 
1489. 


On the 1oth of February, 1489, the ambaſſadors ſent in- 
to Bretagne, concluded a treaty with the ducheſs, of which 


Henry? aim the principal article was, that the king engaged to ſend i into 


in bis treaty Bretagne an aid of {ix thouſand men, 
with Anne. 


Treaty of 
Per 11. 


Pub. 


140 Xii. 


To der this alone 
one would be apt to imagine Henry acted only upon a prin- 
ciple of genetoſity, or at leaſt for the intereſt of his ki ingdom. 
But! he had no ſuch thought: his ſole aim was firſt to bind er 
Bretagne from being over-run by a ſudden invaſion of the 
French, in order to give room for a treaty : in the next place, 
to draw a_ pecuniary advantage from the ſuccours ſent the 
ducheſs, the expences whereof he was willing to advance, 
in order to be afterwards repaid with uſury. As th ae treaty 

manifettly ſhows his tele] views in this affair, it will 
not be improper to inſert the ſubſtance of each article; which, 
added to what will be ſaid hereafter, will ſerve in great miea- 
ſure to give a juſt idea of this prince's character. 


BS 
I. The 37s; treaties between Eng] and and Bretagne 


ſhall be obſerved. 

II. There ſhall be a conſtant friend ſnip and alliance be- 
tween the king of England and the ducheſs of Bretagne. 

III. T hey {hall mutually affiſt one another in caſe either 13 
attacked. 

IV. If the king ſhall carry war into France for the recovery 
of Gan and Normandy, the ducheſs Mall find him troops 
according to her power. | | es 

V. The king ſhall alſo aid the ducheſe, if the carries the 
gs into France for the recovery of her right, without pre— 
Jue! ce however to tne truce concluded between England and 
France, which 1s not to expire till the £71 of January, 
1490. | 

VI. Neither of the two parties ſhall admit into his domi- 
niops the rebellious 5 of the other. 

VII The king ſhall ſend Be ducheſs at his own. charge 
an aid of ſix thouſand men, upon condition that a ſufficient 
number of theſe tioops be Ne ron to guard the cautionary 
towns hereafter mentioned, which ſhall be delivered to the 
king. But the number mall not exceed five hundred. 


And at the ſame time, the truce 
CONC ud C4 


rmiſſentrs had been appointed, in tht 
between the two crowns in former part ef the reer, to treat of 4 
£6, Was ratined and confirmed by _ peace or a prclongation of the tic 
K-nrv, on the 2Cth or July, Rymer's between both kingdoms, Ibid, p. 3 
Fedcra, cn xi. p. 345, 345. Com- 330, 310, 343. 

VIII. Theſe 
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VIII. Theſe ſix thouſand men ſhall ſerve the ducheſs at H. VII. 


the king's expence till the firſt of November, 
IX. Immediately after that day the ducheſs ſhall find 
ſhips with all neceſlaries, to tranſport the troops into Eng- 
land, | 
X. The ſix thouſand men ſhall be embarked at Portf- 
mouth about the middle of this inſtant February, or at far- 


the duchels. 

XI. The ducheſs engages to repay the king all his ex- 
pences for the tranſportation of the troops, both out and 
home, and for their maintenance whilſt in her ſervice, as 
alſo for the defence of the cautionary towns hereafter men- 
tioned. JOE 

XII. The reimburſement ſhall be made in England. 

SIT, It may be made at ſeveral payments; the caution- 
ary towns remaining in the King's hands till the whole is 
paid. | | 

XIV. Immediately after the arrival of the ſix thouſand 

men in Bretagne, the ducheſs ſhall deliver any two of the 
following places the King ſhall chuſe, Tonclaromneau, Hen- 
nebond, Avray, Vannes, Guerande, with all their reve- 
nues, to be kept till the king is fully repaid, without any 
deduction, and then only tha!l he be obliged to reſtore 
#1 RE mo | 5 i 

XV. If the king carries war into France upon his own 
account, and the ducheſs find him ſuccours, her expences 
ſnall be deducted out of what the ſhall owe the king. In 


war with France, ſhe ſhall repay his charges upon that occa- 
on, e TT | 

XVI. If any of the places now poſſeſſed by the king of 
France be retaken, the king ſhall have liberty to chuſe one 
or two of thoſe places, in the room of one or two of thoie 
which ſhall then be in his hands, Upon condition how- 


ever, that he chuſe not Breſt and Tonclaromneau at the ſame 
ume. | | | 


| | « 
XVII. Two commiſſioners ſhall be appointed on each 
ide, to ſettle the king's expences for the aſſiſtance of Bre- 
E tzene, _ SE 
XVIII. The ducheſs ſhall ſwear before the Engliſh am- 
E baſladors, that ſhe will not demand again the cautionary 
ons till the whole debt be paid. The marſhall of Bre- 
þ tagne wb three or tour of the principal lords ſhall take the 
ume Oath, | | 


XIX. Be- 


Bow by the end of the ſaid month, upon veſſels provided by 


ke manner, if the king aid the ducheſs in an offenfive 


1489. 
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H. VII. 
1489. 


Remarks 
upon this 


TI at, 


„ö ES O-R-Y 

XIX. Before the cautionary towns ſhall be delivered to the 
king, they ſhall be furniſhed with a ſufficient quantity of ar. 
tillery, and a fortnight's proviſions, 

XX. The fairs and markets ſhall be kept there 25 
uſual. 

XXI. As ſoon as part of the king's troops mall arrive in 
any port of Bretagne, the ducheſs "hall ſend to the ſhips 
fixteen hoſtages ; namely — or at leaſt four of then to de 
detained till the cautionary towns are delivered. | 

XXII. The ducheſs, the marſhall, and three or four of 
the principal lords, ſhall ſwear upon the holy Goſpels, that 
the will not make a contract of marriage with any perlon 
whatever, without the king's conſent. 

XXIII. She ſhall make no alliance, nor hold a i 
with any prince, except the king of the Romans and t! 
king of opain, nor even with theſe without the king's con 
ſent =, 
XXIV. She ſhall conclude neither peace nor - truce for abovo 
two months, nor even make a truce for that time, without 
including the king. 

XXV The! king promiſes the ſame thing on his part. 

XXVI. The treaty of commerce between England and 
Bretagne of the 22d of July, 1485, ſhall be renewed. 

XXVII. The king and the ducheſs ſhall give OA | 
curity for the obſervance of the treaty of commerce. 

XXVIII. Engliſh money ſhall paſs in Bretagne aſter this 
manner, — the king ſhall be ovliges: to receive the {ame mo- 
ney in payment. 

It is eaſy to perceive e that in making this treaty Henry 
three different views. Firſt, to prevent Charles VIII. for 
becoming maſter of Bretagne, whilſt the ducheſs was ſo lit: 
able to reſiſt him. If Charles ſhould have finiſhed the 
queſt of Bretagne next campaign, as was very eafy, Hen! 
would have been blamed by all Europe; particularly 1 ne 
would have been inexcuſable to the parliament, wi9 1 

Tranted him a very conſiderable ſubſidy for the detence 6: 
that duchy. His ſecond view was to frighten the view ; q 
France, by the ſending of Engliſh troops, into a compliance t 
end the affair by way "of negotiation. This is manifeſt iro: n 
his lending the fix thouſand men for eight months only, i and 
that too when they were of no ſervice but to prevent the cout 
of France from violating the treaty of Vergy then in for Ce 
His third and chief aim was, to ſecure the rein: burſement 


— # 


t 


. » - 8 
m. Unleſs he is expreſiy included in the ſaid tans, Rymer's F&% 


one day be f 
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of what he was going to advance for the maintenance of the H. VII. 
ſix thouſand men for eight months. He had already project- 1489. 


ed the keeping for his own ule the ſubſidy granted by parlia- 
ment for the defence of Bretagne, in the expectation of de- 
ciding the affair by his mediation. Mean while, he ſaw 
that the young princeſs, in her circumſtances, could not reſiſt 
the king of France, if he thought of purſuing his conqueſts. 
So, to oblige king Charles to enter into treaty, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſhow him the ducheſs would not want protectors, if 
he pretended to continue to uſe the way of arms. He could 
not help therefore advancing the money, ſince the ducheſs 
was not able to do it. But withal he took ſo great care not to 
loie his money, that it is viſible from the treaty his principal aim 
was the re-payment of his expences. There are two farther 
remarks to be made upon his conduct: firſt, it is probable he 
would lend his troops but for eight months, left the ſum 
ſhould mount too high, and conſequently become difficult to 
be repaid, - Secondly, he was willing not only to ſecure the 


principal, but to receive it alſo with intereſt, For after re- 
L ! 


ceiving places in mortgage for his ſecurity, he left the ſum 
undetermined, in order to have it ſettled by commiſſioners: he 


knew that when he had the towns in his hands, Anne would 


orced to ſubmit to what he ſhould preſcribe, 
and it would be in his power to maunt the charges of levying 
and maintaining his troops as high as he pleaſed. What J 


am ſaying is not a bare conjecture, ſince we ſhall find in the 


ſequel that he raiſed this expence to an exorbitant ſum. Thus 


Anne was ſo bound by the treaty, that this aid was no leſs 


expenſive to her than the French army itſelf, which remain- 
ed quiet without any attempt, though it ſtill continued in the 
country. Charles had fully deſigned to take advantage of the 
conſternation of the Bretons after the death of their duke: 
but in a council held upon that occaſion 


on, the chancellor de 
Rochefort was utterly againſt it, from motives of honour and 


, 
equity, His opinion made the deeper impreſſion upon the 


king, as he. ſtil] fearcd that though the king of England ated 
but faintly, he would alter his mind beſides, Henry's em- 
baſties to Spain, to the king of the Romans, and to the arch- 
duke, gave the court fot France ſome uneaſineſs: they 
were, atraid of a league, which would have obſtructed the 
exccution of a grand project aiready iormed, and which will 
be mentioned hereafter. | | 


Whilſt the treaty was negotiating at Redon, the ducheſs's Pigention in 
affairs were in a deplorable ſtate. She not only ſaw a French Bretagne. 


towns, 


army in the heart of her country, and in polleſſion of ſeveral Aecnt.. 
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H. VII. towns, but moreover was deſtitute of men and money. 


1489 


The Englith.. 


Arrive in 
Bretagne 
Hall. 


Act. Publ. 


tom. x11. 
5 3555 360 
3735 355 
380, 3815 
394. 


Charles and prince concerning his daughter's marriage. 


Anne take doubting that his future father-in- law, with whom he was 29- 
Maximilian : 


for um; i! e. 
Argentre 


_ pretended to govern her as her guardian: but Philip de Mont. 


prizing that Montauban, who managed the ducheſs's affairs, 


VVV 


Wh at 
juncture, was the dif. 


The marſhal de Ricyx 


was {till more grievous in ſuch a 
fention among her principal lords. 


auban her chancellor had ſuch an aſcendant over her, that he 
cauſed her to conſider the marſhal as an enemy, fo that ſhe 
abſolutely refuſed to be under his guardianſhip. Montauban's 
pretence to exaſperate her was, that the marſhal would marry 
her to the lord d'Albret : but the chancellor repreſented to 
her that the marſhal intended to ruin her, by giving 7 x a 
huſband unable to protect her: he even infinuated that the 
marſhal was bribed by the king of France, whoſe intereſt i it 
was to marry her to a lord not ſupported by any Ws in 
Europe. Perhaps the chancellor was himſelf gained in favour 
of the king of the Romans. Be this as it will, their diſte 
tion was carried fo far, that tne marſhal de Rieux kagled the 
gates of Nantz to be ſhut upon the ducheſs, and even. 
threatened to beſiege her in Rennes. It is not therefore ſur- 


ſhould: agree to the treaty of Redon, ſince, by the arrival ot 
the Engl, ſh forces, his party would be greatly ſtrengthened, 
The Engliſh ſuccours at laſt arrived in March, whic 
with Henry' s embaſhes to ſeveral courts, made king Chart: 
imagine he intended to act vigorouſly in defence of Bretagne 
In that belief, finding he could not execute his defigns 
open force, without entering into a war with the Enoli! 
and drawing perhaps other enemies upon himſc If, he wah 
ſome other courſe ſhould be taken. There was on foot 1. 
treaty of peace between him and Maximilian, and betwee: 
Maximilian and the Gantois, by the mediation of the German 
princes aſſembled at t Trancfort: As this treaty was in a fail 
way, he did not queſtion but a peace would enſue, He had 
in his power Margaret, daughter of the king of the Romans, 
in order to eſpouſe her when marriageable, "and was not 15: - 
norant of the late duke of Bretagne“ s engagement with: 
So, not at a 


ing to conclude a peace, would be ready to favour him, 1:2 
ſent and offered the ducheſs of Bretagne to make him um- 
pire of their differences, Anne gladly accepted the propoſal, 
being almoſt ſure of the favour of a prince who expected to 
marry her; and Maximilian on not want much entreaty to 


clamatioa dated Auguſt 
his pro- Rymer's Fœd. tom, xii. p. 


n He ſent thither a reinforcement 


16, 1489. 
ſome time aſter, as appears by ; 


become 
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become arbiter of an affair, in which he himſelf was fo 
much concerned. Thus Charles, Anne, and Maximilian, 
acted all three with inſincerity. 

The ambaſſadors of France and Bretagne being met 
at Francfort, concluded, by the mediation of the king 
of the Romans, a proviſional treaty, importing that 
Charles ſhould reſtore the places conquered upon Bretagne, 


except Dinant, St. Aubin, Fougeres, and St. Malo: that 


theſe four towns ſhould be committed in truſt to Maximili— 
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Treaty mage 
atFrancfort, 


an, and the duke of Bourbon and the French troops march 


out of the reſt of Bretagne: that on her part, the ducheſs 


ſhould ſend away the Englifh : and in April next a congreſs 


be held at Tournay, to adjuſt all diſputes : that, in the mean 
time, both parties ſhould {end their reaſons to Avi: gnon, to 
be examined and diſcuſſed by civilians, that their opinions 
might ſerve for the inſtruction of the mediators, 
his treaty was without effect, though both parties ſeem- 

ed pleaſed with it. Anne was obliged by the treaty of Redon 
to deliver two places to the king of England, and theſe two 
places were to be kept by hve hundred E ngliſh: by the pre- 
ſent treaty ſhe promiſed to ſend away all the Engliſh. But 


as the five hundred men which kept the two places were not 


excepted, Charles pretended he was not bound to execute the 

reaty of Francfort till all the Engliſh were departed from 
Bretagne, to which Anne could not oblige them. So, though 
in November, purſuant to the treaty of Redon, the Englilh 
forces returned into England, the five hundred men however 
remained, and it was not in the ducheſs's power to ſend them 


away, unlels ſhe repaid the king of England all his charges, 


which was impoſſible. The affair reſted therefore in the ſame 
ſtate it was before the treaty of Francfort, and the tw 0 partie es 
neither ſent their reaſons to Avignon, nor - their ambaitadors 


to Lournay. 


Mean time Maximilian's marr! age with Anne was negoti⸗ 
ating with all poſſible ſecrecy, Maximilian's agents repre- 
ſented to the young princeſs the honour ſhe 0 ould e enjoy of \ 
being queen of the Romans, and in time empreſs. But with 


this honour ſhe would have wanted a a power ful aſſiſtance, 
which her lover was not able to give her: he could not draw 
any forces out of Flanders and ſend ho to Bretagne, with- 


out breaking with France, included in his! late peace with 
the Gantois : beſides, that peace was to ill ſecured, that it 
did not laſt a whole year. Thus Maximilian; fon of an em 
peror, himleli king of the Ro: mans, and g0-cinor of the Low 
Countries, had only empty titles, which gay c him little power. 
Nevertheleſs, 


Charles 
Keeps not 
the treat SO 


The ducbeſs 
is perſuaded 


Marry 


Maximilian: 
Argentre, 


e 
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H. VII. Nevertheleſs, the young ducheſs was ſtill made to expect 2 
1489. powerful aid from him; whether her adviſers wilful ly hut 
their eyes, or becauſe there was then no other prince in Eu— 
rope from whom ſhe could hope for aſſiſtance. The king of 
England might have protected her, but had entertait ied fo 
wrong a notion of the affair, that the event alone was capable 
to undeceive him. 
The marri- At laſt the marriage was accompliſhed in November, w. th 
age is ſolem a Ceremony then altogether new in thoſe parts; for the prince 
Ns, of Naſſau, ambaſſador and proxy of Maximilian, put his abel 
Argentré. leg into the bed where the ducheſs was laid, as a fort of 
Hall. conſummation. This was done however with ſuch ſecrecy, 
8 that neither Charles nor Henry appear to have know m it till 
March 1491. It is true, Argentte. hiſtorian of Bretagne, 
ſays that from the beginning of the year 1499, all the public 
acts ran in the name of Maximilian and Anne. IT fo; it 
would be hard to conceive how their marriage could be kept 
private. But very probably Argentré was miſtaken one whole 
year; for we find in the Collection of the Public Acts of Eng- 
land, ſeveral commiſſions of the year 1490, in the name of 
the ducheſs alone, and the firſt there with Maximilian's name, 
is dated in March 1491. 

1499, Though the Engliſh troops were ret turned, Chatles renew- 
Charles is. ed not hoſtilities i in Bretagne. This forboutiinte made Hen- 
put to a ftand ry imagine he had attained his end, that is, had frightened 

Charles by the ſole appearanee of a rupture. The truth is, 
Charles was greatly embarrailed : he could not think of ler. 
ing go Bretagne, and on the other hand perceived it would 

be very difficult to finiſh the conqueſt without drawing on 
himſelf a war from England, and perhaps from ſeveral other 
ſtates. 


o There was a parliament held in the and for a cow and every other * 
beginning of the year 1490, Which met eight pence: this to extend to eve 
at Weſtminſt ter, January 13, wherein city, boro gh, and town walled, wit! 
the following ſtatutes were. enacted: in the realm of England; Berwick and 
1. That no finer of gold or ſilver, nor Carliſle excepted, 3. That benent el 
parter of the ſame by fie or Water, clergy ſhail be allowed but once : and 
ſhould allay any fine filver or gold, or that perſons convicted for murder Jha. 
ſell either of them to any perſon, but be marked with an M, upon the braun 
only to the officers of mints, changes, of the left thumb; and other felons 
and goldſmiths within the realm: and with a T. 4. That no perſon what- 
that all ſilver be made to fine, that it ever ſhall hold more than one farm in 
may bear twelve penny-weight of al- the Iſle. of Wight. There were ſom? 
lay in a pound weight. 2. That no other laws then made, which are either 
butcher kill any manner of beaſt with- repealed, or of ini 5 conte Pres See 
in the walls of London, upon pain of Statut. 4 Hen. VII. 2, 3713716. 

| forfeiting for every ox twelve pence, and Bacon, p. 5 587 5 850 m= 


X=. 
Mean 


7 0 
ther 


deavours to convince Henry of the neceſſity of ſending freſh 
| ſuccours to Bretagne, without diſcovering however the true Embaſſy of 
F ;caſon. For that purpoſe ſhe ſent to him, in February, 1490, Anne to 
chancellor Montauban and other ambaſſadors, with orders Hen, 


E the arrears of the penſion which Lewis XI. was bound to 
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27k 
| Mean while, Anne ſeeing the war would be. infallibly re- H. VIE. 
| rewed as ſoon as her marriage was divulged, uſed all her en- 1490. 


Act. Publ. 


to deſire aſſiſtance, and a poſitive power to promiſe in her tom. xii. 
name that ſhe would never marry without his conſent ?. This p. 387. 
E hows her marriage with Maximilian was {till a ſecret which 


ſhe did not think fit to divulge. In their inſtructions, the ambaſ- 
fadors were ordered to acquaint the king with her proteſta- 


tion in form againſt her father's engagement with the lord 
E JAlbret, and with whatever d'Albret and de Rieux had 
done to compel her to ratify the fame. IT his was an inſinua- 


tion of her wanting his aſſiſtance, as well againſt her own 


E ſubjects, as the king of France, and that Bretagne was in 

E danger from both. But all this was not capable to move 

| Henry. Inſtead of treating with the ducheſs about freſh ſup- gmbany 

E olics, he ſent ambaſſadors to France 4, with power to treat from Henry 


op 5 . Gy 3 e to France. 
with king Charles concerning all that prince's differences with 5 


E theduchels of Bretagne. He was ſtill of opinion, that Charles p. 449. 


dreading the junction of England with Bretagne, wanted only 


12 peace. In this belief, he reſolved to make him pay for it, 


ink{ting upon a freſh demand, hitherto unthought of, namely, Ee reſolves 
x to take ad- 
vantage of 


pay to Edward IV. by the treaty of Pequigny, which by a Charles's 
ſublequent treaty was to continue till the death of the ſur- Ren at 2 
viror of the two kings. Theſe arrears amounted to the ſum „ .. 

| | Tg Po» 453, 4749 
of one hundred twenty-five thouſand crowns, which the 
ambaſſadors had orders to demand, From that time, this 
article was always inſerted in the king's commiſſions to treat 


= with France. Henry imagined that in Charles's treaty with 
Anne, of which he thought himſelf almoſt ſure, he would ſubmit 


to this article, leſt it ſhould be an obſtacle to the peace. 

Whilſt his ambaſtadors were in France, he could not diſ- ge tests 
penſe with appointing commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of with Bre- 
Bretagne, But it was only to amuſe them, The negotia- e DI 
tion ſolely tended to a treaty, which {till more ſtrongly than i pay OR 
the former, ſecured him the reimburſement of his charges on p. :94- 
the ducheſs's account, without any mention of the deſired 


Þ In her letters ſhe calls king Henry 2 Richard Fox biſhop of Exeter, 
the moſt high, moſt puiſſant, and moſt Thomas car} of Ormond and lord Roch- 
excellent prince, her moſt honoured ford, and the prior of Chriſt's-Church 
lord, couſin, and father, Rymer's Fed, in Canterbury, Rymer, p. 449. 
em. xii. p. 337. | 


aſſaſt- 
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He demands the aſſiſtance of Bretagne. 


Nantz, 
P. 42 

but it is 

taken by 


d' Albret. 


The Flem- 


again. 
Hall. 
Bacon. 


Hollingſh. 
Charles aids the Gantois into 3 revolt. 


them. 


They make 


great pro- 
preſc, 


THE HISTORY 
The whole amounted to ſome verbal promiſes on 
part, that he would never forſake the ducheſs. He 
believed this aſſiſtance was entirely needleſs in the preſent {. 
tuation of the affair, ſtill imagining, king Charles was wholly 


the king's 


inclined to a peace. 


Mean while, Charles in his turn amuſe; 


the Engliſh ambaſſadors, reſolving to conclude nothing, till 


he could more plainly diſcover Henry's intention. 


He had Xt 


army in the bowels of Bretagne, and ſeveral towns in his pot. 
ſeſſion, and Anne was little able to expel him with her own 


forces alone. 


For that reaſon, he willingly waited for a fa- 


vorable opportunity to end the affair otherwiſe than by the 
king of England's mediation, of whom he was too jealous, 
Henry thinking him peaceably inclined, made it his chicf 
buſineſs to ſecure the payment of what he had advanced for 


And therefore under colour that 


the city of Nantz was in danger of falling into the hands ef 
the French, he demanded to have it in his power, promiſing 


to reſtore it whenever required. 


But preſently after he 


heard, the lord d'Albret had prevented him, and that detpair- 


ing to marry the duchels, 


he had joined with France and 


taken that rich city, where he had made a great booty. 
During theſe negotiations, freſh troubles aroſe in Flanders, 
ings revolt very prejudicial to the affairs of the ducheſs of Bretagne. 
T he duke of Saxony, who commanded in Flanders for Maxi- 
milian, having publiſhed an edict concerning the coin, the 
inhabitants of Bruges refuſed to comply with it, and drew 


The king of France, who 


deſired nothing more than to ſee war kindled in Flanders. 
ſent aid* to the rebels, under the conduct of marſhal Delauer: 


des governor of Picardy*. 


On the other ſide. 
or the duke of Saxony in his name, ſent ambaſſadors to Henry 


Maximilian, 


to make a league with him againſt France. 

When the aid arrived from Picardy „the rebels made great 
progreſs, and after taking Ipre and Sluce, beſieged Dixmude, 
Henry, angry with Charles for delaying his a: wer fo long, 
and moreover being concerned to ſupport tae archduke, re- 


ſolved to ſend him aid. 


r Eight thouſand men. Hollingſh. 


p. 1435. | 

He was ſo inveterate againſt the 
Engliſh, that he uſed to ſay, he would 
& gladly lic in hell feven-ycars, ſo he 


Jo that purpoſe, he ſuddenly dif- 
patched the lord Morley* with a thouſand men to Calais, 
with orders to the lord d'Aubency, governor of that place, to 


57 


© i nt win Calais from the Engliſh. 


3 p. 598. Hol * 7 p. 146. 
t And Robert lord Wi for ughby of 
Brooke. See Rymer's Fel, tom, Xl» 


p. 455. 
of) 


relleve 


n emen een 
2 b r 
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reliere Dixmude, if poſſible. D'aubeney, joining a thoufand H. VII. 


men of his garriſonu to thoſe come from England, marched 
directly to Dixmude, which was not well inveſted, He en- 


tered the town by night without oppolition, and at break of The lord 
day fallying out of the oppolite gate, fell upon the camp of P'aubney 


the French and Flemings and entirely routed them“. This 


affair bred a great coldneſs between Charles and Henry. July 16. 


But Charles durſt not complain, fince he had no more right Act. Pub. 
XII. P- 4.5 5 


to aſſiſt rebellious ſubjects, than had Henry to aſſiſt the ſove- 


reign. 


Mean time, the ambaſſadors of Bretagne waited at Lon- And enters 


don to no manner of purpoſe. The king gave them how- 
ever good words, which ſerved only to ingage them the more 


to do his, inſtead of the ducheſs's affairs. On the 26th of but without 
July he required of them an acknowledgment that he had obtaining 


unctually executed the treaty of Redon : a freſh engagement 


to reimburſe all his charges, and a promiſe to deliver to him p. 394— 
. "0 : * . nA 
Morlaix and Concarneau, upon the hopes of an aid which 59”: 


he never intended to give. However, it was neceſſary in order 
to attain his ends to make the king of France believe, he 
really deſigned to aſſiſt the ducheſs of Bretagne, ſince it was 
the only means to ſtop his proceedings. Charles ſeemed to 
have ſome knowledge of Henry's thoughts, for he appeared 


more cold than ever with reſpect to his agreement with the 


ducheſs. He returned no direct anſwer, neither did he talk 
of reſtoring his conqueſts upon Bretagne, or of paying the 
arrears of the penſion due to the death of Edward IV. So, 
Henry thought it time to proceed more openly, and give that 


monarch reaſon to fear not only the arms of England but alſo 

of ſeveral other States. In the beginning of this year he Act. Pub. 
had renewed the treaties of alliance with Portugal and Den- e. 37 
mark. In September he concluded with Maximilian and his; 
ſon Philip a league againſt France for their mutual defence, Henry 


and for that of the ducheſs of Bretaane. At the fame time 
he publiſhed a treaty made with Ferdinand and Ifabella in 


March the laſt year. By this treaty, the two kings ingaged Ack. Pub, 
to make war upon the king of France, unleſs he would re- ., 393» 
1 | —410, 
ſtore Rouſillon to Ferdinand and Guienne and Normandy to He publiſhes 
Henry. Moreover they agreed upon 4 marriage between Ar- bis treat 
* "T7 "I 1 0 * ww 
thur prince of Wales, Henry's fon, and Catherine third; 
| | Spain. 
u Among whom were Sir james eight thouſand of the enemy, and the p. 411 
Tyrrel captain of Guiſnes, Sir Gilbert loſs only of a hundred of the Engliſh, 4:9. 
Talbot, and Sir tenry Talbot marſhal among whom Mas the lord Morley, all. 


3 1 * . G * . | x3 s — 2 
ot Calais, Kc. Hollingſh. p. 1435 Bacon, Hollingſh. ibid. 
W With the ſlaughter, as is ſaid, of 


Nn 8 FEE daughter 
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H. VII. daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, as ſoon 
1490. 


By the ſe- 


_ rings articles ſigned two days after, there were ſo many re{triction; 
tne alliance 


came to 
nothing. 


Act. Pub. 


X11; 


Alia; nice 
with the 
duke of 
Milan. 


p 429. 


* 1 3 
Charles — 


amba ity 

to ſound 

Henry, 
ec. 10. 


P 432 


Hail. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 
Act. Pub. 


XII. P. 431. 


Bacon. 


audience of the king, 


order of the trinity being the ſpeaker, made the moſt ſubs 


| ry VII's hiſtorian. 


Canterbury, 


2 EE ESE WRT 


as the prince 
was fourteen, and the princeſs twelve years of age. His 


. treaty with the king of the Romans was to the ſ mie Pur- 
port. The three princes were to enter France at the ſame 
time, each at the head of an army as well for their own 2. 
for the intereſts of the ducheſs of Bretagne. But by l 


concerning the time, manner, and conditions of the war, 
that it plainly appears Henry's ſole aim was to frighten the 
king of France, By one of the ſecret articles the time of 


417. Pe #52 the invaſion was fixed to the 15th of Auguſt, 1492. 


The 4th of October, Henry concluded with Tohn Galeoz75 
duke of Milan a treaty of alliance, containing only genc; 4] 
articles of amity and good underſtanding. Mean whi! le, 
Hepry failed not to reap this advantage, that theſe negotia- 
tions which were openly tranſacting, embarraſſed the French 
king. Indeed, all theſe treaties, the ſecret articles where: 
he knew not, gave him uneaſineſs. He had reaſon to fear, 
that a league was forming. againſt him, which would obſtryc 
not only the conqueſt of Per gne, but alſo that of the kin:- 
dom of Neples, which he had back ſome time meditating. [+ 
was this that hindered his renewing the war in Breta: ne, 
though the duchels's circumſtances were fuch; that it ſeemed 


eine 
eaſy to diſpoſſoſs her entirely. Beſides, Henry's conduct : 


peared ſo extraordinary, that he knew not what to think 
That monarch made great noiſe about the lcague he wi 
forming for the defence of Bretagne, and yet ſeht no aid 
In this uncertainty, Charles reſolved to ſend an ambaſiy into 
England, under pretence of detaching 9 88 from the du⸗ 
chels's party, but 1n reality to know by his anſwer what 1. 
was to wg or fear from him. He chofs "for at purpoſe. 
Francis de Luxemburg viſcount of Martigues, 


Waleram de 
Sams, and Robert Gaguin, general of the 8 of the Tri. 
nity. Theſe imbaſſide ors being arrived at London had 43 
where nothing particular pailed. Som. 
days after, the king having nominated to treat with them 
Richard Fox biſhop of Excter, Thomas carl of - Ormond 
and ſome others*, in their firſt conference, the general of t 
miſſive and cringing ſeech that ever came out of the mouth 
of a French mand to a foreign prince, according to Het:- 
As I have ſeveral reaſons to ſulpec this 
* The prior of Chriſt'sShurch in © bervyle treaſurer of Calais, and WII 
John Gunthorp dean of Rolle viétualler of the lame, Rye 
Wells, Sir John Don, Sir John Tur- Fad. tom. Xii, p. 43 T. 


8 ſpcech 


ſpe 
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ech to be rather the hiſtorian's than the ambaſſador's I ſhall H. VII. 


only relate the principal points, without keeping to the very 1490. 


words, or mentioning certain articles Which f cem to me al- 


together improbable !. 
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peace at the hands of all the princes of Europe e; that he 


The ambaſſador began with aging 5 Their maſter had 


formalities, and make advances unnuſual in ſuch ſovereigns i: 
as he. He would not however conceal from him another 
motive which made him deſirous of peace. Having re- 
ſolved to carry his arms into remote countries, it could 
not but be for his advantage, that all the world ſhould know 
he was in friendſhip with all his neighbours, and parti- 
cularly with the king of England. Then the ambaſſador 
himſelf took care to "excuſe Henry” s ſending aid into Bre- 
tagne and Flanders, though it was againſt France, and 
owned it to be no juſt cauſe of rupture between the two 
crowns. As for Flanders, he juſtified the King his maſter's 
ſending troops thither, becauſe it was his duty to protect 
the Flemings his vaſſals* againſt the king of the Romans 
their oppretivr. After that, the ambaffador added, king 
Charles intended to make war upon the kingdom of Naples, 
unjuſtly detained from Lim by a baſtard of the houſe of 
Arragon. That kingdom belonging to him by undoubted 
right, he was bound in honour to try to recover it. But 
his thoughts did not reſt there, his purpoſe being to make 
the conqueſt of Naples ſerve as a bridge to tranſport his 
forces into the eaſt, and overthrow the empire of the 
Turks, to which he was invited, as by. a voice from 
Heaven, by a rent in the Ottoman family. This there- 
fore being a reſolution tor a holy 3 He was content for 
the honour and adva intage of the chriſtian religion, to beg 
might not be diverted by any obſtacle 75 them. & 
The ambaſſador concluded with ſaying, He had only 
another affair to mention, not as a ſub! eck of treaty, but 


as a mark of his maſter's great deſire to preſerve a good 


mY 


underſtanding with the king of England, namely, being 


ſovereign lord of Bretagt S At 1d as tus BY FUR! -Jran 5 the 


duc heſs, he requelted that with the king of England's 


* * 24 | . % 37 * 7 Fx) ; * ! 
inſtance, the lord Verulam nor Henry had yet any knowledge, 
„ 1 * 3 . 3 1 TY r < 
Makes the ambaflador dere. Henry 2 In the lord Bacon it is the ſub- 
* - * 8 
® * , va 1 
> Fay annul the marriage ot ject of DUFSULNS Yor rmcn 
Py — 2 = 


„ 4 3 74 \haclos 
tümtliar, of Which neither Charles 


the 


8 2 OE con- 


The am bifs 
ſador's 
ſent them to pray a peace with the king of England, and fyecch. 


his reſpect for that great prince induced him to paſs by all Bacon. 
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H. VII.“ conſent, he might diſpoſe of her marriage as he ſhould think 
ce fit.“ 
1490. 
3 dome days after, the ambaſſadors of France being ſent for 
The chan- to the council, the chancellor returned them the followin 
eclior's an- anſwer from the king: * That the king his maſter had not 
ſwerin the « forgot his former love and friendſhip with the king of 


king 
e France. That if the friendſhip was {ſtill the fame, there 
Bacon, „ was no occaſion to talk of it: but if not, it was not words 


& but deeds that muſt renew it: that as for the affair of Bre- 
ce tagne, he could not help thinking it ſtrange that the king 
& of "France ſhould make him his inſtrument to ruin one of 
<& his beſt allies, and moreover pretend, he was very much 
& obliged to him for it: as for the duchefs's marriage, he 
* meant not to meddle with it, provided the king of France 


« would procced by law and not by the ſword : that how- 


© ever, What had paſled in Bretagne as well as in Flanders 
ce did not make ſo deep an impreſſion, as to refuſe to treat 
ce 


of peace, if all their other affairs might be debated at the 
<* ſame time. That as for the war upon Naples, the king 
| had but one thing to ſay, which was, as the king of France 
He demands «6 thought himſelf bound in honour to try to recover that 
kingdom, ſo for the ſame reaſon the king thought himſelf 
obliged to exert his utmoſt for the recovery of Guienne, 


Normandy, and the kingdom of France ei, which 5 
ce right belonged to him.” 


cc 
40 


NMotive of Henry had eaſily diſcovered the don of this embaſſy, and 


dne demand that by a general propoſal to live in peace with es, Charles 
| had no other view than to ſound his | intentions with re! pect to 
Bretagne. Wherefore, according to the maxim he had eſtab- 

liſhed, which was to frighten him, he threatened a war not 

only for the intereſt of the ducheſs of Bret: agne, but alſo for 
his own. Mean while, it is lik cely he hurt himſelf by. carrying 

Charles diſ- the artifice too far, and that Charles was ſenſible, this anſy er 

covers it. was only words, which would not be followed by deeds, It 

was not at all probable, that in the then ſituation of France, 

Henry who was not firmly fix'd in the throne of a kingdom 

Full of miele contents, would renew a quarrel of that impor- 

tance, of which he could not naturally expect to ſee a prope- 

rous end. His reputation for being one of the moſt pru- 

dent princes of his time made it incredible that he would im- 

bark in ſuch an enterprize. So Charles taking for granted 

that he intended only to frigbten him, ſtill purſued his courſe 

with reſpe& to Bretagne, and ſucceeded in the end, as will 


The ambal- be ſeen under the next year. On the other hand, 


his am- 
ſadors reply. 


Bacon, baſſadors, ſurprized at the chancelloi's ſpeech, anſwered with 
; Varmin 
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warmth that the king their ſovereign feared not ſuch threats, H. VII. 


and was able to maintain his juſt rights againſt any perſon what- 
ever *. The chancellor calmly replied, the king expected no 


other anſwer from them, but would forthwith ſend ambaſſadors. 


to the king of France to acquaint him more fully with his in- 
tentions. Then he aſked them whether the king of France 
would agree to have the diſpoſal of the marriage of the duch- 
eſs of Bretagne, with an exception that he ſhould not marry 
her himſelf b. 
maſter was fo far from any thoughts of marrying the ducheſs 


of Bretagne, that he had given them no inſtructions upon 
that head. 


1490. 


The ambaſſadors anſwered, the king their Queſtion put 
to the am- 


baſladors, 


During all theſe negotiations, Anne was extremely troubled ann notifies 


to ſee no aid come either from Maximilian or the king of toHenry her 


England. She had hitherto kept her marriage ſecret, but marriage. 


perceiving it could not be concealed any longer, and that it 
was not honourable to hide it from him whom ſhe deemed her 
principal protector, ſent a folemn embaſſy into England, con- 
ſiting of the prince of Orange, the earl of Dunois, and the 
chancellor. Their buſineſs was to deſire aid, and probably 
notify her marriage to the king. For, till after this embaſſy 
which arrived in England the beginning of the next year, we 
do not find in the Public Acts Maximilian's name joined with 
her's. 


according to his premiſe, 
all his differences with king Charles, and in particular of a 
a certain ſum due to him from that prince, as alſo of the affair 
between Charles and the ducheſs of Bretagne. 


In February 1401 Henry ſent ambaſſadors into France® 1491. 


Their commiſſion was to treat of Henry's 
embaſſy to 
Charles. 
Act. Pub. 
Theſe in- xii. p. 433 


ſtruclions alone are a clear evidence, that Henry deſigned not 8 


vigorouſly to puſh his pretentions to the realm of France, or 
at leaſt to Guienne and Normandy. For, is it probable that 
he would have comprized under the general word differences 

his claim to all France, or to two of the richeſt provinces, 
and have ſpecified a debt of a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
ſand crowns, if the firſt had been the principal? It is there- 
fore manifeſt, he ſtill perſiſted in his deſire to end the affair of 


a According to the lord Verulam, 
their anſwer. was, that they doubted 
not, but the king their ſovereian's 
{word wonld be able to maintain his 
ſcepter, p. 601. ; 

b II Henry had known, Anne had 
efouſed Maximilian, he would not 


83 


— 
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have offered to leave to Charles the 
diſpoſal of that princeſs's marriage, 
Rapin. 


c Richard Fox, Thomas earl of Or- 


mond, and the prior of Chriſt's- church. 


10 Canterbury. Ry mer's Fed. tom. 
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imparted to 


him. 
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Bretagne without war and to ſecure the ſums he had ad- 
vanced. 

A few days after, he appointed commilſioners to treat with 
the ambaſſadors that came laſt from Bretagne. Then it was 
probably, that the ducheſs's marriage with Maximiliam was 
imparted to him 4. Perhaps he was told of it before, though 


p. 436, 433. he pretended e becauſe It had not been notificd to 
Charles be- him in form. 


ſieges the 
ducheſs in 
Rennes, 

Argentré. 


Another 
embeſſy 


from Anne 


to Henry 
May 23. 
P. 443» 
Another 
June 3. 
p. 4 4. 
P. 446. 
July 7. 


League 
with Fer- 
dinand a d 


Maxim: * 


confirme 


p. 462. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


allles. 


Mean while, Charles having at laſt heard of the marriage, 
which had been made a great ſecret, reſolved to uſe no more 
ceremony, but vigorouſly haſten the conqueſt of Bretagne, In 
all appearance, he plainly ſaw through all Henry's diſgui 8 
and perhaps believed the acquiſition of Bretagne well woit! 
the hazarding a rupture with England. As for Maximilian, 
he did not much fear him, and had an injalliti- expedient to 
pacity the king of Arragon, by reſtoring Rouſiillon, much 
leſs important to the crown of France than Breta agne. So, 
without further conſideration, he ordered Rennes, capital or -; 
the duchy to be inveſted, where the princeſs then was. Du- 
ring the ſiege, which laſted ſome monthsz Anne ſent into Eng- 
land, John Bouteiller lord of Maupertioe, and Peter Cojaly 
to EF e e 8 aſſiſtance Shortly after ſhe ſent alſo the 
counteſs de la Val and the marſhal de Ricux and ſore others, 
to inform him of her condition, and demonſtrate to hin. 
that Bretagne was going to fall into the hands of France. 
This embaſſy furnithed the king with a pretence to borrow 
money of his ſubje&s to enable him to make war upon F1ance, 
And yet, though he ſeemed in great haſte, he gave no 
orders for levying troops, but was very intent upon col. 
lecting the loans. 

Not long alter, the league between Henry and Ferdinand 
was renewed. T hey agreed once more, that in May or at 
fartheſt in Tune the next year e, each ſhould enter France at 
the head of an army. Maximilian promiſed likewiſe to do 
the ſame, and ſent an aid of two thouſand men to his duche(s, 
But all this tended only to make a great noiſe, in order to de- 
ter the king of France from his deſign to conquer Bretagne. 


at of It was not the intention either of Henry, or # 'erdinand, or 
5 ele three 


Maximilian, to make war upon France. Ferdinand was then 
entirely employed in the war of Granada, and if he leagued 


with Henry, it was only to oblige king Charles by the terror 


of the league to reſtore him Rouffll on, being very ready to 


d King Henry takes notice of it, in e About the 15th of May, or 0! 


Rymer's Fad, tom, Xi. p. 403» 


2 commiſſion Ja! ed March 9, this year, June, 
15. d. p. 4.8. 


deſiſt 
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geſiſt the moment he ſhould be poſſched of that province: II. VII. 
Maximilian's aim who had neither men nor money, was to 1491. * 
ingage the kings cf England and Spain in a war with France, — 
and rep all the fruit of it by the poſſeſſion of the ducheſs and 
dutchy of Bretagne, So, Henry not being abla to depend in 
anv manner upon ſuch allies, and feeing B: retagne almoſt loſt, 
was uuwilling to engage alone in its defence: His ſole aim 
was to ſecure by the Areal of this league, the payment of what 
was owed him by France and Bretagne. Mean while, Henry 
and Ferdinand, in order to attain their ends, were to teign a 
real intention to make war upon France. | 
Wilſt theſe two monarchs were taking meaſures to ac- Cher. VIII. 
Cd: nplith their Gruen, and the ambafladors of Bretagne were oranges 
waiting in vain at London, Charles cauſed the ſiege of Rennes marriage. 
to be \ continued, but finding the ſiege was in an 51] way, and Argentre. 
the ſeaſon now tar advanced; he ſought and found a readier and nn 
more effectual means than the ſword to ſecure the pofſleſlion 
of Bretagne. He gained, by his liberalities, all the young He pains ke 
duchels's counſellors, that they migat perſuade her to break council. 
off her marriage with Maximilian, and take himſelf for her Hal 
huſband. Perhaps he had formed the project before: but how- 
ever, he frit diſcovered it during the ſiege of Rennes. When 
he was ſecure of the concurtence of the lords of Bretagne, he ; 
cauſed the duchets, then above fittcen years of age, to be fo | 
importuned, that ine had not a moment's repoſe. dhe at hrſt She refuf 
courazioully withilood all their ſollicitations, affirmi ing, he en 
could not reſolve to be falſe to a prince whom the had Wlan 
tarily eſpouſed. But it was repreſented to her, that Jaxi— 
milian had forſaken her firſt: that inſtead of coming in perion 
to defend her, or at leaſt of ſending her aids proport tionable to 
her wants, he had remained quietly in Germany, as if what 
paſtel in Bretagne no way concerned him: that in the preſent 
poſture of affairs, it was impoſſible to hinder Bretagne from 
becoming a province of France, and then Maximilian would 
regard her ſtill les „ when he ſaw her Ciipoliclied of her domi- 
nions: nay, perhaps ſhe would have the confuſion to ſee that 
he himſelf would cancel his marriage, and to loſe at once both 
her duchy and ſpoute, and reduce her ſuojccts to ſlavery: 
that in marrying the King of France, the might ſecure by a 
the ſovereigiity and libertics of Bretagne; whereas, by 
an obſtinate and fruitleſs defence „ the would ruin her ſubjects, 
without reaping any advantage herſelf, In fine, that the king 
of France was more proper for one of her age: that the glo- 
rious title of que-tt of the Romans, and empreſs, ought not 
to tempt her, NCC that of queen of F rance, wich a real king- 
| - 8 dom, 


* 
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dom, was not of leſs value. Mean while, as the ducheſs re- 
ſiſted, Charles thought of another expedient to conquer her 
refolytion; He went himſelf and took the duke of Orleans 


harl-s em- out of the tower of Bourges, where he was confined after the 


ploys the 
duke of 
Orleans 


who pre- 
vails with 
the ducheſs, 
and the 
marriage 1s 
concluded. 
Argentré. 
Mezerai. 


The ambaſ- 
ſadors of 
England 


_ withdraw, 


Hall. 


battle of St. Aubin, and told him, that knowing how great 
confidence the young ducheſs of Bretagne placed in him, he 
required him, in return for his freedom, to try to perſuade 
her to comply with his defires, The duke of Orleans, who 
was tired of his impriſonment, willingly accepted of the once, 


and repairing to Rennes, ſucceeded at laſt in determining the 


ducheſs to the marriage, which was accordingly concluded De- 
cember the 16th, 1491. 

VVhilſt this affair was in hand, Charles amuſed the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, being unwilling to conclude any thing, or even 
treat with them till he ſaw the ſucceſs of his negotiation with 
Anne. At laſt, the ambaſladors hearing the marriage was up- 
on the point of concluſion, withdrew about the end of No- 
vember, without taking leave. I hus Henry faw, not with- 


out confuſion, that he had loſt the fruit of his avaritious po- 


licy, not only, as he had not ſaved Bretagne, but chiefly as 
the reimburſement of the ſums he had advanced, was become 
more precarious than ever. Nevertheleſs, he had {till one re- 
fuge left, which he knew how to improve, and which brought 


him off, if not with honour, at leaſt with a pecuniary ad- 


Henry pre- 
Pares tor 
War. 

Ack. Pub. 
111. P- 4633 
402, 4715 
476. 

Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


ders to levy forces, and prepare tranſports, intimating, he 


dour tended, 


vantage, the thing he had all along aimed at. Happily for 
him, Chailes was poſſeſſed with his de -fign to conquer the king- 
dom of Naples. As a rupture with Eneland would have lie 
Invincible obſtacles in his way, he thought it ſhould by all 
means be avoided. Henry on his part, well knowing that, 
in the preſent juncture, Charles would not ſcruple to ourchaſc 
a peace, 7 on 20 an 1 reſentment of the affront he had 
received, and a reſolution to be revenzed at any rate. The 
moment his ambaſtadors made their report, he iſſued out or- 


VAd 
going to undertake the moſt dreadful war that had ever 5 en 


between England and France f. He ſeemed to prepare to 


trea] in the {te;'s of Edward III. and Henry V. and not think 
of reſting till Ks had forced the crown of France from the 
houſe of Valois. We ſhall fee preſently to what all this at- 


i He retained ſeveral perſons. by in- a d 


lay: for every half lance, Nl ne-rence 
denture to ſerve him in tliis war, who a d Te and for every archer; either 
had the following allowance. For every foot or horſe-back, ſix-pence a day. S 
man at arms, garniſhed with his cuftrell Rymer's Fad, tom. xil. P. 477 — 80, 


r - ory it! 4 17 Oo. ” . > "Fe 
| {+ C. lex «Hit 94110 Pag p eighteen-pence 


. . — Hollingſh. 
ing the ſtorm with which they were threatned from England 0 


The troubles which immediately broke out, ſtill continued 1 
by the policy of the king of England, who took care to fo- 


contents ſom? little aids, which enabled them to ſupport them- 


of their neighbours, in a belief that it is a moſt effectual wa 


kings ſending their ambaſſadors to Caldſtream upon Tweed, 


ing to England, were excepted out of the truce, Henry rati- 
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Maximilian was inraged when he heard Charles had thus H. VII. 
injuriouſly robbed him of his wife. He threatned, like Henry, 1491. 
to carry fire and ſword into the heart of France, in revenge 
of ſo deadly an affront. On the other hand, the archduke The king of 
Philip demanded his ſiſter Margaret who was at Paris, Aae e 
afianced to king Charles: but the court of France did not high. 
yet think fit to ſend back that princeſs. They feared neither Hall. 
father nor ſon. Their whole attention was employed in lay. 20. 


and Spain, and which appeared much more violent than it 
really was. But before I relate the effects of this quarrel, it 
will be neceſſary briefly to mention the affairs of Scotland. 

Since James IV's acceſſion to the crown of Scotland, he Affairs of 
had found it very difficult to maintain himſelf in the throne, Scotland. 


ment them, He gave from time to time the Scotch male- - 


ſelves, but not to make any great progreſs againſt their king. 
It is a policy very uſual with princes, to cheriſh the troubles 


to preſerve peace at home, though there are ſome who would 

ſcruple to ute ſuch means. But Henry was not of this num- 

ber. He even feems to have been leſs ſcrupulous than many Thescotch- 

others, ſince we find in the Collection of the Public Acts, men bargain 

that the lord Bothwel and Sir J homas Tod, both Scots, had we acliver 
"ey . ms e up the King 

engaged to deliver into his hands the perſons of the king of to Henry. 

Scotland and of the duke of Roſs his brother, which could Act. Pub. 

not be done without notorious treachery. It even appears by; b 43% 

the Record, that he had lent the earl of Boghan and Sir Tho- 


mas Tod, 2661. 13s. 4 d. ſterling, to enable them to execute 
this deſign, and that Lod left his fon in hoſtage for ſecurity. 


This act is dated April the 7th, 1491. 

The project miſcarrying, Henry, who was preparing for T,,ce be- 
the war with France, would firſt be ſecured from the diver- tween Eng- 
lions the Scots might make in England during his abſence, and and 

5 4 , Scotland in 
James, for his part, deſired nothing more than to deprive thoſe inn. 
of his ſubjects that were in arms againſt him, of the protection 
always afforded them by the king of England. So the two Ib. p. 465. 
a treaty of truce was concluded, from the 2 11t of December, 
to that day five years 1496. By the treaty, the city of Ber- 
wick, with its territory, was to ſtand neuter, and the lordſhip 
of Lorn in Scotland, with the little iſland of Lundey belong- 
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fed the treaty January the gth, 1492. But probably, the 
king of Scotland, whether bribed by France, or ſome other 
motive, refuſed to confirm it. He agreed however to a much 
ſhorter truce, frem the 20th of February 1492, to the 20th of 
November following. 

France ſeemed to be threatned from all ſides with a uri. 
ous war. Maximilian preſſed it to the utmoſt of his power, 


reckoning that his ſon Philip, then twenty years old, wou'd 
make a powerful diverſion in Flanders, whillt the e added 


in other places. Henry was openly preparing for war with 
great noiſe and boaſtings. In fine, Ferdinand and Iſabella, 

who had lately put a olorious end to the war with th- Moor. , 
by the taking of Granada, publickly threatned to invade 


France. Charles therefore would have been in creat dange 


had this powerful Jeague been in reality what it was in 0 
pearance. After taking poſſeſſion of Bretagne, he thought o 


executing his grand project concerning the conquelt oi {\ a- 


Henry ac- 
quaints the 
parliament 
with his de- 
fien to war 
upon France 
Hall. 
Bacon. 
Hollingſh, 
Stow, 


ples. But he muſt firſt diſpel the ſterm that was gathering 
in Spain, England, and Flanders. Whilſt he was wholly 
employed in that affair, Henry was no lets intent upon its 
Own concerns. 

In the beginning of the year 1 192, he aſſembled a parlia- 
ment, and coinmunicated to both houſes his deſign to carry 
war into France, not with intent to aſk their advice, as in the 
caſe of Bretagne, but to acquaint them with his reſolution t 
exert his utmoſt endeavours to recover the kingdom of Fran 
which he called the inheritance of his anceſtors. To 3 
them the more, he ſet before them the glorious battles ct 
Crecy, Poictiers, and Azincourt, where the Engliſh alone, 


with a ſmall number of troops, vanquiſhed the ſtrongeſt ar- 


The king” 28 


priv alc al im. 


Bacon. 


mies of France. He would thereby inſinuate, that he was 90 
leſs a warrior than Edward III. the prince of Wales his f. 
and Henry V. in demanding an aid of money prop zortionab'c 
to the greatneſs of the enterprize, he exhorted the commu! 
to ſpare the purſes of the poor, and lay the tax upon the rich, 
not at all aueſtioning whether what he required would be 
granted. Certainly great fault might have been found with 
his management of the former ſubſidy. It was granted for 
the defence of Bretagae, and vet the duchy was loſt without 
his uſing the leaſt endeavours to prevent it. But: the conquest 
of the kingdom of France, was a very proper decoy to draw 
in the parliament. The truth is, the king had no deſire t 
embark in fo hazardous an undertaking. He knew that Frans 
being now at unity with itſelf, the conqueſt of it 8 be to 
dificult a taſk. Of bis two allies, the one had will but n: 
5 pow er, 
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power, and the other bad power but not will; Ferdinand's H. VII. | 
aim being by a ſhow of war to attain a Peace, which might 1492. un 
procure him the reſtitution of Rouffillon. Beſides, as he had 
but newly ended his war with the Moors, he was not in 
condition to begin another wit th France. However, Her 
expreſſed to his Pparlizment and council, an ardent deſire to 
render his name famous by the conquelt of France, or at leaſt 
of Normandy and Guienne, Herein he had a. view to his 
profit two ways, upon his fubj:Cts for a ſubſidy for the war, 
and upon his enemies for a peace, which would ſecure him 

the payment of what was due to him. He caſily forgfaw, 
that the defection of the king of the Romans, and of Ferdi- 
nand, would afford him a plauſible excuſe to deſiſt from a 
war he was undertaking with ſo much noiſe. The archbiſhop Ibid, 
of Canterbury, and the biſ hop of Excter, were the only per- 

ſons that knew his real intentions Shortly after, the NOPE: 

was removed to the ſee of Bath and Wells. 

The parliament took fire, as the king expected, and granted The parlia- 

him a very conſiderable ſum, which, ” purſuant to his defire, b. Be 

was to be levied vpun the rich, by ths name of Benevolence 8. lence. ; 
This fort of tax was introduced by Edward IV. and raiſed Hall. | 
without conſent of- parliament. Richard II. to ingratiate Bacon. | 
himſelf with the people, aboliſhed it, but this parliament re- | 
waived ith, and gave it the ſeal of their authority! | A | 

dho!tly alter, Henry received ambaſiadors from Un Embaſſy 
Charles, with pronofals that were not made pubſio. There ee e 
was reaſon to believ e, nothing was concluded in their con- Ag. Pub. 
ferences with the archbiſhop of Canterbury and biſhop Fox, xi. p. 470. 
ſince the warlike preparations were ſtill ſeen to continue. 
However, very likely theie ambaſladors laid the firſt founda- 
tions of the peace. which was made before the end of the year. 2 Bi 

In June* the queen was dejivered of a prince, who tucceed- Birth or "1.4 


ed the king his father by the name of Henry VIE: prince 
Henry, 


5 The citizens of London paid 90821, inſtructions to the commiſſioners, which 
17 5, 4d. BLOW, p. . ſome called his Fork, other his Crutch. 
h Hall makes a pertinent rom. rk up- That if they met with any that were 
on this occaſion ; namely, ENF his a ““ ſparing, they ſhould tell im, that 
man may perceive, that what is once © they muſt. needs have, becan! © Hey 
. * practiſed tor the utility of a prince, © laid up; and if they were {penders, | 
and brought to a precedent by matter they mult needs have, becauſe it was 
e of record, may be turned to the great © -vifible in their manner of living.“ 
* prejudice of the pe copie. if rulers in Bacon, p. 602. | | 
4 1 hi will ſo adjudge and deter- K The 22d, at Greenwich. Stow, 
*. mine it. fol. 22. p. 474. Sandford ſavs, it was the 28th 
_ | Biſhop Morton the chancellor, is of june, 1491. p. 47 
laid to make uſe of this dilemma in his | 
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The preparations which were making in England were 
very ſeaſonable for the archduke Philip. Since the laſt year 
the Gantois had revolted once more, and ſet at their head 
Philip de Cleves, a great ſtickler for France. Some troubles 
in Holland preventing the archduke from endeavouring to 
ſuppreſs this revolt, it was the middle of the year before he 


marched againſt Philip de Cleves, and beſieged him in Sluice, 


He would have found it difficult to take that place, if Henry 
had not ſent him twelve ſhips, and two thouſand five hun- 
dred men l. With that aid he was enabled to compel the 
rebels to ſue for peace, and deliver Sluice into his hands. 

As the king had no intention to puſh vigoroully the war 
with France, he haſtened not his preparations, being glad to 
begin the campain late, in order to end it the ſooner. Mean 
while, he ſent ambaſladors to France”, to ſhow he was wil- 
ling to try fair means before he proce-ded to arms. But it is 
very probable, the embaſſy was lent only to finiſh, with king 

harles, the terms of a peace. Moreover, the king's honout 
was to be ſecured, who after making ſo much noiſe, was un— 
willing to deſiſt without a ſeeming neceſſity. To that end he 
mult act in concert with the king of France. At the ſame 
time, Henry ſent ambaſſadors * to the king of the Romans, 
and to Ferdinand, to ſummon them to take the field and en- 
ter France according to their treaty. But he knew they had 
neither power nor will to perform their engagements, Maxi. 
milian had no army, and Ferdinand was now in treaty with 
Charles, for the reſtitution of Rouffillon, and yet, Henry 
pretending, ignorance of theſe things, ſcemed to have great de- 
pendence upon them. In the beginning of Auguſt, he iſſued 
out orders for the levying a great number of forces, and on 
the 22d of the ſame month, appointed commiſſioners to con- 
fer at Caldſtream with thoſe of Scotland. All this afforded 
him pretences to delay his expedition. At length, though 
not till the 2d of October e, he came to Dover in ordet to 
embark ?, having conſtituted by patent his eldeſt fon Arthur 
prince of Wales, guardian of the realm. Such of his cour- 
tiers who were ignorant of his deſigns, could not forbcat 


4. Which were commanded by Sir un Chriſtopher Urſwicke, and Sir Jon 
Edward Poynings. Fall. fol, 23. Riſeley. Hall, fol. 26, 


m Richard Fox biſhop of Bath and 
11 * — 5 3 5 9 * . 
Wells, Sir Ges d' Aubeney:hentenant 
of Calais, Sir John Kendale, Sir Wil- 
liam Huſey chief-juſtice, Sir james 


o He ſet out from Greenwich, Ser- 
tember . Bacon, p. 604. | 

p Robert lord Willoughby of Br. he 
15 | | U was admiral of the fleet, and Sir Robe“ 
1 yrret, captain of Guiſnes, and Henry Poyntez, vice-admiral. Rymer's & -- 
Ayneſworth, doctor ot laws, 


Rymiet's: tem. Ali. p. 484 
IL 8 EF C) 5 7 FP 
Fae, tom. xii, p. 487. | 
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telling him, it was very late to begin a campain. But he H. VII. 
anſwered, That he intended not to make a ſummer's buſi- 1492. 
« neſs of the war, and therefore it did not fignify when it 

„ began. That he had Calais at his back, where he might 
cc winter, in order to be ready to open the campain car] 

ce next ſpring.” He arrived the fame day at Calais, where Bacon, 

his whole army being aſſembled, amounted to twenty-hve 

thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe 4. 

Before he embarked, Henry received a letter from the mar- He receives 
ſhal Deſquerdes, offering a negotiation of peace in England *, *vices, 
But he thought it more proper, in order to ſave appearances, him >... 
to treat in France itſelf. He was ſcarce landed at Calais, ale to make 
when the ambaſſadors ſent to the king of the Romans arrived, Peace. 


2 
and told him, that Maximilian was wholly unprepared to en- e 


Bacon. 
ter France as he had promiſcd. The news was immediately Act. Pub. 


made known to the whole army. Some days aſter, he re- aF. 4906 
ceived from his ambaſſadors in Spain, letters which were 
likewiſe made public, importing, that Ferdinand had con- 
cluded a peace with the king of F rance, upon promiſe to re- 
ſtore Rouſſillon, without demanding the three hundred thou— 
ſand crowns lent by Lewis XI. upon that country, Henry 
knew all this before, but had ſo ordered, that theſe advices 
came together after his arrival in France, that it might ap- 

pear he was forced to the peace he intended to make. Upon ge appoints 
theſe advices, at which he feigned to be very much ſurprized, commiſ- 
he agrecd, that Richard Fox, biſhop of Bath and Wells, and $925 *9 
the lord d'Aubeney, governor of Calais, ſhould enter into; 3 491. 
conference at Eftapies with the marſhal Deſquerdes. He Bacon. 
marched however the 1 5th of October to beſiege Boulogne, 
and in tour days appeared before the place. It mutt be re- Remark on 
marked, that king Charles was then at Tours; and though che n 
the warlike preparations in England had made great ole, 
there was no army in Picardy to oppoſe the invaſion of the 
Engliſh, at leaſt hiſtory mentions no fuch thing. This is 
a clear evidence that all Henry's proceedings were concert- 
ed with the king of France, who was not ſo unprovided with 
| troops, but he could have. ſent an army ſufficient to ſtep his 
progreſs. So this pretended ſiege of Roulos gne, was only an 
artitice to diſcourage the Englith, that by conſiderin 7 the dil. 


4 There were with him, Thomas He ent) Bourchler ear, of Eſſex, e 
Grey marquiſs of Dorſet, Thomas F. 12- Butler carb of Ormond, &e. Bacon, p. 
Alan earl of Arundel, Thomas Stan 604. $1 


Dera, 0,724 
d, p. 730 


1 The lord P. icon obſerves, that for 
this reaſon he hovered fo hs the 
longer neut the ſea- ſide, p. 604. 


earl of Derby, George Talbot art of 
Shrewſbury, Edmund: de la 5 ole earl o 


Suffolk, Edward Courtne y earl of Ne. 
vouſhire, George Grey RR of Kent, 


ficultie: 
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H. VII. ſiculties of a ſiege at ſuch a ſeaſon, they might be the leg 
1492. ſurprized at a peace. At the end of eight days, Henry te. 
ceived at the camp before Boulogne, the articles of peac 
agreed by the commiſſioners of both parties, with the ap- 
probation of the two kings, the ſubſtance whereof was 4; 
follows: 

Articles I. That the king of France ſhould fifchaige the debt con- 


agreed upon tracted by his queen for the defence of Bretagne; whic 


by the com- 
miſſioners of debt, according 


g to the Engliſh ambaſſadors account, amount- 
thetwo ed to ſix hundred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, French 
4" of i money, which is 124,0001. ſterling. 
tom. xi. II. That the king of France ſhould pay the king of Eng- 
p. 400. land the arrears of the yearly penſion of fifty thouſa nd crowns 

paid by Lewis XI. to Edward IV. amounting in all to a hun- 
dred and twenty-hve thouſand crowns, which iS twenty =ſive 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 

III. That the king of France ſhould ; pay theſe two Uebts at 
ſeveral times, namely, hfty thoufand livres every year, every 
livre at twenty ſcutz or crowns, and to be paid half year!) 
till the whole was paid, 

IV. Whereas in "ie obligation given by the Iichef, of Bre- 
tagne to the Ing of Eng! and, there was no ſum ſp ecified, 
che king of Engla and ſhould be obliged to make proof of bis 
debt before commiſſioners of Bretagne or F rance, to be ſent to 
England for that purpoſe. 

U. That the two kings ſhou] Id name ſuch of their 22 55 8 25 
they meant to include in the peace, who ſhould be ob 
to declare within four months, whether they would be in- 
cluded or not. | 

VI. That in caſe the king of the Romans and the arch. 
duke Philip his ſon defired to be included in the treaty, and 
if aftetwards the king of France ſhould in any manner what- 
ever invade their Sy; it ſhould be lawful for the king e 
England to affift them; but if on the contrary, they ſhould 
attack the king of France, the king of England ſhould giv: 
them no aid, 

VII. That in caſe the two kings approved of theſe articles 
they ſnould give each other hoſtages till the treaty was drawn 
and ſigned in form. 


Henry aſks As theſe articles exactly correſponded with Henry 5 inten- 


the opinion tions from the be: ginning » of the war of Bretagne, there is no 
ole! Haag queſtion that they were framed by himſelf or his own am- 
baſſadors; and yet he would have them paſs for propoſals from 

the E rench king, and feigned to doubt whether he thould ac- 


cept or reject them. For chat purpoſe he called a council of 
all 
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all the lords and general officers, and ſent them the articles, H. VII. 
with his orders to give him their real opinion. As probably 1492. 
the council was managed by ſome perſon of great credit who 
was in the king's ſecret, all that were preſent unanimouily who adviſ 
agreed he ourht t to accept of the terms. They gave their rea- him to peace 
ſons in a long memorial under all their bands, which in ſhort, 

omitting the exaggerations, were as follow: 

I. The firſt reaſon was taken from the length of the nights, Their rea- 
the coldneſs of the weather, the want of proviſions as they ſons for ſo 
were to come by ſea, the fear of diſtempers, and the like. nap tort 

II. The ſecond reaſon was founded upon the conſideration *' 8 
of the ſum offered, far exceeding any ever yet paid by France 
to the king's prec leceſſors, and likewiſe upon the apprehenſion 

the murmurings the refuſal of a peace might occaſion i in 
Foal and and in the army. 

III. They alledged as a third reaſon, the . eee 
that would accrue by the peace to the king of the Romans and 
the archduke : the benefit they had already received in the 
reſtitution of Sluice : and laſtly, the fruits which the Engliſh 
merchants would reap, fince the peace would ſecure their 
commerce with Flanders. 

IV. They ſaid the king had honourably kept his word with 

his allies, notwithſtandins the intances of his council, who 
ſollicited him to defer his expedition to a more ene er 
ſcaſon, and till his allies ſhould be ready: that he had led his 
army into France, put himſelf him in condition to encounter 
alone all the enemies forces, and expoſed his perſon to the 
ca teſt dangers at a time when his allies Hlappeinken bim: 
at therefore, if the war was not continued, he might very 
. alt caſt the blame upon them. 

That the king was far from being in the ſame ſitua- 
tion "with Edward IV. when he led an army into France 
that Edward was joined by the duke of Burgundy with ail his 

forces, and by ſeveral French lords who were in his intereſt : 
that he was in poſſeſſion of all the towns as far as the Somme, 
and began the war in the midſt of ſummer :. that, on the 
contrary, the king was not aſſiſted with any foreign troops: 
that when he marched out of the gates of Calais, he entered 
the enemies country and was advanced to Boulogne: that 
he had razed ſeveral! places, as Ardres and Montory, and had 
Hood four and twenty days ready for battle, defying the ar- 
mies of France. 

VI. That very likely the people of England would thank 
the king for a peace, which would put an end to taxes and 
exactions, and reſtore the public tranquillity, 


VII. They | 
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| H. VII. VII. They added once more, that the reſtoring the arch 
1492. duke to his dominions would redound to the K! ing's honour 
i8 and the nations advantage, by reaſon of their trade with his 
| ſubjects. _ 
VIII. They faid, that before the ſiege of Boulogri it was 
thought to be a weak place and eaſy to be taken; but, on 
the contrary, it was found to be well fortified, ſtrongly gar- 
riſoned, and plentifully provided with artillery and provi- 
lions : that therefore, in all appearance, if the king conti- 
nued the ſiege, he would be forced to raiſe it with diſgrace; 
Whereas by making a peace he could retire with honour. 
IX. Their Jaſt reaſon was, that it was impracticable to 
continue the war during the winter, without utterly deſtroy- 
ing the army, which would extremely afflict the whole king- 
dom. 
e e If theſe reaſons are never ſo little conkdered: they will be 
found to be all falſe and deceirful, except the article of the 
money, which was the only true one. Without weighing 
them too particularly, I ſhall only obferve, that of all the 
inconveniencies alledged by the officers, there was not one 
but what the king might have foreſeen, and actually did 
foreſee. He could blame himſelf only for beginning the 
campain ſo late. All in the Vth article concerning Ed- 
ward IV. is evidently falſe. As for the murmurs of the 
people, which were pretended to be feared in cafe the king 
rejected the peace, it was much more probable on the con- 
trary that the nation would murmur to fee the money, given 
for a war with France, employed in making a diſhonourable N 
peace, advantageous only to the king. In a word, the king's 
precaution to cauſe the peace to. be approved by the officers of 
his army, was a clear evidence he was himſelf convinced ot 
the little advantage it would be to England. 
Treaty con- Henry feigning to be determined by thef e reaſons to e 
8 of a peace, the treaty was drawn up in form, and ſigned a 
Act. Publ, Eſtaples the 3d of November?. Charles ratihed it the 6th of 
tom. xii the ſame month. He was then at Tours, unconcerned at the 
F249 ſeemingly threatened invaſion, though an Engliſh army in 
Bacon. France had ever made his predeceſſors extremely uncaly, | 
Hollinghh, What was peculiar to the treaty, was, that though it was 
called a treaty of peace, it was however to expire with the 
lives of the two kings: but the ſucceſſor of him that died 


King Henry's plenipotentiaries were Henry Ayneſworth doctor of laws, and 
Richard Fox biſhop of Bath and Wells, fir James Tirell, Rymer's Fœdera, 
Giles lord d' Aubeney, Chriſtopher tom. xii, p. 499. | 
Biſbbick (or Urſwick dean of York, | 
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firſt, was to ratify it within a year after his acceſſion to the H. VII. 
crown. I imagine this was an expedient deviſed to excuſe 1492. 
the ſilence concerning the kingdom of France, or at leaſt - 
Guienne and Normandy, of which there was no mention, 
though the war was proclaimed ſolely upon that occaſion. 
Mean while, this treaty, which properly concerned only the AR. Publ, 
payment of two debts, was to be approved and confirmed „g 
by the ſtates of France and the parliament of England. This ODS io 
ſhews it was not conſidered as a bare truce, and indeed it was 
called a treaty of peace. But on the other hand it is hard to 
conceive how a treaty, wherein the principal difference was 
not ſettled, and which was to be in force but till the death 
of the two kings, could be deemed a treaty of peace: can 
any thing be more like a truce? however this be, Henry took AR. Publ, 
care to ſee that the king of France ratified every particular _ 
article of the treaty, and eſpecially thoſe concerning the pay- oy 4 : 
ment of the money. Charles was likewiſe, on his part very 5:3, 543. 
punctual in paying the fifty thouſand livres every year t, as f. 53%» cte. 
was alſo Lewis XII. his ſucceſſor, To) 
Alfter this manner ended the war of Bretagne, which had Rfi:&ons 
laſted ſince the year 1487. I ſay the war of Bretagne, be- f eee 
cauſe that I have been ſpeaking of, was only a conſequence 
of it. Henry reaped the intended advantage, that is to ſay, 
large ſums of money, which were not employed in the ſervice 
of the public. In the firſt place, he obtained of the parlia- 
ment a tenth of all the perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, of 
which he expended no more than was neceſſary for levying 
and maintaining fix thouſand men for eight months. But this 
expence was only advanced, the money being repaid him 
with intereſt, We have ſeen that he mounted his charges 
to ſix hundred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, a prodi- 
gious ſum in thoſe days, when money was much ſcarcer than 
at preſent *. In the next place he borrowed money through - 
out the whole kingdom, which probably was never repaid. 
There was likewiſe granted him a ſublidy under the name of 
benevolence, which amounted to a very great ſum, much be- 
yond what was neceſſary for the maintenance of his army, 
the two or three months it was on foot. Laſtly, he received 
a hundred and twenty-five thouſaT crowns for the arrears of 
large houſe, within the precinQs cf 
the court in Channon- row in Weſtmin- 
ſter, was let to no lets perſon than the 
comptroller of the king's nouthold for 
thirty thilkngs a year. Sce J. 8. Life 
? Thomas Smitb, p. 20. 


Vor V. 'T 


t And moreover aſſigned great pen- 
ſions to all the king's principal coun- 
ſellors. Bacon, p. 60+, 

u We may gueſs how far a ſhilling 
went in thoſe days, when a £004 while 
alter, in king Edward Vi's reign, a 


the 
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H. VII. the penſion due to Edward IV. But, on the other hand, he 
1492, ſuffered Bretagne to be loſt, to the irreparable damage of 
England, ſince her alliance with the duke of Bretagne gave 
her an advantage over France, which ſhe could never after 
recover. Beſides, the recovery of the money advanced for 
Bretagne, 1s to be aſcribed rather to his good fortune than po- 
licy : he was ſolely indebted for it to the king of France's 
deſigns upon the kingdom of Naples, which induced him to 
purchaſe a peace with England; otherwiſe Henry would have 
found it very difficult to recover his money, and who knows 
what might have happened had he been forced to obtain it by 
dint of ſword ? But the advantages Charles reaped by this 
peace were much more conſiderable : for the penſion of fifty 
thouſand livres paid a few years, and which he received with 
intereſt from Bretagne, he annexed that duchy to the crown 
of France, and deprived the Engliſh of their moſt conſider- 
able ally. 1 5 „ 
I have dwelt the longer upon the circumſtances of this af- 
fair, becauſe they perfectly diſcover the genius and character 
of Henry VII. That monarch, ever greedy of money, hav- 
ing always his intereſt in view, found means to make an ad- 
vantage whether of war or of peace, and turn every thing to 
his profit. It was he that by his policy, wholly bent to his 
own private intereſt, gave the turn we have ſeen to the affairs 
| of Bretagne . 
| Trace with The fame day the peace of Eſtaples was ſigned, the am- 
| Folia  haſſadors of England and Scotland concluded at Caldſtream 


Act. Pub, 7 
tem. xii A truce ſrom the 3d of November this year to the 3<th of 


P 475: April, 1494. 


The king Henry having concluded a peace with France according to 
Peg his own ſcheme, ſet out for London, where he arrived the 
814 . 

Bacon- Itch ef December, 


Aﬀairk of On the 5th of November, the archduke's forces ſurprized 
Flinders, Arras, which had been fifteen years in the hands of the 
French. Philip refuſing to be included in the peace of Eſtaples, 

the war continued in Flanders till the next year. 5 
Celbadves In Auguſt this year 1492, Chriſtopher Columbus failed the 
tn voyage, firſt time from Cadiz, with kind Ferdinand's licenſe, in queſt 
of the new world *, 


Henry 


w The peace gave great diſcontent to merry with what the king ſaid in par- 
the nobles and officers who had told or liament, “ That after the war Vas 
engaged their eſtates upon hopes of tie once begun, he doubted not to make 
war: they fuck not to-lay, + That it pay itſelf: ſaying, he had kept 
eile king cared not to plume his no- his promiſe. Bacon, 


71 . « bility and people, to feather him- * Columbus was the ſon of a wool!- 
7 lt.“ And ſome made themielves comber, aud be himſelf followed that 
| buſinels 
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Henry imagined he might for the future hope for a peace- H. VII. 
able reign. He ſaw among his ſubjects no appearance of re- 1493. 
volt. Not a prince or princeſs of the houſe of Vork was in — 
condition to give him any diſturbance. He kept the earl of 
Warwick priſoner in the Tower. Edward IV's daughters 
were in his power; and there was no lord of the Vork party ef 
ſufficient credit to raiſe commotions in the kingdom. On the 
the other hand he was in peace or truce with his neighbours ; 
and in the ſeven years and a half that he had been on the 
throne, had by his ceconomy heaped up ſuch large ſums of 
money as none af his predeceſſors had ever been maſter of 
at once: and yet this ſtate of proſperity was not capable of 
_. diſmaying his enemies. Whilſt he was wholly employed in The duchefs 
the affairs I have been relating, the ducheſs dowager of Bur- n 
gundy was labouring to raiſe him troubles at home; ſo much * 
the more dangerous, as they were not ſuſpected. This prin- trouble. 
ceſs was not ignorant how well diſpoſed the Engliſh and Iriſh be 
were to the houſe of Vork, and upon their affection ſhe 5 
chiefly built her hopes of dethroning Henry. Though Lam- 
bert Simnel's affair had miſcarried, ſhe did not aſcribe the ill 
ſucceſs ſo much to the project itſelf, as to the managers. 
Beſides, Henry was expoled to the hazard of a battle, which 
he might have loſt; and it was not impoſſible but he migut be 
vanquiſhed for the future, if he was in the fame caſe. Thus 
ſhe did not deſpair of wreſting the crown from the houſe of 
Lancaſter, or rather of Tudor, after which ſhe reckoned it © 
would be eaſy to reſtore the houſe of York. Es 
Since Simnel's misfortune, ſhe had never ceaſed to ſpread She ſets up 
a report, either by herſelf or emiſſaries, that Richard duke e 
of Vork, ſecond ſon of Edward IV. had eſcaped the cruelty perſonate ; 
of his uncle Richard III. and was ſtill alive. This he did the duke of 
to prepare people to receive a ſecond fantom, who was to Nek. 


: Hall. 
perſonate the young prince her nephew, as Lambert Simnel Bison. 


don. Edward IV. having occaſion to know this Jew, and 
receive ſome ſervice from him, was pleaſed to do him the ho- 
nour to ſtand godfather to one of his children, and gave. 


buſineſs in his younger years, He ſet at Cuana bay, one of the Lnccay iflan.'s, 
out from Port Palos de Moger, in An- He ſ returned to Port Palos in May the 
daluſia, Auguſt 2, 1452, and landed next year, and 4:cd in 1506, 


4-8 hm 
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H. VII. him the name of Peter, from whence was formed the dim#- 
1 403. nutive Peterkin or Perkin. Some years after, Oſbeck being 
— returned into Flanders, placed young Perkin with one of his 
relations at Antwerp, who kept him ſome time. The bo 
was ſo handſome, and endowed with qualities ſo far above 
his birth, that many ſuſpected Edward IV. to be his father: 
and indeed it was ſomething extraordinary that Edward 
ſhould ſtand godfather to one of ſo mean a parentage. Be 
this as it will, Perkin going from Antwerp lived in ſeveral 
towns of F a and ſhifted habitation ſo often, that when 
Henry afterwards would have traced him, in order to know 
the whole ſtory of his life, he found it very difficult. As 
Perkin generally converſed with the Engliſh ſettled in the 
Low Countries, he was ſo perfect in the Engliſh tongue, 
that he might eaſily be taken for an Engliſhman, eſpecially 
as he had ſpent his childhood at London. 
The ducheſs This youth being mentioned to the ducheſs of Burgundy, 


3 ſhe commanded him to be privately brought to her palace; 
Hall. and finding him fit for her purpoſe, took care to inſtruct him 
Bun With reſpect to the part he was to act. Hence we gueſs Per- 


kin muſt have been a youth of great wit and ſenſe, to enter 
into the ducheſs's deſigns, otherwiſe it would have been fruit- 
leis to give him inſtructions. However ſhe ſo often de- 
ſcribed Edward IV. his queen, prince Edward their eldeſt ſon, 
and the princeſſes their daughters, that after ſeveral repetitions 
of her leſſon, he could talk very pertinently of the court, of 
the king his pretended father, at leaſt as far as the duke of 
York could be ſuppoſed to know, The natural way he had 
learned of relating circumſtances fit for a child's memory, 
and certain particulars of Edward's court, made the ducheſs 
believe he would not fail to gain credit when he appeared in 
the world. Above all ſhe took care to make him perfect in 
what he was to frame whilſt in ſanctuary with the queen, 
and when taken from thence by the contrivance of Richard III. 
and particularly in the manner of his eſcaping the hands of the 
executioners, who were ordered to murder him. Theſe were 
particulars ſo much the eaſier to be counterfeited, as there were 
but few people who could contradict them. Moreover, ſhe 
taught him to aſſume the air and character of a well-bred 
prince. She found the youth to apt a ſcholar, that ſhe was 
herſelf ſurprized at it. In a fhort time, Perkin ſo uſed him- 
iclt to talk and act like a prince, that one would have {worn 
he had been born and educated in a palace. 
It is not known when the ducheſs of Burgundy took 
Perkin home to inltruct! aim: but very likely it was not long 
7 after 
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aſter the battle of Stoke, where the earl of Lincoln and Lam- H. VII. 
bert Simnel were vanquiſhed. However that be, the affair 1493. 
of Bretagne cauſing that princeſs to think Henry would ſoon — 
break with France, as himſelf would have had it believed, 
reſolved Perkin ſhould appear as duke of York fo ſoon as the 

war was begun. Mean while, being very ſenſible if he ap- She ſends 


peared firſt in Flanders, or in any town in the Low Coun- him te p 


tries, the world would not fail to ſuſpect her, ſhe ſent him oo 
into Portugal, where he lived unknown for a year. At Bacon, 
length, in 1492, the war between England and France ſeem- Holi ngſh, 
ing unavoidable, ſhe diſpatched orders to Perkin to repair in- 
to Ireland, where probably ſhe had already been tampering 
with ſeveral perſons of note. Perkin inſtantly obeying, and 

arriving at Cork, called himſelf duke of York, ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. in which he was countenanced by the mayor, who 
it is likely was in the plot. A few days after he writ to the 
earls of Deſmond and Kildare, great friends of the houſe of. 
' York, acquainting them with his arrival, and defiring them 


to come and join him. 


Henry was then employed in his preparations for his ex- 
pedition into France. As the ducheſs of Burgundy imagined 
he would depart early in the ſpring, ſhe expected he would 
be engaged in the war with France by the time Perkin ap- 
_ peared in Ireland, in which ſhe was miſtaken, The report 
that the duke of York was come from Portugal into Ireland, 
cauſed no alteration in the king's meaſures : he believed it 
to be only a contrivance to divert him from his enterprize. 
However, preſently after he was told the duke of York who 
had appeared in Ireland was gone into France, which made 


him very uneaſy. And indeed the news was but too true: ChartesVIIT. 


It happened ſome time before, that one Frion, ſecretary to . io 
the king for the French tongue, had withdrawn from court, pass.“ 5 
and retired to Paris, where he was very well received. This Hall. 
Frion, who followed king Charles's court, hearing the duke pen 
of York was in Ireland, told that monarch of it, intimat- <,.* 
ing, he might make that affair turn to account. Whatever 
Charles thought of this pretender, he really believed that 
though he was an impoſtor he might be ſerviceable to him in 
making a peace with Henry. In that belief he ſent Frion 
into Ireland, to invite the pretender in his name to come to 
him, with aſſurance of his protection and aid to recover the 
crown of his anceſtors Perkin ſeeing himſelf invited by a 
prince fo great and ſo capable to aſſiſt him, departed with- 

y With the lady Brampton, an Engliſh lady, and one to have an eve over 
him. Bacon, p. 686. | 


F-4 | out 


[ 
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H. VII. out a moment's conſideration. When he was arrived in 
1403. France, he waited upon the king, who gave him a very gra- 
cious reception, treated him as duke of Vork, lodged him in 
He receives his palace, and aſſigned him a guard, under colour of doin 
3 him honour, but in reality to hinder the king of England from 
Bacon. cauſing him to be ſeized. The courtiers imitated their 
maſter, in paying the ſame reſpects to Perkin, as they would 
Hall, have done to the duke of Vork. Shortly after, above a hund- 


red Engliſhmen, diſſatisfied with the king, repaired to Paris 


but difmiſſes With otters of their ſervice to the Pretender; But the honours 


him when Perkin received at the court of France were of no long con- 
furc of a tinuance. As ſoon as Charles was almoſt ſure of a peace, he 
e diſmiſſed him, for fear Henry, who had now demanded him, 
| ſhould make it one of the articles of the treaty. He was un- 
willing to be thought to ſurprize the young man, in order ta 
deliver him to his enemy; as on the other hand, he would 

not have the peace miſcarry for his ſake. 
Perkin goes Perkin thought himſelf very happy to be thus freed. He 
to the du- was afraid of worſe uſage, when he heard a peace was treat- 


heſs of 
ang ing between the two Kin 28. Having readily quitted the court 


Hall. of France, he retired into Flanders to the ducheſs of Bur- 
3 8 gundy, taking great care not to diſcover he had ever ſeen her 
who ene the firſt interview, Margaret ated her part ex- 
to take him tremely well. She treated him very roughly, and ſeemed 
ho, much ſurprized, that in her preſence he ſhould dare to call 
'  himelf duke of York. She ſaid publicly, that having been 
already impoſed upon by a counterfeit earl of Warwick, ſhe 

| ſhould be more upon her guard, and it would not be ſo eaſy 

to deceive her a ſecond time. That therefore ſhe adviſed 

him to retire, leſt he incurred the puniſhment due to his bold- 

neſs Perkin ſcemed not at all troubled at theſe threats, and 
confeſſing ſhe was in the right to doubt, perſiſted however in 
affirming, he was the duke of York her nephew. The du- 

cheſs feigning a deſire to convict him of impoſture before her 

whole court, put certain queſtions to him, to which, ſhe 

knew, he could make pertinent anſwers. Accordingly, he 

replied in ſo natural and unaffected a manner, that the ducheſs 


but at laſt for med aſtoniſhed. In ſhort, they played their parts ſo well, 


o him. 
wy that the ducheſs pretending ſhe could not reſiſt ſuch evident 
Bacon. proofs, owned him for her nephew, aſſigned him a guard of 


thirty halberdiers, and gave him the title of the White Role, 

He behaves the badge of the houſe "of York. Perkin on his part, la- 
very pru- houred to convince the world, he was the real duke of Vork, 
—— by his natural way of relating the principal paſſages of his 
life. If at any time his diſmiſlion out of France was objected 

tO 


to him, he anſwered with a ſigh, it was not very ſtrange, a H. VII. 
young prince, perſecuted by fortune, ſhould be ſacrificed to 1493. 
the policy of two powerful monarchs. That this very thing — 
was a ſtrong argument in his favour, ſince the peace between 
Charles and Henry could not be eſtabliſhed but upon his 
ruin. What Perkin ſaid, added to the ducheſs's public ap- 
probation, ſatisfied the whole court, he was the true duke of 

Vork, and from thence the rumour ſpread throughout all the 

Low- Countries, and at laſt over all Europe. 

News being brought into England, about the beginning of Many in 
the year 1493; that the duke of York was in Flanders, and na de⸗ 
owned by the ducheſs of Burgundy, it cauſed great com- duke of 
motions in the kingdom. The thing was preſently credited York to be 
by an infinite number of, people, ſome of whom were dif- 9 5 | 
ſatisfied with the king, and others greedy of novelty. Some Paten. 
blindly followed their leaders, and others, whole fortunes Hvllingth, 
were deſperate, wiſhed for a change in the government. The - 
king was not generally beloved. I'he loſs of Bretagne; his 
late peace with the king of France; the uncivil uſage the 
queen and the whole houſe of York had received, and daily 
did receive at his hands; and laſtly, his unneceſlary taxes, 
were but too apt to make the people wiſh the report to be 
-2r08; --- 5 
The king was ſurprized to ſee. with what greedineſs the The king's 
news was received. It convinced him of his great danger conduct. 
from the Vorkiſts, and of their con{tant readineſs to embrace 
all opportunities to ruin him if it was poſſible. He appeared 
however unconcerned, left his fears ſhould encourage his 
enemies. So, continuing to act as uſual, he waited till they 
more plainly diſcovered their deſigns. | | 0 

In the beginning of March, Henry ſent * the order of the He ſengsthe 
garter to Alphonſo duke of Calabria, eldeſt fon of Ferdinand 8*rter tothe 
king of Naples. Alphonſo had been extremely deſirous 3 
this honour, to infinuate to the princes of Italy, that he had Ag. pub. 
in the king of England a protector whg would not ſuffer him . P. 57. 
to be oppreſſed. He would have thereby induced them to 11h.“ 
league with the king his father, againſt Charles VIII. who 
was going to undertake the conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Naples. 5 | : 

A few days after, Henry concluded at London a treaty of% concludes 
perpetual peace and amity with Ferdinand and Iſabella, King CE IK 
and queen of Caltile and Arragon. This alliance, which Ferdinand. 


all: 


1d Itfabe!t; 
. y * . . 8 — 1 | . tC Act. I uUD,; 
z By Chritopher Urſwyke dean of  ſhal of Cilais, Rvmer's Fad, tom. ging 
* 12 „ 2 5 tat 1, J 70 
Vork, and Sir Humphrey Talbot mar- xii; p. 527 Mir 


1 
. * * 
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H. VII. was a reciprocal ingagement of mutual aſſiſtance upon all oc. 
1493. caſions, was particular in that it extended not to all the 
kings of England and Spain without diſtinction, but only to 


r 
Ct _ 


all their ſucceſſors deſcended from them *. In the treaty, the 
| marriage-articles between prince Arthur and Catherine, 
b daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, were confirmed and re- 
| | newed d. ID 
J | Confoiracy Mean while, the king's enemies, not content with coun- 
I: | againſt the tenancing the report concerning the duke of York, were now 
[| 1 labouring to form a conſpiracy to dethrone him. His co- 
i vetous temper had alienated ſeveral of the firmeſt friends to 
| Names of his perſon and the houſe of Lancaſter. William Stanley lord 
the chief chamberlain, brother of the car] of Derby, John Ratcliff lord 
| a prune Fitz-Walter, Sir Robert Clifford, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir 
| Thomas Thwaites, William Barley, were the heads of the 
| conſpiracy. The lord chamberlain had greatly contributed to 
| his victory of Boſworth, by declaring for him in ſo critical a 
] minute. The king owned it, but thought him well rewarded 
with the ſpoils of Boſworth Field, and the office of lord 
| chamberlain. But Stanley thinking that too mean a recom- 
| pence, was not ſatisfied. Sir Robert Clifford was ſon of 
bim that murdered the young earl of Rutland, brother of 
FEdward IV. at the battle of Wakefield, and afterwards loſt 
his life in fighting for the houſe of Lancaſter. Probably, 
Henry had forgot the conſtant attachment of that family to 
his houſe, and neglected to give him a ſhare in his favours. 
Cliford and Clifford and Barley were deputed by the conſpirators to go 
| | Rarley 80 into Flanders, and concert meaſures with the ducheſs of Bur- 
[i 8 gundy and the pretended duke of York, for the accompliſh- 
uy II l. ment of their deſigns. Ihe ducheſs gave them a very civil 
Bacon, reception, deeming it a good omen, that profeſſed enemies of 
| Hollingfh, her houſe ſhould be the firſt to offer their ſervice. Short] 
| Cligra Aſter their arrival, Clifford writ to his friends in England, that 
| _ ſends back the duke of York, ſon of Edward IV. was in Flanders, and 
| word that that he knew him perfectly well. The news inflamed the 
b the duke of a R | | gs : 
f York is conſpirators, and from that time, they ſpared no pains to gain 
really alive. adherents to the pretended duke of Vork. | 
| Hleuty feeks Whilſt the king's enemies were labouring to create him 


1 w undeceive freſh troubles, he himſelf was no leſs intent upon deviting 
F r e people. | | 


1 Bacon, 


a « Fx eorum Corporibus king made his ſon Henry conſtable of 
„ jepitime procre4tos,” bid. Dover caſtle, and guardian of the 
| b About this time, viz, April 5, the Cinque Ports, Ibid, p. 525. 


means # 


OFEN G LE A ND: 


means to prevent the gathering ſtorm . His principal buſi- 
neſs was to undeceive the people, and to ſucceed, there was 
occaſion for two ſorts of proofs. Firſt, it was neceſſary to 


ſhow that the duke of Vork was dead; in the ſecond place, 


that though he were alive, the perſon that borrowed his name 
was a counterfeit. 


To prove the duke of 


York was not living, it was ne- He order: 


ceſſary to produce the teſtimonies of thoſe who had taken the murder 


away his life, or ſeen him dead, and who were but four in 


ers of the 


duke of 


all; namely, Sir James Tyrrel, ordered by Richard III. to York to be 
put that prince to death John Dighton, employed by Tyrrel mind. 


to commit the fact; Miles Foreit his ſervant, who afliſted 7 


him, and the prieſt who buried the two princes. Of theſe 


ICON 


* 


four perſons, the prieſt and Foreſt were dead, and there re- 


mained only Tyrrel and Dighton. Theſe were apprehended 
by the king's order and fent to priſon. Then, after a pri- 
vate examination, it was given out that they agreed in their 


depoſitions, namely, that Dighton and Foreſt ſmothered the 


two princes in their bed, and ſhewed their dead bodies to 


Tyrrel, and that the prieſt afterwards buried them under a 


ſtair-caſe. That ſoon after, Richard ordered them to be re- 
moved elſewhere, by the ſame prieſt who was ſince dead, 
without diſcovering where he had laid them. It is likely, 
however, that Tyrrel's depoſition was not fo favourable for 
the king's purpoſe as Dighton's, ſince he was detained in 


priſon, whereas Dighton was releaſed, probably, that he 


might divulge his own evidence. 


* 


The publiſhing of theſe teſtimonies produced not 


= 


the effect gyjeaion; 


the king had expected. For, what proof could a confeſſion againſt the 


form, taken at a private examination, and publiſhed by him © 


whole intereſt it was to make it appear to his advantage ? In 
the next place, the removal of the bodies from the place 
where they were firſt laid, to another unknown, gave cauſe 
for ſtrong ſuſpicions. Had it not been for this removal, 


nothing would have been more eaſy than to prove the death 


of the two princes, ſince the bodies would have been till 
found under the ſtair-caſe. So, people imagined, the king, 
wanting ſo natural a proof, had invented the removal, that 
» not uſing ſo convincing a proof might not be thought 
range. 


feſſed themſelves guilty of ſo black a crime, and whoſe evi- 


Ly | - . . : . . 
e He ſent certain knights, with a might come in, or go out of the king- 
band of loldiers into every port, to keer 


the ores and lea- coaſts, that no one aro Hal, fel. 32, Bacon, p. 608, 


dence 


Beſides, the teſtimony of two villaigs who con- 


dom, without. being ſearched and ex- 


epoſitions, 
aCOHe: © - 


1 nc nat ay oi — — — 
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H.VII. dence was fo advantagious to the king, could not be of any 
1493. great weight. Accordingly, the king, finding this method 


inſufficient to undeceive the people, applied himſelf chief 
to diſcover who the impoſtor was, that pretended to be the 
duke of York. | 


The king To ſucceed in that deſign, he found no better way than to 
ſends ſpies 


bribe ſeveral perſons, who repaired to the counterfeit duke, 


intoFlarders : 
Hall. under colour of offering him their ſervice. He charged them 
ws to uſe all their endeavours to know who and whence he was, 


and to trace him from his birth to the day he came to the 
ducheſs of Burgundy. At the ſame time, he ordered them 
to make {ſtrict inquiry after his correſpondents in England, 


Holingſh. 


and obſerve narrowly every thing that paſſed about him, . 


Eſpecially he enjoined ſome of the diſcreeteſt, to ſpare nothing 
to gain Sir Robert Clifford, much ſuſpecting him to be con- 
cerned in the ſecret. It is ſaid, that in order to make diſco- 
veries, he bribed the ſervants, and even the very confeſſors 
and cauſes of the great men he ſuſpected. Moreover, to procure his 
them to be ſpies in Flanders the more credit, he uſed to have them pro- 


excommu - | . * . 
nicated, the nounced excommunicate every Sunday at St. Paul's, by virtue 


better to of pope Innocent VIII's bull. He was fo well ſerved by 
ac | theſe ſpies, that, in ſhort, he came to know the pretended 

duke of York was no other than Perkin Warbeck. He had 
IIe learns perfect information of his birth, life, actions, profeſſion, and 


the whole of all the places he had live at from his childhood, which 


Kory of was inſtantly divulzed throughout the whole kingdom. How. 
* 8 8 8 


Perkin, an: ; R 
1 ever, as the particulars were publiſhed by the king, the prin- 


cipal party concerned, the generality of the people did not 
think themſelves obliged to believe him upon his bare word, 
Their prejudice made them require more convincing proofs. 
Whilſt the king's ſpies were acting in Flanders and England, 
he had two affairs upon his hands from which he wanted to 
be diſengaged, in caſe any troubles ſhould ariſe in the King- 
AR. Pub. dom on account of the pretended duke of York. The hrlt 
er 525» was, to make peace with Scotland; the ſecond, to get the 
9% 33” peace of Eftaples confirmed by the pope, according to agree- 


Aren ment with the king of France. For that purpoſe, he ſent 


years truce ambaſſadors to Edinburgh and Rome. The former concluded 
with Scot- with king James a truce from April the 3oth, 1494, to that 
Jan, 25. day ſeven years 1501, upon the ſame terms with that of Cald- 
Ib. p. 331. ſtream, which expired the day this was to commence. It 

appears by the ambaſſadors inſtructions, that he defired to con- 


p. 529 clude a marriage between the king of Scotland and Catherine 
529 


th 2 
bs + — 


daughter of the counteſs of Wiltſhire, and grand daughter o 


treaty of Eſtaples. The pope owned it to be one of the 
articles of the treaty, and anſwered, he was ready to grant Ettaples. 


i from the other, betore the conciuſion b. 
ehe truce, Rymer's Fad, tom. III. 
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the duke of Somerſet. But the marriage was not propoſed, H. VII. 

or at leaſt the negotiation did not ſucceed s. 1493. 
As to the affair of Rome, the ambaſſadors preſented to pope 

Alexander VI. a petition for a bull of excommunication a- He demands | 


thi | 7 uld not obſe je the pope's 
gainſt whichſoever of the two kings ſhoul blerve the ball far the 


peace of 


cha dull provide! the king of "France did nat oppoſe kee 
it, an inſtrument whereot he ordered to be given to the am- anſwer. 
baſſadors. June 135 


The emperor Frederick dying in Auguſt this year, Maxi- 
milian his fon, king of the Romans, aſcended the imperial 
throne in his room. 7 
The 21ſt of the ſame month, John Morton, archbiſhop of Morton 
Canterbury, was made cardinal of St. Anaſtaſius, act hy 
Henry having had perfect information of every thing re- The king 
lating to Perkin Warbeck, ſent amballadors © to archduke demands 


i | 1 x | the arch- 
„ That it was contrary to the law of nations, and their duke. 


« alliance, to protect a counterfeit, who fought to rob him P. 544» 


of the crown by an evident impoſture. That he was in- Fa 


| ke Me Tg i 
« formed of all the circumſtances of Perkin's life from his Hollingch. 


« cradle, and offered to produce authentic proofs of the cheat, 


„as well as of the death of the duke of York, whoſe name 
„ Warbeck had borrowed, That Perkin being only a the- 


e atrical king formed by the ducheſs of Burgundy, he hoped 
« the archduke would not ſcruple to deliver him into his 


„% hands.” Philip being ſtill a minor, his council. told the 
ambaſſadors, ** That the archduke's intention was, always The arch- 


to preſerve a gord underitanding with the king of England, duke's an- 


t and therefore would give no manner of alſiſtance to the {*: 


| | Hall. 
„ pretended duke of York. But the ducheſs of Burgundy Bacon. 


being ſovereign in the lands of her dowry, the archduke 
could not meddle with her affairs, or hinder her from do- 
ing what ſhe thought fit.“ e 

Philip believed he had then the leſs reaſon to regard the Treaty of 
king of England, as he had made a peace with Char es VIII. be der 
by a treaty concluded at Senlis the 2 3d of May. Charles had 3 


: 0 | 8 EM. | | 3 CharlesVIII 
rettored to the archduke his lifter Margaret, with the earl- and Philip. 
| 5 V | Mezerai. 
d King Henry paid the king of Scots a p. 847. F, Daniels 


thouſand marks by way of compenſation e Sir Edward. Peyninge, nd Wile 
ha bd . 2 | Fa. f r : 1 * + — 
tor the 1a juries one nation had rece ved liam Warchzm, der ot laws, Ibid. 
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H. VII. doms of Artois and Burgundy; but kept ſome towns on pro- 
1493. miſe to deliver them as ſoon as Philip was of age. 
The ambaſſadors brought Philip's anſwer to the king, and 
Rupture be- withal told him, there was colluſion between him and the 
3 ducheſs of Burgundy. Henry was ſo provoked at this pro- 
Hall. 85 ceeding, that he broke off all commerce with the archduke, 
Bacon. and baniſhed all the Flemings out of his kingdom f. The 
Hollingh. archduke did the like by the Engliſh who were in Flanders. 
orga But the animoſity between theſe two princes went no farther, 

ceeach fearing he might one day want the other's aſſiſtance. 

Henry wins Mean while, Henry having at length gained Sir Robert 
Cliford, Clifford, who was intruſted with Warbeck's and the ducheſ;'s 
ao ſecrets, had exact information of their correſpondents in 
ſ-eretss England. As it could not but be dangerous to let the evil in- 
Hall. creaſe, he reſolved to apply proper remedies. For that pur- 


Bacon, 


Holliagths poſe, he cauſed to be arreſted in one day, and almoſt at the 


Stow. ſame inſtant, John Ratcliff lord Fitz-Walter, Sir Simon 


Montfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William d'Aubeney, Ro- 

| bert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſſener, and Thomas Aftwood. All 
Some of the theſe were convicted and condemned for high-treaſon, in ad- 
conſpirators hering and promiſing aid to Perkin. The lord Fitz-Walter 


8 was ſent priſoner to Calais, with ſome hope of obtaining bis 
Hall. pardon. But his impatience cauſing him to attempt an eſcape, 


he was diſcovered and beheaded. Sir Simon Montfort, $1; 
Robert Ratcliff, and William d'Aubeney were executed im- 
mediately after their condemnation. The reſt were pardoned, 
and thoſe that were apprehended upon the ſame account, 
among whom were certain Dominican friers, and William 
Worſeley dean of St. Paul's, were releaſed. Sir William 
Stanley lord chamberlain, whether he was not yet informed 
_ againſt, or the king had a mind to ſtay for ſtronger proots 

to convict him, was not touched at that time. 
Henry no- On the iſt of November, Henry writ to the king of France, 
tifies to the deſiring to be included in the peace of Senlis, according to the 
e kad 8 tenor of the treaty. The 17th of the ſame month, he noti- 
he would be fied to him the ſame thing from Ferdinand king of Naples, 
included in and Alphonſo duke of Calabria his ſon, who were expreſly 


the peace of: 


8 included in the peace of Senlis, on the part of the emperor 
AR. Pub. and archduke. But however, king Charles deſiſted not tron! 
x1. p. 550, his project of conquering Naples. 

552. Sabi 


f Appointing Calais to be the mart for all Engliſh merchandizes. Hall, 
fol. 34 


England was very quiet during the year 1494. Perkin H. VII. 
Warbeck ſtill remained in Flanders without offering to ſtir, 1 404. 
the execution of his adherents convincing him, the king 
knew more of his affairs than he imagined. Mean time, Henry takes 
Henry laboured underhand to inform himſelf more fully con- care of Ire- 
cerning the circumſtances of the conſpiracy, and what the Haft 


| WES Hall. 
ducheſs of Burgundy was contriving in England and elſewhere. Bacon, 


In this Sir Robert Clifford, whom he had gained, was very Stow: 


ſerviceable. He learnt by his means, that Perkin had til] Hellineſt. 
ſome dependence in Ireland, and had writ to the earls of 
Deſmond and Kildare, when he landed there from Portugal. 

This diſcovery made him reſolve to take care of the affairs of 

that iſland, which had been hitherto much neglected. To 

that end, he made Henry his ſecond ſon, then but two years He makes 
old, lieutenant, or governor of Ireland, but appointed for his fon go- 
deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, a man verſed in affairs, and sn 
employed in ſeveral embaſſies. He gave him a very extenſive 2d Edu ud 


power, as well over the militia, as the civil government, that Poynings 


he might put the iſland upon a good foot s. | deputy: 
: ; | = e Sept-.14- 
Poynings, upon his arrival in Ireland, made ſtrict enquiry aa. pub. 


after thoſe that were ſuſpected of diſaffection to the king, vi. P. 558, 


particularly he vigorouſly attacked the earls of Deſmond and or 
Kildare b. The firſt took care of himſelf and kept out of 
the reach of the lord-deputy ; but the earl of Kildare was 

ſent priſoner into England, from whence he was quickly ſent 

back by the king with marks of eſteem and good-will. As 

he dreaded freſh troubles in Ireland, where a rebellion in his 
circumſtances would have been very incommodious, he 
thought he ſhould prevent them by acts of grace, rather than AR. Pub, 
ſeverity z and therefore ſent a commiſſioner i with a general z P. 567, 
pardon in form, as well for the ear] of Deſmond, as for all * 

the Iriſh rebels, in order to ſtifle if poſſible, all the feeds of 
rebellion in the iſland, where the houſe of York had but too 


many friends. 


Whilſt Poynings was in Ireland, he held a parliament A famous 
famous for the ſtatutes enacted to the advantage of the crown g dee | 
of England and of the Engliſh ſettled in the iſland. One <P 
of theſe ſtatutes, {till called Poynings's Law, ran, that the 46 . 


parliament of Ireland ſhould not be aſſembled before the lord Hitt. of 
lieutenant and council had acquainted the king with the rea- Alas, 


E With him was ſent Sir Henry thouſand men. J. Ware, c. 10, 


Dean late abbot of Langtony, a man h Maurice and Gerard Fitz-Gerard, 
ot great wit and diligence, who was i Richard Hatton, doctor of laws, 
made chancellor of Ireland. Hall, fol. Rymer's Fad, m, xii, p. 567. 

36. They carried with them about a 


ſons, 
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H. VII. ſons, and obtained the royal licence under the great ſeal, I. 
1494. Was alſo enacted, that all the ſtatutes of England concern. 
ing the public ſhould be obſerved in Ireland. Theſe two ſz. 
tutes are {till in force to this day k. 
Henry ex- Though Henry had given ſeveral proofs of his ſelf- intereſted 
e and covetous temper, they might be coloured with ſome pre- 
ways. tence, becauſe the ſecret ſprings of his policy were not yet 
Bacon. fully known. But it was not the ſame with regard to his 
Stow. proceedings this year, by which he plainly diſcovered him- 
ſelf. The pretence of foreign affairs failing him, he extorted 
large ſums from private perſons, by forfeitures upon penal 
laws, on purpoſe to fill his coffers. This proceeding. was the 
more diſpleaſing to the people, as they eaſily perceived it 
flowed from his natural diſpoſition, fince he was not obliged by 
any neceſſity to uſe ſuch extraordinary methods. He was in 
peace with all the princes of Europe: he had drawn from 
the parliament two very confiderable ſubſidies, of which he 
had not expended a fourth part, and even that was repaid 
him with intereſt : moreover, beſides divers confiſcations, he 
received every year fifty thouſand livres of the king of France, 
All this, added to the uſual revenues of the crown, which 
were no leſs than in the foregoing reigns, ſeemed to enable 
him to eaſe inſtead of opprefling his ſubjects with frivolous 
accuſations to drain their purſes, The firſt he attacked in 
this manner was fir William Capel, alderman of London, 
who was fined two thouſand ſeven hundred pounds, and forced 
to compound with the king for ſixteen hundred. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was accuſed of being the contriver of 
theſe methods to procure the king money: but whether Henry's 
avarice daily increaſed, or the miniſters who ſucceeded that 
prelate were ſtill leſs ſcrupulous than he, people had but too 
much reaſon to lament him after his death. _ 
Towards the end of this year, Henry gave a freſh inſtance 
of his deſire of money, which proved very injurious to his 
good name, eſpecially as he endeavoured to cover it with the 
Hall, veil of juſtice. By ſecret advices from fir Robert Clifford he 
Se was informed fir William Stanley lord chamberlain was one 
Holtingth, Of Perkin Warbeck's adherents. Though that lord had done 
him the greateſt ſervice imaginable, fince he had procured 
him the victory which raiſed him to the throne, he reſolved 
to ſacrifice him to his avarice, under colour of puniſhing his 


k My lord Bacon calls that Poyn- which before that time were not, not 

 ings's law, whereby. all the ſtatutes of ate any tince that time, but by a ſpe- 

England (to the 1uth of Hemy Vi.) cial clauſe, | 
were made to. be of ferte in Ireland; 


crime. 


me.: 


OF ENG LAND; 
crime. I ſay to his avarice, and not to juſtice or revenge; 
for if we may judge by his uſual conduct with regard to the 
ſtate-criminals of whom there was nothing to be got, he 
would doubtleſs have pardoned Stanley, if the defire of con- 
fiſcating his eſtate had not rendered him inexorable. 
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To attain his ends, he ordered Clifford, who was ſtill in 


Flanders, to repair privately into England. When he heard 
the informer was arrived, be removed to the Tower, that the 
great ones who ſhould be accuſed, might be arreſted more 


conveniently and without noiſe. Clifford being come to 


London without diſcovering himſelf, the king aſſembled the 
council! in the Tower, and ſent for fir Robert, who fallin 


down at his feet, craved his pardon, offering to declare what- 
ever he knew of the conſpiracy. The king immediately 


pardoned him, but on expreſs condition he would conceal 
nothing of what was come to his knowledge. Whereupon 


Clifford impeached ſeveral perſons, and among the reſt the 


lord chamberlain. The king ſeeming extremely ſurprized, 


bid him take care what he ſaid, ſince his life lay at ſtake in 


caſe the accuſation was groundleſs. Clifford perſiſting, the 
lord chamberlain was preſently apprehended. Next day he 
was examined by the council, where he confeſſed enough to 


condemn him. The great ſervice he had done the king and 


the intereſt of the car] of Derby his brother, made him hope 


he ſhould not be treated with rigour. But two things ren- 


dered his crime unpardonable: the firſt was his immenſe 


riches, which promiſed the king a plentiful confiſcation” m: 
the ſecond, that he was accuſed, and probably convicted of Hau. 


ſaying to Clifford, ſpeaking of Perkin Warbeck, If he were 


« ſure that young man were king Edward's fon, he would 
e never bear arms againſt him.” This was wounding the 
king in the moſt ſenſible part, ſince he ſeemed to acknowledge 
the houſe of York had a better title than the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Had he been guilty only of that crime, it is a queſtion whether 
the judges would have ſentenced him to die; but it is likely 
he was convicted of acting more directly againſt the king, 
and holding intelligence with Warbeck and the ducheſs of 


Burgundy. All the favour he could obtain was a delay of 


ſome weeks, to prepare for death, which he ſuffered not till 
the beginning of the next year *, The king's ſeverity on this 


occaſion 


IA elected council, ſays lord Bacon, ſtock upon his grounds, and other per- 
p. 610, __ ſonal. eſtate, exceeding great: he had 


m There were found in his caſtle of Ikewile in land three thouſand pounds 
1 N * * 5 * 
Holt, forty thouſand marks in money a vear of old rent, Bacon, p 010. 
plate, beſdes je wels, houſhols. Haff, n He was beheaded n Tower-hill, 


Februaty 


Bacon. 
Stow. 
Hollingk. 


THE. HIS T ORT 
H. VII. occaſion ſeemed exceſſive. All the world imagined he would 
1494. pardon a lord to whom he was ſo much obliged, and who 
— had even enabled him to exerciſe acts of mercy by procuring 


him the crown: beſides, he was brother to the earl of Derby, 
a zealous ſervant and father-in-law of the king. 


Great terror The execution of the lord chamberlain terrified the whole 


in England, kingdom. He was condemned for a crime of which few 
Baca. Engliſhmen were innocent, namely, for preferring the title 
of York to that of Lancaſter. But what cauſed ſtill preater 

dread, was that the king was perceived to have had ſpies 

about the lord chamberlain, to obſerve his conduct, which 
might be every man's caſe. The great men durſt not ſpeak 
their thoughts to one another, for fear thoſe whom the 
counted their beſt friends, were the king's ſpies. But this re- 


Libels ſtraint was in ſome meaſure made up by ſwarms of libel; 
905g the againſt the judges, the council, and the king himſelf. This 


Hall. licenſe fo diſpleaſed the king, that he ordered five perſons, 
Bacon. Convicted of diſperſing the libels, to be executed. 
Act. Publ. Richard Fox biſhop of Bath and Wells, one of the 
agg” ag King's favourites, was tranſlated this year to the ſee of Dut- 
Bacon. It was likewiſe this year that Henry, the king's ſecond fon, 
rs two years old, was created duke of York*®. 
Nezotiation Though there was a truce concluded with Scotland to the 
with Scot- Zoth of April, 1501, there ſtill remained ſome differences be- 
_ publ. tween the Englith and Scots, concerning certain lands on the 
tom. xii borders of the two kingdoms and the fiſhery of the river Eſke. 
b. 551, 554+ Henry always dreading ſome inſurrection in the kingdom, was 
extremely deſirous to have no conteſts with his neighbours: 
for that reaſon he had, in May this year, moved that the dit- 
ferences between England and Scotland might be adjuſted. 
King James ſeeming to deſire the ſame thing, they both ſent 
ambaſſadors to Caldſtream, to agree upon ſome expedient. 


Richard Fox was the head of the Engliſh ambaſſy v. But 


February 16, 1405. Hall, fol. 35, Edward Traford, fir Henry Marney, fir 
fays, the cauſe of his diſcontent was, Robert Newbrough, fir Ralph Ryden 
king Henry's refuſing to create him earl fir John Sparke, fir Humfrey Fulford, 
of Cheſter, He was ſucceeded in the of- fir Robert Litton, fir Pierce Edgecombe, 
fice of lord chamberlaia by Giles lord fir Robert Clere, fir Thomas Fairfar, 
d' Aubeney. Id. fol. 36, Bacon, p. 611. fir Richard Knightley, fir John Cheks, 
9 On November 1. The knights of Stow, p. 477. | 

the Bath make upon this occaſion were p The reſt of the ambaſſadors were, 
theſe: the lords Harington, Clifton, fir Thomas Dacre, fir William Tyler 
Dacre of the South, and the lord Wa- Chriſtopher Moreſby, and John Cat. 
ren; fir Thomas Stanley, fir John tyagton. Rymer's Fœdera, tom. 3 
Arundel, fir Walter Griffith, fir Ger- p. 554, | 
vale Clifton, fir Robert Harcourt, fir 


with 


| events. | | | 
The poſterity of Charles of Anjou, firlt king of Sicily of abarae et 


with all his addreſs, he-could not end an affair, which in it- H. VII. 
ſelf ſeemed not very difficult. This cauſed Henry to ſuſpect 1494. 

that the king of Scotland reſerved it for an occaſion of quar- — 
rel, and to order the earl of Surrey to be upon his guard in AR. Publ, 
the north. | | h tom. xil, 


Charles VIII. undertook this year the long meditated con- vein 


queſt of the kingdom of Naples. This affair is ſo well undertakes 
known, it would be needleſs to relate the particulars. It is the conqueſt 


| 1 2 : . . of N ] * 
neceſſary however briefly to mention the rife and principal Comming. 


the houſe of France, was divided into two branches, where - the ſueceſ- 
of one reigned in Naples, the other in Hungary, After ſun- 3 3 
dry revolutions, the crown of Naples fell at length to Joan IT ; 
the firſt of that name. But in 1380, Charles de Durazzo, Colien, 

of the branch of, Hungary, pretending tc the ſame crown, Sub. 
| and repairing into Italy, attacked queen Joan, who finding 

| herſelf preſſed, adopted Lewis I. duke of Anjou, uncle of 
| Charles VI. king of France. From that time there was a 
continual war between the two houſes of Anjou. At laſt, 
Charles de Durazzo remained in poſſeſſion of Naples, and 
was ſucceeded by Ladiflaus his fon, who dying in 1414, left 

| the crown of Naples to Joan II. his ſiſter. Mean time, Le- 
wis I. duke of Anjou, and Lewis II. his ſon, always tiled 

| themſelves kings of Sicily, and preſerved their pretenſions to 
| Sicily on this fide the Pharo or the kingdom of Naples. Le- 
Vis II. who died in 1417, left three ſons, namely, Lewis III. 

| Rene, and Charles. %%ͤ 8 
In 1421, Lewis III. led an army into Naples to dethrone 
Joan II. who for ſupport adopted Alphonſo king of Arragon. 
Alphonſo arriving in the kingdom of Naples, forced Lewis III. 

to quit the country and retire into France. Shortly after, 
upon ſome quarrel between Joan and Alphonſo, Joan revok- 
ing the adoption of Alphonſo, adopted the ſame Lewis of An- 
jou, who would have deprived her of the crown, and declar- 

ed him her preſumptive heir and ſucceſſor ; but Lewis died 
without iflue in 1431. Joandeparted this life the next year, 

| having made a will in favour of Rene of Anjou, brother of 
Lewis III. 5 5 5 

| Rene made ſome attempts to take poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Naples, but to no purpoſe. Alphonſo king of Ar- 

| Tagon kept the crown till he died, in 1458. He left the 
„ kingdom of Arragon to John his lawful ſon, and that of Naples 
, xi to Ferdinand his baſtard, DG 


Vol. V. U | In 


min. 
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of Charles 
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THE HO RY 

In 1474, Rene made a will, and appointed for his heir 
Charles earl of Main his nephew, ſon of Charles his younger 
brother, to the prejudice of Violante his daughter, duchefs 
of Lorrain, and Rene duke of Lorrain his grandſon. 

Charles earl of Main, nephew and heir of king Rene, died 
in 1481, leaving Lewis XI. king of France his ſole heir. 
By virtue of which will, Charles VIII. ſon of Lewis XI. 
2 the kingdom of Naples was fallen to him. 

If what has been ſaid be ever ſo little conſidered, it will 
doubtleſs be perceived, that Charles's title to the kingdom of 
Naples was very diſputable. To decide-the-caſe in a Judi- 
dicial way, it would-have been neceſſary to examine two points 
of equal importance in the affair. Firſt, whether Joan II. 
had power to revoke the adoption of Alphonſo king of Ar- 


ragon, and to adopt Lewis of Anjou in his room. It is true, 


the French hiſtorians pretend. Alphonſo would have dethron- 
ed bis benefaQreſs, and upon that ſuppoſition the reaſon of 


the revocation ſeems juſt. But the Arragonians grant not 


the fact: they aſcribe it to Joan's Jevity, who was inconſtant 
and capricious. In the next place, ſuppoſing the houſe of 
Anjou's title better than the houſe of Arragon's, this ſecond 
point muſt have been examined, whether king Rene could 
ſet aſide Violante his daughter and her heirs, and give the 

kingdom of Naples to Charles earl of Main his nephew. It 
could not be alledged in favour of the will, that the kingdom 
of Naples was a male fief, ſince the houſe of Anjou's title 
was derived from a daughter. So Charles VIII. could pre- 
tend to that kingdom only upon ſuppoſition that the Jaws 
decided 'theſe two points. in his favour, which was very 
doubtful, not to ſay worſe: beſides, the houſe of Arragon 
had another title founded upon a ſixty years poſſeſſion. But 
what rendered the affair very intricate, was that the popes, 
as ſovereign lords of Naples, ſeemed to have determined it in 


favour of the houſe of Anjou, by inveſung the princes of that 


Cakes of 


houſe with that kingdom. 
Burn was not ſo much his title to the kingdom of Naples 


the war of that induced Charles VIII. to his conqueſt, as the juncture 


Naples. 
Mezerai. 


- "of time, and the ſituation of the affairs of Italy. F ee 


king of Naples had two ſons, namely, Ae who bore 
the title of duke of Calabria, and Frederic, . Alphonſo had 
a ſon called Ferdinand, after his grandfather, 1. Tbeſe Arra- 
gonian princes were not beloved in Naples nor in the reſt of 
Italy: beſides, old king Ferdinand had baniſhed the prince 
of Salerno with all the other heads of the Angevin faction. 
And theſe exiles it was that excited Charles to the enge 
1 4 EIS 4 
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But this alone would not have ſufficed to determine him to H. VIL 
that undertaking, had he not been encouraged by Ludovico 1494. 
Sforza, uncle. of the duke of Milan. The occalion was 
this: 5 


The duchy of Milan was paſſed from the family of Vikows 
ti to that of Sforza, Philippa Maria Viſconti laſt duke of 
that houſe, having adopted Francis Sforza, who had married 
Blanch his only daughter. 


Franciſco Sforza becoming duke of Milan after the death agar of 
of his father-in-law, died in 1466, leaving two ſons, Gale- — 


2220 who ſucceeded him, and Ludovico firnamed the Black, Þ 


Galeazzo being aſſaſſinated, John Galeazzo his ſon ſucceeded — gi 
him, under the guardianſhip of his mother, a woman in- Milan. 
famous for her lewdneſs, and of Ludovico his uncle. Some 


time after, the young duke married Iſabella, daughter of Al- 


phonſo duke of Calabria, eldeſt ſon of Ferdinand king of 


Naples. John Galeazzo being a prince of a narrow genius, 
Ludovico his uncle engroſſed the whole power, leaving to 


his nephew only the bare title of duke, without his being 
much concerned. But Iſabella his ducheſs, not bearing to ſee 
the duke her ſpouſe without any authority, complained to the 


duke of Calabria her father of the ill uſage. Shortly after, 


the duke perſuaded Ferdinand his father to proclaim war 


againſt Ludovico, to 1 him to reſign the Surernment to 
His nephew. 


To avoid the war it was 85 L excited CharlesVI II. 


to undertake the conqueſt of Naples, by putting him in hopes 


he would affiſt him with all his forces. He had alſo a fur- 
ther deſign to make uſe of Chartes's aid to become maſter of 
the duchy of Milan, and diſpoſſeſs John Galeazzo his ne- 
phew. He had now taken ſome private meaſures to that end 
with the emperor Maximilian, to whom he had given Blanch 
his niece in marriage, with-a dower of four hundred thouſand 
crowns, and Maximilian had privately inveſted wing With the 


| Cduchy of Milan for him and his heirs, 


Upon the rumour of Charles VIII's ons he the 


| conqueſt of Naples, old king Ferdinand offered him a yearly. . 
tribute of fifty thouſand crowns, but the offer was rejected. 
Ferdinand died a little before Charles's expedition, and was 
ſucceeded by Alphonſo his eldeſt ſon. 


The war of Naples ſeems to be entirely foreign to the hi- 
bar of England. However, as it was the ſource and origin. 


of many great events in Europe in the next century, I thought 
itt not improper to ſhow the occaſion, and for the ſame reaſon 
F wis nexeflary to lan the princiny- ene. 


N 2 Chace 
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FAR Fo 
Charles VIII. departed from Paris in July 1494, and came 
to Aſti in Piedmont, where he fell ſick of the ſmall- pox. 
This diſtemper detaining him at Aſti, he could not go from 
thence till the 6th of October to Turin, where he was forced 
to borrow the ducheſs of Savoy's jewels, ſo ill provided was 
he of money for an enterprize of that conſequence. Ludovico 
Sforza made haſte to meet him, and accompanied him to Pavia, 
where they found duke John Galeazzo out of order, upon eat- 


ing ſomething that bis uncle Ludovico had cauſed to be given 


him. When they came to Placentia they heard of John Ga- 
leazzo's death: upon which Ludovico left the king, to go 


and take poſſeſſion of the duchy of Milan, though the late 


1495. 


duke his nephew had left a ſon. Ludovico having obtained 


what he wanted, had not the ſame attachment to the king 


of France as before: on the contrary, he thought only how to 
drive him out of Italy by a league, of which he was the 


principal promoter. 


Mean while, Charles, purſuing his march, entered the 
ſtate of Florence, and compelled Peter de Medicis the duke 
to deliver him four of the beſt towns, and lend him money. 


He made his entry into the cityof Florence the 17th of No- 
vember, and publiſhed a manifeſto concerning the war of 


Naples. Then he took the rout to Rome, and all the places 
in the Eccleſiaſtical State readily brought him their keys, 
Alexander VI. upon the king's approach deſired prince Fer- 
dinand, ſon of the king of Naples, to depart from Rome, 
where he was received ſome time before. On the other 
hand, Frederic brother of Alphonfo, who was upon the coaſt 
of Genoa with a fleet, came to Naples where all was in the 
utmoſt conſternation. Thus Charles having paſſed through 


Italy without the leaft oppoſition, entered Rome the 28th of 


December, whilſt the pope in a fright ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle of Angelo for the ſecurity of his perſon. It is time now 


to return to the affairs of England. 


Precaution 


of Henry 
againſt Scot- 
and. 


i | Act. Publ. 


tom. xij, 


p. 356. 


Henry perceiving the negotiation with Scotland proceeded 
very ſlowly, without his being able to diſcover any viſible reaſon, 
was apprehenſive that king James would take occaſion from 
their differences about the fiſhery of the river Eſke to break 
the truce. So, not to be ſurprized, he ſent the earl of Sur- 
rey orders to levy troops for the defence of the north, againſt 


the attempts of the Scots and Iriſh. Theſe attempts which 


he pretended to fear, were only an excufe to put himſelf in a 
ſtate of defence, in caſe the king of Scotland ſhould. attack 


him, F 
Shortly 


of 


—_ 


earl of 
Richard duke of Vork, died on May murdered, See Sandford, p. 387. 
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Shortly after, he made the duke of York, his ſecond ſon, H. VII. 
preſident of the northern marches, though he was but three 1495. 

ears old. He had made him laſt year lord ſleutenankof — 
1 and by that means kept in his own coffers the falz- The duke of 

ries of theſe two poſts, which mult have been given to two York is 

ſeveral lords. Never prince better underſtood the art of huſ- nad 


: . . i nor of the 
banding his money, and making every thing turn to his North, 


profit}. : | | a0. he 
The ducheſs of York, mother of Edward IV. and Death 2. 
Richard III. died this year in a very advanced age 4, dqucheſs of 


In July, Alexander VI. ſent into England a bull, impow- York. 


ering all the biſhops of the kingdom to abſolve the rebels, yh 


which by Innocent VIIFs bull was granted to the archbiſhop bull about 


of Canterbury alone. the rebels. 


Hlitherto Perkin Warbeck had not ventured to make any Perkin's 


attempt in England, knowing that the king was informed of =:rerpt up- 


all his correſpondents. But as the ducheſs of Burgundy could ly 33 


not think of relinquiſhing her hopes of gaining ſome advan- miſcarries. 
tage by the idol formed by herſelf, ſhe reſolved at length to e 
ſend him into England. She judged it neceſſary to ſound the 


acon, 


people's affection for the houſe of York, without waiting any 
longer for the aſſiſtance of the great men, who being narrow- 
ly watched, were very cautious. Beſides, ſhe perceived, if 
the people ſeemed ready to rife, there would be no want of 
great men to ſupport and conduct them. Wherefore, ſhe 
gave orders to aſſemble ſome forces and ſhips, and cauſed 
Perkin Warbeck to imbark, and make a deſcent in the county 
of Kent. Mean while, Henry knowing nothing of theſe 
preparations in Flanders, reſolved to go in progreſs to York- 


ſhire © to viſit the counteſs his mother, which ſeemed to be a 


juncture very favorable to Perkin's deſign. But as the pro- 


jected deſcent miſcarried, it was not doubted, that the king 


being informed of the pretended duke of York's intent, had 
taken that journey on purpoſe to draw him into the ſnare, ſo 
perſwaded were people that policy governed all his actions. 

Perkin, purſuant to the ducheſs of Burgundy's directions, 
arrived upon the coaſt of Kent near Sandwich, and landed July z. 


ſome men to ſound the inclination of the inhabitants. Theſe - 
troops made great boaſts of the powerful armament the duke 


q 74 7 youngeſt daughter of Ralph her huſband. She had lived to fee three 
eſtmoreland, and relidt of princes of her body crowned, and four 


31, in the caſtle of Berk hamſted in Hert- r Or ratner to Lancaſhire. He ſet 


{- fordſhire, and was buried at Fothering- - out June 25, Hall, fol, 27, Stow, 


| ham co 


ege in b 


— 
„ 
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ptonſhire, by p. 480. 


U 3 y of 


A. VII. of York had made in Flanders, pretending the ſhips in ſight 

i 1495. were but a ſmall part of the fleet which would ſoon appear, 

Wl hut the people perceiving theſe men were almoſt all foreign- 

lt + ers, inſtead of joining them, adviſed with the gentlemen of 

: 15 the county to know how they were to behave: and it was re- 

na ſolved, they ſhould feign to be ready to aſſiſt Perkin, in or- 

38 der to allure him to land and take him priſoner. Purſuint 

to this reſolution, the people took up arms and appeared on 

the coaſt, making ſigns to invite Perkin and his men to land, 

But Perkin and his counſellor Frion ſuſpecting the artifice, 

kept on board, expecting the return of ſome of their people 

to inform them of what paſſed on ſhore. At laſt, the Ken- 

tiſhmen finding they could draw in no more, fell upon thoſe 

that were already landed, and cut them in pieces, except about 

a hundred and fifty, who being taken alive, were all hanged 

by the king's order. Perkin being eye-witneſs of his peo- 

ple's misfortune, weighed anchor and returned into Flanders, 

Hall. Henry, who was then on his progreſs, hearing of the deſcent, 

1 e was about to turn back towards Kent; but preſently after re. 

1 Hollinghs, ceiving news of what had paſſed, he continued his journey, 

and ſpent ſome time with the counteſs his mother at the ear] 

of Derby's houſe *. His intent was to make a ſort of excuſe 

to that lord for putting his brother to death, and give him 
 wWithal a proof of the continuance of his favour. 

Remark- The 13th of October the king called a parliament, where 

ons Pu it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould be impeached or attaint- 

F ed for afliſting the king for the time being. It was eaſy to ſee, 

© 108 | the deſign of the act was to hinder a cloſe examination of the 

4 a  » king's title to the crown, ſince let what would be the conſe- 

quence, thoſe that ſerved him would be always ſafe u. In- 

deed, the precedent he had himſelf given, in cauſing thoſe to 

1 be condemned that bore arms for Richard IH. muſt have made 

1 bis friends apprehenſive of being in the ſame caſe, if the like 

! revolution ſnould happen. But the clauſe added in the body 

pf the ſtatute, that if for the future, any act of attainder 

1 ©»... ſhould paſs againſt ſuch as aſſiſted the king for the time be- 

1 ing, it ſhould be of no force; this clauſe, J fay,' was void and 

1 of no effect. For how could an act of this, limit the power 

of a future, parliament, and cauſe an act, in its nature fre- 


e 
4 
ov a; ear on — 
— . 


—— — 
why". YO TO III 


And ſent Richard Guilford tothank | ple's ſafety than the king's, yet did i 
the inhabitants of Kent for their fide- take off from his party that great the 


Wir ty. Hall, fol, 38. | and ſpur of neceſſity, to fight andgo 

ot i t ArLathim, + . _,:.,, , .-. victors out of the field, configering thei 

1 | u My lord Bacon obſeries, hat I lives and fortunes were in fafety, wht- 
I Re is law ſeggred tgainifymygat the pio. ther they ſlcod or run away. 


vocable, 


arrears of this tax being very con 
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vocable, not to be ſo? Mean while, this ſtatute, which ſeem- H. VII. 
ed to be made ſolely for the people's ſafety, but was however 1495. 
only for the king's ſecurity, diſcovered Henry's unealineſs and 
uncertainty concerning his title. 

There was alſo an act paſſed to oblige thoſe who. had not FD to 
paid their, quota of the benevolence, to pay the arrears by ſuch 26.2: nook 
This act brought in large ſums to the king, the 

1 derable, becauſe the war 
with France not having laſted any time, many perſons had 
declined to pay either in full or in part. It appears in the 


Collection of the Public Acts, that the archbiſhop of Canter- AQ. Pub, 


bury was indebted fifteen hundred pounds ſterling v. xl. p. 632, 
Whilſt the parliament was yet aſſembled, the king received Warbeck 


advice, that Perkin Warbeck was landed in Ireland. As this 18“ 


Ireland, 


could not be but with ſome ill deſign, he gave order that the Hall. 


coaſts ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, to be ready to oppoſe a de- 8 PF 
ſcent wherever it was made. It was but too true, that the ' 
ducheſs of Burgundy had ſent Perkin into Ireland to raiſe a 
rebellion, and to that end ſhe had privately treated with the 

king of Scotland, who, it is likely, had promiſed to aid him. 

The common opinion is, that the emperor, the archduke Phi- en, 


lip, and the king of France, were likewiſe in the plot: the 


two firſt, in revenge of Henry's prohibition to his ſubjects of 


all commerce with the Low-Cuuntries; and the other, to 
hinder. his entering into a league that was forming in Italy, 


to which he was ſtrongly ſollicited. Be this as it will, very 


probably James, in promiſing to eſpouſe the intereſt of the 
pretended duke of York, had been ha thereto by ſome pri- 
vate view, or by the ſollicitation of ſome other prince. 


Mean while, ſince Poynings had been in Ireland, the affairs Warbeck 


of that iſland were quite altered. So, Perkin not finding the Fen- e 


land, and 


country inclined to favour his deſigns, departed for Scotland, king James 


where in all appearance he knew he ſhould be welcome. n en 
to one of his 


| relations. 
mf The other Wnärkabbe ſtatutes en- Pauperis, 1 paying fees to coun- Hall. 


acted in this parliament were theſe : ſellor, attorney, or clerk, 3. That no Stow. 
1. That vagabonds, idle and ſuſpected manner of perſon ſhall carry, or ſend Bacon. 


perſons, ſhall be ſet in the ſtocks three any horſe or mare, above the value 
days and three nights, and have no other of fix ſhillings and eight · pence, out of 


ſuſtenance but bread and water, and 


then ſhall be put out of the town. And 
whoſoever ſhall give ſuch perſons more, 


hall forfeit twelve-pence. This act 


was afterwards explained, 39 Elizab. 


2. That poor perſons, who are not able 
to ſue according to the laws of the land, 


for the redteſs of injuries and wrongs to 


them done, mall be admitted in F orm 


the realm, upon pain of fo rfettipg the 


ſame; except it is for their own uſe, 


4. That no perſon ſhall make, or put 
to ſale any feather-beds, bolſters, or pil- 
lows, but what are ſtuffed with dry 
pulled feathers, or clean down ; and not 
with ſcaled feathers, or fenn- down. See 
Statut. 11 Hen. VIL 
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H. VII. When he came to Edinburgh, be demanded an audience of 
1495. the king, by the name of the duke of Vork. James feign 


preſence of the whole court. Perkin made a long ſpeech, re- 
counting his pretended adventutess and how he eſcaped the 
cruelty of Richard III. Then he inveighed againſt Henry 
Tudor, who had uſurped the crown of England, and unjuſtly 
detained it ſrom the lawful heirs of Edward IV. He. enlarged 
upon the methods he had uſed to endeavour: to recover his 
kingdom: he concluded with ſaying, that ſundry accidents 
having prevented him from ſucceeding, he was come to put 
himſelf under his protection, in hopes, that with the aſſiſtance 
of fo generous a prince, he ſhould expei the uſurper, and 
aſcend the throne of his anceſtors : that then he ſhould al- 
ways regard him as a brother, and never miſs an opportunity 
of ſhowing his gratitude. 
Ibid, James ſeemed to. be nioved with Perkin's misfortunes, and 
told him, whoever he was, he ſhould. not repent of putting 
himſelf into his hands. However, he pretended ſtill to have 
fome doubt, to {how it was upon mature examination that he 
Buchanan, Was convinced of the truth Shortly after, he publicly own- 
Hall. ed him for duke of Vork, and gave him in marriage Cathe- 


o 


handſomeſt and moſt accomplithed ladies in Scotland. 


Henry pro- Henry, whether he bad received private notice of what was 


Jeet bo. plotting againſt him, or it was : pure effect of his foręſight, 
ber ., ardently wiſhed to live in god underſtanding with the king 
the king of Of Scotland. To that end, he bed impowered his ambaila- 


Scotland. dors x, who were to repair to Calditream, to treat of the mar- 


Act. Pub. - n | g 42 * . = xo ; 
vil. p. 572. 1/286 of Margaret his elde't deughrey with that prince. The 


marriage was indeed accomplimed fgme years after; but in 
ail likelihood it was not mentioned in this congreſs, the am- 


baſſadors of England having doubtleſs perceived that ſuch a 


propoſal would be unſeaſonable. 


Continu- .. The 28th of January 1495, Charles VIII. departed from 


ance of the 8 : 
"ape 3 Rome, after receiv ing the ſtrongeſt towns of the eccleſiaſtical 


les. ſiacs, with cardive} C ſar Borgia, natural ſon of pope Alex- 


ander VF. un he, Whilſt he was upon; the march, the 
ambaflador of Ferdinand king. of Spain told bimſtom his 
maſter, that when he promiſed not to moleſt him in the 


conqueſt of Naples, he did not mean that the conqueſt was 


to extend to 24] Italy, That notwithſtanding he ſaw him in 


A ' f | N 2 ; 52 ö 8 3 | | 5 - 
x hr yt 5. E Nu: Jan 2nd Car- the Weſt-marches, end Sir William 
Uh Ter ent vt evrirev. Wh lord Tyler, deputy govert or of Berwick. 
&v!i ems Dacre licutenant of Rym-r's Fad, tom. Lil. p. 572. 


poſſeſſion 


ing an extreme ſurprize, gave him a ſolemn reception in the 


rine Gordon, daughter of the ear] of Huntly, one of the 


— 
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poſſeſſion of Florence, Piſa, and all the papal dominions. That H. VII. 
therefore he declared, he did not think himſelf bound to the 1495. 
obſervance of their treaty, and accordingly the ambaſſador 
tore it in pieces before his face. Charles, who was failing 
with a proſperous gale, made a jeſt of theſe threats, and 
purſued his march. 41 1 N 
Mean while Alphonſo, the new king of Naples, finding 
himſelf attacked by a powerful king who was now upon the 
borders of his dominions, was entirely diſcouraged. As he 
knew he was not beloved by his ſubjects, he reſigned his 
crown to Ferdinand his ſon, and retired to a monaſtery, where 
he died that year. The new king, willing to defend his king- 
dom, advanced towards the frontiers to endeavour to ſtop the 
king of France: but he ſaw himſelf ſuddenly deſerted by his 
own troops. In this extremity he would have retired to Na- 
ples, but found the gates ſhut, In ſhort, he was forced to 
ſeek a retreat in the little iſle of Iſchia, having firſt garriſoned 
the caſtles of his metropolis, where he could enter without 
paſſing through the city. : „ „ 
Ikn the mean time, Charles ſtill continued his march: Tri- 
uli, a Milaneſe, who was in the ſervice of the king of Na- 
ples, having ſurrendered Capua, all the reſt of the towns ſent 
| him deputies with offers of ſubmiſſion. At laſt, he entered 
Naples the 22d of February, and within few days became 
| maſter of the caſtles. . 5 
| Such a torrent of ſucceſs ſo blinded the young monarch and 
his council, that they knew not how to take any juſt mea- 
| ſures for the preſervation of the conqueſt. By degrees the 
| towns that had ſubmitted, returned to their ſovereign ; his 
army, which was not very numerous, being unable to fur- 
|  niſh garriſons every where. Beſides, the French made them- 
ſelves ſo odious to the people of Naples, that they ſoon re- 
pented of receiving them. 5 | 
But what moſt imbroiled the conqueror's affairs, was a Bembo. 
league formed againſt him by the pope, the emperor, the 
| king of Spain, the archduke, the king of Naples, Ludovico 
Sforza new duke of Milan, and the republic of Venice. This 
league, which was for twenty-five years, was ſigned the 25th 
of March 1495, and at the ſame time the confederates began 
| to aſſemble their forces. . b 
Charles found then, it was time to think of his return. 
| But he was reſolved firſt to make a triumphant entry into 
| Naples, from whence he departed the 20th of May in order 
for France, leaving but few troops to defend his conqueſt, 
| But the allies did not intend to ſuffer him to retire thus * 
BS | ably, 
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H. VII. ably. They expected him upon his rout,” with an army of 
1495. forty thouſand men, and poſted themſelves at Fornova to op- 
— — poſe his paſſage. Though Charles was very inferior in num. 
ber of troops Y, he was determined to give them battle, being 

Battle of ſenſible he muſt either conquer or periſn. The battle waz 
Fornora. fought on the 6th of July, and the ſucceſs was favorable to 
the king of France, who defeated that formidable army, and 


came to Aſti the 1 5th of the fame mouth . 
Whilſt he was retiring through Italy, Naples ſubmitted 
again to Ferdinand, and almoſt all the reſt of the town that 
were {till in the French intereſt, followed that example. The 
duke of Montpenſier, left by Charles at Naples with a few 
troops, retired to the caſtle of Je Ovo, where after maintain. 
ing a ſiege of three months, he was forced at laſt to capitu- 
late. Thus Charles, who had conquered the kingdom of Na. 
ples in the ſpace of three weeks, loſt it with the ſame rapi- 
dity. He formed afterwards ſeveral projects to recover bis 
conqueſt, which, by the obſtacles that occurred, came ty 
nothing. „ SBA. os ee 
Philip the This year the emperor Maximilian came into the Low: 
archduke Countries, and reſigned the government to his ſon Philip, 
gorernwent though he ſtil} wanted ſome years of being of age. After 
of the Low- that, he returned into Germany. Philip being no longer 
Countries. under the emperor's guardianſhip, ſent, about the end of the 
year, ambaſſadors to Henry, to deſire the renewal of the com. 
mzrce between England and the Low-Countries, 
1495, The ambaſſadors found no great difficulty to ſucceed in 
Treaty be- their negotiation. The renewal of the commerce which they 
_ tween Eng- were Come to deſire, was no leſs neceſſary for the Engliſh 
e than for the Flemings. So, the 24th of February 149, was 
Feb. 24. concluded at London a treaty of peace and perpetual amity 
Ib. p. 578 between Henry and Philip, and the trade between the two na- 
$2 tions was ſettled to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
: Among the articles of the treaty, there were two particl- 
larly remarkable. By the: firſt, the two princes engaged to 
give neither aid nor refuge to the rebellious ſubjects of either 


He had but nine thouſand men; hutry; and that Luddvico Sforza, a! 

' whereas the confederates army conſiſted Franciſco Gonzaga, the Italian gener!) 

of twelve thouſand horſe, and above the favoured' his eſcape. As their forct 

" Tame number of foot. Bembo, p. 59. were much ſupéètier to thoſe of tit 

: edit, Venet. 118, 2.10 1.1 French: king, they might eaſily hate 

2 Thus js this memorable event re- cut off his retreat, if they had not adde 

lated by the French hiſtorians. But it treacheronſſy, as it is undeniably plai 

appears from cardinal Bembo, and other they did, See card. Bembi Hiſt. Ven bi 
 Itahaw/avthors, that the king of France p. 6+, edit. 1718; and Pavl Joi + 
retired, after this battle; in the utmoſt Kc. SE TIO p 3 
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Particularly, Bhilip-obliged bimſelf expreſsly to hinder the H. VII. 


ever ſhe held them, whether of dower or otherwiſe. That 
in caſe ſhe acted contrary to this prohibition, he promiſed to 
deprive her of all her poſſeſſions in the Low- Countries. 

By another article it was expreſsly agreed, that any veſſel 


ſhould not be liable to confiſcation, provided there was left 
alive a man, woman, or child, a dog, a cat, or a cock. ge 
The Flemings called this treaty ¶ Intercurſus Magnus] or j,,;, 

the great Treaty of Commerce, not only by reaſon of the 

great number of articles, but chiefly with reſpect to another 4g. pub 
made afterwards, and which not being ſo much to their ad- xii. : 
vantage, was termed | Intercurſus Malus] or the bad Treaty. 713. 


lands with Engliſh colours >. The terms were, that after all 
charges deducted, they ſhould give the king a fifth of the 
SH 03 . , 8 „„ 
. f Mean while, the king of Scotland, not content with afford- The 
ing the pretended duke of York a ſanctuary in his dominions, Scotland 
would likewiſe undertake to place him on the throne of Eng- aan Sack 
land. He was told, that as ſoon as he appeared in that king- OT” 
dom at the head of an army, all the Vorkiſts would riſe in Buchanan. 
favour of the pretender. To that end it was, that immedi- Bacon. 
tely after his arrival in England, he took care to diſperſe the 
| _ counterfeit duke's proclamation, wherein the king was term- Stow. 
ed uſurper, tyrant, and murderer. Moreover, he promiſed **%</ma- 
all ſorts of favours to ſuch as would join the lawful heir, 
| deſtroy him that unjuſtly detained the crown. But the pro- duke of 


the Scots. The truth is, Henry was not beloved, eſpecially Bacon. 
| the name of duke of York, many were undeceived, and others de not join 


tune, without a greater aſſurance that it was really for a fon 
of Edward TV. | Beſides, the execution of the lord chamber- 


we king's pardon, ſince that lord was not ſpared. At length, 
Ty James ſeeing he waited in vain that the Engliſh would take 


| 3 Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sancho, Ry- e They were bound and engaged 3 


mer's Fed, tom. xii. p. 
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ducheſs dowager of Burgundy from harbouring the king's re- 


: : 1496, 
þellious fubjects in the lands ſhe poſſeſſed, by what title ſo- 


ſuffering ſnipwrack on the coaſts of either of the two princes, 


P. 695, 


Me find in the Collection of the Public Acts, that March patent to 
the 5th this year, the king granted a patent to John Cabott, Johncabott 
a Venetian, and to three of his ſons , to go in queſt of new! P. 398. 


king . 


vaſion. 


Act. Pub. 
xii. p. 647. 


tion in the 
to name of the 


clamation was ſo ineffectual, that not a man offered to join Ts 


in thoſe parts. But as, ſince Perkin had begun to appear by The Engliſh 
in doubt, it was not thought proper to hazard life and for- _ 


lain was a terror to all, as no man could reaſonably expect 


95- land at Briſtol, Ibid. 
„ And with five (bips, Ibid, 2 


up 
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H. VII. up arms in favour of the duke of York, and being unwilling 

1496. wholly to loſe his labour, ravaged Northumberland and got 2 
great booty. Then Perkin feigning to be extremely moved 
James ra- With the calamities of the Engliſh, conjured that prince, be. 
vages Nor- fore his whole .court, to ſpare his miſerable ſubjects. This 


re was a very artful device to perſwade the public he was' real] 


Warbeck's What he pretended to be. James replied with a ſmile, he 


cunning. thought him very generous to be ſo careful for what was none 

1 of his, in order to ſave it for his enemy's uſe. Mean while, 

Hollingh, the news that an Engliſh army was advaneing, made him re- 
ſolve to return into his own country, being unwilling to ex- 
poſe his great ſpoils to the hazard of a battle. Thus the 
expedition, from which he expected ſo great effects, ended 
only in the ruin of the people of Northumberland. 


Charl. VIII. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Charles VIII. fear. 


cauſes the 


peace of ing Henry would enter into the league of Italy, took care to 


Eftaples to have the peace of Eſtaples confirmed by the ſtates, as he was 


” 3 bound by the treaty, which he had hitherto neglected, though 


Kates it was confirmed by the parliament of England the laſt year. 
Act. Pub. However, as he thought not proper to aſſemble the ſtates ge- 


eke neral, he cauſed the peace to be approved by the ſtates of each 
—— 508, province, with which, in all appearance, Henry was ſatisfied. 
—53;4 We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, the approba- 
tions of the ſtates of Languedoc, Normandy, and ſeveral 
other provinces, as likewiſe of particular towns of little note, 
ſigned by great numbers of common people, as tradeſmen 

and huſbandmen. . e ee b 
Though the king of Scotland's invaſion had produced no 
great effect, Henry was however apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences, He knew his ſubjects were not pleaſed ; that the 
Yorkiſts were very numerous; that Ireland was not well 
affected ; and that Perkin Warbeck was in Scotland ready to 
AA. pub. take advantage of theſe diſpoſitions. So, to prevent the dan- 


xii. p. 634, ger which might ariſe from all theſe quarters, he granted firſt 


a general pardon to all the Iriſh adherents of the pretended 


duke of York, leſt the dread of puniſhment ſhould carry them 


1b. p. 635, to revolt. In the ſecond place, he commiſſioned Richard 
$30, Fox, biſhop of Durham, to try, as of himſelf, to enter into 
negotiation with the king of Scotland, to treat of the marriage 


Embaſſy to Of His eldeſt daughter Margaret with that prince. Laſtly, he 


Spain. fent ambaſſadors d to Ferdinand and Iſabella, to confirm his 


8 alliance with them, and ſecure, by freſn engagements, the 
marriage of Arthur his eldeſt ſon, with Catherine their third 
daughter. 1 hi 255 


* Thomas bithop of London, Rymer's Fad, tom, xii. p. 636, 


Some 


Some time before he had diſpatched to Rome Robert Sher- H. VII. 
burn, who had in his name entered into the league of Italy 1496. 
againſt Charles VIII. and the 23d of September ratified what 
his ambaſſador had done. He thereby thought himſelf ſuffi- He enters 
ciently ſupported : for he had nothing to fear from the king into the 
of France, who was elſewhere employed, and the moſt po- 4 4 "0 
tent princes of Europe were his friends and allies. As for the 4. Publ, 
king of Scotland, he believed he could eaſily reſiſt him in caſe tom. xii. 
of attack. However, though he had now taken meaſures to *' 155 
make peace with that prince, and had reaſon to hope for 
ſucceſs, he believed he ought not to loſe the opportunity to 
demand an aid of money of the parliament, as well to put 
himſelf in a ſtate of defence, as to revenge the inſults of the 
Scots. For that purpoſe he called a parliament the 16th of 
January following. It was however eaſy to foreſee the king 
of Scotland being ſupported neither by France, nor the arch- 
duke, nor the ducheſs of Burgundy, would not undertake to 
maintain alone a war for the ſake of Perkin Warbeck, 
though he were ſo blind as to believe him the real duke of 
di Ee Tp a SI 5 
In October this year, Jane ſecond daughter of Ferdinand Marriage of 
| and Iſabella, came into the Low Countries to marry the arch- ran eee 
| duke Philip, to whom ſhe had been contracted. Ifabella j,,- of As 
her eldeſt ſiſter had been married in 1490, to Alphonſo king rason, and 
of Portugal, who died ſhortly after. The fame ſhips that 7 ral 
| brought Jane into the Low Countries, ſerved to carry Mar- with the 
© garet of Auſtria, Philip's ſiſter into Spain, to conſummate prince of 
| her marriage with prince John, heir apparent of Caſtile and b. 
Arragon . - 3535 3 
| The parliament being aſſembled the beginning of the year 14959, 
1497 5, the king made a ſpeech to both houſes, highly ag- The parlia- 
| gravating the — received from the king of Scotland: he ment meets. 
| repreſented. very pathetically the calamities endured by his $14, i 
northern ſubjects, at a time when the truce {ſhould have ſe- en for the 
| cured them from fuch inſults : in ſhort, he told them, his fret, ware 
| honour and the protection he owed his people would not ſuf- - 
fer him to let theſe wrongs paſs unrevenged. The parlia- 
ment underſtanding him well gave him 2 ſublidy , after which 
„ they 


© This league conſiſted of pope. Alcx- f This year, on December 1S, died 
under VI, the emperor Maximilian, Jafper Tudor duke of Bedford, and was 
Ferdinand and Elizabeth king and queen buried in the abbey of Keynſham in 
ef Spain, Auguſtin Barbadico doge of Gloceſterſhire. Stow, p. 459. 


7207 . l wn 
ence, Lewis Maria Sforza duke. of 8 On January 16. See Statut. 
ilan, and king Henry, Rymer's h Limited to the ſumof a hundred 


Federa, tom, xii. p. 639, end twenty thouſand pounds, bohdes 
| 8 two 


Lat. 
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318 THE HISTORY 
H. VII. they were inſtantly diffolved as having been called purpoſely 
1497. for that affair. 1D. 025% eee eee se 


1 bibs 


— Though Henry hoped much from his negotiation with the 
The king king of Scotland, he perceived it neceſſary to prepare for war; 
Lan the otherwiſe negotiations generally prove fruitleſs. The levy of 
n the ſubſidy granted by the parliament was the firſt and prin. 
cipal preparation. The neceſſity of a war with Scotland af. 
forded the king a pretence to haſten that affair, from which 
he expected the ſame advantage as from that of Bretagne, 
that is to ſay, to put the whole ſubſidy into his coffers. To 
that end it was neceſſary it ſhould be levied before the peace 
was concluded with Scotland, elſe the people would pay their 
money with reluctance. As the king ſet his heart upon this 
buſineſs, he gave very ſtri orders to the commiſſioners who 

were to gather the ſubſidy in the ſeveral counties. 


Rebellion in The commiſſioners proceeding with great rigour, met in 


Cornwal, 


Hall, the county of Cornwal with unexpected oppoſition. The 
Stow. Corniſhmen being lefs tractable than thoſe of other counties, 


—— loudly complained, that for ſome petty damage done to the 


other end of the kingdom, they were robbed of their neceſ- 
ſary ſubſiſtence, Theſe murmurs were encouraged by Mi. 
chael Joſeph a farrier of * Bodmin, and Thomas Flammock 
a lawyer. Flammock affirmed that ſubfidies were not to he 
granted or levied for the war of Scotland (the law having 
provided for it by eſcuage), much leſs when the Scotch in- 
vaſion was made a pretence to fleece the whole kingdom: 
that it would be a ſhame to ſubmit to ſuch an oppreſſion, 
and all the miſchief ſolely proceeded from the . king's mini- 
ſters, who made their court at the poor people's coſt : that 
to free themſelves from theſe grievances, it was proper to 
take up arms, and, without injuring ' any perſon, go and 
preſent a petition to the king, to pray him to deſiſt from the 
tax, and puniſh his evil counſellors, for a warning to others 
how they gave him ſuch advice for the future : that a greater 
ſervice could not be done to the kingdom, than to deliver it 
a. from ſuch harpies, who ruined it under colour of procuring 
Stow. the king's good. Flammock's chief aim was at Morton arch- 
Hollingh, biſhop of Canterbury, and Reginald Bray, becauſe they were 
generally the king's inſtruments in affairs of this nature. 


The rebels Ffammoek and Joſeph perceiving the people began to take 


ee SY fre, oftered to lead them, till ſome perſon of quality ſhould 


don. 


- two ſifteenths. Bacon obſerves upon ſtrange ore, iron at the top, and gol 
this occaſion, that his wars were al- and filver at the bottom, p. 617. 
ways to him a mine of treaſure of a | 


head 


head them, which as they ſaid would ſoon happen. And indeed H. VII. 
it appeared afterwards they were encouraged by perſons of 1 407. 


greater conſideration. This was ſufficient to excite all the 
rabble of the country to an inſurrection, and arming them- 
ſelves in the beſt manner they could, they marched under the 
conduct of theſe two incendiaries into Devonſhire, and from 
thence. into Somerſetſhire. The number of the rebels daily Halt, 
increaſed by many people of the places where they paſſed, wbo 
© had nothing to loſe, and were inflamed by the king's ſecret 
enemies. At Taunton they killed a commiſſioner i, who had Haul. 
ſignalized himſelf by his rigour in levying the ſubſidy. This Stow. 
was all the miſchief they did in their march. Then they pro- Bacon. 
ceeded to Wells, where the lord Audley *, a nobleman of a The lord 
reſtleſs and diſcontented ſpirit, came and joined them, and Audley 
| was immediately. accepted as their general. Audley putting leads tem. 
himſelf at their head, led them directly to Saliſbury, and from 
| thence to. Wincheſter, without ſuffering them to commit any 
| violence, and obliging them to be ſatisfied with a bare ſubſiſt- 
| ence. When they came to Wincheſter, inſtead of marching to They march 
| London, as was intended at firſt, they forced their general to inte Kent, 
lead them into Kent. . Flammock having told them the peo- b 


here no- 
| | 1 ody joins 
die of that county were very fond of liberty, they fancied they wem. 
„mould be immediately joined by them in defence of the rights 1 
» WF and privileges of the nation; but when they came there they 9 5 
vere greatly diſappointed : by the diligence of ſome Kentiſh 
n: Þ1ords!, not a man offered to take up arms in their favour. 
n This coldneſs diſcouraged many of the rebels, who foreſeeing 
i. F_ their enterprize would not be ſucceſsful, returned quietly to 
nat RE their homes. But thoſe that remained, being encouraged by They march 
on | tbe king's remiſſneſs, who had ſuffered. them to proced ſo far to London. 


| unmoleſted, inſolently boaſted they would give him battle, or 
| take London before his face. In this reſolution they went 
| andencamped® between Greenwich and Eltham 
few miles of London. V 
When the king firſt heard of the inſurrection, he was un- The king's 
der ſome conſternation. A war with Scotland, a rebellion in mesſures 
the kingdom, and a pretender ta the crown, ſeemed to him N * 
do be three affairs of the laſt importance, eſpecially as they Ibia, 
came upon him at once : beſides, his inward uneaſineſs con- 
take Lerning the doubtfulneſs of his title, helped to magnify ob- 


7 within a 


i The provoſt of perin. Hollingſh, Richard Guilford, fir Thomas Bour- 


nd gold \ _ K; James Tuchet. | chier, John Peche, William Scot, etc. 
7, __ George rey earl of Kent, George Hall, fol. 42. Holliagſh. p. 782. 
Neill lord Abergavenny, John Brooke m On Blackheath. Ibid. 
head * bard Cobham, fr Edward Poynings, fir 


« 


jects. 
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H. VII. 


1497. 


Hall. 
Hollingſh, | 
Bacon, | 


THE MIS DONA. 
jets. He was apprehenſive that the Corniſh rebellion way 
the beginning of a general conſpiracy, whereof Perkin way 


waiting the event in Scotland. Happily for him this rebellion 


was at a time when he had an army in readineſs, which waz 
to march into the north under the command of the lord d'Ay. 
beney. But the news of the inſurrection made him keep his 
forces about London, not thinking fit to ſend them into the 
north at ſuch a juncture. He contented himſelf therefore with 
detaching the earl of Surrey, and ſending him towards the bor. 
ders of Scotland, to oppoſe king James in caſe he thought of 
making a ſecond inroad into England. Mean while, the re. 
bels traverſed the counties, and the king made no motion to 
ſtop them. This conduct ſurprized all the world, conſidering 
it was his cuſtom ſpeedily to march to the place where danger 
began to appear. But upon this occaſion he thought beſt to 
act otherwiſe, for ſeveral reaſons : firſt, he was very glad the 
rebels were ſo far from their homes, and harraſſed themſelves 
with long marches : in the ſecond place he did not fee any 
neceſſity to haſten to attack them, ſince they committed no 


_ outrages : befides, he could not find that their numbers in- 


The king 
relolves to 
give them 
battle, 
Hall. 
Bacon. 


Difſpoſition 
of his troops 
Hollingſh. 
Bacon. 


creaſed. But the chief reaſon of his ſlowneſs was to ſee if 


they had any correſpondents in other counties, in order to di. 


vide his army if neceſſary, or haſten to the relief of the 
weakeſt, In fine, age and the continued enjoyment of 2 


crown had doubtleſs rendered him more careful of dangers. 


Any other way ſeemed to him leſs hazardous than a battle to 
remedy evils of this nature, TEES le od 

But whea the rebels were encamped on Blackheath, in view 
of the city of London, the king could no longer delay to at- 


| tack them; he would have given occaſion to believe his 


coolneſs proceeded from fear, which might have produced very 
11] effects among the people. However, as he was much 
ſuperior to the malecontents, both in number of troops and 
military knowledge, he reſolved ſo to diſpoſe all things as to 
leave little to hazard or fortune. To that end, he divided 
his army into three bodies, the firſt whereof, commanded by 
the earl of Oxford ®, was ordered behind the hill, where the 


rebels were encamped, to cut off their retreat, and if ne- 


ceſſary attack them in the rear. The ſecond, led by the 
lord d Aubeney, was appointed to charge them in front. The 


king retained the third about his own perſon, and encamped 


in dt. George's Fields, that in caſe of ill fucgeſs he might be 


* 


Henty Bourchier earl of Eſſex, Edmund Hollingſh, p. 782, 
de la Pole carl of Suffollz, fir Rice ap | 


n Tohn Ge Vere, who had with him Thomas, and fir Humphrey Stanley: 


ready 


Nl. N. 9821 


ready to renew the fight, or throw himſelf into London and H. VII. 
| ſecure the city as he ſhould think proper: beſides, he was 1 197. 
not fo far off but he could ſuccour his people during the 
battle. | | | 
Every thing ſucceeded as the king expected. The rebels ſuf- Battle os 
ſered themſelves to be deceived by a report he had cauſed to Blickhbeath, 
be ſpread, that he intended to give them battle on the Monday ed the 
following, whereas he attacked them on the Saturday, which ener 
of all the days in the week he fancied to be the moſt for- June 22, 
tunate. As they expected it not, they were ſo ſurprized 2 
that they had ſcarce time to draw up. On the other hand, "Ra 
for want of intelligence, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſur- 
rounded by the earl of Oxford, who being poſted behind 
them, hindered their retreat: fo, of fix thouſand ?, which Hall. 
was their number, two thouſand were ſlain on the ſpot, and Hoilizeſh, 
the reſt forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, there being no way | 4 
to eſcape. The king cauſed to be executed only the lord The lord 
Audley ?, Flammock, and the Farrier a, who were taken alive, Audley and 
but gave the priſoners to the captors, with leave to compound e wk 
f 5 | 6 executed, 
with them for their ranſoms as they ſhould judge fit. It is Hall. 
not unlikely that the moderation of the rebels in their march Stow. 
from Cornwal to London, tempered alſo the king's ſeverity, RY kane 
| eſpecially as they had not alerted the title of the houſe of e 
York, a crime he never forgave. Be this as it will, he was 
fſatisfied with theſe three victims to attone for this great re- 
s dellion. | 
to WW Shortly after the battle, the archduke's ambaſſadors ſigned New treaty 
at London articles of agreement, whereby, in explaining the of the arch- 
late treaty of commerce, the archduke deſiſted from the duty A e 
of a florin, which he before exacted upon every piece of Eng- tom. xu. 
kh cloth imported into his dominions. 7 648, 654. 
| The 18th of July, Henry ratified the marriage, articles be- p. 653, 
: tween Arthur his eldeſt fon and Catherine of Arragon. The ; 
marriage had been concluded in 1491, and confirmed Octo- 
der 1, 1490. | 
About the ſame time Charles VIII. ſent an ambaſſy into ,, 64-, 
t England on purpoſe to confirm the peace of Eſtaples by the Auguſt 28. 
reparation of certain outrages committed on both ſides, | 


Bacon ſays, fixteen thouſand, p. 9 He is ſaid to pleaſe himſelf with 
610. | | the notion that © He ſhould be famous 
p He was led from Newgate to © in after ages.“ He, with Flam- 
| Tower-hill in a paper-coat torn and mock, was drawn, hanged, and quar- 


painted with his own arms reverſed, tered at Tyburn. The Corniſhmen 


| Where he was beheaded, June 28, Hall, are ſaid to ſhoot arrows of a yard long. 
ile - fl. 3. | Ibid, 
Vor. V. X | But 
cad | 


; * p 1 
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H. VII. But whilſt Henry was employed againſt the Corniſh rebels 
1497. the king of Scotland thinking it a favourable juncture, made 
a ſecond irruption into England, and appeared before the 
Buchanan, Caſtle of Norham. But the earl of Surrey, then in York- 
Hollingſh. ſhire, haſtening to its relicf*, James raiſed the ſiege and re- 
Bacon. tired into his own kingdom. The carl of Surrey, not ſatisſicd 
with driving him out of England, purſued him into Scotland, 
and took the little town of Aton. This war was inconveni— 
ent to the king upon ſeveral accounts: firſt, he could not 
continue it without uſing all the money given by the parlia- 
ment, which he would have gladly avoided: beſides, Perkin 
Warbeck made him uneaſy; and he perceived it would be 
ee.aſier to remove him from! Scotland by treaty than by arms, 
m 8 He would not however make the firſt advances, but wiſhed 
5.668. the propoſal of peace to come from another, to avoid wag 
diſgrace of a refuſal in caſe the king of Scotland was dif! 
clined. 


wo og W hilſt he was in this perplexity, he bethought himſelf that 
ploys the 


Spaniſh am don Pedro d'Ayala the Spaniſh ambaſſador would be a proper 


baſſador to inſtrument to accompliſh the affair. Ayala willingly under— 
N took to go to the king of Scotland, and propoſe, as of him- 
N . ſelf, an agreement with the king gr” England. He uſed for 


Ib. p. 670, pretence that king Ferdinand his maſter could receive no 


nf $5 greater ſatisfaction than to ſce the two kings his friends and 
ee allies live in peace and good neighbourhood. 'The expedient 


Hollingh. ſucceeded according to Henry's expectation. The ambaliacor 


tound the king of "Scotland ſo well inclined, that he writ tc 
the king, if he would enter into a negotiation he did. not 
queſtion the ſucceſs: whereupon the two kings ſent their am- 
baſſadors to Aton, to treat of a peace, Ay ala performing 
Difficulty on the office of mediator. The greateſt difficulty in the negotia- 


account of . | 
Perkin, tion was concerning Perkin Warbeck, whom Henry demand- 


Hall. ed, and the king of Scotland would not deliver. The biſhop 


3 of Durham! perceiving he could not gain that point, propoſed 


r Together with Ralph Nevill earl Strangeways; the hole army amount- 
of Weſtworeland, Thomas lord Dacres, ing to little leſs than twenty thoufand 
Ralvh lord Nevill, George lord Strange, men, beſides the navy. Holl ingſh. p.783 
Richard lord Latimer, Georg ge lord Lum- The Engliſh ambatlzdois were M.! J 

ley, John lord Scroope, Henry lord liam Warham maſter of the rolle, 

Clifford, George lord Ogle, W Wäaälliam John Cartington. Rymer's Fae, 
lord Coniers, Thomas lord Darcy, Tho- tom. xii. p. 673. 

mas baron of Hilton, fir William Per- t The king directed bis hoy Fox, W 
cy, fir William Bulmer, fir William was then at his cattle of Ne ham, 
Gaſcoigne, ſir Ralph Bigod, ſir Ralph confer with d Aya! a, and bot to tr 

| Bowes, fir Thomas "Pn fir Ralph with the Scotiſh. comm ffioncrs. Hol- 
Saane ſir John Conſtable, ſir Ichn Iingſhead, 


P. 7 82 
Katcliffe, fir John Savill, fir Thomas oY 


an 


F ENGL. AND. 323 
an interview of the two kings at Newcaſtle: but when it was H. VII. 


mentioned to the king of Scotland, he ſaid, though he was 1497, 
very deſirous of peace, he would not go and beg it of his — | 


enemy. At length an expedient was found agreeable to both Expedient to 


parties; and that was, the king of Scotland ſhould ho- remove it, 


nourably diſmiſs the pretended duke of York, before the ne- 


gotiation of a peace was carried any farther, Jett he ſhould 
be thought to be forced to it; that afterwards they ſhould 
treat as if Perkin had never been in Scotland. 

Purſuant to this agreement, James told the pretended duke James ſends 
he had done for him all that lay in his power: that he had „ 
twice entered England at the head of an army, to try the diſ-1,,q, © 
poſition of the Engliſh : that not having found what was ex- Hall. 
pected, there was no hkelihood that with his forces alone he ER 
could place him on the throne, and diſpoſſeſs a king fo firm- Bacon. 
ly eſtabliſhed : that his misfortune proceeded ſolely from the 
Engliſh refuſing to eſpouſe his quarrel, and his being forſaken 
by thoſe who had engaged him in the undertaking, whilſt 
the Scots expoſed their lives for his ſake : that therefore he 
adviſed him to ſeek his fortune elſewhere ; but nevertheleſs 
he would make good what he told him at firſt, hat he 
ce ſhould not repent of putting himſelf into his hands.” Per— 
kin ſeeing the king of Scotland bent to ditiniis him, thank- 
ed him for the protection he had hitherto given him, and 
for all his other favours, entreating him to convey him into 
Ireland with his wife, which the king immediately granted. 

As ſoon as Perkin was removed from Scotland there were A truce of 
no farther obſtacles to a peace. The ambailadors, aſſembled 55 
at Aton, ſigned a truce for ſeven years, commencing the 30th Scotland and 
of September, the day of ſigning the treaty. It was expreſ- Tudland. 
ly agreed that neither of the two kings ſhould make war ae 1 
upon the other by himſelf or ſubjects, or by any other per- 5. 6-3, 


ſon, whereby Perkin Warbeck was plainly meant, without 


naming him: that with reſpect to certain points not ſettled The two 
by the two ambaſſadors, the two kings referred them to the kines make 


Ferdinand 


deciſion of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Afterwards this truce, 44 Itabella 
limited to ſeven years, was prolonged till a year after the umpires, 
death of the ſurvivor of the two princes, In fine, each of | 

the two kings gave letters patents to the mediator, deliting 


him to report to Ferdinand and Ifabella the differences yet 


undecided, promiſing to ſtand to their determination. I heſe 
letters were full of marks of eſteem and acknowledgment for 
the ambaſlador, and the two kings ſhowed how well pleaſed 
they were with his equity, wiſdom, - impartiality, and the 
trouble he had r adily taken upon him. Nothing could be 
c X 2 more 


6»»»»fs HISTORY 
H. VII. more honourable for Ayala (whom the Engliſh and Scotch 
1497. writers call Hialas or Elias) than the perfect confidence placed 
in him by theſe two monarchs. But then, it may be ſaid, 
he had the good fortune to find them equally inclined to a 
eace ſo neceſſary for both. 1 5 
Firſt pro- I obſerved that in 1495 and 1496, Henry empowered his 
e * ambaſladors to treat of a marriage between Margaret his 
Margaret. daughter and the king of Scotland, But it does not appear, 
with the the affair was mentioned in any of the former negotiations, 
Bok . or even in this J have been ſpeaking of. It is however ver 
e probable, that Henry, who deſired the marriage, did not fail 
to inſinuate the propoſal by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who was 
in his intereſt and confidence. It was a very proper occaſion, 
ſince Ayala might make the overture as from himſelf, with- 
out engaging Henry in caſe of refuſal, It went no farther 
then, but we fhall fee preſently the happy effects of this 
overture, which gave birth to the union of the two kingdoms, 
In the beginning of the year, Margaret of Auſtria, ſiſter 


| Death of 
br Of aide of the archduke, went into Spain to Don John her huſband, 

. 5 NMevern. The nuptials were celebrated with great ſolemnity and mag- 

32 nificence. But in a few months after, Don John died, leay- 
| TW P ing the princeſs with child, who was delivered of a ſtill-born 
Mt intant. | | | 
1 | Ag of By the death of Don John, his ſiſter Iſabella, widow of 
LR nge, with Prince Alphonſo of Portugal, became heir-apparent of the 
1 the king of Kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. Since the death of the 
Portugal. prince her ſpouſe, ſhe had been contracted to Don Manuel 
new king of Portugal, who hearing of Don John's ſickneſs, 
jo preſſed his marriage that it was conſummated before that 

prince expired. 


Affairs of The laſt year, as was related, Charles VIII. loſt the king- 
France: dom of Naples. Though the diviſions among the princes of 


Fill Italy ſeemed to invite him again to that conqueſt, he could 
$1431 never reſolve, becauſe he had turned all his thoughts to love 
n AR. Pub, and pleaſure, He duly paid Henry twenty-five thouſand 


xi. xi. livres every half year, as bound by the treaty of Eſtaples, 
is for fear of drawing upon himſelf new troubles from England. 
3} 1498. After the treaty of Eſtaples, there was neither war nor 
I Piſyontion difference between France and England during the reſt of 


FHR 


8 
1 ; (54 — 4280 


11 " 7,1. Henry VIPs reign. Charles and Henry ſtood in awe of each 
FB ty ns an. Other. Charles, who at firſt had formed vaſt projects, per- 
ther. ceived, the king of England was the only prince that could 
Hal. lay obſtacles in his way. Afterwards, when he deſiſted from 
the war of Italy, and indulged his pleaſures, he always feared 

that a war w.th Henry would diſturb his tranquillity, Henry 
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on his part dreaded all foreign wars, and particularly with H. VII, 
France, by reaſon of his domeſtie enemies. Thus the two 1498. 
monatchs having the ſame intereſt, lived in peace till Charles's — 
death, on the 6th of April 1498. The duke of Orleans, D-ath of 
who hicareded him by the name of Lewis XII. was no leſs Char pig 
Lewis ſuc- 
careful to preſerve a good underſtanding with England *, As cane him. 
he turned all his thoughts to Italy, it highly concerned him leser 
to keep fair with Henry, who would have it in his power to Ac. 295 
overthrow all his projects by a diverſion in Picardy. As foon a 605, 2 
as Lewis was on the throne, he cauſed his marriage with 706, 710. 
Jane daughter of Lewis XI. to be annulled, in order to 
eſpouſe Anne of Bretagne his predeceſſor's widow. Other- 
wiſe he wwuld have run the rifk of ſeeing Bretagne once more 
ſevered from France, and in the hands of a foreign houſe. 
Though Henry had nothing to fear from abroad, fince he Fresh 
was in peace with all the princes of Europe, it was not the 7 ae in 
ſame with regard to his n ſubjects. Before he could acquire TE 
that perfect tranquillity, he ſo carneltly longed for, he had a 
freſh attack to maintain from the Corniſhmen, Perkin, who 
having learnt to live like a prince, could not reſolve to re- 
turn to his primitive ſtate, embraced this opportunity to create 
him new troubles. 

The Corniſh rebels had been rented more gently than they 
had reaſon to expect, confidering the nature of their crime, 
which ſovereigns never willingly pardon. Mott of them had 1 
compounded for two or three ſhillings a man, fo miſerable were Gp 


Inſurrection 
in Cornwal, 


Bacon, 

they. Theſe being returned home, publicly ſaid, if the king had 

treated them with lenity, i it was not from a motive of clemency, 

but becauſe he was ſenſible if he puniſhed all that were of 

their mind, he muſt hang up three parts in four of his ſub- 
jects. Theſc diſcourſes making their friends and neighbours 
believe, the whole kingdom was ready to riſe, they began to 
e flock together, and ſhow they were not diſcouraged by the 
d _ 1 battle of Black-Heath. At laſt ſome of the moſt: nery hear- The rebels 
sq„ ing Perkin was in Ireland, propoſed to ſend for him and ſet fend for 
. dim at their head. The propoſal meeting with applauſe, 3 
or they ſent to Warbeck, that if he would come among them, 
of MF f be ſhould find no contemptible aid, and that with the aſſiſt- 


ance of other good Engliſhmen, they hoped to place him on 


„ 


v He ratified the late treaties con- continue the payment ofthe yearly ſum 
cluded with king Henry by Charles of fifty th oufand tive Rymer's Fd. 
YUL his predeceſlor, and engaged to tom. X11, p. 65196 
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H. VII. Perkin being without any refuge in Ireland, and expect- 
1498. ing nothing more either from Scotland or France, or the Low- 
5 Countries: gladly accepted the invitation. He had with him 
He comes for counſellors, Hern a broken mercer, Skelton a taylor, and 


3 Aſtley a ſcrivener, who perſuaded him to take that courſe. 

Hall. They told him, he had committed a great error in relying on 

Stow. the ducheſs of Burgundy, and the kings of France and Scot- 

Hollingſn. land, who without regarding his, had only their own in- 
tereſts in view: That he had been ill adviſed when he landed 
in Kent, which was too near London ; but if he had been 
ſo fortunate as to have been in Cornwal when the Corniſh- 
men took up arms, he had been crowned at Weſtminſter be- 
fore now: J hat the Scots were not proper inſtruments to 
place him on the throne, by reaſon of the averſion the 
Engliſh had for them ; but, he muſt wholly depend upon the 
people of England, who alone were capable of procuring 
him the crown : T hat therefore they adviſed him to repair 
into Cornwal, where he was expected. 

2 Purſuant to this advice, Perkin embarked for Cornwal, 

OW. 


Holm, having with him about ſeventy men * on four ſmall veſſels, 


Bacon. and arrived in September 7 at Whitſand-Bay. As ſoon as he 


had landed his little troop, he came to Bodmin, the farrier's 
town, who was hanged after the battle of Black-Heath, 
He takes There aſſembling about three thouſand men, he iſſued out a 
5 proclamation aſluming the title of King of England, and the 


Hall. name of Richard IV. He was very free of his reproaches 
Stow: and invectives againſt Henry and his government, with mag- 


Hollinsn. nificent promiſes to ſuch as ſhould take up arms to dethrone 


the ufurper. After publiſhing his proclamation, he formed a 
_— des achgn to become maſter of Excter, as well to make it ſerve 
Hall. for a magazine, as a retreat in caſe of need. At firſt, he 
Bacon. tried to bribe the inhabitants, with promiſing them the pre- 
ſervation. and augmentation of their privileges. But finding 

they would not hearFen to him, he reſolved to ſtorm the city. 
As he had no artillery, he was forced to ſcale the walls, and 
at the ſame time attempted to fire one of the gates. But 

the attempt m carried, and Ee loſt two hundred men in the 

aſſault. | 

The king Henry hearing, as Perkin had joined the Corniſh rebels, 
orders us and was before Exeter, ſaid merrily, “ he hoped now to | 


troops à- 

gainft them.“ have the honour to fee him which he could never yet do. 

52 He intimated Withal, he ſhould receive with pleature and 
411. 


i * : 
Holling n. 

x Bacon favs a hundred and twenty, or a hundred and for ty fighting men, 
p. 622, 1 On the ſeventh, Stow, p. 480. 


thank 


OF ENGLAND. 


thankfulneſs, the ſervices the nobility ſhould do him upon 
that occaſion. Whereupon, ſeveral lords and gentlemen of 
Devonſhire, and the neighbouring parts, uncalled from court, 
drew ſome forces together, and put themſelves under arms®, 
On the other hand, the king ordered the lord d'Aubeney to 
march to the relief of Exeter, ſpreading a report of his fol- 
lowing in perſon with a numerous army. 

Perkin, upon news of the preparations againſt him, raiſed 
the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton, where he pre- 
pared all things as if he intended to fight. But that very 
night he fled to Bewley monaſtery, in the New F oreſt, where 
he and ſeveral of his company regiſtred themſelves ſanctuary- 
men. The lord d'Aubeney hearing Perkin had forſaken his 
army, detached three hundred horſe a to purſue him, and pre- 
vent his eſcaping by ſea. The purſuers arriving too late at 
Bewley, contented themſelves with beſetting the ſanctuary till 
further orders. Mean while, Perkin's troops, which were 
increaſed to {ix thouſand, being deſtitute of their head, ſub- 
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H. VII. 
1498. 


Perkin flies 
to ſanQuary 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


His army 
ſub mite, 
Hall. 


mitted to the king's mercy, Who pardoned them all except a Bacon. 


few ring-leaders who were hanged for an example. Pre- 
ſently after, he ſent a detachment of horſe to St. Michael's 
mount, to bring away Perkin's wife who was retired thither, 
Jeſt, if ſhe was with child and eſcaped, the buſineſs ſhould 
not end in the perſon of Perkin. This virtuous lady, who 
loved her huſband entirely though unworthy of her, ſo gained 
the king's favour by her modeſty, that he gave her a very gra- 
cious reception. He comforted her himſelf in a very affec- 
tionate manner, had her conducted to the queen, and aſſigned 
her an honourable allowance, which ſhe enjoyed during the 
king's life, and many years after, She was called the White 
Role, as well on account of her beauty, as becauſe of the 
name given by the ducheſs of Burgundy to her huſband. 
Though Perkin was in a place from whence he could not 
eſcape, the king however came to Exeter, to inquire more 
ſtrictly into the « cauſes and origin of the rebellion. As he 
entered the city, he took his ſword from his fide and gave it 
to the mayor, to be always carried before him, honouring 
by that mark of diſtinction the zeal ſhown by the citizens for 


2 As Edward Courtney earl of De- Halewel, Sir John Croker, Walter 
yonſhire, and William his ſon, with Courtney, Peter Edgecombe, William 
Sir Edmund Carew, and Sir Thomas St, Maure, or Seymour, &c. Bacon. 
Fulford, and likewiſe He: nry Stafford, 2 fol. 46. Hollinęſh. p. 781. 
duke of Buckingham, with many brave a Five hundred, ſays Hol! ingſhea a. 
gentlemen, namely, Sir Thomas Tren- Bacon, p. 622, X 

chard, Sir Willi lam Courtney, Sir ſehn 


X 4 1s 


Henry ſeizes 
his Wife, 


and uſes her 


well. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


e 8 es on 
To Exeter, 
fa! FH: 

Hollin 2h, 
Bacon, 
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H. VII. his ſervice. 


1498. 


HE Hino 


On the morrow, he cauſed ſome of the rebels 
to be hanged in ſacrifice to the inhabitants of Exeter, and 
as a fort of ſatisfaction for what they had ſuffered, For the 


Some of the reſt who had ſubmitted to his mercy, he gave them indeed 


rebels are 
executed, 
and others 
fined. 
Act. Pub. 


xii. Po 696, 


Debates 
about 
Perkin. 
Hall. 
Stow, 
Hollingſh. 
Bacon. 


He tur- 
renders 
himſelf to 
the king. 
Halt.:--- 
Hollingſh, 


He is car- 
Tied to 
London, 
2nd con- 


fined in the 


Tower. 


arxtifices: 


of his crime. 


tom. xii. p. 636. 


their lives, but withal appointed commiſſioners ® to puniſh 

them by fines, He proceeded on this occaſion with exceſiive 
ſeverity. One would have thought he repented of giving them 
their lives, and deſigned to ſtarve the miſerable wretches 
aſter freeing them from the gallows. 

After that be adviſed with his council, upon what ſhould 
be done with Perkin, who was ſtill reel in his ſanctuary, 
Some were ſor taking him out by force, and putting him to 
death, not at all queſtioning, that after the execution, the 
king might cafily agree with the pope. Others on the con- 
trary believed, that according to the licenſe granted by In- 
nocent VIII's bull, it ſufficed to have him narrowly watched, 


and that, without neceflity, ſuch. an advantage ſhould not be 


given to the pope. Moreover, that the king ought carefully 
to avoid being deemed a violator of Sanctuaries, of which 
his enemies would not fail to take the advantage. In ſhort, 
ſome there were who plainly told the king, he would never 
ſatisfy the people, that Perkin was an impoſture, unleſs War- 
beck himſelf freely undeceived thoſe that were ſeduced by his 

That therefore the beſt method that could be taken 
was, to ingage him by a pardon to make himſelf a confeſſion 
The king following this advice, ſent to offer 
Perkin his life, if he would voluntarily ſurrender himſelf. 
Perkin readily accepted the ofter. He ſaw himſelf fo ſtrictly 
watched and guarded, that he deipaired to make his eſcape, 
Beſides, ſuppoſing he could have eſcaped, he was deſtitute 
of all hopes, after an unſucceſsful trial of ſo many different 
means. 

Shortly after, the king ordered Perkin to be brought to 
court, as if he was in full liberty, but however, attended b 
ſeveral perſons who were commanded to guard him with all 
care leſt he made his eſcape. Every one might fee and talk 

ith him, but he could never obtain leave to throw himſeli 


at the king's feet, though the king, to tatly his curioſity, ſaw 


him without being ſeen. After that, Perkin was conducted to 
London. He was all the w ay expoſed to the inſults and de- 
riſion of the people; but ſeemed to bear all with great cou- 
rage and conſtancy. Never did he act the prince better than 


b Thomas Harrys, William Hatclyff, and Roger Holand, Rymer's Fed. 


upon 
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or ſhowing too much dejection. When he was come to 
London, he was made to ride twice through the city, that 
people might have time and opportunity to view him well, 
after which, he was confined in the Tower ©. A few days 
after was executed one of his chief confidents, who not caring 
to take ſanctuary with him in Bewley, choſe rather to wan- 
der about the country in a hermit's dreſs 4. This execution 


being over, Perkin was privately examined, and his con- 


feſſion publiſhed, giving an exact account of all his actions, 
and the places where he had lived ever ſince he was born. 
But all were ſurprized to find no particulars of the conſpiracy 
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upon this occaſion, without affecting too great an inſenſibility, H. VII. 
1498. 


Bacon. 


or the authors. The ducheſs of Burgundy herſelf was not 


ſo much as named. Some took occaſion from thence to con- 
firm themſelves in the belief, that the perſon called Perkin 
Warbeck was the true duke of York. They were perſuaded, 
that this affected ſilence was not without myſtery, and that 
the king durſt not inſert in Perkin's pretended confeſſion, any 
of the circumſtances relating to foreign princes, for fear of 
being publicly contradicted by perſons who would not have 
for him the ſame regard as his own ſubjects. As for what 


was publiſhed concerning Perkin's life and kindred, nothing, | 


as they ſaid, was eaſier than to invent ſuch ſtories. Some 


| however believed the king was thus ſilent, out of complaiſance 


to the king of France, the emperor, archduke, ducheſs of 
Burgundy, and king of Scotland: And that there were even 

Engliſh lords engaged in the plot, againſt whom he did not 

| think fit to proceed. 

Tue year 1498, ended wi g 

king no ſmall concern. Whilſt he was at his palace of Shene, 
a fire broke out the 21ſt of December with that violence 


th an accident which gave the Shene 
palac- 
burnt, and 
» Richmond 


that in few hours the building was entirely conſumed, with built. 


all the rich furniture. As Henry was very fond of that 


Bacon. 
pa- Stow. 


lace, he cauſed it ſoon after to be rebuilt from the ground, 


calling it Richmond, which name it retains to this day e. 


The ſame year Iſabella queen of Portugal was ſolemnly Death of 


acknowledged preſumptive heir of Caſtile and Arragon, by 
tae ſtates of thoſe two kingdoms. But ſhortly after, ſhe died 
| 11 childbed at Saragoſla, having been delivered of a prince, 


0 It does not appear that he was 
committed to the Tower till after he 
had attempted to eſcape, See Hol- 
lingſhead, p. 784. | 


fle was farrier to the king's ſtables, 


and accompanied Perkin in his pro- 
ceſſion through the city, bound Rand 
and foot upon a horſe. Bacon, 624. 
© He gave it that name from his 
having been earl of Richmond, Camden. 


who 


Iſabella 
queen of 
Portugal. 
Michael her 
ſon heir of 
Spain. 
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H. vn. who was named Michael, and proclaimed preſumptive ſuc. 
I499. ceſſor of Ferdinand and Ilabella, 
| Since Lewis XII. aſcended the throne of France, he had 
been employed in contriving how to recover the duchy gf 
Milan, which he claimed in right of Valentina of Milan bis 
randmother. 


Quarrel be- The truce between Englend and Scotland being concluded, 


tween the as I ſaid, to the ſatisfaction of both kingdoms, the Scots con- 
Engliſh and 
Feste verſed familiarly with their neighbours the Engliſh, particu. 


Bacon. larly with the inhabitants of Norham. This town, which 


Hall. 


Hollingh. Was fortified with a good caſtle and a ſtrong garriſon, is fitu- 


ated on the little river Tweed, which parts the two king. 
doms. It happened one day, ſome Scotchmen walking out 
of the town, ſtood looking attentively upon the caſtle, which 
breeding ſuſpicion in the ſoldiers of the garrifon, thy 
ſent to them to retire, The Scots taking it ill to be (uf; 
pected, returned an angry anſwer, and in ſhort, failing from 
The king of words to blows, ſome of them were killed. The affair be 
pA ing brought before the wardens of the Marches, was neglet- 
Catifaction, Ed, fo that after many delays, the king of Scotland lent 1 
herald into England to demand a ſpeedy ſatisfaction. Henry, 
who had no mind to quarrel with James, replied, that why 
had been done was a meer chance, and without his privity; 
but however, he was ready to make all convenient fatil. 
faction, and to that end, would ſend ambaſſadors to the kin! 
Treaty of of Scotland. Berens and the lord Bacon, Henry th 
marms*  ſeventh's hiſtorian, affirm, the firſt overture of the ma riage 


Margaret 
with between king James and the princeſs Margaret, was mate 


Iames IV. F N it tg 
Jam düt. during this negotiation, and that James himſelf propoſed 


xii. p. 521, Richard Fox biſhop of Durham. Whereas it appears in tte 
729. Collection of the Public Acts, that, above four years before 
Henry had projected the marriage, and probably cauled it 

as I ſaid, to be ſuggeſted to the king of Scotland, by ſome 

indirect means. As the biſhop of Durham could not be 1910: 

rant of the king's intentions, ſince he had been twice com. 
miſſioned to treat of this marriage, he failed not to inipir 

king James with hopes, that the affair would be endl 

E 80) his ſatisfaction. Shortly after, the ambaſſadors of the tw 
kingdoms f meeting at Sterling to decide the Norham atiai, 

| renewed the former truce, adding certain articles to prevell 

P- 729. the like accidents, After that, Henry appointed the biilop 


f The Fnelifh ambaſſadors were, Darcy, Sir Richard Cholm ley, 271 
William biſhop of Carliſle, Richaid John Cartvngton, Rymer « Fad; ton 
Hutton, doctor of laws, Sir Ihomas Xii. p. 721, 
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| of Durham to ſettle with the king of Scotland the articles of H. VII. 
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* the intended marriage. This affair was not however finiſhed 
till January 1502. . | — 
Perkin Warbeck, accuſtomed to live like a prince, was perkin 
heartily tired of the Power, where doubtleſs he was not treat- eſcapes out 
ed as ſuch. Though according to appearance, the king had From 
ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded, he found means to eſcape, Hall. 
and take the road into Kent, where he hoped to meet ſome Bacon. 

' ſhip to carry him out of the kingdom, But hearing that dry ee 

orders were every where ſent to apprehend him, he thought (,,auay. 
proper to fly to the monaltery of Bethlehem 3, which enjoyed 
the privilege of ſanctuary h. It was difficult for the prior to pro- | b 
tect ſuch a perſon, and yet he could not reſolve either to let 

him go elſewhere, or violate the privilege of the houſe, in 

delivering him to the king, In this perplexity, he choſe to 

wait upon the king, and acquainting him that Perkin was in 
baus bands, petitioned for his life, leaving him otherwiſe to 
| the king's diſcretion. The king readily ſaw, it would not be 

poſſible to draw Perkin out of the monaſtery to put him to 7 
death, without making great noiſe. So, on pretence of his He is par- | 
great reſpect for the prior, who was a perſon very much re- 2 * . 
verenced, he granted the priſoner his life, but ordered him to ner ? [ 
be ſet in the ſtocks a whole day, in the palace court at Weſt- kl. | 1.9 
minſter, and the next day at the Croſs in Cheapſide i, from ?- 
 Whence he was conveyed to the Tower k. Such a priſoner 3 98 
paturally ſhould have been thrown into ſome dungeon, and 
yet his confinement was not the moſt rigorous, fince he had 
the liberty to converſe with the relt of the priſoners. | 
Alfter he had remained ſome time in this Rate, he found Perkin's and 
\ the means to gain four ſervants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant => earl. of | 
fr ef the Tower, with whom he plotted to kill their maſter, hr a 
% Eize the keys of the Tower, and eſcape with the earl of covered, 
Warwick, who had been alſo perſuaded to come into the plot ay, 

put of hopes of recovering his liberty, of which he had been Holla 
| long unjuſtly debarred. But unhappily for them, the affair Bacon. 
| Was diſcovered before it could be executed. It was ſcarce 
| doubted that the king himſelf was the contriver of the plot, 
and that his aim was to draw at once Perkin Warbeck and 


| the earl of Warwick into the ſnare, in order to put them I 


1499. 


s Built by Henry V. at Shene in i In both which places he read his 


- Wh and was called the priory of confeſſion, of which the reader may | | 
| In Hall, fol. 49. | ſee a copy in Hall, fol, 49; and in | 
„ And deſired the prior, for God's Hollingſhead, p. 786. | 

kes to petition the king to grant him & On the 15th of June, Fall, g 
life, and a pardon, Hall. fol, 50, 


both 
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| H. VII. both to death. Indeed ſeveral reaſons rendered it credible 
| 1499. Firſt, it was very ſurprizing that Perkin was not more cloſe 
qt —— confined after the attempt to make his eſcape. Secondly, | 
| was not likely that in his circumſtances, unable to reward 


Sir John Digby's ſervants, they ſhould expoſe themſelves t 
ſuch danger for his ſake. In the third place, Perkin was tg 
cunning to join with the ear] of Warwick, who would habe 
hurted him only, though they had been ſo fortunate as t 
eſcape. Laſtly, ſuppoſing they had killed the governor with. 
out being diſcovered and got the keys of the Tower, hoy 
could they expect that the guards would have opened the 
gate or ſuffered it to be opened in the night, without examin. 
ing the perſons that went out, or without the governor's ex. 
One pre- preſs order. But what farther confirms this ſuſpicion of the 
EY h king was, that about the ſame time a young man, one Wi. 
Warwick is ford a ſhoemaker's ſon, pretended to be the earl of Warwick 
hanscdl. He was accompanied or rather guided and directed by a 
ſy Auguſtin Frier called Patrick, who had the boldneſs to prez 
Hollingh. publicly in ſome town in Kent, that Wilford was the «i 
of Warwick, and exhort the people to take up arms in hi 
favour. They were both apprehended, and Wilford w; 
hanged, but the frier was pardonedl. This gave occaſion t 
believe, Wilford had been ſeduced by the frier and by th 
king's particular direction, that it might be thought le 
ſtrange, that he put him to death, under colour of cauſn! 
freſh croubles. 5 . 
However, it is certain the king was reſolved to free him. 
ſelf at once from all his uneaſineſſes occaſioned by Perkin ur! 
the earl of Warwick. Though it cannot poſitively be {aid 
that he laid a ſnare for them, at leaſt the plot furniſhed hin 
Perkin is With a plauſible reaſon to deliver him over to juſtice. Perkin wi 


condemned condemned ® by commiſſioners of oyer and terminer to i 
to be hanged 


Hall. hanged, and was executed with the mayor of Cork * and h 
Bacon, fon, who had been his conſtant companions in all his adver 


tures. Of eight others that were condemned with then, 
among whom were Sir John Digby's four ſervants, there wer 
but two executed. Such was the end of Perkin Warbeck, wi 
had been acknowledged for lawful king in Ireland, France 
Flanders, England, Scotland, and made Henry ſhake in hy 
throne. Perhaps he would have ſucceeded in his deſigns, ts 


| Wilford was hanged on Shrove- the 23d of the ſame month, Hall, 0 
Tueſday 3 and the frier was condemned 50. Stow, p. 481. 


to perpetual impriſonment. Bacon, n John Awater. His ſon was fr 
p. 628. doned, J. Ware, c. 15. 


m On November 16, and executed 


he been to deal with a leſs politic prince. However, it is H. VII. 
certain the king was not enough careful to undeceive the pub- 1499. 
9 lic, and that the proofs produced to ſhew Perkin was an im- 
1 poſtor being taken only from a private examination, ſeemed not 
ſufficiently evident. VVV 

In a few days after Perkin's death e, the ear] of Warwick The carl of 
was brought before the houſe of Peers, the earl of Oxford eee 


4 ; . | . | condemned 
' exerciſing by commiſſion the office of high- ſteward. He was 


and be- 
© arraigned, not for attempting to eſcape, which could not be beaded, 


© deemed high-treaſon, ſince he was not impriſoned for any ſuch mk 
crime nor even for any other, but for conſpiring the king's Hollingch. 
death jointly with Perkin Warbeck. The poor prince con- 
feſſing that he gave his conſent to the project laid by Perkin 
and Digby's ſervants, was condemned to loſe his head, and 
the ſentence was executed on Tower-hill?, He was the laſt 
male-heir of the houſe of York, which in truth was the 
crime that coſt him his life, the king chuſing rather to ſacri- 
f ce his own reputation than be diſappointed of ſecuring the 
crown both to himſelf and his heirs. To leſſen in ſome mea- Hall. 
ſure the people's horror of this cruelty, the king cauſed it to Bacon. 
be publiſhed that king Ferdinand had poſitively declared, he e 
would never conſent to marry his daughter Catherine to prince 
Arthur, ſo long as the earl of Warwick was alive. Strange 
fort of apology, tending to inſinuate, that the marriage of the 
princeſs of Spain was ſo neceſſary for England, that it muſt 
be purchaſed with blood! but if the marriage was not requi- 
ſite for the ſtate, it was at leaſt very beneficial to the king, 
who was to receive two hundred thouſand crowns of gold for 
| Catherine's dowry, This alone would have induced him to 
F ſacrifice the earl of Warwick, though he had no other ad- 
| vantage by his death. From a like motive he had beheaded 
the lord chamberlain. Mean while, very probably what was 
: publiſhed concerning king Ferdinand, was only a mere pre- Act. Pub, 
| tence to excuſe Henry, ſince Arthur's marriage with Cathe- *. P. 74, 
"Tine was ſolemnized by proxy the 19th of May this very year 
before the earl of Warwick's death 4. 


* © November 21, and conſequently Biſnam. Hall. _ | 
= two days before Perkin's death. Hall, It is reported that Catherine, upon 
edward Plantagenet earl of War- Henry VIII's divorcing her, ſhould ſay, 
| wick was four and twenty years old, That the had not offended; but it 
and had been a priſoner fifteen years, © was a judgment of God, for that her 
and kept ſo from the company of men * former marriage was made in blood.” 
and beaſts, that he is ſaid not to know Meaning the ear} of Warwick's, Ba- 
A gooſe from a capon. He was be- con, p. 6-6, | | 
340d November 28, and buried at | 
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H. VII. 


The peace cauſed it to be 2 
of Eſtaples 
confirmed, 
by the ſtates 


France, 
p. 706. 
Pe 736. 


Lewis XII. 


becomes 


maſter of 


Milan. 


The king of 
Naples is 
included in 


Eſtaples. 
p. 720. 


I 500. 


A jubilce 
furniſhes the 
pope with 
means to 
raiſe money. 4. 
N on condi! 
Bacon, 


A cruſade 


intended 


with the 
fame view. 


The pope's t 


project. 


Bacon. 


Act. Pub. 
xi. p. 747. 


—————— œũĩ ——— —— ——— — —— 


THE HISTORY 
Lewis XII. had ſolemnly ratified and ſworn the peace 9 
1499. Eſtaples a little after his acceſſion to the crown. 
= deſirous to ſhew Henry, he really intended to keep it, 
pproved and ratified by the ſtates genen 
aſſembled at Nantz in the beginning of the year. Then; 
ſent ambaſſadors to the. pope, to pray him to confirm it h 
his authority. The pope ſeeing no farther obſtacle from Fran 
iſſued out a bull of excommunication a | 
two kings ſhould not obſerve the treaty. 
It was not without reaſon that Lewis deſired to preſerve th; 
peace made by his predeceſſor with England. He had forme! 
a deſign to ſeize the duchy of Milan, and to that end mate; 
league with the Venetians, who were to have for their ſha: 
all that part of the Milaneſe ſituate beyond the Adda. Thi 
ſame year the confederates attacked the duchy of Milan, an! 
Ludovico Sforza, the moſt perfidious of men, being forſaks 
by all the world, was forced to fly to the emperor, hayin 
loſt all his places except the caſtle of Milan. F 
which he was poſſeſſed, followed the example of the Milaneſ, 
in voluntarily ſurrendering to the king of France. 
Frederick king of Naples, who had ſucceeded Ferdinand hi 
nephew, fearing the preparations in France were deſjone| 
the peace of againſt him, gave Henry ſpe:dy notice that he defired to he 
included in the peace he had Jately renewed with France. Bu 
it was not with him that Lewis intended to deal this year 
He reſerved the war of Naples after the co 


gainſt whoever of th 


nqueſt of the M. 
Alexander VI. having publiſhed a jubilee for the year 15:5, 
the laſt of the century, had granted by his bull to all chr. 
ſtians at a diſtance from Rome, the privilege of the jubilz 
without being obliged to viſit the churches of that city, bu 
tion of paying ſuch a ſum for the favour. 
an infallible way to draw money from all the ſtates of chritten- 
dom, where he had ſent commiſſioners to levy it. The com: 
land was Jaſper Pons a Spaniard, 
who wiſely diſcharged his commiſſion without noiſe or ſcat: 
dal, and carried a good ſum of money to his maſter”. 

Beſides this affair, he was charged with another which 
ſeemed of great moment, but tended like the firſt only to fil 
the pope's coffers. He had orders to acquaint the king that 
he pope was reſolved to publiſh a cruſade againſt the Turks: 
that therefore it was agreed with the ambaſſadors of ſeyeral 


miſſioner appointed for 


r This was done after the king' 
the end of June, Hall, fol. 52. 


| "a « Fl „ ＋ 
return from Calais, which was abet 
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botentates, that the Hungarians, Polonians, and Bohemians H. VII. 
Should make war upon the Turks in Thrace, the French 1500. 
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und Spaniards in Greece, and himſelf, with the king of 

England, the Venctians, and princes of Italy, who were 

moſt powerful at lea, ſhould attack Conſtantinople : that in 

conſequence of this reſolution, he had ſent nuncio's to all the 

courts, to exhort the ſovereigns amicably to end their private 

"quarrels, that all the forces of chriſtendom might be united 

together for ſo pious an undertaking, Alexanter VI. was too 

well known to be thought to act upon this occaſion from a 

motive of religion and zeal for the glory of God. Conſe— 

quently, it was eaſy to ſee that the ſole deſign of the cruſade 

was to heap up money by voluntary contributions, as well 

| from private perſons as fovereigns. However, as Henry was 

WW unwil ing to ſhow his diſlike of the project, which probably 

WH would meet with obſtacles enough elſewhere, he told the 

nuncio, That no prince in all chriſtendom ſhould be more The king's 

WW * zealous than himſelf, to promote the affair, to the glory of ee 
God and the good of the church: but as his dominions 

« were ſo remote from Conſtantinople, as he had no galleys, 

* * and as his mariners were not ſuffciently acquainted with 

the Mediterranean ſea, he judged it more proper that the 

& kings of France and Spain ſhould accompany his holineſs 

« by ſea, whereby, not only all things would be fooner ready, 

&« but the jealouſy wiſel, avoided, which would infallibly 

& ariſe between theſe two monarchs, in caſe they ſhould march 

together by land without a ſuperior : that for his part, he 

would freely contribute. both men and money towards the 

undertaking. But if the kings of France and Spain ſhould 

refuſe to accompany the pope, he would go himſelf and 

command under him, provided all differences between the 
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chriſtian princes were firſt 2ppealed, (which he ſhould not 
obſtruct, fince he was in peace with all the world) and 


ſome good towns on the coalt of Italy put into his hands, 


to ſerve for retreat in caſe of neceſſity.“ 
Mean while Henry, to diſplay 


Henry's anſwer 


I Ne 


Ihe pope eaſily perceived the meaning of this anſwer, and The project 
28 probably the reſt of the princes would return the like, the 
cruſade vaniſhed into air. 
his zeal, appointed ambaſſadors to go to Rome to treat with 
the pope concerning that affair. But I do not know whether 
tie ambaſſadors ever went from London. 
being made public, the knights of Rhodes elected him for 


comes to 
nothing. 


Henry 15 
choſen pro- 
tector of the 


protector of their order, imagining there was no prince in 95 0 
; #4 , - » „ bs | } 5 Co + 
chriſtendom more zealous than himfell for religion. Joan 


Act. Pub. 


XII. p. 7475, 
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H. VII. 


1500. 


He goes to 
Calais be- 


cauſe of the 


plague. 
Hall. 
Interview 
between 
Henry and 
the arch- 
duke, 


Bacon, 


Hollingſh. 


"Project of 


marriages. 


| Bacon, 


Bull upon 
the peace o 


Eſtaples. | 


June 12. 


Act. Pub. 


XUs p. 763. 
Diſt 33 


for the 
Scotch 
marriage. 
July 28. 
P» 765 
The king 


enquires af. 


ter War- 
beck's 


adherents. 


765. 


THE HISTORY 


The plague having for ſome time raged in Englands, the 
king, after frequent change of places, reſolved to go and 
make ſome ſtay at Calais with his family, till the danger was 
over. Upon his arrival, the archduke Philip ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to welcome him into thoſe parts, and expreſs his deſire 
of paying him a viſit. But withal, prayed him to appoint 
for their interview ſome place that was not a walled town, not 
but that he had a perfect confidence in him, but becauſe he 
had already refuſed to confer with the king of France in a 
fortified place. Henry very civilly accepted the compliment, 
and appointed the place to be at St. Peter's church without 
the gates of Calais. "Then he ſent ambaſſadors to Philip to 
return his compliment, and tell him with what impatience he 
expected him. Some days after, being informed that the 
aichduke was near Calais, he rid out of the town to receive 
him. When Philip ſaw him, he alighted and offered to hold 
the king's ſtirrup. But Henry not permitting him, they 
embraced, and withdrawing into the church, had a long con— 
ference. The archduke, willing to efface the impreſſion 
which hit protection of Perkin might have made in the king': 
mind, ſhowed an ardent deſire to live in a good underſtanding 
with him, calling him his patron and father, as appears in 
the king s letter to the mayor of London, acquainting him 
with what paſſed at the interview. It is ſaid allo, that over- 
tures were made of croſs marriages between Henry duke of 
York the king's ſecond ſon, and Margaret ſiſter of Philip, 
and widow of the prince of Spain, and between Charles fon 
of Philip and Mary the king's ſecond daughter. Charles was 
| born the 24th of February this year, and by the death of prince 
Michael of Portugal about the ſame time, was become pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crowns of Caſtile and Arragon. 
This year, the pope, at the requeſt of Lewis XII. himſelf, 
gave a bull, whereby that priace was declared excommuni- 
cate, if he failed | in his payments contained in the treaty of 
Eſtaples. 

The ambaſſadors of England and Scotland, being at length 

greed upon the terms of the marriage between king James and 

Mane the pope granted a diſpenſation. But as the prin- 
ceſs was only between ten and eleven years old, it was not 
conſummated till three years after 

Henry was then in peace with all the princes of Europe, 
and there was no appearance of any troubles in his kingdom. 
Conſequently be had no ſort of pretence to demand of his 

8 Ther died of it thirty 


thouſand in London, Stow. 


par- 


pes 
om. 


his 


par- 
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parliament new ſubſidies. This way of raiſing money, of H. VII. 
which he was ſo greedy, failing him, other methods were to 1500. 
be deviſed. Perkin Warbeck's affair was a plentiful foun- 
tain, which was not yet exhauſted, The cemmiſſion he had 
eſtabliſhed whilſt at Exeter, regarded properly ſuch only as 
had actually taken up arms againſt him. But though that com- 
miſſion had brought him in very large ſuns, he was nat yet 
ſatisfied. Under colour, that thoſe who had any way adhered 
to Warbeck's party were ſtill liable to the rigour of the law, 
he was ready to grant them a pardon unaſked ; but it was on 
condition, they paid the fines laid upon them. For that pur- 
poſe he appointed new commifſionerst to make inqueſt of 
thoſe that aſſiſted Michael the farrier, author of the firſt Corniſh 
rebellion, and Perkin Warbeck the Impoſtors with power to 
pardon them upon their paying hines at the commiſſioners dif- 
cretion. He ordered likewiſe the eſtates of ſuch as were dead 
to be ſeized and fold, if the heirs refuſed to make a r-afon- 
able compoſition. It is eaſy to fee from hence, that if the 
king had been favourable to the rebels during the troubles, 
it was only out of fear of driving them to deſpair, whilſt the 


were yet heated, ſince he ſpared them not as ſoon as he be- 


lieved them to be no longer dangerous. 


Cardinal Morton archbiſhop of Canterbury was accuſed of n.. 4 
eing the author of theſe oppreſſions. But it was afterwards cardinal 
perceived, they ſprung from the king himſelf The arch- N 
biſhop died the latter end of this, or the beginning of the next Stow. 
year u, little regretted by the Engliſh, who were "greatly pre- 
judi iced againſt nn Henry Dean biſhop of Saliſbury ſucceeded Dean ſue- 
him, but had not poſſeſſion till the Auguſt following v. Be- eds bim. 


Act. Pub. 
fore we cloſe this year, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention xii, p. N 
what paſſed in Italy. 


773. 

After Lewis XII. was become maſter of the duchy of Milan, Lewis XII. 
he turned his thoughts to the conqueſt of Naples. Though and Ferdi- 
probably he might Slave have conquered tnat kingdom, he _ works 
made however an alliance with the king of Airagon, where- 3 

by they agreed to join their forces, and ſhare the conqueſt be- Noples. 
tween them. Ferdinand was to have Apulia and Calabria, Mezerai. 
and Lewis the city of Naples, Abruzzo and Terra di Lavaro. 


＋ 


hie 


* Robert Shirborn dean of St, Paul's, 
and dir Amias Paulet. Rymer's Fed, 


deem. xii, p. 766. 


Stow av, he died in wy ober at 
2 manor of Knole. p. 48 

: Y Tins year alſo died ph Ro- 
ram archbiſhop of Lork; in whoſe 
ace was choſen Thomas Savage biſhop 


V 9 9R." 


of London, wh o was luceceded by WIl- 
liam Warham. About the ſame time 
died Thomas Langton biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and was ſucceeded by Richard 
Fox. bibo of Wincheſter. Hall, fol. 
52. Stow p. 481, 482. Hollingſh. 
p. 88. Rymer's rd. com. xi, p. 707, 
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338 THE HAST ORY 
H. VII. The treaty being ſigned, Ferdinand ſent an army into Ttaly 
1500. under the command of the famous Gonzolvo, common 
called the Great Captain. Lewis gave the conduct of his army 
to d' Aubigni, to the earl of Gaiazzo and Cæſar Borgia th; 
pope's baſtard, who having quitted the cardinalate was he. 
come duke of Valentinois. The French fleet was commande( 
by Philip of Cleveslerd of Ravenſtein. In a very ſhort ſpace, 
The king of each of the two kings became maſter of the portion aſh; ned 
PO him by the treaty, "and the unfortunate Frederick king gf 

Lewis, Naples was forced to caſt himſelf upon the mercy of Lewi 

Xil. who ſent him to live in France with a penſion of thin 


thouſand crowns. 


1801. Henry baving no war with any of his neighbours, lived in 


The earl of great tranquillity, and the-more, as he ſaw in England 10 
Suffolk lord in condition to create him uncafineſs. The ability | he 


OR had ſhown in ſeveral affairs, as well foreign as domeſtic, 


ders. which had unexpectedly come upon him, kept his neich. 
Hall, bours in awe, and his ſubjects in obedience. So, which way 
Hollie. ſoever he turned his eyes, he ſaw nothing capa ble of dilturb. 
Bacon, ing his quiet. Mean while, when he leaſt expected it, he 

thought a new ſtorm was gathering againſt him, but he was 


more afraid than hurt. The earl of Suftolk*, nephew of 

Edward IV. and Richard III. and brother of the carl of Lin- 

coln ſlain at Stokefield, quarrelling with a man had the mil: 
fortune to kill him. This accident might have given the 
king a pretence to free himſelf from the earl, who cou! 
not but be odious to him, ſince he was by his mother of tie 
houſe of York. However, whether the action in itſelf was 
not ill, or for ſome other reaſon, the king was pleated to 
forgive bim on condition he openly pleaded his pardon. The 

carl, more oftended at this ignomigy, than gratcfui for ls 

favour granted him, retired ſhortly after into Flanders to li! 

aunt the ducheis of Burgundy. Henry was ſtartled at his 7: 

treat, imagining he was gone into the Low- countries to chf 
trive ſome plot againſt him, His conſtant uneatine(s, wil 
eſpect to his crown, made him apprehenſive, that the zi 

The king beginaings would be attended with ſad conſequences. 4. 
e * therefore, not to give the earl of Suffolk time to concert nn 
him icturn. Projects with the ducheſs of Burgundy, he ſo wrought wi 

him by mellages, tyat he returned into England, where |: 
was very readily 1 The ducheſs of Burgundy vs 

grown old, and tired with ſo many fruitleſs attempts to de 


x Edmund de la Pole, ſon of Eliza- la Pole duke of Suſtolk, her focont 
beth, Edward's eldeit fitter by John de husband, 


8 | thro 


pan? 


diſtinguiſned merit, granted him a diſpenſation to hold two g 


riage was come, Henry made no haſte to finiſh that affair, by The laſt 


being entered upon her thirteenth year, the 29th of November garet's mar- 


* ba Y 
She arrived at Plymouth, Octab. 2. a Ten thouſand pounds, 
. 5 2 li. 15 1. 3 C q * = @ 48 : 
Fe? Cx: Va. DUI SOPPITCRADECT: 2. 148. 
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throne Henry. Beſides, ſhe could expect no farther aſſiſtance H. VII. 
from the archduke, who was willing to live in a good under- 
ſtanding with him. | 

This year abounded in marriages, and projects of marriages Several mar- 
of conſequence. The archduke going into Spain by land, riages. 
had an op portunity to confer with Lewis XII. and con: Jude 
with him a marriage between his fon Charles, and Claude el- 
deſt daughter of that monarch. 

On the other hand, Margaret of Auſtria, the archdu!l e's 
filter, and widow of the prince of Spain, eſpouſed Philibert 
duke of Savoy. | 

In fine, Catherine of Arrazon, daughter of Ferdinand and Marriage of 
Iſabella, coming into England in October v, her marriage 8 with 
with Arthur prince of Wales was folemnized the 14th of No- e gras 
vember. Though the prince was but in the ſixteenth year of mates, 
his age 2, it was not queſtioned whether the marriage was Ack. 185 
conſummated. The prince himſelf next morning ſaid ſeveral bon x Ot 
things which left no room to doubt it. And yet, there were Stow. 
afterwards very warm diſputes upon it, Catherine or her coun- Hollingſh, 
cil afirming, there was no conſummation, But 1 it is not yet 
time to ſpeak of that matter, 

Thomas Wolſey, afterwards arc] hbiſhon of V ok and car- D ends. 
dinal, who made ſo great a figure in England, was now rector en" wee 
of the pariſh-church of Lymington, in the dioceſe of Bath Wolfer. 
and Wells. We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, ET ub. 
that in November this year, the Pope, in conſideration of his 753. 


1501. 


beneide that were inconſiſtent. Po] 
Though the Cifpeniation for the king of Scotland's mar- 1502. 


- agreements 
reaſon of his daughter's tender age. At length, the princeſs 2 about Mar- 


Ec 


155 I, James ſent amba Aſadors to London, where every thing rage With 
concerning the marriage was ſettled, and the cot tract drawn; 
in form the 24th of January 1502. Henry gave with his Hall. 


a 
9. 781. 


— 


daughter thirty thouſand angel nob'es of gold, (each noble Becn. 
KH worth twenty groſſes, or groats) payadie 1 in three years. James 
ſetiled upon the princeſs his ſpouſe, a jointure of two thouſand 
pounds {terling a year in land, of which however he was to 
eceive the income during his 1 and allow her only a thou- 
land pounds a a year at her own diſpoſal. It was farther agreed, 
ö In the might have twenty-four Engl ſh ſervants, and w han 


ne died, ſne mio ont. appoint another in his room: th at the 
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340 THE HIS TOR IT 
H. VII. marriage ſhould be performed“ per verba de Præſenti“, about 
1502. the feaſt of Purification ; but the king of Scotland ſhould not 
- think of having Margaret | in his bands till September the 1|, 
1503: that then Henry ſhould cauſe her to be conducted, at 
his expence, to the borders of the two kingdoms. Before i the 
contract was ſigned, a privy-counſellor repreſented to the king, 
that it was not Impoſſible but the marriage might one day vive | 
England a Scotch ſovereign'. Whereupon the king re plicd, 
ſuppoſing that ſhould be, the ſtrongeſt would carry it from 
the weakeſt, and Scotland be annexed to England, and not 
England to Scotland, which fell out accordinely. 
Bacon. T he ſame day were ſigned alſo two other treaties, one of 
Two trea- perpetual peace and amity between Scotland and England, 
ties between 
England and and the other concerning the outrages that might be commit. 
Scotland. ted on both ſides contrary to the peace. 
2 Pere Whilſt the court was rejoicing for the marriage of the 
gg queen of Scotland, prince Arthur her brother was ſeized with 


293 800. X | g 
Death of a diſtemper which laid him in his grave. He died the zdf 


Prince Ar- April, about five months after his marriage, and in the feven- 


thur. 
Hall. teenth year of his age. As the princeſs his widow might be 


Hollingh. with child, the king delayed two or three months to create 


Treue! Big Henry his ſecond ſon prince of Wales. The lord Bacon lay 
brother 


made prince in his hiſtory, that Henry was not made Prince of Walz 


of Wales. till February 1503% But we find in the Collection of the 
AR, Pub. public Acts, letters patents of the 22d of June 1502, Wherein 
he is {tiled prince of Wales; a clear evidence that he was nv 
inveſted with that principality. 

Henry Shortly after, Henry received an embaily from the emperor 


makes the Maximilian, to propoſe a league againſt the Turks. Thi 
emperor a 


preſent of embaſſy was properly only a pretence to demand of the kiny 


money. an aid of money, u hich the emperor promiſed punctuall Ily to 

Wk „%% repay. But the king knowing Maximilian to be always in 
want, choſe rather to make him a preſent of ten th Gale 
pounds, then to lend him the ſum he deſired. As ior de 
league propoſcd by the emperor, Henry did not think fit to 
engage in it, cont-nting himſelf with {tipulating, that thc t/ 
thouſand pounds ſhoul d be employ ed in the war agaialt! 


b In caſe Arthur and 1 died thas' s..ceath. And! juſt after, he fe 
without iſſue. the February follow. Ne 157 kel 
c He died at Ludlow caſtle, where months) Henry was created prince i 
he was ſent to keep his relidence as. Wales, and carl of Che fer nn 15 
prince of Wales, and was buried in tlie P- 620. Fall rel: tES, that upon a, 

| nab church at Worceſter. Sand- cion of his brother's wiſe 5 in wall 
ford, p. | child, e was by a month and moe 5 
d E days, it was half a year's Eyed of ot his title, fol. 55. Ho lingh 
time between Henry's creation: and Ar- p. 790. Ig 
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OF ENGLAN D. 
Infidels. He concluded with him however a treaty of com- H. VII, 
merce, and another of friendſhip and ailiance, which was to 180 . 


241 


laſt one year after the death of the ſurvivor. Moreover it 
was agreed, that Maximilian, and his ſon the archduke, ſhould Treaties be- 
be admitted into the order of the Garter, and Henry in o that teen the 

of the Golden Fleece. Purſuant to the nf ent, Henry ie 


Henry 
ſent ambaſſadors e to Maximilian with the order of the Gar- p. G27. 


ter, and to fee him ſwear to the treaties. p. 35. 


44 


himſelf preſſed by the Turks, and deſiring the aſſiſtance of the lungary. 
— TY a Po 45 5 
Chriſtian princes, Henry ſent ambaſſadors to treat wit! him. 
But their power was limited to a promiſe, in his name. of a 
ſum of money to be employed againſt the Inhue!s. 
During the reſt of the year nothing ex traordinary paſſed in Confirma- 
England. James and Heary were entirely taken up with con- OY 0; PE: 


About the ſame time LaJiſlaus king of Hungary, finding Embaſly to 


— 


firming and ratifying their three late treatic:, and ſwearing to zt y be- 


* SON ng. 


obſcrve them. We find in the Collection 2 the Public Acts, ud and 
the ambaſſadors of the king of England * having delivered to Stand. 
king James a writing, containing the oath he was to ke, 5 
and he reading it as it was, inadv ertently gave Henry the title 

of king of France. Put afterwards perceiving his error, he p. 43. 


took publicly another oath, wherein the words, “ and of 


France,“ were omitted, and made that his authentic act. He 
was afraid, no doubt, the king of h rance would be diſpleaſed 
with his giving Henry that title, 505 zh it was of no great 
importance. 

We fee likewiſe in the Cole Aion, that on the NE of De- patent for 
cember, Henry gave a patent to james Elliot and Thomas diſcovering 
Aſburſt, merchants of Briſtol, to John Gonfalez a d Francis, e 
Fernandez, natives of Portugal, to go with Engliſh colours in 
que eſt of unknown Countries, upon certain terms expreſſed in 
the patent 8. 

Elizabeth, Henry's s Queen, died the 11th of February 150 z, 150g. 
without being much lamented by the king, who never loved Th. queen's 
her hb. On the contrary, he had giv en her ſenſible mortifica- a 


0 j 
tions. His hatred to the houſe of * Lok Was extended to his al. 
| Follingſh. 
© e ee ee ſeen two vears after at the knits court 
Weſt, doctor 18 laws. Rviner's Fd, at Wettiner 1 E. like Ene the 
tom. XII. p- 3 oy | Men, neither cd Y. be diſcer ned 
f Sir ate, Dare, cap ün of Ber- from fich. Stowe: uh. 9 83 
wick, and Heng) „Bab on. 9257 05 h She died inch pes ha ing been 
8 About this tie were brought to delivered ef c led FEliza⸗ 
eourt three men taken in the new-found beth, in the Tower, h. Pon after 
Hands by Sebaſtian Cabott. They were | ker mother, Ten buried at 
cloathed in beaſts ins, and f5oke à lars Wenmintter,. Stow s A 


| $05 Ann. Sandford, 
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H. VII. own wife, eſpecially as he always deemed her a dangerous 
1503. rival. 'The concern he gave her by conhning the oor her 
mother in a convent, and confiſcating all her eſtate, plain'y 
ſhowed his little regard for her i. 

1 The king At this time the king's affairs were ſo proſperous, that he 
i 1548 oppreſies his ſeemed to have all he could deſire. He was in peace with all 


— En 25 
———— 
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nnr 0 
— 


ſubjects by 
Enwſonand the princes of Europe, and without troubles at home, or the 


Dudley. appearance of any thing to vex or embarraſs him. But his 
Hall. ſubjects were not the happier. As his avarice was inſatiable, 
Hole, he was continually ſeeking new ways to heap up riches, 
which he wanted not, ſince it was not to uſe them, and ſince 
1 never prince was a greater oeconomiſt than himſelf. His in. 
14 Their cha- ſtruments for that purpoſe were two infamous miniſters, Sir 
ö racter. Richard plan and Edmund Dudley, who, regardleſs of 
their own and the king's reputation, fought only to gratify 
| his humour, and deviſe new means to fill his coffers. Bube 
14 was of a good family, well ſkilled in the Jaws of the land 
„ | and able to give a favorable turn to the moſt odious actions, 
; nur Empſon was s ſprung from the dregs of the people ł, impudent 
1 10 the laſt degree, and fo little aſhamed of the injuſtices he 
e committed, that he uſed to glory in them. Theſe uy ſome 
I | of the means they uſed to draw money from the peop! le, into 
1 the king's treaſury, belides numberleſs others too long to be 
I. 1 | recountet. 
11 3 In the firſt place, they can od ſuch as were reputed rich, to 
£138 means uſed. be indicted of ſundry crimes, and when. the bills were found 
In by the te by the grand-jury, committed them, without bringing them 
11 50 0 theirt try al, till of themſclves they deſired to compound with 
3! BE Bacon, the king. It they delayed too long, the miniſters found means 
| to terrify them with emiſlaries, who made them believe their 
| lives were in danger. By this means the parties were forced 
at length to come to a compoſition, which tore from them the 
| | beſt part of their eſtates, and which the miniſters termed how- 
| ever mitigations, as if the king had done them a favour in 
e the too o great rigour of the law. 
They came at laſt to that point, that they pro oceeded 
CITES obſerving any form of juſtice, They ſent forth their 


precepts to attach and cite people before chemſclves at thr 
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i On Avg. 5, died Sir Reginald Bray, equity, fol. 36. About the ſame tine 
| knight of the garter, oſten mentioned alſo died He l Dean, archb! hop of Can 
in this reign 3; of whom Hall gives this Ove an Was luccecded by Wi Ilan 

. h 28 Tha h 156 - F. he f W + 0 
j 


his country, a ſage and f rave perſon, p. 489. 

and a fervent lover of juſtice; who k Re was a ſieve maker 5 ſon, "Wes 
would often admoniſh the king when he p. 62c, 

cid any thing contrary to juſtice or 
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witneſſes, paſſed ſentence, and condemned them in large fines 
to the king's uſe. Thus without vouchſafing to make uſe of 


Juries, and the methods preſcribed by the law, they aTumed 


themſelves to deal as well in controverſies civil, as in pleas 


of the crown. One would have thought, all criminal cauſes - 


O 


had belonged to that kind of juriſdiction, which having 
been very rare in the foregoing reigns, was grown common 
in this. . 

3. They charged the ſubjects lands with Tenures in Capite, 
by finding falfe offices !, refuſing upon divers pretences and 
delays to admit people to traverſe thoſe falſe offices according 
to law. Hence they formed variety of proceſſes, whereof the 
themſelves were the judges, and which were always decided 
in favour of the crown. | N | | 

4. When the king's wards had accompliſhed their full age, 
they could never have livery of their lands without paying 
exceſſive fines, contrary to the expreſs tenor of Magna 
„ r 3 

5. When men were out-lawed in perſonal ations, the 
minifters would not permit them to purchaſe their charters of 


pardon, unleſs they paid great and intolerab.e ſums ; ſtanding 
upon the rigour of the law, v. hich upon out-Jawries gives for- 


feiture of goods. N.y, contrary to all law and colour, they 
maintained, the king ouzht to have the half of men's lands 
and rents during two whole years. | | 

6. They would allo threaten the jurors, and force them to 
find as they ſhould direct; and if they refuſed to act ſo un- 


juſtly, they were cited, impriſoned, and fined n. 


It is needleſs to repeat any more of their courſes. Theſe 
I have mentioned are ſufficient to ſhow, that men of this cha- 
racter ſcrupled not to commit the moſt enormous injuſtices, 
provided it was for the king's advantage. Herein leſs blame- 
able than the king himſelf, who ſuffered them to abuſe chus 
his name and authority. | 


343 


private houſes, in a court of commiſſion, and there, after H. VII. 
a ſummary proceeding by examination, without proofs or 1503. 


We do not find in the life of this monarch, that he ever Remarka- 


exerciſed one act of grace in point of fines or conkſcations. 


I And ſuing them for wardſhips, live- wherein they ſpared neither great nor 


ries, primer ſeiſines, alienations, &c. ſmall, nor conſidered whether the law 
Bacon, p. 630. | was poſſible or impoſſible, in uſe or ob- 


n They vexed men _ alſo with infor- ſolete: and had ever a rabble of pro- 
wations of intruſion upon ſcarce colou- moters and leading jurors at command, 
ſo as they could have any thing found 


rable titles. Ibid. 
u The lord Bacon obſerves, that their as they pleaſed, See Hall, fol 
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principal working was upon penal laws, 
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H. VII. On the contrary, be was always inflexible, even with regard 
1508: to his moſt faithful ſervants. His hiſtorian relates a very re- 
markable particular, which ſerves to diſcover plainly the cha. 
racter of this prince. Of ail the lords of the kingdom, he 
had the moſt confidence in the earl of Oxford, who had in- 
deed done him the greateſt ſervice. as well in war as in peace, 
One day, the king went to viſit him at his caſtle at Hen INing- 
ham, and was entertained with all poſſible magnificence, 
When the king was ready to depart, he ſaw a great number 
of men dreſſed in rich liveries, and ranged on both ſides to 
make him a lane, The earl it ſeems had forgot, that it was 
forbid by ſeveral acts of parliament to give liveries to any but 
menial ſervants, but the king remembred it. Whercfote 
turning to the ear], he ſaid, ** My lord, 1 have heard much 
& of your magnificence and hoſpitality ; but I find they ex- 
ce ceedall report. Theſe handſome gentlemen and yeomen l 
c {ce on both ſides of me, are ſure your mental ſervants.” 
The ear], not percciving the king's aim, ſmiled and anſwered, 
he did not keep ſo many domeſtics, but theſe people were 
only his retainers, come to do him ſervice on ſuch extraor- 
dinary occaſions, Ihe king ſtartled a little, and ſaid, “ By 
« my faith, my lord, I thank you for your good cheer ; but 
„IJ mult not ſuffer to have my laws broken before my fice. 
6 My attorney mult talk with you.” The hiſtorian adds, 

this treſpaſs coſt the carl fifteen thouſand marks 
The ſame hiſtorian ſays, he had ſeen a book of accounts 
of Empſon's, v.ith the king's hand almoſt to every leaf, by 
way of ſigning, and was in ſome places poſtilled in the mar- 
gin with the Lin g's hand likewiſe, where among many others 
as this memorandum 
„Item, Received of ſuch a-one, five marks, for the par- 
ce don to be procured, and if the pardon do not paſs, the 
% money to be repaid ; except the party be ſome other ways 
„ ſatisfhed.” And over againſt this memoraidum of the 
king's own hand, was written by him in the margin, « ()ther- 
« ways ſatisficd.“ He was unwilling, to pardon the man, 
and yet could not reſolve to reſtore the five marks. Hence it 
18 plain he did not neglect ſmall profits. 
ear It is caſy to guefs, the king's and the miniſtry's conduRt 
ee bred great diſcontent and murmurs among the people. The 
Hall, great men themſelves meeting with no better quarter than the 
Bacon, meaneſt, groaned under the "oppreſlion of Empſon and Dud- 
ley, two leaches, who ſoared neither friend nor foe. The 


=Y 


The earl of 


b 


o It is ſaid in the original fifteen the printer, for the lord Bacon fays, - 
huadied 3 but J ſuppole it is an error of faiteen thouſand, 


ear! 


earl of Suffolk's ſecrets, took care to preierve Curfon's 


Eby run himſelf extremely in debt, which 
Vas the occaſion of his retiring now 
to Flanders. fol, 54. 


8 He was not yet earl of Devonſhire, Bacon, p. 630. Hail, fol. 59. 


Ne. 345 
earl of Suffolk, whom the king had lately pardoned, fancied, H. VII. 


theſe diſcontents would raiſe in the end ſome violent ſtorm 
againſt the king, if the people could find a perſon of diſtine- 
tion to head them. As he was of the houſe of York by his 
mother, he imagined, the time was .come to proſecute his 
rights, and the people would not fail to declare for him. In 
this belief, he perſwaded ſcveral lords and gentlemen to pro- He with.. 

miſe to ſupport him at a proper ſeaſon, and then retired into draus into 
Flanders, from whence he made his friends expect a powerful Flanders. 

aid by means of the ducheſs of Burgundy p. 

The king, ſurprized at the earl of Suffolk's retreat, did not Henry dig 
queſtion that he had contrived ſome plot in England before Ae 
his departure, and had his accomplices. Lo be fully inform- Bacon. 
ed, he believed the beſt way was te recur to the ſame arts he 
had uſed with reſpect to Perkin Warbeck. To that end, he 
ſent orders to Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of 
Hammes near Calais, whom he knew to be fit for his pur- 
poſe, and entirely at his devotion. Purſuant to his inſtruc- 


tions, Curſon relinquiſhing his government, under colour of 


ſome affront deſignedly put upon him by the king, came to 


the earl of Suffolk with offers of his ſervice. He played his 


part ſo well, that the earl imparted to him all his ſecrets. By His accom- 
that means the king came to know, that William Courtney, Pliees are 


| 7 p . ; N apprehended 
el of Devonſhire a, married to Catherine daughter of Ed A FER, 


- Hall, 


ward the Fourth, William de la Pole, brother of the earl of Stow. 
Suffolk, Sir James 'T'yrre}, Sir John Windham, and ſeveral Bacon, 
other meaner perſons, were concerned in the plot. The 


were all apprehended in one day*. But as probably there 


was not ſufficient evidence againſt the two firſt, the king was 


contented with detaining them in priſon. This gave occaſion 
to think they were not guilty, hut that the king uſed that pre- 
tence to ſecure them, becauſe their relation to the houtfe of 
York made him uneaſy. As for Fyrrel, againſt whom the 
ood of Edward V. and the duke of York cried for ven- 


Fgeance, he was beheaded, with Windham his accomplice. The 


reſt of inferior rank ſuffered the puniſhment of traitors. 
Mean while, Henry deſiring to be better informed of the The king 


credit uſes an ex- 


traordinary 
FEE +4 ES. | | method to 
| Þ Hall fays, that the earl having for his father lived till 1510. See Dug- geceivehim 
| Made a very great appearance at prince dale's Baron. vol. i, p. 640, Hall, ; 
| Arthur's macriage-ſolemnity, had there- 


r At the ſame time were taken up Bacon; 
George lord Abergavenney, and Sir 
Thomas Green, but upon leſs ſuſpicion, 


and therefore were ſoon ſet at liberty. 


by 


1503. 
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HH. VII. by an extraordinary method. He cauſed Innocent VIIL's bull 
1503. of excommunication to be publiſhed at Paul's-Croſs, again{ 
all perſons that ſhould diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of 2 
throne, and particularly againſt the earl of Suffolk and + 
Robert Curſon. But when Curſon had drawn from the . 
all his ſecrets, he returned into England, where he was or. 
ciouſly received by the king; but the people looking upon 
Ball. him with horror, loaded him with curſes, The ear] of Sui. 
Stow, folk being diſconcerted by Curſon's flight, roved about fi 
ſome time in Germany, and at length returned into Flander;, 
where the archduke, notwithſtanding his treaties with Henry, 
took him into his protection. 
Project of I he king knowing the earl had not in England a party ca. 
marriage pable to ſupport him, ſhowed no farther unealineſs. Another 
between the affair troubled him much more. He had now receive ; 


1 5 — 1 
WI ep hundred thouſand crowns of gold, in part of the portion ot 
prince the princeſs of Wales his daughter-in-law, Arthur's widow, 


Henry. As that prince died without iſſue, he muſt either ſend back 
the widow to Spain, and conſequently return the Jindre 
thouſand crowns, or if he kept her in England, give her the 
third part of the principality of Wales, which was («tl 
upon her. Both were equally grievous to a prince of Henry 
temper. However, he could not diſpenſe with one or ther, 
without breaking with Ferdinand, which did not agree wit 
his preſent circumſtances. For indeed, the deference paid 
him by all the other princes, and particularly by the king d 
France, was properly owing to his ſtrict alliance wit the 
Spaniſh monarch. In this perplexity, he thought of a very 
proper expedient to preſerve the friendſhip of Ferdinard 
with the ſum already received, and procure him the oth: 
hundred thouſand crowns Which remained to be paid, And 
that was to marry Catherine to his ſon Henry, now prince 
of Wales by the death of his elder brother. The propoſi 
being made to the king and queen of Spain, they agreed t 

| it, on condition the pope's diſpenſation was firſt obtaine! 

Agreement This was the fubject of an agreement between the ty 

2 z crowns the 23d of June, without a particular mention « 

Ferdinand. the articles of the intended marriage. It muſt be oblerich 

June 23. that in this agreement, it was alledged, as a neceſſary reaſon 

Act. 25 for demanding the diſpenſation, not only that Arthur ant 

kes Henry were brothers, but moreover that Arthur's marrig 
with Catherine was duly ſolemnized and conſummated, 


And likewiſe of the dukedom of third of all three was ſettled upon 5 
Cornwal, and earläom of Cheſter, for a Bacon.  Rymer's Fed, ; 
1 „ande 
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alexander VI. dying in the mean time, Pius III. ſucceed- H. VII. 
ed him. But as he out- lived not the 18th of October, it 1503. 
was to Julius II. elected the iſt of November, that the two is 
kings applied for the dilpenfation. The new pope granted a Pope Ju- 
bull for that purpoſe, where he ſaid, that in the petition lately lius's diſ- 
preſented to him, Henry and Catherine declared, that Ca- 83 
therine was married “e per verba de præſenti,“ to the late prince rige. 
Arthur, and that the. marriage was folemnized in form, and Dec. 26. 
perhaps conſummated *. Upon the word © perhaps,” it muſt be *' 95 
remarked, that on this occaſion, it cannot be a term denoting 
2 doubt, ſince it is not the pope that ſpeaks in the petition, 
but Catherine, who mult know whether the marriage was 
conſummated or not. It is only a term which gives more 
ſtrength to the ciſpenſation, as obviating all the objections 
that might be made. This evidently appears in the ſequel of 
the bull, where the pope permits Henry and Catherine to 
remain in the ſtate of matrimony, though they ſhould be 
married before, publicly or privately, and had perhaps con- 
ſummated their marriage by carnal copulation. It is eaſy to ſee, 
the word „ perhaps,“ is inſerted only to give the more force 
to the diſpenſation, by preventing all caſes that might render 
it invalid. It was neceitary to make theſe obſervations, by 
reaſon of the important conſequences of this affair in the fol- 
lowing reign. _ | 


The king of Scotland's marriage was conſummated in Sep- Margaret is 
tember u according to agreement, Henry having conducted conducted to 
the queen his daughter to Tork, from whence the purſued her en 
journey into Scotland . 5 „ 

The archduke Philip returned this year into Flanders, hav- Ane arch. 
ing ſtaid about a year in Spain. As he paſſed through France, duke returns 
he endeavoured to adjuſt a difference between king Ferdinand te the Lows 
his father-in-law, and Lewis XII. concerning the kingdom porn 

— S Mezerai. 
of Naples. He even took upon him to conclude in Ferdi- 
nand's name, a treaty which was afterwards diſclaimed. Had 
he been concerned with a prince of leſs goodneſs and equity 


4 


O 


than Lewis XII. that diſclaiming might have thrown him into 


great trouble. But Lewis was to generous as not to take the 


advantage. The occaſion, in ſhort, of the rupture between 
the two monarchs was this : 


t — Cum alias tu Catherina, & u Stow ſays, it was the Sth of Au- 
** tunc in humanis agens quvondam guſt, at Edinburgh, p. 484. 
f dur Atarrimonum per verba w Bcing attended by Thomas How- 
E 3 de bræſenti contraxilletis, ard carl of Surrey, and Henry Percy 
- : udque "carnal copuia forſan con- ear] of Northumberland, Hall. Hel- 
ſumaviſſetis. —Rymer's Fed, tom. lingſhead, p. 791. 


They 
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H. VII. They had, as I have obſerved, divided the kingdom of 
1503. Naples after conquering it. It was hardly poſſible that theſe 
two princes ſhould long poſſeſs the portion fallen to each, 
Rupture .. Without ſome occaſion of quarrel. Accordingly a diſpute aroſe 
between concerning the province of Capitanata, which each would 


| X 
_ Ferdi. have to be in his diviſion, Whereupon the French and Spa- 
nand. niards came to blows. At firſt the French had the advantage, 
1 but afterwards loſt two battles, one near St. Severina in Ca- 
A riven 


et of labria the 21ſt of April, the other on the 28th of the ſame 
Naples. month at Cerignoles, where the duke of Nemours their ge. 
neral was ſlain. After theſe two victories Gonzolvo who 
commanded Ferdinand's troops, became maiter of the whole 
kingdom of Naples. Lewis, deſirous to repair his loftes, {-n; 
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I a powerful army into Italy, which was by ſundry unexpected 
F100 accidents rendered unſerviceable. 
it 1 504. Ihe 16th of January 1504, the king aſſembled the par- 
k | 1 Subſidy liament on pretence of the neceſſity of reviving certain flatutes, 
| [ nt a and making ſome new ones. But the real] motive was to ce. 
; j the marriage mand a ſubſidy for his eldeſt daughter's dowry. I he cultom 
11 ae of demanding money on ſuch occafions was too advantagiou; 
„ Hall, to the king to ſuffer it to be aboliſhed. The queen of >cot- 


land's portion was but thirty thouſand nobles *; but this {ub- 
ſidy granted by the parliament may well be thought to be 
much more conſiderable, beſides a handſome preſent made 
him by the clergy on the ſame account. So, inſtead of 
emptying his cofters by the marriage of his daughter, he filled 


Bacon. them the fuller. Nothing ſhows more the almoſt abc Jute 
Dudley WM 8 6 bs 
beaker of. Per of the king, than the choice of Dudley for ſpeaker of 
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the houſe of the houſe of commons ?, He was the moſt generally hated 

commons. perſon in the kingdom, except Empſon his aſſociate, who ws 
toWw. as odious as himſelf. Wherefore it muſt be that the fear ot 
diſpleaſing the king, by rejecting the perſon he recommen.e:, 

Hed the commons to that Choice. 
Advantagi- The ſubſidy was not the only thing, the king 1 
ee! turned to his advantage in this parli lament. He found mean: 
Bacon; to obtain acts which Fe to aim wholly at the good of the 
public, but in reality tended only to procure him money. Fer 
Inſtance, all patents of leaſe or grant were diſannulled to ſuch 


as came not upon lawtul ſummons to ſerve the king againſt the 


x Rapin calls them crowns. But a parliament in 1507, in which. a 1u9- 


Rymer, tom. xii. p. 118, ſays, thirty fidy was granted by the lords and cierg!s 
thouſa od angel nobles, the value of and another on jan. 2c,.:7<0. 


each noble being Vieinti Groſſos. which latter Dudley Was choſen rcak ti 
Y Hollingſhead ſays, that there was p. 791. 
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rebels 2. As the number of delinquents in that reſpect was H. VII. 
very great, this act was a very fertile ſource of treaſure to the 1504. 
king, by reaſon they were obliged to renew their leaſes and 
grants, which could not be done but upon very. hard terms. 
Another ſtatute made all forts of clipped or impaired coins 
of ſilver not to be current in payments, without ſuffering 
them even to paſs for the value of their weight. As there 
were ſcarce any other in the kingdom, every one was forced 
to bring in his ready money to the Mint, in order to be 
new coined, by which the king was a very conſiderable 


gainer. 
The ſtatute againſt giving werte to any but menial ſer- 
| ; vants, was allo revived, from whence Empſon and Dudley 


had an opportunity to attack many perſons 2. 
Thus the king continually amaſſing without being obliged 

to any extraordinary charge, at a time when his ordinary ex- 

pences were very moderate, and huſbanded in the beſt man- 

| ner poſſible, could not but be extremely rich in ready money, 
_ But then he doubly ruined his ſubjeQs ; firſt by draining - 4 
F their purſes, and ſecondly by hindering the coin, of which be Ut 


g had great quantities in his coffers, from circulating in trade, | 
* 9 0 

| On the other hand, Empſon and Dudley continued their ex- 

0 tortions without any reſerve, and with a rigour unexperienced 

. by the Engliſh, under any of their former kings. | 
ip t About this time Henry had thoughts of canon 'zing Henry ne 1 , 
x ö VI. the laſt king of the houſe of Lancaſter. But there were thinks of 4 
5 two grand obſtacles. The firſt, that the miracles aſcribed canonizing 

05 enry VI. 

ed to that prince ſince his death were not well atteſted, and the put Tops its - 

_ actions of his life, which were oſtentatiouſſy diſplay ed, ſhowed Bacon. 


rather his we 8 than ſanctity. But the ſecond difficulty, 
that is, the neceſſary charges of this canonization, quite fruſ- 


* The i act bad been made be. then. 2. It was ordained, That no 
fore (in the 17th. of this 1 s$) for bodies corporate make any acts or or- 
cfaces, and by this ſtatute it was ex- dinances, but What are examined and 
tended to lands. Bacon, p. 631. approved by the chancellor, treaſurer of 

2 The other ſtatutes ends in this Enel and, chief juſtices of either benches, 
parliament were theſe: I. That no or zuſtices-.of allize, upon pain of Fg 
pewter2rs and braſiers ſell, or change, feiting tert ty pounds. That perſons 
any pewter. or braſs, new or old, at concerned ig a riot, Gall forfeit twenty 
any place within the realm, but in open ond „and be impriſoned, 4. That 
fairs or markets, or in their dwelling no perſon biing, or ade to be brought 

a ſv WE baouſes. What gave occaſien to tiis into the realm, to be fold, any man- 

erg, la, Is Was, that m. any peri ns went ner ef filk- wrought by itfelf, or with 

54, of bout the kingdom privately, buying any otter. f 5 upon pain of forfeit- 

ab pewter. and. braſs, Which encourayed ing the lame, See Statut. 19. Hen. 
EZ Wicked peo! le. to ſteal diſhes, plates, VII. 

bels 3 Fe. knuw ing they had xeccivers tor 


trated 
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H. VII. trated the project. As this is an act of grace and favour, tlie 
1504. Pope generally proportions the expences not to the perſon of 
the ſaint himſelf, but to the riches of him that ſollicites the 
canonization. The king even perceived, that the court of 
Rome's queſtioning Henry the Sixth's ſanRity, tended only to 
magnify. the favour, and inhance the price accordingly. | his 
was ſufficient to cauſe him to deſiſt from his intention. S0 
avaricious a prince could hardly refolve to empty his coffers 
for ſo needleſs a thing, and which at moſt, would have pro- 


Bull to re- cured him only the praiſes of the Lancaftrians; He was con- 
move his 


* tented therefore to obtain a bull for the removal of Henry VI's 


| Weſtminſter body to Weſtminſter among his anceſtors . He was ob- 


Act. Pub. ſcurely buried at firſt in Chertſey monaſtery near London, 

Nav. from whence he was removed to Windſor. 

Proclams- The 19th of Auguſt, Henry iſſucd out a proclamation, 

tion in fa- giving notice that he had appointed commiſſioners to whom 

eo] the his creditors, and ſuch as had any demands upon him, might 

Aug. 19. Apply for the ſpace of two years, to commence the 19th of 

p. 106. Auguſt, and to continue till Michaelmaſs come two years: 
It is hard to judge whether he did this from a 0 of 
equity, and with intent to fatisfy thoſe he had 1 Injured, or de- 
ſigned only to blind people's eyes by this act of juſtice. The 
firſt would be moſt probable, if from that time ke had put 
a ſtop to the exactions of Empſon and Dudley. But it is 
difficult to believe that whiltt he ſuffered his ſubjects to be 
oppreſſed by theſe miniſters, he really intended to do juſtice 

co all the world. 
Death of the 


Iſabella queen of Caſtile dying the 26th of 1 
queen of 
Caſtille. Ferdinand her ſpouſe writ the fame day to Henry to give Aim 
p. 112. notice thereof. He told him in his letter, that the deceaſed 
_ queen had appointed him in her will adminiſtrator of the 
Hollirgh. kingdom of Caſtile, for Jane their daughter, wife of the 
archduke of Auſtria, and who by the death of the queen her 
| mother was become queen of Caſtile. 
Diſpute be- When the archduke received the news of Iſabella's death, 
tween Fer- , 2 | 05 | , Jueldtres 
Jinand and he was employed in making war upon the duke of Gueldres: 


the arch- This war preventing him Rom repairing into Spain fo ſoon a3 
daraus he could have wiſhed, he was obliged to leave to king Fer- 


dinand his father-in-law the government of Caſtile, fully bent 
however, to take it from him as ſoon as poſſible. On the 
other hand, Ferdinand improving Itabella's will, pretended 


b At the ſame time Ci ne pop? 10 117-2 
bull, wherein he ordered, That tray- if they did, they ſhoulg be then ny 


tors and robbers, &c, who had taken livered to julio, Lymer's Tad. tem. 


ſanctuary, ſhout be corecully waiched;':. 2:1. p. 184. 


ſo as net to be ſuf} cred to efcape j = 


to 
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to keep the adminiſtration of that kingdom during his life, H. VII. 
probably, becauſe the deceaſed queen had not limited the 1 504. 
continuance. 8 
This diſpute bred ſome uneaſineſs in Henry, whoſe caſe Henry's 
was the ſame with Ferdinand's, in the opinion of many uncafinefs 
people. He was not ignorant that moſt of his ſubjects were 5. 
perſuaded, Elizabeth his ſpouſe had been of right the true 
queen of England, and conſequently the crown was fallen 
after her deceaſe to Henry her ſon and lawful ſucceſſor. 
Though he affected to hold for certain, that the houſe of 
York had never any right to the crown, he was however very 
uneaſy, becauſe in general the Engliſh were of another 
opinion. It is true, that beſides his deſcent from the houſe 
of Lancaſter, he founded his right upon two other titles, 
namely, conqueſt, and the approbation of the parliament. 
But he perceived how weak theſe two foundations would 
prove, ſhould the houſe of York, by ſome revolution, come to 
gain ground. Upon this account, he was very attentive to 1505. 
what paſſed in Spain, looking upon the deciſion of that 
conteſt as a precedent for or againſt him. On the other 
hand, he was afraid that Philip, who had appeared for ſome 
time cloſely united with Lewis XII. would join in a league 
with that monarch and the emperor, to oblige Ferdinand to 
reſign him Caſtile, In that caſe he 'orefaw, he ſhould be 
forced either to abandon Ferdinand to theſe three potent 
enemies, or enter into a war with them to ſupport him. Both 
were equally oppoſite to his intereſts, In fine, he had caſt his He projects 
eyes upon the queen dowager of Naples, widow of king to marry the 
Ferdinand, for a wife, in order to enjoy the large dower deter of 
aſſigned ber in that kingdom. Perhaps he hoped by marry- Naples. 

ing "that queen, to render himſelf umpire of the differences Bacon. 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand, done the kingdom 
of Naples. | 

To be fully informed kane of the diſpoſition of th 
Caſtilians, and the qualities of the queen of Naples, he ſent 
three perſons into Italy and Spain, not as ambaſſadors, dut 
as travellers for their pleaſure ©, However, to procure them 
acceſs to the queen of Naples and Ferdinand, he fo ordered, 
that the princeſs of Wales gave them letters both for the ring 
her father and the young queen, Theſe gentlemens private 
inſtructions, with reſpect to the queen, were very particular. | 
The king wanted to be exactly Informed: of her age, com- 1 


© They were Francis Marf in, James Bray brock, and Iba Style. Bacon, | 
p. 632. 


plexi ng 


— — — — 
— — — — - 


H. VII. plexion, ſtature, health, temper, inclinations, behaviour and 
1505. eſtate. his ſhows he was not willing lightly to reſolve. 
But the project vaniſhed when the king heard from his en- 
voys, that indeed the queen's jointure was very conſiderable 
but had been changed by Ferdinand, fince he was poſfeſſed of 
the kingdom of Naples, into a penſion for life. 
Affürs of When the gentlemen arrived in Spain, the conteſt between 
Ferdinand Ferdinand and Philip his ſon-in-law was ſtill in the ſame 
and Philip. fate, They therefore acquainted the king, that Ferdinand 
continued to govern Caſtile as adminiſtrator, and even hoped 
to perſuade Philip to leave him the adminiſtration freely dy. 
ring life, both by means of ſome of his council whom he bad 
gained, and by threatening him to marry again, and ſo give 
an heir to the kingdom of Arragon : That therefore, there 
was a project of marriage between Ferdinand and Germaine 
de Foix, which would be certainly accompliſhed, in caſe 
Philip moleſted the king his father-in-law. They informed 
him moreover, that Ferdinand's ſecretary had diſcovered 
to them, as a great ſecret, that the marriage of prince 
Charles of Auſtria with Claude of France would not take 
effect, becauſe Lewis XII. was reſolved to give his daughter 
to Francis duke of Angouleme his preſumptive heir. That 
then, on ſuppoſition that Philip would remain in the Low- 
Countries with his queen, Ferdinand intended to demand 
Mary the king's ſecond daughter tor the young prince of 
Auſtria, "Theſe informations containing nothing certain, 
Henry could take no meaſures, till he ſaw the courſe of the 


Spaniſh affairs. 


Philipana Whilſt Ferdinand and Philip were in treaty concerning 
Jane take their difference, Philip and Jane were proclaimed king and 
1 queen of Caſtile at Pruſſels; which ſhowed, they intended ( 
queen of not to reſign for ever the adminiſtration of Caſtile to Ferdi- | 
Cadiile, nand, as he had Hlattered himſelf. Mean while, the war of . 
Gueldres, and queen Jane's being near her time, hindered | ; 
P 5 them from executing their reſolution of going to Caſtile. 5 
| They knew, the Caſtilians were not pleaſed with Ferdinand, k 
and did not doubt that as ſoon as they appeared, all would 
declare for them. For the ſame reaſon, Ferdinand uſed all = 
ſorts of artifices to diſſuade them from the voyage. N 
In the mean while, Margaret of Auſtria, Philip's ſiſter, loſt MW * 
Death of | O f me 
the duke of her ſpouſe the duke of Savoy, who died the 10th of Septee- 
Savoy, ber. Some days after, the new queen of Caſtile was de- e 
livered of a princeſs, who was called Mary, and was after -. | 


wards queen of Hungary. 


This 


* 

8 

4 
- 
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This year was very barren of remarkable events with re- H. VII. 
gard to England. Beſides what has been related, we find 1505. 
only a treaty of alliance between Henry and George duke of 
Saxony, hereditary governor of Friſe, to whom Henry had Henry's | 
ſent ambaſſadors © ever ſince February. The treaty was con- alliance 
cluded the 3oth of December. fn 4s = 
The war of Gueldres being ended, and queen Jane able Saxony. 
to travel, Philip reſolved to carry her into Caſtile, knowing Act. Pub. 
it to be the only way to ſecure the government of that king- 1. 179 
dom. Though they intended to go by fea, they choſe the 1506. 
winter, it ſeems, to ſurpriſe Ferdinand, who probably would Philip and 
not expect them in that ſeaſon. They departed the foth Jane ſet out 


| | : I 
of January under a ſtrong convoy prepared for that purpoſe. fm; on 


4 25 Hall. 
But before they got out of the channel, a terrible ſtorm © dif- A ſtorm 


perſed their fleet, and the ſhip on which they were, with Lites them 


| _ 5 Wie el rogers 
much difficulty ran into Weymouth fin England, having been ä 


: D : They land 
in great danger. The king and queen were ſo fatigued and at Wey- 


ſick, that contrary to the opinion of their council, they would "2" 200 
land to refreſh their ſpirits. „„ 
Men while the people of the country ſeeing a numerous Bacon. 


fleet, were very much alarmed. They immediately ran to Hollingſh. 


their arms, and Sir Thomas Trenchard at the head of ſome 


troops marched to Weymouth 8, to concert meaſures with 
the inhabitants in caſe of an invaſion, When he heard, the 


king and queen of Caſtile were landed, he waited upon them, 
humbly inviting them to his houſe, till the king was inform- 
ed of their arrival. Philip would have gladly re-imbarked, 
dut perceived he ſhould not be ſuffered till the king's orders 
were received, to whom an expreſs was diſpatched. So, 
without much intreaty, he conſented to ſtay till that time. 

As ſoon as Henry had notice of the king and queen of The king 
Caftile's arrival, he ſent the earl of Arundel h with his com- ſends his 
pliments, and to tell them, he would make all poſſible haſte page: mage 
to come and embrace them. The earl withal aſſured them Hall. 
from the king, that they were as much maſter in his do- 
minions as himſelf. Philip finding there was no avoiding the 
king's viſit, believed he thould gain time by going to him. 


© Richard Nanfan deputy of Calais, John Carew, with a choice body of 
Nicholas Weſt doctor of laws, and men, Hall, fol. 58. Hollingſh p. 792. 


| Hugh Conwey treaſurer of Calais. Ry- h Thomas Fitz - Alan, The earl 
Fo mer's Fad, tom, xiii. p. 114. 


came to king Phillp in great magni» 
© This ſtorm laſted from the 15th ficence, with a brave troop: of three 


to the 26th of January. Stow, p. 484. hundred horſe, and (for the more ſtate) 


f Falmouth, ſays Stow, ibid. by torch-light, Bacon, p. 633. Hall, 
And ſoon after was joined by Sir fol. 58. | _ | 


Vor. V. = | To 


—— — 
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H. VII. To that end, he poſted to Windſor i, whilſt his queen of. 
1506, lowed by eaſy j journeys. Henry received them both with al! 
imaginable marks of friend{hip, but however, ruminating all 
They go to the while, how to reap ſome advantage from the accident 
the king at Which had thrown them into his dominions . 

Wiki Some days after, he infinuated to Philip, that as his con- 
Treaty of dition was altered, it would be proper to renew their treaty 
commerce of commerce, to which Philip agreed, though the reaſon 
renewed 1 alledged by Henry was of no force. For Philip, by being 


favour of 
the Engliſh, king of Caſtile, was not leſs ſovereign of the Low Countries, 


AR, Pub. the firſt dignity cauſing no alteration in the laſt. But Henry 


kill. p. 123, had his aim, and Philip plainly perceived, that being in his 


power, he ought carefully to avoid all occaſions of offending > 
him, leſt he fhould find ſome pretence to detain him in Eng- 
land. He was not ignorant of the ftrict union between 
Henry and Ferdinand, and was under ſome apprehenſions, 


that Henry would think of obſtructing his voyage, in order 


to oblige his father-in-law. However, the. treaty was re- 


newed, but with ſome alterations to the advantage of the 


Engliſh. Amongſt other things, an article of the old treaty 
was ſuppreſſed, which permitted Philip's ſubjects to fiſn on 
the coaſts of England. This made the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries call it Intercurſus Malus, or the bad treaty. 
Henry's This affair being finiſhed, Henry opened his mind to Phi- 
ire lip concerning his deſign to marry Margaret his filter, widow 
ducheſs of Of the duke of Savoy l. Philip feemed very well pleaſed with 
Savoy the propoſal. And indeed, nothing could be more for his 
Ack p42 advantage than to make Henry his friend by this alliance, 
xiii, p. 127, leſt he ſhould openly eſpouſe the king of Arragon's quarrel. 
151, 155. So the marriage was, concluded at Windſor the 20th of 


March n. By the articles ſigned by both, Philip promiſcd 


to give the ducheſs his lifter, three hundred thouſand crowns 


i He was received five miles from 
Windſor, in a very ſplendid manner, by 
the prince of Wales, who was accom- 
panied with five earls, and ſeveral 
lords, knights, and others, to the 
number of five hundred perſons 5 and 
about a mile from Windſor, he was 
met by the king himſelf, and moſt 
of the nobility of the 2 win who went 

cut to welcome him, Hall, fol. 58. 

* Philip at their firſt meeting told 
the king, © That he was now puniſh- 
«© ed tor his refuſing to come within 
« hisw alled town of Calais when they 
«© net laſt,. The king replied, I hat 


e walls and ſeas were nothing, where 


e hearts were open; and that he was 
“ here only to. de ſer ved. Bacon, 
p. 023. 

F The famous Thomas Wolfer, be⸗ 
ing then the king's chapluin, Was 
employed in managing thus Har, 
Bacon, p. 634. OE 

m This treaty of marriage is 10: 
found in the Fœdera, but is ſupfetes 
and referred to by the acts Which l- 
low the treaty of alliance or commerse, 


dated Feb. 9. See tom, AIli. p. 127 


129, 15, &. 
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df French gold ", with a yearly penſion of three thouſand H. VII. 
eight Hundi ee and fifty, Mean while, Henry fearing Philip 1506. 


would go from his word, when he was out of his power, 


cauſed to be inſerted in the treaty, that the principal lords of 

the Low Countries ſhould ſwear, they would ufe their ut— 

moſt endeavours to procure the accompliſhment of the mar- 

riage. The oaths of ſeveral of the lords, in purſuance of Ib. p. 146-« 
this article, are to be ſeen in the Collection of the Public 57: 
Acts. 

Henry had one thibg more to obtain of Philip, without Henry de- 
which he could not think of letting him go, though outwardly wands of 
he continued to careſs him. And that was, to deliver to him Fo 1 . _ 
the earl of Suffolk, who was then in Flanders. But at the Suffolk. 
firſt overture, Philip told him piainly, he could not comply Fro 
with his requeſt, being bound in honour not to ſacrifice a Hafi. 
lord whom he had taken under his protection; that beſides, it Bacon. 
would be diſhonorable to himſelf, ſince the world would not Lellasſh. 
fail to ſay, he was uſed as a priſoner. Henry, who little re- 
carded what the world ſaid, provided he obtained his ends, 
replied, he would take all the diſhonour upon himſelf. I his = complies 
anſwer threw Philip into great perplexity. He was unwilling ; g Henry 
to betray the earl of Suffolk, after his promiſe to protect him. would not 
But on the other hand, he perceived Henry was bent upon Þ* im co 
having that lord at any rate, and had in his hands an infal- =p nog 
lible means to obtain him. Beſides, in the preſent poſture of Hall. 
his affairs, not being yet certain, whether he ſhould not be eing. 
forced to go to war with his father-in-law, it was caſy to fore- 
lee, he might ſtand in need of the king of England, and 
conſequently it would be very wrong to diſoblige him. Where- 
fore, he ſuddenly came to a relolufie n, and with an air of 
confidence ſpoke in this manner: Sir, ſince you are pleaſed 
to give law to me, permit me to do the ſame by you. I 
„will deliver the earl, but you ſhall give me your honour 
not to touch his life.” Henry agreeing to the condition, 

Philip deſired the thing might be done in a manner honorable ' 
for both, „ I will ſo order it, added he, that the earl ſhall 
{© come to England of his own accord, by which it will ap- 
„ pear that I have ſollicited and obtained his pardon, and 
that you were yy ready to grant it.“ Henry approving 
the expedient, the earl of Suffolk willingly accepted the offer 
made him. Mean while, Henry being delirous to have the 


= Fach crown worth four ſhillings him. He landed at Dover: and with 
© Forling, Idid. p. 130, a ſufficient guard was conveyed to the 
Tae two kings ſent ſeverally for Tower of London, Bacon, p. 633. 


Z.3 carl 


condition 


- 
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H. VII. earl in his power before Philip's departure, continued his en- 
1506. tertainments and diverſions, on pretence of doing honour to 
— the king and queen of Caſtile, but in reality, to gain time 

Hall. till the earl's arrival. He admitted Philip to the order of the 
Bacon. garter, and Philip made the prince of Wales, knight of the 

$ golden-fleece. After that, Henry carried his gueſts to Lon- 

| The earl of don, where they were magnificently entertained. Shortly 

| _ Suffolk is after, the earl of Suffolk came from Flanders, and was con- 

pita the veyed to the Tower. Thus, Henry under colour of do- 

ing him honour, kept Philip in England above three months, 

Philip and till he had obtained his defires?. In all appearance, Philip 

| his queen faw plainly through all the careſſes he received, that it waz 

| Sean. not in his power to depart when he pleaſed. Elſe, it is nc: 
| likely, as he intended to fail into Spain in January, he would 

| have willingly ſtaid in England till the end of April or the 

| beginning of May. 

| © Ferdinand When Philip and Jane were in Caſtile, the people ſhowed 

retires to ſo great an affection for them, that Ferdinand could eaſily ſce, 


A „ N | 
pet. de bis endeavours to keep the government of the kingdom would 
Angl, be vain. Accordingly, without inſiſting any more upon his 


adminiſtratorſhip, which could take place only in the queen 
his daughter's abſence, he withdrew into his own realm ot 
Arragon. Afterwards, he made a voyage to Naples, where 
Gonzolvo his general began to make him uneaſy, and Phi- 
5 lip and Jane remained, though not long, in poſſeſſion of 
TI's Caſtile. Within a few months, Philip was ſeized with 2 
Hall. diſtemper, of which he died the 25th of September. He leit 
Bacon, the guardianſhip of his ſon Charles to Lewis XII. who ap- 
| pPointed the lord de Chievres for his governor. This choice, 
. which was generally approved, and was a clear evidence of 
| Lewis's ſincerity and diſintereſtedneſs, proved fatal to France, 
as the governor made his pupil more able than was necc{iary 
for the good of the kingdom. 


Jane loſes The death of Philip fo affected his queen, that ſhe loſt het 


her ſenſes, 


reaſon, and became uncapable of governing the ſtate, Where- 
and Fer- _ ; g ted; - 
dinand re- upon Ferdinand her father reſumed the adminiſtration of 4“ 


m_ fairs, of which he had been deprived but five months. He 1 
Caſtile. 5 


Bacon. 


is faid to take no great care of the queen's cure, leſt fe- 


covering her ſenſes, ſhe ſhould ſend him back again to At 
ragon. | 


n Each crown worth four ſhillings Tower of London. Bacon, p. 635, 
ſterling. Ibid. p. 130. p King Philip went by land to 147 

0 The two kings ſent ſeverally for mouth, Where he embarked April 25 * 
him. He landed at Dover, and with a Hall, fol, 38. Harcus. | . t 
ſufficient guard was conveyed to the T Y 
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The diſintereſtedneſs ſnown by Lewis XII. with reſpect to H. VII. 


the young archduke prince of Spain, did not hold long. Hehad 1 506. 
promiſed to give him Claude his eldeſt daughter in marriage, 


but thought it more proper to marry her to Francis duke of Lewis XII. 


Angou'eme his preſumptive ſucceſſor. Moreover, being ap- ives to the 
prehenſive of a league againſt him, between the emperor, the ame bare 
archduke, and Ferdinand, and that the king of England might daughter, 
alſo come into it, he endeavoured to embroil young Charles's promiſed to 
affairs by exciting the duke of Gueldres to renew the war. Jug, ” 
The archduke being too young to govern, the Flemings Hal. 

prayed the emperor his grandfather to take the adminiſtration P. Paniel. 
in his grandſon's name. Maximilian granted their requeſt, 1507. 
and till he could come himſelf, fent them Margaret his daugh- rag gt 
ter, widow of the duke of Savoy. Savoy go- 


Upon that princeſs's arrival at Bruſſels, ſhe concluded with verns the 


. . > Fo Low-counes 
Henry a proviſional treaty of commerce, till ſome differences ,m te 


| tries, 
cauſed by the late treaty between the merchants of both nati- Treaty of 


ons could be adjuſted. The treaty was ſigned at Bruges the commerce 
th of June andy LO with the 
gt 3 | | | 5 | Low-couns 
The ſame ambaſſadors that were aſſembled at Calais ſpent tries. 
there the reſt of the year, in treating of the marriage of Act. Pub. 


Charles archduke of Auſtria, ſovereign of the Low-countries, Nauf. oe 


: - R Marriage 
and prince of Caſtile, with Mary, Henry's ſecond daughter 9. agreed upon 


At length, on the 21ſt of December, they ſigned a treaty that between 


ry tl 
Charles ſhould marry the princeſs Mary, as ſoon as he was 3 = 


fourteen years old, and that her portion ſhould be two hun- daughter 


dred and fifty thouſand crowns of go!d*. The young prince with Charles 
ran the hazard of looſing the kingdom of Arragon, Valencia, - pew 
Granada, and the principality of Catalonia, his grandfather Bacon. * 
Ferdinand having married Germaine de Foix. But happily 
for him, they had no children, . To 

Though Henry's coffers were full, he was not weary of Henry heaps 
heaping up money. We have ſeen, that in the year 1504, vp vaſt. 
the parliament gave him a ſubſidy for the marriage of the an 
queen of Scotland his daughter. But the year was not ex- Bacon. 
pired before he iſſued out a proclamation to levy a benevolence 
by his own authority, and without any apparent neceſſity, 
ſo that this conduct could be aſcribed only to his inſatiable 
deſire of hoarding up money*. He was grown ſo abſolute in 


q She was his third daughter. See 5s Beſides what he got by the re- 
Sandford and Speed. coinage of groats and half groats, now 
r At the ſame time the treaty of per- ſhillings and fix-pences ; and} the five 
petual peace, amity, and alliance was thouſand marks which he made the city * 
renewed between the emperor Maxi- of London pay for the confirmation of 
milian, and king Henry. Rymer's Fed, their Iiberties in 1504, &e. Bacon, p. 
zom, Xlll, p. 18)— 212. 631, 
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H. VII. his kingdom, that no man durſt oppoſe his will, or even 


1507. ſhew the leaſt diſcontent. Mean while, Empſon and Dudley 
continued their extortions and oppreſſions with all imaginable 


Empſon rigor. This very year 1507, they ſharply proſecuted the 


and Dudley mayor of London t, for neglecting to bring to juſtice a coiner 


9 of falſe money, aud becauie he would not or could not pay 
tions. an exorbitant fine, ſent bim to the Tower. The ſheriffs, 
e aldermen, and all that had borne any office in the city, were 
OW. > 


3 queſtioned and proſecuted with the ſame rigor, and compelled 
Ho lingh. to pay to the king fines, proportioned not to their abilities, 

; but to the king's and his miniſters rapaciouſneſs u. 
The king is Whilſt the king was wholly intent upon heaping up riches, 
ſeized with he found himſelf frequently ſeized with the gout. At firſt he 
r Je diſregarded it, as not believing it dangerous. But by de- 
to a ptiſic. grees the humour falling upon his lungs, it turned to a ptiſic, 
Lyon which made him perceive he had not long to live. He ſuf— 
ene  fered however his two miniſters to continue their exactions 
without any reſpect of perſons. He was ſo charmed to fee 
his coffers full of gold and ſilver, that he could not reſolve to 
put a ſtop to the ſhameful proceedings which daily brought 
He heaps up him in freſh ſums. He is ſaid to have amaſſed eighteen hundred 
1 thouſand pounds ſterling. This ſum will appear prodigious, 

aco 
if *tis conſidered that money was then much ſcarcer in Eu- 
rope than at preſent. He laid up his treaſures under his 
_ own key and keeping in fecrct places at Richmond w. 


1508. As the marriage of the princels Mary with the archduke 


Marriage of was then the only conſiderable affair Henry was employed 
Charles and in, he ſpent the whole year 1508 in taking meaſures to ſecure 
eee its accompliſhment. The acts of this year in the Collection, 
by proxy. ſcarce regard any other affair. At length, on the 15th of 


Ack. Pub. December, the marriage was accompliſhed “e per verba de 


ET 30 ce præſenti'“, the lord de Berghes being the young mo 
Hall, proxy. As ſuch, he eſpouſed the princeſs, gave her a ring 
Bacon. 

Act. Pub. 


xili. p. 171 


p. 236. 


mayor this year; but was now. fined mayor in 1507, and both his ſheriffs, 
two thouſand pounds, for having, in were fined a thouſand pounds, and Sir 
the time of his mayoralty (which was Laurence impriſoned for refuſing to pay 
in the year 1503) received falſe money, his fine. Alderman Hawis was put to 
and not inflifted due puniſhment upon trouble, and died with vexation, before 
the perſon that was accuſed of having his buſineſs was decided, Stow, p. 485, 
coined it. Stow, p. 435. Bacon, p. 635. 

u Sir Thomas Kneſworth, mayor in w This year the ſweating ſickneſs 
150 5, and both his ſheriffs, were im- raged again in England. Hall. fol. 59. 
priſoned for abuſes committed in the And alſo this year died . lord 
execution of their offices; and not re- d' Aubeney. Holliagikead, p. 
lcaſed, but upon paying fourteen hun- 


and 


t Sir William Capel, He was not dred pounds, Sir Laurence 1 
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GF ENGLAND. 


and ſaluted her publicly in the name of che prince her H. vir. 
ſpouſe *. 1508. 
About the ſame time, the archduke pawned to the kin 
jewel called the rich flower de- luce for the ſum of fifty . Charles bor- 
ſand craons. The emperor, as grandfather and guardian of rens of 
Charles, approved. of the marriage and loan, In all likeli- eat 
hood, the money was borrowed for him. He had occaſion 9880 upon 
for it to make a figure in the leazue of Cambray, which he 2 jewel, 
had conclud-4 this year with the pope and the king Wo” 8 
France againſt the Veacuans, who were become form: dable 8 00 IE 
to all Itaſy. 
As to Henry's marriage with Margaret of Auftria, though Henry 
it was concluded in 1500, it was no more thought of, after thinks.no 


by 
that monarch, fallen into a ptiſic, perceived he was fitter 0 e a his 


. - . OWN mar- 
think of death than a wife. . 
The king finding he daily grew worſe, was pleaſed to pre- 509. 


* pare for death) by granting a general pardon. , He diſcharged A general 

# likewiſe with his own ys. all prifoners about London pardon. 

that lay fog fees or debts under forty ſhillings. Then he 8 

made his will, ordering that his beit ſhould: make reſtitution He orders 

of whatever his officers and miniſters had unjuſtly taken from his beir to 

| his ſubjects. But this remorſe came too late. As he could 855 mats 

not reſolve 0 make this reſtitution in his life-time, the prince Bacon. 

> his lon thought not proper to part with the money amaſſed by 

the king his father. He died at Richmond the 22d of April 

1509, having lived two and fifty years, and reigned three 

* By twenty ed eight months. His death is ſaid to happen 

very ſeaſonably, fax had he lived much longer, the prince his 

ſon, now in his ſeventeenth year, might not have had pa- 

Itience to wait till his father's death put him in poſſeſſion of 

5 the throne. In that caſe, he might have {upnorted himicif | 

Epvith the queen his mother's title, heireſs of the houſe of 

fr ork, and pretended that the King his father reigned only in 

right of his queen. Ibis pretenſion would have been capable 

3 f reviving the old quarre), and rekindiins a civil war in the 

Kingdom. But the king's death removed the fears of the 

1 In ol THY 

4 Henry VII. had three ſons * and four daughters. Arthur gg... 
Sandford, 


1 * Henry was ſo pleaſed with his at: tory of the jewels contained in the 
ance, that in a letter to the city of Lon- rich flower- de- luce, which weighed, in 
n, he expreſſes himſelf as if he thought gold and precious 1 nes, 211 ounces and 
had bujlt a wall of braſs about his a half. tor, xiii. p. 241. | 
Wi'ngdom, in having for his ſons-in- 2 He had four. ſons. The fourth, 
wa king of Scotlan xd, and a prince of born in February. 15 zoo, vas named 
hactile and Burgundy.. Bacon, p. 635. Edward. Hollins "head, Pp. 788. 
here is in the Fœdeia the inven- 


2 4 His 
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H. VII. his eldeſt, as was obſerved, died in his "ſeventeenth year. 
1509. Henry his ſecond ſucceeded him, and Edmund his third died at 
— the age of five years. Of his four daughters, two died in 
N | their childhood , and the other two, Margaret and Mary, are 


ſufficiently known by what has been ſaid. 
His charac- If the hiſtory of this reign be read with ever ſo little at- 


2 tention, it will eaſily be perceived, that Henry's views were 
Bacon. 

| Hall, but two. The firſt was to keep the crown, acquired by ex- 
traordinary good fortune, and perhaps unthought of before he 
| was invited into England by the duke of Buckingham. The 
; other was, to accumulate riches. As he never ſuffered himſelf 
l to be diverted by other thoughts, his whole application ce11- 


tered upon one ſingle object, namely, upon thoroughly ex- 
| amining every thing that could have any relation to the two 
| ends he had propoſed. Ambition, honour, glory, love, plea- 
| ſures, and all the other paſſions which generally diſquiet the 
| hearts of princes, made but little impreſſion upon his. Con- 
f tent with enjoying his crown, he thought neither of new ac-. 
quiſitions, nor of rendering his name illuſtrious by great 
actions. All his thoughts were confined to prevent or defeat 
the deſigns of his domeſtic enemies, or to fill his coffers. He 
| had a wonderful ſagacity to diſcover in the affairs that occurred, 
| the ſide from whence ſome advantage could be drawn. This 
| is what he plainly ſnewed in the affair of Bretagne, in his 
| pretended wars with France and Scotland, and even in his 
domeſtic troubles, which by his addreſs turned all to his 
| profit b. 
| Though he was ſometimes forced to - take up arms, never 
prince loved peace more than hes. As he had no ambition, 
he ſaw no advantage for him in war. On the contrary he 
* conſidered that all the events of a war, whether foreign or do- 
q meſtic, were againſt him. The former could at moſt but 
| procure him ſome glory and acquiſitions abroad, of which he 
| was not very fond, and by the latter he might be a great loſer. 
| Beſides, a time of commotions:afforded: no opportunities to 
5 accumulate riches. So, laying down this fixed principle cf 
N his policy, not to engage in any war without an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, he never ſwerved from it. It is this that made him 
unconcernedly behold the loſs of Bretagne, and without re- 


99 
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- Their names were Elizabeth and fol. 67, 
Catherine. Sandford, p, 477. 10 c His uſual preface to his treaties was, 
bd Hall gives however this inſtance of that when Chriſt came into the world, 
his generoſity, that he lent merchants a peace was ſung; and when he went out 
great deal of money, without gain or of the world, peace was bequeathed, 
profit, in order to encourage trade. Bacon, p. 635, 


ſentment 
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it was not from war that he intended to reap any advantage, 
but only from the preparations to ſupport it. However, this 


policy would have been unſeaſonable when he was attacked 


by domeſtic enemies, whoſe aim was to rob him of his 
crown. As his all was then at ſtake, he chearfully faced the 
danger, though with all the precautions poſſible not to run 
any hazard. He won two battles upon the rebels, one at 
Stoke, the other at Blackheath. But in both he was very ſu- 
perior in number of troops, and fought againſt perſons ill- 
armed and unſkilled in the art of war, So, it cannot be 


ſaid what he would have done, had he been oppoſed with equal 


forces. It is no leſs difficult to know, whether it was owin 


to his courage that he headed his armies in perſon, or to his 


diſtruſt of thoſe that ſerved him. However this be, he was 
always fortunate in his domeſtic wars, and thereby gained fo 


great a reputation, that all the princes of Europe earneſtly 
courted his alliance. On the other hand, the eſteem foreign- 


ers expreſſed for him, did not a little contribute to render him 
formidable to his ſubjects. I fay, formidable, for it is cer- 


tain he was never beloved. In a word, his method of govern- 
ing, which approached to arbitrary power, eſpecially towards 


the end of his reign, his inſatiable avarice, his haughtineſs, 


his pride, and his dark and reſerved temper, 
qualities to win the affection of his people. 
He never opened his mind to any man, except perhaps to 
one or two of his miniſters, As for the reſt, he ſet them to 
work without their knowing themſelves the motives of their 
own proceedings. The world was fo perſuaded, he had al- 
ways ſome hidden deſign even in his moſt indifferent actions, 


that what was only a pure effect of chance, was often aſcribed. 


to his policy. ET Xn: 

His ſpies in foreign courts gave him an extenſive knowledge 
of all that paſſed there. On the other hand, his ambaſſadors 
were always charged to inform themſelves by all ſorts of ways 
of the ſecrets of the princes to whom they were fent. Ver 
often this was the principal article of their inſtructions. By 
that means he made ſuch diſcoveries as enabled him to con- 
vince the foreign miniſters reſiding at his court of his great 
Inſight into their maſter's affairs. Hence he reaped many 
conſiderable advantages, chiefly in that the princes of Europe 
tearing his abilities, were very forward to live in a good un- 
derſtanding with him. His ftrict friendſhip with Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, a prince of much the ſame character, was 
extremely uſeful to him, Probably, it hindered the court of 


France 


were no proper 
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H. VII. France from interpoſing more in the affairs of England, and 
was one of the principal cauſes of his conſtant peace with his 
neighbours. | | 

Inſtead of increaſing the credit of the nobility, he took all 
poſſible care to leſſen it. His council wa? almoſt wholly com- 
poſed of churchmen and lawyers, who being devoted to him, 
and aiming only to pleaſe him, never oppoſed his will. This 
unlimited compliance of his council, was the cauſe of his 
entirely addicting himſelf to his natural paſſion of heaping ug 
money, there being no perſon about him, that had boldrc'; 
or conſcience enough to give him good advice upon that head, 

This conduct drew upon him the hatred of the Englith, which 
at firſt made him a little uneaſy, but when he had turmount- 
ed all his troubles, he regarded it not. On the contrary, he 

affected to rule with an abſolute power, making of his coun- 
cil a court of juſtice, where all the pleas of the crown were 
decided, which had never veen ſeen before. 

He has been extremely praiſed for the good Jaws made it 
his reiga, as if he had been the ſole legiſlator, and his par- 


lament no ways concerned. Hence perhaps was given bim 


the glorious name of the Solomon of England, though he much 
more reſembled that prince in the heavy yoke he laid on his 
people. But if theſe laws are carefully examined, it will 
doubtleſs be found that the king's intereſt was the true mo- 
tive, though in appearance they ſeemed for the good of the 
people. Thus did William the Conqueror formerly act, 
whom our Henry reſembled in fo many things, that they may 
be very juſtly compared. In ſhort, Henry's moſt diltinguiſh- 
ing character was, that he lived entirely for himſelf, conſider- 
ed things only with reſpect to his own private intereſt, and 
regarded not any affairs where that was not concerned, But 
he had this in particular, that whereas the intereſt of other 
princes is uſually divided into feveral branches, Henry's was 
in a manner contained in one ſingle branch, namely, to have 
always full cofters. 15 

He was extremely ſuſpicious, as are generally thoſe who 
act by ſecret ways, becaule they think all the world like them- 
ſelves. The houſe of York's title, and the people's opinion 
concerning it, filled his mind with fears and ſuſpicions, 
with which he was continually racked. It is true, he took 
great care to conceal his uneaſineſs : but his conduct and pre- 
cautions plainly demonſtrated, his mind was not as he would 
have it thought to be, at reſt. This perpetual diſtruſt led 
him inceſſantly to ſeek means to prevent the dangers, in which 
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he was not always ſucceſsful, Witneſs the report he cauſed H. VII. 


to be ſpread that the duke of York was alive, which had a 
quite contrary effect to what he expected. His genius was 
but narrow: he ſaw better near than at a diſtance, and his 
wiſdom conſiſted more in extricating himſelf out of difficul- 
ties, than in finding means to avoid them. The chief trou- 
bles of his reign, may be ſaid to happen by his fault. How- 
ever, he acquired, by a long experience, qualities which by 
nature he had not. | 

[t is not ſurprizing that a prince always intent upon pre- 
venting the rebellion of his ſubjects, and continually employed 


in heaping up money, ſhould have performed nothing glo- 


rious for himſelf or the kingdom, Conquerors do not always 
make the greateſt kings. On the contrary, peace would have 


been very advantageous to the Engliſh, had it rendered them 


happy. But it was ſtill more fatal to them than war itſelf, 
ſince the king's inſatiable avarice inceſſantly carried him to 
deviſe means to accumulate riches, which'could not be done 
but at their expence. There are princes that heap up money 
ſolely to diſperſe it; but Henry kept it carefully in his coffers, 
without any communication, Liberality was a virtue he did 
not pretend to. If he made any preſents, it was only to ſpies 
or informers. 1 

As for his religion and morals, nothing certain can be 
affirmed, by reaſon of the contrarietics which met in him. 
He was chaſte, temperate, an enemy to open and ſcandalous 
vices, conſtant in the exerciſes of devotion, and obſerving 


ſtrict juſtice where his intereſt was not concerned. But on 


the other hand, his extreme avarice made him commit man 

injuſtices, and the fear of loſing his crown, cauſed him to con- 
ſider as law'ul all means which could free him from that dan- 
ger, how unjult ſoever they might be in other reſpects. The 
carl of Warwick's death, will be an everlaſting ſtain to his 
memory. His making a jelt of religion, in cauſing a ſolemn 


1 
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proceſion to be made on purpole to ſhow that prince to the 
people, and the excommunications he ordered to be pronounc- 
ech againſt his own ſpies, are clear evidences that his religion 
was not proof againſt his intereſt, : N N 

In general, it cannot be denied, this prince had great abi- 
lies. But as theſe abilities centered only in himſelf, they 
would have been more valuable in a private perſon than a 
great monarch. Though all his projects were crowned with 


NIST? g - a | 2 7 
ccet, his reign cannot be ſaid to be happy, either for him- 
Nor for England. He lived under continual fears and fuſ- 


picions, 
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H. VII. picions, and his ſubjects were always expoſed either to do- 

meftic troubles or oppreſſion. One thing rendered this reion 

remarkable, namely, that by Henry's abilities, the civil wars, 

which had ſo long afflicted England, were at length happily 
ended. I fay happily, ſince it was very indifferent, with re- 
ſpect to the welfare of the Engliſh, whether the kingdom was 
governed by a prince of che houſe of Lancaſter, or a prince of 
the houſe of York. | 

Henry VII. was of a ſerious temper, ever thoughtful and 
intent upon his affairs, without being diverted by his plea- 
ſures, to which he was little addicted. He had a book where- 
in he marked down with his own hand, the qualities and 
characters of the perſons he knew, in order to employ them 
upon occafion. A monkey * that he kept in his chamber, 
having one day tore his note-book all to pieces, he appeared 
grieved as at ſome very great loſs. 

He was of ſtature taller than the common ſort. His face 
was long, thin, and lean, like the reſt of his body, but with 
al very grave, which made people ſpeak to him with fear, He 
could however be affable when his affairs required it. He 
was rather ſtudious than learned. What he read in his lei- 
fure hours was generally in French, though he underſtood 
Latin too. 1 

Act. Pub. He founded a chapel at Windfor, for which he obtained of 
2 the pope privileges and indulgences. He turned into an ho 
FA *+ pital the palace of the Savoy, built by Peter earl of Savoy in 
Act. Pub, the reign of Henry III. He founded likewiſe ſeveral con- 
* 92. vents of Dominicans and Franciſcans e. But of all his {truc- 
Hollin:h, tures, that which did and ftill does him the greateſt honour, 
AR. Pub. is his chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey, which gives not place 


BY in any reſpect to the moſt ſtately chapels in Chriſtendom *, 


— 


N 

1 There he was buried 5, and there the bodies of his fucccltors 

| lie with his b. 

| 4. Set on, as it was thought, by one © of the hjgh-altar at Weſtmünſter Abbe 

0¹ £1135 cChamberiains. | Bacon, ap 637. church, with 2 tavern adioining, gallen 

ö e Ee built three houſes for Franciſ- the White Roſe, were taken dow, aud 

ö cans called Obſervants, at Richmond, in their room was built king Henry 

Greenwich, and Newark; and three VIIth's famous chapel. Stow, p- 4 4. 

; others for Franciſcans, called Conven- Hollingſhead, p. 790, 797. 

| tuals, at Canterbury, Newcaſtle, and 6 May 11. Stow, p. 485. 
Southampton. Stow, p. 456—te allo h. In the fifth year of king Henty 


new built Baynard's caſtle, and enlarg- the VIIth it was ordained, IT 44t 519 
ed Greenwich, calling it Placentia. mayors of London ſhall have coniers: 
Hollingſhead, p. 796. | tion of the river Thames, from Stands. 
1 In the 18th year of his reign, the bridge to the Waters ef Feulfcale ane 


chapel of our Lady above the cat ſide Medway, In his cightecitn zee. 3 


Our; 


Henry being himſelf a brother of the 


church of St. Mary-Hill, London, whole 
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dred. and ſeventy-five years, In this 
Taylor's company, as ſeveral King's had reign John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, 
Lecn before him, namely, Richard III. founded Paul's ſchool in the church- 
Edward IV. Henry IV. V. VI. and yard. The colleges founded in the two 
Richard II. beſides dukes eleven, earls univerſities in this king's reign, were, 
twenty-eight, lords forty-eight, he gave Chriſt's college, and St. ſohn's in Cam- 
them the name of Merchant-Taylors. bridge, by Margaret counteſs of Rich- 
Hollingſhead, p. 790. In his thirteenth mond, the king's mother; Jeſus col- 
vear, was the paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies 

round the Cape of Good Hope ditcover- Alcock, biſhop of Ely; Corpus Chriſti 
ed, by Vaſco de Gama, a Portugueſe. in Oxford, by Richard Fox, biſhop of 
In his tenth year, the body of Alice Wincheſter ; and Brazen-Noſe college, 
Hackney is faid to be found, in the by William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln. 


-{ kin, and the joints of the arms plt- 
able, after having been buried a hun- 


It appears by an indenture of the gth of Henry VII. that a pound 


weight of gold, of the old ftandard, was coined into as many, and 


the ſame pieces, as in the 5th of Edward IV. (See the coin-note at 
the end of that king's reign.) The gold coins of Henry VII. were 


a foverazgn, hali foveraign ; ryal, half ryal, and quarter ryal ; an- 


gel, and half angel. His ſilver money was groats, half groſſes or 
S* 8 — 7 O 


two- penny pieces, pennies, halt-pence, and farthings. Thoſe old 


pennies that bore divers ſpurs, or the mullet betwixt the bars 
of the croſs, were to go only for half-pennies. To avoid clip- 


ping for the future, the king cauſed new groats and two-pences 


to be coined, having a circle round the outer part; and ordered, 


that the gold hereafter to be coined, ſhould have the whole ſcrip- 
ture, or inſcription, about every piece. Sce Statut. 19 Hen. VII. 


c. 5. He was the firlt that after Henry III. added the number to 
his name. Ie left off the roſe that uſed to ſurround the king's head, 
and inſtead thereof, gives his head with a ſide- face, which was uſed 


before only on the coins of William Rufus; but was continued by 


all his ſucceſſors, except on the bad money of Henry VIII. and beſt 


of Edward VI. and likewiſe crowned with an arched crown; hav- 


ing this inſcription, HENRIC. VII. DI. GRA. REX. ANG. Z. 
FR. leaving out on the ſmaller monies the title of France. On the 
reverſe, inſtead of the inner circle with the place of coinage and the 
pellets, he. placed the arms of France and England quartered, which 
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he the firſt of our Englith wonurchs uſed conitantty, but retained the 


Outer 


lege in the ſame univerſity, by John - 
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outer circle and motto; POSVI DEV. ADIVTORE MEV. excors 
on the ſmall coins, whereon ſometimes is the place of coinage, Of 
theſe, the pennies exhibit the king in his robes upon the throne, 
with crown, ſceptre, and ball: reverſe, the keys, which diſcover jr 
to be of the archbiſhop's coming. Theſe are ae only pieccs that 


have not the number, and are inſcribed HENRIC. DI. KA. RE 8. 


ANG. In his 2oth year, there were ſome few ſhilungs coined, 
and they (being only forty in a pound of filver) were fair and large 
pieces, a full third heavier than ours at this day. They are now 
choice rarities in the cabinets of the curious. He is likevii{ ſaid t 
have coined ſmall pieces, called Dandy-Prats, but of wagt metal, 
value, or faſhion, is unknown, Num. Brit. Hitt, 
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OF THE. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


HE chriſtian church had never been in ſo deplorable a 
ſtate as in the XVth century. God's juſtice and mer- 
cy, and Chriſt's meritorious death, were ſcarce any more the! 
object of a chriſtian's faith. Moſt people's religion conſiſted 


in pilgrimages, and in the worſhip of the blefled virgin, ſaints 
and relicts. As for the clergy, their whole attention was 


confined to ſupport that grandeur and power they had enjoyed 
for ſeveral centuries, and to take care that no man preſumed 
to diſpute their immunities. Diſcipline was never more re- 
miſs. The clergy ſeemed to look upon their ſpiritual juriſ- 


temporal privileges. Provided their rights were untouched, 


every one might do what ſeemed good in his own eyes. The 


authority of the church was become the Capital point of 
religion, 


The papal power had ftrangely increaſed every century, 


each pope having mace it his buſineſs to enlarge it as 3 
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| diction, only as a means to prevent the violation of their 


as poſſible. They were come at length to dilpoſe of all the 


church- preferments in Chriſtendom, and to de the ſupreme 
judges in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical. National ſynods were no 
longer held: and indeed, of what uſe would they have been, 
nude the court of Rome e the cognizance of all church- 


matters? In a word, the pope was become the centre of re- 


ligion, to which every thing was to tend. The privileges of 


churches, the prerogatives of ſovereigns were all annulled b 
the Non-obſtante clauſe, uſually inſerted in every bull. But 


| it was not only over ſpirituals that the popes had ſtretched 
| their authority; they pretenced allo to extend it over tempo- 
nals, under c lour that religion was concerned in all affairs. 
Kings themſelves were not out of their reach. In all the mar- 


iages of princes, there was occaſion for the pope's diſpenſa- 
ton; neither peace nor truce of any moment, was concluded 


8 | with- 
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without the pope's mediation or guaranty, Some popes were 
ſeen to carry their pretenſions ſo far, as to enjoin peaces or 
truces without the conſent of the parties. In thort, it is ex- 
tremely probable, they would have wholly engrofled the tem- 
poral power as well as the ſpiritual, if the ſchiſms of the X Vth 
century had not cauſed them to loſe ground. The revolu— 


tions of the following century, made them loſe ſtill more. 


However, the popes were become real ſovereigns, not on] 

with reſpect to the power they had aſſumed, but alſo with re- 
gard to the immenſe riches, which through numberleſs chan- 
nels flowed into the vaſt ocean of the apoſtolic chamber, 
Tenths, firſt-fruits, taxes for the ſervice of the chamber, dif- 
penſations for all forts of caſes, as well contrary to the law of 
God as to the canons of the church, ſubſidies extracted from 


time to time from the clergy, for the occaſions of the holy 


fee, cruſades, benefices which were ſeldom beſtowed without 
a previous bargain with the apoſtolic chamber; in a word, 


ſimony openly practiſed by many popes, ſome of whom were 


accuſed and convicted, were inexhauſtible fountains which 
maintained the affluence and luxury of the court of Rome, It 
was almoſt impoſſible, that purity of life and true religious 
principles ſhould be preſerved undefiled, amidſt ſo much gran- 
deur and riches. On the contrary, the popes were the more 
liable to make an ill uſe of their power, as moſt of them were 
not born for ſo high a ſtation, Accordingly we find in hiſto- 
ry, that Rome and Avignon were the centre of pride, ava- 
Tice, luxury, ſenſuality, and all the moſt ſcandalous vices. The 
popes were neither learned nor religious. Hardly was there 


2 S 
one to be found that might paſs for an honeſt man, even ac- 


cording to the maxims of the world. And yet, all the pre- 
ambles of their bulls were only expreſſions of their zeal, their 


charity, their humanity, their juſtice ; whilſt for the moſt part 
what they enjoyed was an authentic proof of their pride and 
tyranny. This is no aggravation ; tor the authors who writ 
before the reformation, have ſaid a hundred times more: nay, 
it has even been publicly preached before the councils. 

It may be eaſily imagined, that ſuch popes did not take 
much care to fill, what they called the ſacred college, with 
perſons truly pious and devout. It is true, during this cen- 
tury, there were cardinals of great repute, and eminent for their 
wit, their eloquence, their political virtues, and their capa- 
city for temporal affairs. But theſe, for the moſt part, were 
men governed by the maxims of the world, and who conſider- 


ed religion but as a means to eſtabliſh their fortune. The le- 
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gates, ſent to the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom, were ſo many 
incendiaries, who ſought only to ſow diſcord and divifion 
among Princes, or excite them to ſhed the blood of their 
own ſubjects. In a word, they regarded only the intereſt of 
their maſter and the Roman ſee, making no conſcience to 
violate all the rules of religion and equity to accomplith their 
ends. h | 
The reſt of the clergy in general were no better. Moſt of 
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the biſhops were promoted t the epiſcopacy, purely for hav- 
inz rendered themſelves commendable by their attachment to 


the intereſts of the court of Rome, or for their {crvices to 
princes in their temporal concerns. I hey were perſon: educated 
at court, and inſtructed in the maxims of the world. Cruelty, 
injuſtice, diſhoneſty, were but too common among them. 
Nav, they were conſidered as ſo many virtues, when employed 
in the perſecution of ſuch as were termed Heretics, elpicially 
of thoſe that dared to conteſt any of the pope's or the clergy's 
\rctended rights. | | 

As for real learning, it was ſcarce heard of in this century. 
School-divinity, and the knowledge of the canon-law, made 
the whole merit of the eccleſiaſtic. It was the only thing by 
which they could hope to arrive at church-dignities. On the 
other hand, the monks, who were crept into molt of the pro- 
feſlorſnips in the univerſities, had overwhelmed divinity and 


philoſophy with ſuch a heap of jargon, as ſerved only to give 


their diſciples falſe notions of learning, and teach them to 
wrangle, | 


Such was in general the ſlate of the church in the century 


we are ſpeaking of. As for the civil affairs of Europe, they 
were in this and the following centuries, as in the foregoing. 
The ſovereigns divided among themſelves by their different 
intereſts, thought only of ſupplanting one another, and mak- 
ing their neighbour's loſs turn to their own gain. This drew 


them into bloody wars, which rendered their people miſcrable, 


and ſuffered neither princes nor ſubjects to attend to the 
breaches in the church, nor think of means to heal them. 


Corruption was ſo great in the world, and in the church, that 


God ſeemed to have abandoned men to a reprobate ſenſe, fo 
blind and inſenſible were they grown. We may add, for the 


| farther repreſentation of the ſad eſtate of the church, the great 


progreſs of the Turks in Europe, during this unfortunate 


century. The Greek empire entirely deſtroyed, and ſeveral 


other chriſtian ſtates over-run by the Infidels, were plain tokens 
ot the divine wrath againſt chriſtians, to move them to ſearch 
aiter the cauſe, But inſtead of ſceking the Lord, they per- 
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ſecuted with fire and ſword ſuch as ſought God alone, and 
refuſed to pay divine worſhip to creatures, 

Jo accompliſh a reformation in the church, which was { 
much wanted, all or at leaſt the chief princes of Europe 
ſhould have joined their endeavours to promote ſuch a project, 
But how was it poflible that ſo many fovereigns who bad rej. 
gion fo little at heart, ſhould ſacrifice their paſſions to ſo great 
a good? or how could fo many different intereits be recon. 
ciled? All Europe paſſionately wiſhed that the church' were 
reformed : feveral bithops appeared to have the ſame defire: 
nothing was talked of in the councils but the neceſſity of ex- 
ecuting ſo noble a delien: nay, it ſeemed that the councils of 
Conſtance and Bat] intended to ſet about it effectually. hut 
the well inclined had neither prudence nor reſolution enough 
to oppoſe the artifices and violence of the contrary pa 
We ſhall fee hereafter that it was the hopes, the cardina! 
and the principal clergy who oppoſed to their utmoſt the wy 
jected reformation, becauſe they were ſenſible it would prove 
prejudicial to their temporal intereſts. On the other hand, 
when it is conſidered with what bis ade 11d ammoſity ther 
laboured to root out the pretended hereſies which combatet 
the temporal grandeur of the clergy, no other inference Can 

e made than that they themſelves perceived the neceſſity of 

a reformation which they would not admit, and that the 
Honea of corruption was in the principal members of the 
clergy, from when Ce It had but too great an influence upon 
the reſt. 

To repreſent to the life the ſtate of the church of the fl. 
teenth century, and ſet it in its true Reh t, it would be neccl- 
ſary to give a particular account of what paſſed at the oel 
of Conſtance 5 Baill, But this detail would lead me too 
far : beſides the hiſtory of the firſt of theſe councils is late) 
pudli ſhed, and writ with that plainneſs, circumſpection, and 
impartiality, that there is no room to ſuſpect that the author: 
has ſuffered himſelf to be biafſed by pafſion or prejudice ; 3 dhe 
hiſtory of the council of Baſil, by the ſame hand, is ſoon 9 
appear * : ſo, referring the 7 to theſe two hiſtorics, | 
ſhall only relate in few words the moſt remarkable paſtas 03 
of theſe councils. This knowled: ge will be of uſe to under 
ſtand tue ſtate of the church of Engl. and, which I ſhall pre- 
ſently ſpeak of. 

A brief ac. Thie ſchiſm begun in 13 795 by Urban VI. and Cee. 
5 the ment VII. was co: ntinued 10 the beginning of the fiftcenti 


Conſtance, 
L*Entant, 1 Mr, I Enfant, late miniſter at Berlin, K It was publifcd in 1724. 
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century by Boniface IX. and Benedict XIII. their ſueceſſors. 
Boniface ſucceeding Urban VI. reſided at Rome, and Bene- 
dict ſucceſſor of Clement VII. remained at Avignon, where 
he was kept by the king of France, for fear he ſhould eſcape 
before the ſchiſm was ended. 

The univerſity of Paris had propoſed a method to end the 
ſchiſm, namely, that the two popes ſhould reſign the pontifi- 
cate, which was called the Method of Ceſſion. Boniface IX. 
and Benedict XIII. pretended both to be willing to take this 
method for reſtoring peace to the church: but withal they 


uſed fo many evaſions, that it was ealy to ſee they had no 


ſuch deſire; and therefore the king of France had thought 
fit to. ſecure the perſon of Benedict. That monarch's ill- 
neſs afterwards placing the duke of Orleans his brother at the 
head of affairs, the young prince was a great favourer of Be- 

nedict XIII. and in 1404, gave him an opportunity to make 
his eſcape. I he ſame year Boniface 1X. died, and the 
cardinals of his party choſe Innocent VII. who behaved like 
his predeceſſor with reſpect to the ceſſion. To Innocent, who 
ſat in the papal chair but two years, ſucceeded Angelo Co- 
rario, who aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. Thus the 
ſchiſm {till continued between Gregory and Benedict. Theſe 
two popes pretending to deſire to end it by the method of 
ceſſion, long amuſed the world with their difimulation and 
artifices. In ſhort, the ſchiſm having now laſted thirty years, 
without any appearance that the two popes would perform 


their promiſe, Gregory XII. ſaw himtelt deſerted on a ſudden _ 


by his cardinals, who retired to Piſa : there remained but four 


with him. On the other fide, France, which was the princi- 
| pal ſupport of Benedict XIII. being tired with his evaſions, 


withdrew from his obedience, and the pope having loft that 
protection. went and reſided in Spain: but his cardinals re- 
fuſing to follow him, choſe to join Gregory's, Preſently at- 
ter, the cardinals of both parties with Fu conlent called a 
general council at Piſa, to which moſt of the princes of Eu- 


kope ſent their ambaliaJors and a Eg 


This council, held in 1409, depoſed the two popes, and 
gave the cardinals leave to chuſe a new one, who aſſumed 
the name of Alexander V. But as Gregory and Benedict did 


not think themſelves lawfully depolec, it happened that in- 
ſtead of the two popes before the council, there were now 


Alexander V. dying in 1410, John * XIII. was elected 


in his room, who called a general council to meet at Con- 
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lance in November 144. This council found no better 


way to end the ichilm than by removing the three popes 
John XXIII. and Benedict III. were depoſed, and Gre. 
gory XII. vo! untarily relign ied the pontificate. After that, 
the council elected cardinal Odo Colonna, who took the name 
of Martin V. John XXIII. who was committed to the 
cuſtody of the emperor vigiſmund, having made his eſca ape, 
ſubmitted to Martin V. who hatordged him with a cardi! 
ſhip. As for Benedict XIII. he ſtill kept the title of pope ; 
and retiring to the catile of Keniſcola, belonging to the king. 
dom of V alencia, was ſuffered by the king of Arragon to 
live there in quiet. After his death, which happened not t 
142 4, his cardinals choſe a canon of Barcelona, 
the name of Clement VIII. But in 

dignity in favour of Martin M. 
2 0 ath, after a one and fift 


who took 
1429, he quitted h. 
Thus ended the ſchiſm ar 
y years continuance 

i his abſtract, though ſhort, will enable us o ju idge of the 
character of the popes wh o governed the church ages 
fifty years: they were men Who ſacrificed the peace and tre 
quillity of the church to their own private intereſts, a1 
damned without mercy, as far as lay in their power, all tha 
were not of their party. They would without ſcruple 
engaged all chriſtendom in a b! body war for t 
1 the ſovereign princes. had not been wiſer than ney "Our 
one cannot but form a very melancholy idea of the ſtate 0. 
of the church in thoſe days, when it is conſidered that the 
Chriſtian of both ſides acknowledged for Chriſt's VICars, pope 
whom They abhorred, and who indecd were fo lit 


It tle W Q! 12 ; 
of the ſtation they enjoyed, that ſeveial v { 


Vere depoled IO © 
reſy, limony, and perjury. 
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3 i nportant reflection to make upon 


conduct of the councii of Conſtance, the n Lotiv 1 
at firſt hard to be conceived. If the council of Piſa was ge- 


* 


neral and lawful, as that of Conſtance could not bh cheat 
owning, why were her dec iſion S not Obſerved! 


1 Th Ao 7 "Io >} © 4 ' , 2 n '* j 18 K 1 . 4 
| The deputics to this council from © deputies ment 
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Gregory XIll's reſignation accepted, a reſignation which ſup- 


poſed him ſtill to be pope notwithſtanding his being depoſ- 
ed? Why were terms offered him to induce him to quit the 
pontificate? Why was Benedict XIII. once more depoſed, 
when he had been already depoſed by a general council ? In 
ſhort, why was John XXIII. deprived of his dignity for not 
keeping bis promiſe to reſign the papacy, ſince it could not 
be queſtioned that he was really pope and hi 
ful? Was not the authority. of the council of Piſa ſacrificed 
by theſe proceedings? | 

Let it not be objected. that John XXIII. was not depoſed 
for any defect in his miſſion but for his crimes. It is certain, 
when his promiſe to reſign the pontificate was required, it 
was ſolely with a view to put an end to the ſchiſm. Had 
he reſigned with a good grace, he would never bave beet 
accuſed, much leſs condemned for the crime for which he 
was afterwards depoſed, It will be {iid perhaps, that this in- 
convenience was not ſo great as that of perpetuating the ſchiſm. 
But ſhould the ſtriking at the authority of a ge 


Sr 
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general coun- 


eil be deemed a flight inconvenience ? Did not the council of 


Conſtance give occaſion to have her own authority diſputed: 
For there is no reaſon why the depoſing of Benedict XII. 
and of John XXIII. by the council of Conſtance ſhould be 
more valid than the depoſing of the fame Benedict XIII. and 
Gregory XII. by the council of Piſa. | 

However, through all this intricacv, the motive of the 
council of Conſtance's proceedings is diicoverable. The ſchiſm 
manifeſtly tended to the diſſolution of the pa 


pal dignitv, which 
ſerved for baſis and foundation to molt of the cleray's privi 
4 4114 Oundatlon to molt 0 the CiTLITY 8 DIiVi- 


leges, and to the hierarchy itlelf. Caſtile, Arrazon, Navarre, 


Portugal, had been neutral ſome years, without owning any 
of the contending popes. France had withdrawn her obedi- 
ence from Benedict XIII. without transferring it to Gre- 
gory XII. In a word, the whole world in general began to 
contemn their excommunications, which they {© viſibly ab- 
uſed. There was danger therefore that by degrees a pope 
would be thought uſeleis, and thereby the foundation of the 
hierarchy would have been undermined, and 


and perhaps a new 
torm of government introduced into the church. The cardi- 


nals and prelates, of whom the council of Conſtance was com- 


poſed, were fo highly concerned to avoid this inconvenience, 
that their ſacrificing all to that end is not ſürprizing. This 
is the true reaſon of their conduct. But they took care to 


proceed very differently with regard to thi 
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who openly conteſted the privileges of the clergy, To extir- 
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pate a hereſy ſo prejudicial to them, they made uſe of fire 
and ſword rather than ſacrifice the leaſt of their intereſt, 
This is what we are going to ſee in the manner they acted 
on that account. 

All the world knows that John Huſs and Jerome of Prague 
were burnt alive at Conſtance. But every one has not been 
at the pains to examine for what errors they ſuffered that ti- 
gorous punithment. They were then and ſtill are to this day 
charged with maintaining impious, horrible, and damnable 
tenets. They were condemned as ſeditious, obſtinate, and 
incorrigible followers and defenders of Wickliff, hardened, 


crafty, malicious, and convicted heretics: had there been vet 


Nronger terms to expreſs their abhorrence of theſe hereſies, they 
would have been uſed without ſcruple. But, wherein con- 
ſiſted thele hereſies? In their being diſciples of Wickliff? If 


the authors who ſpeak of their ſentence be conſulted, ſcarce 


one will be found that ſays more. John Huſs and jerome of 
Prague (ſay they) were followers of Wickliff, and conſe— 
quently abominable wretches deſerving to be burnt. In the 
opinions of Wickliff therefore we are to ſearch for their er- 


rors. Now here is an ambiguity, which has been conſtantly 


uſed to juſtify the condemnation of theſe two doctors : it is 
hardly to be doubted that the council of Conſtance had the 
ſame ambiguity in view, when ſhe' cauſed the errors and me- 
mory of Wickliff to be firit ſtipmatized, before John Huts 


and Jerome of Prague were brought upon their trial. 


Wickliff's opinions were of two kinds: ſome concerned the 


principal doctrines of faith; others related to the hierarchy, 


the clergy, their juriſdiction, power, and riches. Wickliff 
did not believe trantubſtantiation ; he rejected the invocation of 


faints, the adoration of the croſs and images, pilgrimages, 
and relics. On the other hand, he thought the hicrarchy 
had no foundation in Scripture ; from whence he drew ſeve- 


ral concluſions againſt the exceſſive authority uſurped by the 


popes, the cardinals, and the biſhops. Moreover, he taxed the 

clergy with leading very immoral and diſiolute lives, and 
maintained that the revenues of the church were greatly mil- 
applied. From theſe principles his enemies inferred number- 
leſs conſequences, ſome whereof had never perhaps entered 
into his thoughts. There were at laſt found in his writings 
two hundred and ſixty capital errors: his followers added 
many more which he had never taught, and the whole was 


imputed to him as if he had matatained them all in exprels 


telms., | 
However 
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However it be, John Huſs embraced Wickliſf's opinions, 
but it was only in what concerned the hierarchy and clergy. 
Tt js certain he believed tranſubſtantiation, and died in that 
belief. As for images, his opinion was that a man might ho- 
nour them, kneel to them, light up wax tapers before them, 
kiſs them, becauſe the intention referred that worſhip to the 
originals. So, it is a thing out of doubt, that he was not 
but for maintaining errors in the principal JoArincs of faith, 
burnt for opinions which combated the exorbitant power and 
riches of the church, that is to ſay, of the clergy. All poſ- 
ſible endeavours were uſed to make him confeſs he be lieved 
not tranſubſtantiation, but he could never be brought to ſuch 
4 confeſſion. And yet, by the advice of the cardinal of Flo— 
rence, the council condemned him upon the depolition of the 
witnefles, who accuſed him of rejecting that doctrine, with- 


cut regarding his own expreſs declaration to the contrary, It 


is not very difficult to conceive the council's aim in cauſing 
that article to be inſerted in Huſs's ſentence. The council 
was ſenſible it mult have appeared very ſtrange, that a per- 
ſon ſhould be burnt, whoſe principles tended to a reformation 
in the head and in the members of the church, which all 
chriſtendom required, and which the council itſelf feigned to 
believe neceſſary. It was requiſite therefore to jultify the fen⸗ 
tence by rendering the man odious, as rejecting a fundamen- 
tal article of faith. For this reaſon, without diſtinguiſhing 
Wickliff's errors, John Hufs and Jerome of Prague were 


condemned as followers of that arch-herctic. It was there- 


by inſinuated, that they embraced all the opinions of their 
matter. 

But to ſhow by an unexceptionable teſtimony that theſe 
two men were burnt for their opinions concerning the clergy, 
I need only quote what /Encas Sylvius, alias pope Pius II. 
ſays in his Hiftory of Bohemia. The de puties of the coun- 
ci having admoniſhed the accuſed to ſorſake their errors, 
and conform to the church's ſentiments, they anſwered, 


“ dyciples of Chriſt : that the church of Rome, ind all the 
other churches of the world were far ſwerved from the 
apoſtolical traditions: that the clergy ran after pleaſures 


the higeſt ſeats at entertainments, and bred horſes and 
dogs : that the revenues of the church, which belonged to 
the poor members of Chriſt, were conſumed it vanity and 
wantonneſs: that the prieſts were ignorant of the com- 

| Aa 4 „% mandments 


That they were indeed lovers of the holy Goſpel, and true. 


and riches : that they lorded it over the people, affected 
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he fathers of the council (continues the hiſtorians) per- 
cewing and knowing the invincible obſtinacy of theſe people, 
Judges that the corrupted members of the church that were 
ce incurable, ought to be cut off, Jeſt they ſhould infect the 
&« oft of the body. Accordingly ſentence was paſled upon 
ce them, all the fathers unanimouſly agreeing that perſons 

who rejected ſound doctrine approved by the church, de- 
& ſerved to be burnt.” 

This account moſt evidently ſhows wherein conſiſted the 
hereſy of John Huts and Jerome of Prague, namely, in their 
acculing the clergy of corruption. It was therefore to deſtro 
theſe enemies of the clergy, that the council made no ſeruple to 
violate the ſafe. conduct given by the emperor Sigiſmund to john 
Huſs, or at leaſt to allow him to violate it himſelf. Moreover, 
the EY had no regard to the promiſe they had publicly 
given to Jerome of Prague, in order to draw him to Con- 
Nance :. it is true, the council had inſerted theſe words in their 

engagement, „ Without prejudice to juſtice, and as far as 
e the cat! Folte faith requires it:“ a captious clauſe, if e. 
there was one. For was not the catholic faith the very poin 
in quettion; and of what uſe could the council's promiſe b 
to Jerome ot- Prague, unleſs againſt juſtice ? did he run avy 
hazard, or ſtand in need of eg a promiſe, if he had not h. 4 
the tenets he was charged with? 


Let us proceed now to the decree of the council againſt 
communion in both kinds. We ſhall ſee in this, as well as 
in the foregoing article, that the authority of the church ©: 
the clersy, was the ſole point in queſtion, The fa ithers of 
Conſtance condemned not communion in both kinds as ſinful 


in itſelf; on the contrary, they owned it was practiſed in the 


14 w 


primitive church, and that the church had power to grant t 
to the laity, i if ſhe thought proper, But they anathematizc! 
ſuch as e the church had not a right to aboliſh that 
practice. What did they mean then by the church? Did they 
not mean the councils compoled of the ſeveral members of the 
clergy? It is fo true, that in this decree the council's ſole 
view was to ſupport the authority of the church repretenta- 
tive, that {:me years after another general council n 
ſcruple to allow the Huffites the liberty of communicating 1 

both kinds, without any apprehenſion that the faith was 


therein concerned, when they were willing to receive that 
liberty as a favour from the church, 
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As to other opinions which appeared at the ſame time, but 


which attacked not the clergy, the council of Conſtance be- 
haved with an aſtoniſhing coolneſs; John Petit, advocate of 
the duke of Burgundy, maintained it was lawful for any pri- 
vate perſon to kill a tyrant even by ſurprize. This tenet be- 
ing brought before the council, how did they proceed! After 

much ſolicitation, they declared it erroneous, without nam- 
ing the author or attacking his perſon, though they had ordered 
Wickliff's bones to be dug up thirty years after his. burial. 


The ſect of the ſcourgers m broached ſeveral capital errors: but 


the council was content with the bare propoſal of finding ſome 


entle means to reſtore them to the unity of the church. 
What reformation could be expected from a council, which 
ſo rigorouſſy proſecuted ſuch as conteſted the privileges of the 
pope, the cardinals, and the clergy? The reformation muſt 
have begun with the ſuppreſſion of molt of theſe prerogatives. 
Indeed, before Martin V's election, the reforming of the court 
of Rome was talked of in the council, and a liſt of the ab- 


uſes to be redreſſed was drawa up: but by the artifices of 
ſome, and particularly of the cardinals, that deſign came to 


nothing. A pope was elected, anda pope elect found means 
to have that article deferred to a more convenient ſeaſon. 


This is the ſum of the woe remarkable tranſactions in the 


council of Conſtance. A ver, full account of theſe things 


will be found in the fote- mentioned new hiſtory, to which 
the reader is referred. Let us fee now what the council of 
Baſil acted with reſpect to the Huſſites, and the quarrel of 
pope Eugenius IV. with the ſame council. Nothing is more 
proper to ſhow the {tate of the church in thoſe days. 


The Bohemians, who for the moſt part had embraced the Hiſtory of 


the opinions of John Huſs, highly reſented the uſage he had 
met with. This ſeverity rg only to confirm them in 
their tenets, they reſolved to maintain them in ſpite of the 
council's decrees. Communion in both kinds was the princi- 


pal doctrine. 
mia, which Martin V. greatly inflamed by his haughty treat- 
ment of the Huffites. In the midſt of theſe troubles, Wence- 
llaus king of Bohemia dying, Sigiſmund his brother, who 


m Otherwiſe called Flagellantes, This 
ſecd appeared firſt at Perouſa in 1260, 
having for. its author a hermit . 
Rainerus. They carried a croſs in their 
hands, wore a cowl on their heads, and 
went naked to the waſte. Twice a day, 
2nd once in the night they laſhed them- 
ilves with knotted cords ſtuck with 


points or pins, which gave occaſion to 

their name. They aftirmed, that their 

blood united in ſuch. a manner with 

Chriſt's; that. it nad the ſame virtue. 

1 perſuaded the people that the Go- 
t 


pe!) jurles. 


Was 


fp el had cealed, and 1 Foxes all ſort of 


the co nel! 


of f Bal l. 


This occaſioned terrible commotions in Bohe- 
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was emperor, pretended to the ſucceſſion. But the Bohemi. 
ans rejected him, becauſe he would not conſent they ſhould 
live in the faith they profeſſed. Martin V. ſupporting Sigif. 
mund, publiſhed a cruſade againſt the Huſſites, and thereby 
obliged them to arm in defence of their lives. It is necdie(; 
to enquire here, whether Sigiſmund had any right to mount 
the throne of Bohemia without the conſent of the ſtates : this 
is a query which would lead me too far. However that be, 
Ziſka, a Bohemian, heading the Huſſites, defeated 8. giſmund 
ſeveral times, and made him as well as the pope deſpair of 
extirpating theſe pretended heretics by arms. The war laſted 
iſmund's being able 0 


O 


take peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Bohemia. 


The council of Baſil, which met in 1431, finding that the 
arms of Sigiſmund and the Croiſés had not the ſucceſs that 


was expected, reſolved to make peace with the Huſſites. Pro. 


bably, their aim was to ſet Sigiſmund at any rate on the 
throne of Bohemia, in order to enable him the better to take 


Proper meaſures to extirpate theſe people, For that Puſpoſe, 


they ſent deputies into Bohemia, to invite the Huſſites to con 


and produce their reaſons before the council. I hey agre n 


to it, and their deputics being arrived at Baſil, required th; 

four things, for which they offered to be reconciled to the 

church. 
Firſt, That communion in both kinds mould! be ac I Tre 


ſtred to the Bohemian laity. 


Secondly, That offenders ſhould be puniſhed according to 
the law of God, and by thoſe whoſe proper buſineſs it was. 

Thirdly, That the word of God ſhould be preached by able 

rieſts. 
F Fourthly, That the clergy ſhould have no temporal juril- 
dictions. 

Theſe were the ſentiments of the Huſſites, for which o 
bloody a war had been made upon them, even to the excit; ng 
all Europe againſt them. But it was not ſo much for the! 
doctrines that they were thus cruelly perſecuted, but for ther 
obſtinate refuſal to ſubmit to the deciſions of the church, and 
for their contempt of the clergy. The council uſed all nofſi 
ble endeavours to perſuade the Bohemian deputies to an un- 
conditional ſubmiſſion to the church. But at laſt, perceiving 
they inſiſted upon the four articles, the council thought tit to 
grant them upon this condition, that they ſhould be firſt ex- 
plained, becauſe being couched in general terms, they migit 
give occaſion to freſh diſputes. The Huſſites conſenting, the 


council explained the four articles as they judged convenient 
Alle 
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After that, an agreement was drawn conformable to the four 
articles and their explication. | | 

The affair being thus ſettled, Sigiſmund demanded to be re- 
ceived for king of Bohemia, and was ſo accordingly, after 
ſaning certain conditions; namely, the approbation of the 
agreement, and ſome others relating thereto. It ſeemed that 
the perſecution againſt the Huſſites was thereby to ceaſe. But 
Sigiſmund was no ſooner on the throne of Bohemia, but he 
diſappointed them. On the other hand, the pope pretending, 
they obſerved not the conditions on which the four articles 
were granted, poſitively refuſed to confirm the agreement. 


This occaſioned in Bohemia frefh troubles, which were al- 


ways fomented by the court of Rome, and which properly 
ended not till the middle of the laſt century, in the utter ruin 
of the Huſſites. | e = 

Before we leave this ſubject, let us make one reflection. 


Let the Huſſites be inveighed againft as much as you pleaſe: 


Jet them be accuſed of holding impious and deteſtable errors, 
et theſe errors muſt be reduced to the four articles exhibited 


by themſelves to the council of Eaſil. For that, cruſades 


were publiſhed againſt them, and John Huſs and Jerome of 


Prague, were burnt. But a general council, owned for ſuch 


by all the world, when the agreement was granted them, 


jud ed that theſe articles might be ſuftered without prejudice - 


to the catholic faith. It follows therefore, that war was made 
upon them ſolely for the ſupport of the church's authority, 
That was the main point of religion. But why were they 
perſecuted afterwards ? It was becauſe the popes would never 


ſtand to the agreement, though the Huſſites frequ:cntly offered 


to ſubmit to the church upon that condition. It is therefore 
evident, that the war from the beginning to the end, was 
wholly founded upon this principle, that the church has a de- 
ſpotic power, and that it is unlawful to bind her to any con- 


ditions. But what church is this, inveſted with ſo high a 


prerogative? It cannot be a general council, fince ſuch a 
council has not judged that article unqueſtionable. It is there- 


fore the pope alone which muſt be meant by the church. It 


will be ſaid perhaps, that the authority of the council of Baſil 
is not acknowledged by a great part of the church: but this 
will be groundleſs. For the agreement with the Huſlites, 


Was made before the council was removed to Ferrara, and 


the council of Baſil is acknowledged by all the world for law- 


ful before that removal. 


We are now going: to ſee a quarrel of another nature, not 
of the church with her heretical enemies, but of the church 


with 
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with herſelf, of the members with the head. T ill the couns 
cil of Baſil, the popes and the councils were very well agreed 
to improve the church's authority, and cauſe it to be abſo- 
lutely obeyed. | By the help of the equivocal word church, 


an entire ſubmiſſion was required of chriſtians, ſometimes to the 


pope as the head, ſvmetimes to the councils as repreſentatives 
of the body, according as occaſion offered to improve that term 
for the benefit of either: As for the chriſtian laity, they had 
been long excluded out of the meaning of the word Church, 
However, though in confining the ſignification of the word 
Church to the clergy alone, there ſtill remained lomeambiguity 7 


it had not yet been removed, by deciding whether the authority 


of the church was lodged in the budy of the clergy, or 10 


taken ſome ſteps towards aſſuming this authority, in depot 
the popes themſelves. - But Martin V. after his election, had 
artfully evaded the deciſion of this important point, either by 
breaking up the council, or by confirming whatever was done 
with regard to the doctrines, without meddling with auh ot 
the other articles. He knew, it would be very prejiidici.! 
for him if the queſtion was decided by the council, as it Won 
be for the council the moment they broke up. At length, 
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- council of Baſil had occalion to take this queſtion into con- 


ſideration. 
The council bad been called by Martin V. who had nw 


appointed cardinal Julian Cæſarini to preſide as legate. - tl 


dying in 1431, before the council was aflembled, 4. 
nius IV. was choſen in his room. Ihe new _ pope Chee 
not the opening of the council, but intended it eu 0 
continue long. For ſome time, the neceſiity of reforming to 
church both in the head and e e had been fes, 
talked of. Now as ſuch a reformacicn muſt have bec 

by a general council, ſuch a council could not but te 
pope, who bad not yet had time to taſte the {iwe-ts. © 
pontificate. The council of Baſil was no fooner ation. 
but Engenius ſought means to diſſolve it. He found @ jt 
| tence in the council s invitation of the Huſlites to Þatii, «ut 
ing the firſt ſeſſion. He affirmed, theſe heretics has ng been 
condemned in the council of Conſtance, ought not to be a 
lowed a re- hearing. Upon this frivolous. pretence, he ju 
liſhed a bull for dillolving the council. 

Inſtead of ſubmitting to the pope's pleaſure, the coulc: 
reſolved to continue their ſeſhons; Hence ſprung a q | 
which produced a real ſchiſm, ſome maintaining the auth, 
of the council, and others remaining attached to the 10+ 
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The council made ſeveral decrees, which placed the authority 
of a general council above that of the pope, and the pope 
annulled theſe decrees, affirming, the body could not act but 
by the directions of the head. The emperor, the king of 
France, and moſt of the other princes declaring for the coun- 

cil. Engeni' is ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity to conhrm the 
8 and conſent that the ſeſſions ſhould be continued. 
But having ſent other legates to prefide in his name, the coun- 
ci] refuſed to receive them as preſidents. I his was a freſh oc- 


caſion of diſſention. The pope threatned to diſſolve the coun- 


cil, and the council threatned to ſuſpend the pope. Accor- 
dingly, they ma: ic ſome advances towards it: whereupon Eu- 
genius finding himſelf the weakeſt, was obliged once more 
to approve e and confirm the council. 

The forced compliance of the pope, appeaſed the quarre! 
for ſome time. But in 1435, the coucacil having ſhown, they 
would ſeriouſly endeavour a retormation of the church in the 
head and members, and having made for that purpoſe decrees 
to aboliſh the firſt-fruits n, and ſettle the rights of the apoſto- 
lic chamber, the pope ſaw himſelf ruined, unleſs he found 
ſome way to ſtop their proceedings. On the other hand, the 
cardinals eaſily perceived, that ſince the pope was begun with, 
their turn would ſoon come. There were biſhops too, who 
were ſorry to ſee a reformation going forward, which would 
be to their prejudice in many thin; os, t though they might hope 
to be gainers by it in ſome reſpects, {his occaſioned the 
forming of two oppoſite p. {7th es in the council; but however, 


the reformers had the maſorit Mean while, the pope con- 


tinued. to gain n TE the cardinals. and ſeve wal biſhops 


©: * 


+ 


thought it for their intere{t to ſupport him, 
Another thing aloe likewile tO (et the pope's affairs upon 


a good foot. Some time ſince, John Emanuel Palæologus, 


emperor of Conſtantinople, had been vigorouſly attacked b 
tis Turks. As he wamed afliftance, he imagi ned, if he could 
unite the Greek church with the Latin; the 0 pe and princes 
of Europe would afhift him with al their forces in defence of 
his empire. I his attair had been already p ropoſed to Martin V. 


n to ACC mpliſh the union, that 
pope Martin had called the council of Ball, where the Greek 


CINPETOT Was to come in Pe of Olly with the bithops of his church. 


\ | ! 5 | | , , 

ugemus IV. jailed hot to improve the opportunity to 
freugthen ns pal CY a He {ent nunttos to the emperorz; tO ac 
8 The ann: 
carr, ing oh A war againk the Infidels, 
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quaint him, that the time was come to perform his promife; 
but as it might be inconvenient for him and his attendants ta 
repair to Baſil, he promiſed to remove the council to ſome 
good town in Tealy, provided he would engage to be preſent, 
On the other hand, the council ſent likewife amballadors to 


Couſtantinople, to diſſuade the emperor from coming to any 


other place than Baſil. But the emperor had already reſolve 
to repair wherever the pope ſhould appoint. The fathers of 
Baſil plainly perceiving, the pope intended to move the coun- 
cil elſewhere, made haſte and paſſed ſeveral decrees, which 
very much leſſened the papal authority, and at length cited 
the pope before them. 

Eugenius little regarded the proceedings againſt him at Bi. 
fil. When he heard the Greeks were arrived at Venice, he 
Publiſhed a bull for tranſlating the council of Bafil to Fe: ror 
The council refuſed to comply with the bull, and by a ma: 
Jority of votes, ſuſpended the pope till he ſhould come in 
perſon and make his defence. Mean while, cardinal Julien, 
preſident of the council, and the reſt of the cardinals, except 
one, left Baſil, carrying with them a good number of biſhops, 
and repaired to Ferrara, where the pope opened his Su 


the Ioth of February 1438. Thus aroſe a new ſort of ſchilm 


between the councils, which both called themſelves general, 
and condemned one another. But the pope's had ſoon a con- 
ſiderable advantage of the other, by the arrival of the Greek 
emperor at Ferrara, with'a great many prelates of his nation, 
'The next year Eugenius cranflated the council to Florence, 
where a ſort of union was made between the Greeks and 
Latins, which laſted not long ®. 


Mean time, the council of Baſil ſtill continuing their pro- 


_ ceedinzs againſt Eugenius IV. came at laſt to depole him, and 
_ elect another pope in his room, namely, Amedus duke of Savoy, 


who having reſigned the government of his dominions, was. 
retired to the ſolitudes of Ripaille. The new pope altumed 
the name of Felix V. Hence was formed in the churci a 


double ſchiſm between two general councils and two popes, 


who thundred their Anathemas againſt one another, to the 


great ſcandal of Chriſtendom. It was no ſmall embarrailment 


to moſt people, to ſee thus two popes and two councils con- 
demning one another, and each exc: mmunicating the adhe- 


o The emperor, in order to compaſs “ ther and the ſon, 4. That unlearen⸗ 
we ends, compelled the Greek fathers ( ed bread may be uſed in the Eucha- 
aſſent to the four articles: 1. That „e rift,” But when they came home, 
90 4 is a purgatory, 2, That the they declaimed again the council, and 
« pope is head of the church. 3. That recanted their ſubleriptions. 
© the holy glicft proceeds from the 1a- 


rents 
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rents of the other party, without ſparing even thoſe who 
thought to cf. ape by ſtanding neutral. 

Charles VII. who then reigned i in France, cauſed a ſynod 
to be held on the occaſion, in which it was reſolved, that 
France ſhould own the council of Baſil for lawful, but ſhould 
remain however in the obedience of pope Eugenius : 
embarraſſment to the French. Indeed, it is hard to conceive, 
how two ſuch oppoſite things could be reconciled. 

In 1441, was held in Germany another ſuch aſſembly, 
where no better expedient was found, than the calling a new 
council ſomewhere elſe than at Baſil and Florence; and that 
Germany ſhould remain neuter, till the new council was aſ- 
ſembled. A diet held at Francfort'] in 1442, approved of this 


expedient, and the council of Baſil conſented to it, though 


with reluctance. But obſtacles occurred, that prevented the 
execution of that deſign. 

Mean while, Felix V. not being lated with the council 
of Baſil for taking ſo much upon them, reſolved to withdraw 
to Lauſanne, on Pretence that Baſil air did not agree with 
him. On the other hand, Eugenius tranſlated the council of 


Florence to Rome, in the church of St. John of Lateran, 


where they began their ſeſſion in 1444. 

At length, in 1446, the princes of Germany, aſſembled at 
Francfort, unanimouſly reſolved, that if Eugenius would not 
redreſs the grievances complained of, they would all recog- 
nize pope Felix. Eugenius ae at firſt. But the em- 


peror telling him, he muſt comply, or reſolve to loſe all Ger- 


many, he granted whatever the Germati deſired, whereupon 
an agreement was made. 

This was a terrible blow to the council of Baſil, who had 
now loft Italy, Arragon, and ſeveral other lates; As for 
France, they could not much rely upon her, ſince ſhe ſtill 
continued in obedience to pope Eugenius. England had like- 
wiſe ſo far declared for that pope, as that we find, in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, Henry VI. ſent an embaſſy to 
make a league with him. 


Eugenius IV. died whillt theſe things were tranſacting, and 
had for ſucceſſor Nicholas V. 


The council of Baſil loſing great part of their authority, 
and Felix V. having but very few friends, the king of France 


held a ſynod at Lyons, to ſeck means to put an "end to the 


ichiſm. Felix V. ſending legates thither, it was reſolved, 
with his conſent, that if Nicho as V. would grant him cer- 
tain conditions, he would reſign the pontificate. 'T his was 
the ſubject of a negotiation, which laſted the whole. year 


1448. 


another 
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1448. Mean while, the council of Baſil, finding themſelve: 


forſaken by almoſt all the world, and deſpairing of farther pro- t 
tection at Baſil, ſince the emperor and Germany had declared 
for Eugenius, reſolved to remove to Lauſanne. c 
At laſt, Felix having obtained moſt of his deſires, reſigned ſ 
the papal dionity i in 1449. But it was with the conſent of c 
his council, who found means to preſerve itill ſome remains | 
of authority. By their laſt decree, they approved of Felix's re- y 
fignation, created him cardinal and legate a latere? in Savoy C 
and the Tarentaiſe, and allowed him to wear the papal hal : | 
all his life. Nicholas V. confirmed the decree according to E 1 
. agreement. Thus ended at length the ſchiſm, in which there EC 
was a complication of three ſchiſms: firſt, between Euge- 1 0 
nius IV. and the council of Baſil; then between two genc- | 
ral councils; and laſtly, between two popes. The firſt may E 0 
be ſaid not to be yet ended, ſince the diſpute which occafioned e 
it {till ſubſiſts. The court of Rome's adherents perpetual!; = 
inveigh againſt the council of Baſil, for decreeing, that a ge- it 
neral council is above the pope. On the other hand, their WW © 
oppoſers reſt upon the decrees of that council to ſupport their th 
opinion, very probably, this queſtion will remain long un— ih 
decided. | 
I have a little enlarged upon what paſſed in the two famous to 
councils of Conſtance and Baſil, becauſe nothing, in my opi- WE 
nion, is more proper to difcover the wretched ſtate of the WW W. 
church of thoſe days. From the cloſe of the laſt ſchiſm, to WW} tp: 
the end of the X V th century, the papal chair was filled with in 
popes cruelly bent upon the deſtruction of the Huſſites, con- . 


trary to the faith of the agreement, or wholly employed in 
maintaining the exorbitant power uſurp-d by their predeceliors; 
and generally in ſatisfying their avarice. 
1455. Calixtus III. Succeſſor to Nicholas V. ſo oppoſed the Cer- 
roars mans, that they were forced at length to break the Concor— 
ant made with Eugenius IV. plainly perceiving it was ca- 
century. tirely uſeleſs, _ | 
1458. Pius II. lately canonized, was fo far from conſenting to a 
| reformation in the head of the church, that he excommuni- 
cated by a bull, all perſons that ſhould dare to appeal irom 


the pope to a general council. 


P Legates a Jatere are properly the 8 days journey 
pope's extraordinary ambaſſadors to em- from it: the confirmation of metropo- 
perors and kings, litans, biſhops, &c, The diſpoſal of cer- 

q Or agreement. Whereby the pope tain bencfices 3 and the annates. 
reſerved to himſelf the collation of all 
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paul II. was no ſooner choſen than he broke the oath 
taken before his election, concerning the redreſs of certain 
abuſes, which himſelf with the reft of the cardinals had deem- 

ed neceſſary. Never were the Gratiz expectative (or bulls 
for church- preferments before they become void) more fre- 
quent than whilſt he fat in the papal chair. He ſpent the 
whole time of his pontificate in ftriving to aboliſh the Prag- 
matic ſanction * in France, which debarred him of the liberty 
of doing there whatever he pleaſed. 

Sixtus 1V. raiſed by one of his bulls the hierarchy to the 
higheſt degree it could be carried, at a time when the ex- 
cctlive power uſurped by the clergy was generally complained 
of. 

Innocent VIII. quarrelle ed with Ferdinand of Arragon, king 
of Naples; and by bis ſollicitations inclined Charles VIII. o 
carry his arms into Italy. 


Alexander VI. was one of the moſt corrupt men of his age. 


It is of him a famous Roman catholic writer gives this fine Mezerai, 


character, that he would have been the wickedeſt man in 


the world, if his baſtard-ſon had not been more wicked 


than himſelt. 


I paſs over in ſilence the eruel eagerneſs of all theſe popes 
to perſecute the: Bohemians, contrary to the faith of their 
Concordat. The cruſades againſt the Turks, in which they 
would have engaged all the princes of Europe, appeared very 


Ipecious : but or ereigns were ſo well ſatisfied that in publiſh- 


ing cruſades the popes had only their own private interelt i in 
view, that they could never confide in them. 


duch in general was the ſtate of the Chriſtian church i in 


the fifteenth century, upon which I ſhall make but one ſingle 
temark, leaving my readers at liberty to add as many as the 

pleaſe, What I would obſerve, is that the abſtract I have 
given evidently ſhows how trifling their opinion is, who ſay 
it is not the buſineſs of private perſons to endeavour a refor- 
mation of the church, but it muſt be left to the care of the 
church herſelf, What then is this church, from which weare 
to expect this happy reformation ? Is it all Chriſtians i in ge- 
neral agreeing together, as by a ſudden inſpiration, to reform 
abules ? Doubtlets this is not what is meant by the word 


r This is an edict paſſed in the coun- priviieges of the Gallican church, and 
"1l of Bourges, in the reiga of Charles Was tak en out of the acts of the coun- 
VII. It Was levelled againſt papal pro- cils of Conſtance and Baß l. 
viſions, the payment of  fuft-fruits, 5 Czlar Borgia. Sce the hiſtory of 
and other encroachments of the court them publiſhed by Mt. Gordon, 
ef Rome. In a word, it contains the 


Vol. V. — e = by © Church, 


1484. 


1471. | | 


1402. 
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Church. Is it the pope with his cardinals? But theſe are 
the very men who have all along hindered it, and very pro. 
bably will to the utmoſt of their power, hinder it for ever, 
Shall a general council undertake this reformation ? But what 
has hitherto paſſed in theſe aſſemblies affords no room to ex- 
pet fo great a benefit: beſides, who ſhall call this general 
council? of whom ſhall it be compoſed ? who fhall pr reſide} 
Can the pope be perſuaded to convene a general council to 
reform the church ? will he give the precedency to another, 
that himſelf and court may be with more freedom reformed ? 
In a word, will it not be the pope, the cardinals, the prelates, 
that will have the deliberative vote in this council? but 
theſe are ſo many perſons concerned to leave things as they 
are. 

Will it be ſaid with fome, that the church "a no need of 
reformation ? that ſhe is innocent and pure, without ſpot 6: 
wrinkle, or any thing like it ? that all the prerogatives en- 
Joyed by the popes, the cardinals, the biſhops, belong to them 
by divine right ? that the pope exerciſes only the power com- 
mitted to him by Chriſt ? that his deciſions are infallible, * 


well in point of fact as of right, and the ſame obedience mu 


State of the 
church of 
Eneland, . 


be paid to his decrees as to thoſe of God himſelf ? but i, 
purſuant to this principle, the popes ſhould unhappily en- 
large their phylacteries, and every day form new pretenſions, 
as it has but too frequently happened, how . ſhall hey be 
ſtopped, if it is confeſſed the church has no need of reforma- 
tion, or mult be left to reform herſelf ? 

After viewing the ſtate of the church in general, it is time 
to proceed to that of the church of England in particular, 
England, with regard to religion, was in "the ſame condition 
with the reſt of Europe. The people paſſionately withed for 
a rcformation of ſundry abufes crept into the church: the 
clergy ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed it, as every change would be to thei: 


Prejudice. As for the kings, they made religion ſubſervien 


to their intereſt. When they imagined they wanted the clergy, 
they found ways enough to evade the people's deſires. But 
when the parliament's favour was requifite, they aſſented to 
the ſtatutes by which the incroachments of the pope and 
clergy were reſtrained. 

In the beginning of the century, Henry IV. whoſe chief 
aim was to fix himſelf in the throne, and who thought be 
could not effect it without the clergy, ſeemed throughout his 
whole reign to have a great deference for thein: hence pro- 
ceeded all the ſtatutes paſſed in thoſe days againft the Lollards, 
Henry V, ſhowed at firſt great inclination to ſtrip the clergy 
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of their riches, according to the parliament's deſire; but af- 
terwards, turning his thoughts to the conqueſt of France, he 
carefully avoided that religion ſhould cauſe any troubles in his | 
kingdom. It was highly neceſſary, in order to execute his — 
grand projects, tliat his ſubjects ſhould be ready to aſſiſt him 
with their purſes. But on the other hand, he was no leſs 
concerned to live in a good underſtanding with the court of 
Rome, leſt ſhe ſhould hinder his enterprize. He knew whe t 
i ſhe was capable of, when ſhe thought herſelf injured; ſo, 
artfully managing both the pope and his ſubjects, he pre- 
vented the firſt from abuſing his power too much, without 
depriving him however of what he poſſeſſed. By this prudent 
conduct he made his reign peaceable with reſpect to religion. 
We muſt except however what he did in the bezinning againſt 
the Lollards. He had ſuffered himſelf to be prepoſſeſſed that . 
they had conſpired againſt his life, and that belief made him 1 
at firſt a little ſevere. But as he was endowed with an ex- | ||} 
cellent judgment, he ſoon diſcerned the intereſts of the cler- J 
gy from thoſe of religion, and put a ſtop to the perſecution I 
of the unhappy Lollards. Henry VI. was a weak man, ever 
ready to receive the impreſſions that were given him. Had 
he held the reins of the government himſelf, very probably the 
clergy would have gained much ground in his reign. But 
the directors of his affairs, as well during his minority as af- 
ter, were men of a very different character: . beſides the 
French war, the diſturbances at court after the king's mar- 
riage, and the civil war which quickly followed, gave thoſe 
at the helm no time to think much of religious affairs. For 
the ſame reaſon the reign of Edward IV. was not diſturbed 
either by the Lollards or their adverlaries. It is true, Edward 
ſhowed a great condeſcenſion for the clergy in granting them a 
favour conſtantly denied by the former kings: but his complat- 
ſance did not go fo far as to indulge periecution. The reigns 
of Edward V. and Richard III. were wholly ſpent in do- 
meſtic troubles, which had no influence upon the affairs of 
the church. As for Henry VII. he made it a rule to. keep 
the church upon the ſame foot he found it when he mounted 
the throne. He ever avoided as a rock all innovations which 
might obſtruct the execution of his two ſole deſigns, name- 
ly, to ſecure the crown to himſelf and his heirs, and to heap 
up money. Such was, with regard to religion, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the kings that reigned in England during the hiteenth 
century. 


„ As for the Engliſh nation, it is certain, it was generally 
Wiekliffite in ſome reſpects. Wickliff's opinions manifeſtly 
Bb 2 - — ended 
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tended to theſe two principal ends: firſt to reform the govern- 


ment of the church, and to ſet bounds to the power of the pope 
and clergy : ſecondly. to alter the church's creed concerning 
lome doctrines long ſince received, and which he thought con- 
trary to Scripture. Now as he found it almoſt impoſſible 
that Chriſtiaus {hould return to what he believed the ancient 
faith of the church, becauſe the clergy were concerned to 


maintain the eſtabliſhed errors, he ſtrongly inſiſted upon the 


hr{t point, as being abſolutely neceſſary to the attainment of 
the ſecond. It is certain, that with reſpect to his general 
aim in the firſt of theſe two articles, not only his profeſſed 
followers, bat all the reſt of the people did as it were join 
with him. For many ages the Engliſh had felt the oppreſ- 
HON wherein the POPC and clergy had kept them. In all chri- 
fendom no mation had more experienced the rigour of this 


dominion. The biftory of England ſhows it ſo manifeſtly, 


that a man muſt be-blind not to fee it. But though the hi- 
ſtory were ſuſpected, the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Probi nunire 
fo frequently revived, leave no room to queſtion that the Eng- 
I:ti thownht them telves oppretted, So it may be ſaid, that in 
general the! ngliſh nation was Wickliffite as to the firſt point, 
though. many believe Wickliff would 805 we 3 the 8 
mation a little too far, and to correct t uſes of the a 
archy was fallen into the contrary extreme. 8 the na 8 
was not generally Wicklimic with relpect to the eand' at's 
ticle, namely, the aiteration of belict, concerning the doc— 
trines. Indeed Wickliſf had in this reipect many toilowers, 
but they were not the majority. Thus the name of Wick- 
lifiite, Or Lollard, was an " equivocal term, capable of bein 
ps in two different lenles: ſometimes it ſignified 
man, who ſeparating ron 1 the church, embraced all Wick— 
They 1 opinions: it might likewiſe be underitood of one, who 
remaining in the ch urch as it was th 1en, and adhering to the 
received Joctrincs, was however of Wickliff 's opinion con- 
certung the temporal and folly at juritdiction of the clergy. 
In this laſt ſenſe the te Were more Lollards in E ngland than can 
be ag nen This diltinction may ſerve to account for divers 
proceedings © the parliaments in the beginning of the fiitcenth 
century, w.! chich FAR m to be COntrary one to another. Some: 
times they were ſcen to ſpeak and act like Lol! ards, earnelt- 
ly demanding that the clergy t3ould be ſtripped of their riches; 
and ſometimes (o condemn theie fame Lollards to the flames, 
vwhen-they coniidered them in = firſt ſenſe before mentioned, 
he clergy | 122 how to take advantage of the ambiguity of 


that term: When a man Was fo hardy as to {how that it were 
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to be wiſhed ſome alteration were made in the government 
of the church, he was infallibly accuſed of being a Lollard, 

and charged with all Wickliff's opinions. Hence he became 


odious, becauſe the true Lollards maintained doctrines re- 
pugnant to the faith of thoſe days. The firſt parliament which 


etitioned Henry IV. to ſeize the church- lands, could not 


eſcape that imputation, which made a deep i impreſſion in the 
king's mind. Thus it often happened, that people did not 
dare openly to approve Wickliff's firſt opinions, for fear of be- 
ing taxed alſo with holding the others, and expoſed to ſufſet 
for tenets they received not, as it happened to John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague. It was not without caule that the clergy 
proſecuted the Lollards with ſuck animo! ty, ſince their prin- 
ciples tended to no Jeſs than to deprive them of all their pre- 
rogatives. At this very da y, the church of England, hos 2h 
embracing Wickliff's opin ons concerning the JoArines, can- 
not forbear expreſſing very little eſteem for that doctor, be- 
cauſe he has combated che hicrarchy, Which ſhe has thought 
proper to retain. 

The Lollards were perſecuted ſometimes more ſometimes leſa, 
according to the character of the kings, the archbiſhops, and 
the reſt of the prelates, but chiefly accord; ing to the circum- 
ſtances of affairs. In general, the beginning of the fifteenth 
century was much more ſevere for them than the middle or the 


end. The reaſon is evident: for as their number contin ually 


increaſed, their enemies found much leſs ſupport; and them- 
Rn more AR bi, the beginning 5 the liſreenth cen- 
were "a but very Eh 5 of v. ich piiderd 
reaſons may be given: firſt, as the ſtatutes did no 


all in general ſhould be burnt who held the tenets of Wick- 


liff, but only ſuch as preached or taught them e the 
number of the guilty was not very great. Theſe ſtatutes 
were not obſerved after the manner of the inquiſition, but 
agreeably to the liberties and privileges of the Engliſh na- 
tion. In the next place, the idea which the clergy were 

pleaſed to give of the Lollards, was that they entirely ſubvert- 
ed religion: but often, in the examination of the parties ac- 
cuſed as ſuch, it ANY that they only believed the pope 
and clergy abuſed their power too much, which was the ge- 
neral opinion of the kingdom. It was well known the par- 


liament had not that in view in their ſtatut> againſt the Lol- 


lards. Laſtly, the judges themſelves ſometimes happened to 


be of the ſect, and this was the occaſion of the ſtatute in the 


reign of Henry . obliging al! magiſtrates at their entrance 
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into office, to ſwear to the execution of the laws againſt the 
Lollards: but I do not know whether that ſtatute was ever 
punctually obſerved. If we believe Walfingham the monk, 
the judges and ſeveral biſhops themſelves were very remiſs in 
the proſecution of the Lollards. This he alcribes to the ge— 
neral corruption which reigned in England : but this corrup- 
tion was nothing elle but the inclination of the Engliſh for 
Wickliff's opinions, or at Jeait a ſcruple to put people to 
death on account of religion, he moſt remarkable thing in 
England concerning the Lollards, is the trial and puniſhment 
of {ir John Oldcaſtle, otherwiſe. called lors Cobham, of whom 
J have ſpoken in the reign of Henry V. We muſt now pro- 
ceed to another 4 Ro namely, the conteils which England 
had with the court of Rome during the fifteenth century. 
Notwithſtanding all the complaints frequently carried to 
anglers the court of Rome Concerning her continual encroachments, 
popes. and the precautions taken by ſereral parliaments to ſereen 
themſelves from che ſame, the popes did not abate their pre- 
tenſions. The acts of parliament were to them but like 
thunders ioo t execution, which reached not their rights. 
Upon every occaſion they made no ſcruple to act contrary to 
the ſtatutes as if they had not been made, and aſſert their apo- 
ſtolic power, without troubli ing themſelves whether they 
prejudiced the king or his lubjects. J he parliament, willing 
to remedy the abutcs flowing trom the continual diſpenſation 
granted by the pope without heating the cauſe, paſſed, in 
1400, an act, „ That all perſons who purchaled or exccut- 
“% cd any bulls to be diſcharge d from the payment of tythes, 
e ſhould incur the penalties contained in the ſtatute of Pro- 
c viſors.” It was enacted by another ſtatute paſſed at the 
ſame time, “ That if any perſon ſhould procure a provifion 
« to be exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, he ſhould 
« incur the ſame penalties. Theſe acts being made. chief 
with a view to the monks, were not capable of producing the 
intended effect, becauſe the pope, by the ſulineſs of his apo- 
ſtolic authority, cxempted the monks from the obſervance of 
theſe parliamentary ſtatutes, The biſhops, whom this affair 
chiefly concerned, not daring to diſpute the power aſſumed 
by. the pope, it was the parjiament's buſineſs to defend their 
Cauſe as well as their own. To that purpoſe the ſtatutes upon 
this ſubject were revived, with an additional clauſe prohibit- 
ing the monks in POS to purchale or execute any ſuch 
exemptions, up on the penal ty compriſed in the flatute of 
| Preemunire, 
This ſtatute, which I have mentioned upon ſeveral occa- 
lions, Was a terrible fence againſt the court of Rome's uſurpa- 


tlons, 


Diſpute* be- 
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tions. Indeed it did not directly attack the pope, ſince the 
parliament had no juriſdiction over him : but as it hindered 
the Engliſh from-applying to the court of Rome for things 
contrary to the prerogatives of the crown and the laws of the 
realm, it abridged the pope of good part of the advantages 
which he pretended to reap from his apoſtolic power. It will 
perhaps be thought ſtrange that the popes ſhould be filent, 
when and long after this ſtatute was paſſed. But it is eaſy to 
diſcover the reaſon. The ſchiſm which began in 1378, and 
laſted till 1499, hindered them from ſtirring. The popes 
owned by England took care to give no offence in ſuch a junc- 
ture. It is true there was an interval of ſome years, during 


which Alexander V. and John XXIII. might have made 


ſome attempt againſt that law: but Alexander's pontificate 


was very ſhort, and John was employed in affairs, as he 
thought, of more importance. Martin V. conſidered not this 
affair with the fame indifference : in 1426, he writ a thun- 
dering letter to Chicheley archbiſhop of Canterbury, upbraid- 
ing him for his remiſſneſs, and enjoining him to exert his ut— 
moſt that this ſtatute might be repealed. Henry VI. who 
then reigned, not being above hve years old, the pope thought 
it a favourable juncture to compaſs his ends. It will not be 
perhaps unacceptable to inſert part of this letter, which ſhows 
the pope's ſentiments concerning the pretended privileges of 


his fee. 


MARTIN, fervant of the ſervants of God, to his reverend 
brother, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


leg crecting, and apo- 
ſtolical benediction. | 7 4. 


care: had you called to mind the obligations of your office, 
and how much you are bound to maintain the rights and 


dignity : had you, I fay, duly recollected theſe things, you 
lethargy and negligence. No, you would have done your 
ce duty long fince : you would have endeavoured to ſet right 
the miſled, and oppoſed with all you power thoſe who had 
to the church. Was the authority of your character beſtowed 
of ſeeking your own, and not the things which are Jeſus 


« Chriſt's? If this be your opinion, you greatly miſtake the 
BBT 6 infiructions 


ſacrilegiouſly invaded the privileges granted by our Saviour 


upon you only to enrich yourſelf, and give you opportunity 
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6 N AD you conſidered what a ſtrict account you muſt Martin V's 
give to almighty God for the flock committed to your letter to the 
1 archbiſhop 
of Canter- 
bury. 
honour of the Roman church, of whom you hold your Burnet's 
| Hiſt. Ref. 


| 4 : l tom. i. col , 
would never have ſuffered yourſelf to be ſeized with ſuch a p. 95. 
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£ inſtructions of our bleſicd Saviour, who, when he con. 
< mitted his ſheep to St. Peter's care, only commanded hin 
5 to feed them; neither received he this command till he had 
de given his maſter repeated aſſurances of his love. Is this 
*© then your manner of ſhowing your love to Chriſt ? Is this 
&« feeding and taking care of the flock ? Will ſuch conduct as 
& this diſcharge your duty to the holy ſee £ Alas, your flock 
c are running down a precipice before your eyes, and you 
are regardleſs of their danger, and make no attempt to lave 
&« them: you ſuffer them to feed in dangerous pattures with- 

** out warning them; and, which is horrible, you ſeem to put 
CE poiſon | in their mouths wich your own hands : you ſee the 
«© wolves ſcatter and tear them in pieces, and like a dumb dog 


„ vouchſafe not ſo much as to bark. You can behold the au- 


&. thority of our bleſſed Saviour and the holy ſee deſpiſed 
ee and trampled on, without dropping one word of reaion- 
ce ſtrance. One would have thought you might at leaſt have 
** whiſpered your diſlike, though you had been ſo very pru- 
& dent as not to have declared it publicly. Are you not 


«© ſenſible you muſt one day account to the utmoſt farthing 


* for all omiſſions and prevarications of this kind ? Do not 


„ you think, if any of your flock are loſt by your neg- 
„ Ject (and, alas! there aye a great many), their blood 


& will be required at, your hands: Conſider and tremble 
& what vengeance God denounces by his prophet Ezekiel: 
© Son of man, I have ſet thee a watchman unto the houſe of 
& Iſrael; if thou ſeeſt the ſword come, and doit not blow 
ce the trumpet, and any perſon is taken away, his blood will 
ce I require at thy hands. 


To ſee this beginnipg, would not one think the point in 
queſtion was ſome new hercty, tending to ſubvert the founda- 
tions of religion? At leaſt, one ſhould believe, the pope had 
the Wickliffites in view. But! it was not ſo: we ſhall ſce in 
the ſequel of the Jetter what the affair was ; namely, the 
ſtatute of Proemunire, which the archbiſhop had not cauſed 


to be repealed, the pope groundleſsly ſuppoſing, it was in 


that prelate's power to annul the laws of the realm. He con- 
tinucd i in this manner : ST 


« T leave it to your ſelf to conſider, what abominable 
cc violence has been committed upon your province. Pray 
< read that royal law, if there's any thing in it that is either 
« law or royal. For how can that be called a ſtatute, which 
ce repeals the laws of God and the church? Or how can it 


4” 
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«© deſerve the name of royal, when it deſtroys the antient 
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cuſtoms of the realm; and it is fo contrary to theſe words 
of ſcripture, 5 The king loveth judgment? Tell me then, 


reverend brother, whether you, who are a catholic biſhop, 


can think it reaſonable ſuch an act as this ſhould be in 
force in a chriſtian country ? 


c In the firſt place, under colour of this etecrable ſtatute, 


8 
* 


K 
* 


* 


dom of heaven 
intendency of theſe affairs had been intruſted with him, and 
not with St. Peter. 


the king of England graſps at the ſpiritual juriſdiction, 


and governs fo abſolutely in eceleſiaſtical matters, as if out 
ſaviour had appointed him his vicar. He makes laws for 
the church and clerzy. In ſhort, he makes ſo many pro- 
viſions about clerks, benefices, and the concerns of the 
hierarchy, that one would think „ the keys of the king- 
were put into his hands, and the ſuper- 


« Beſides theſe hideous uſurpations, he has enacted ſeveral 
penalties againſt the clergy. Such a rigor is the more un- 
juſtifiable, as the Engliſh government does not treat Turks 
and Jews with fo great ſeverity. People of all countries 
and perſuaſions have the liberty of coming into England. 
Only thoſe who have cures beſtowed upon them by Chriſt's 
vicar are excluded : Only thoſe, I ſay, are baniſhed, ſeized, 
impriſoned, {tripped of their fortuncs. If any eccleſiaſtical 


perſon, charged with the execution of the mandates and 
cenſures of the holy fee, happens to ſet foot on Engliſh. 
ground, and proceed | in the buſineſs of his commiſſion, he 


Is treated like an enemy, thrown out of the king's pro- 


' tection, and expoſed moreover to ſtill greater hardſhips. 


Was ever ſuch iniquity as this paſſed into a law? Pray 
conſider whether ſuch ſtatutes as theſe are for the honour 
of the kingdom; and whether it becomes you to be ſilent 


under all this outrage. Is this an inſtance of filial obe- 


dience? Is this the Engliſh people's way of ſhowing their 
regards to their mother church and holy fee ? Can that be 
called a catholick kingdom, where ſuch profane laws are 
practiſed; where application to Chriit's vicar is prohibited, 


where St. Peter's ſucceſſor is not allowed to execute our 


Saviour's commiſſion? Chriſt ſaid'to St. Peter, and in him 
to his ſucceſſors, * feed my ſheep.” But this ſtatute will 
not ſuffer him to feed them, but transfers that office upon 
the king, and pretends in ſeveral caſes to give him apo- 


ſtolical authority. Chriſt built his church upon St. Peter; 


“but this act of parliament hinders the effect of this diſpo- 


& ſition, not permitting St. Peter's ſee to proceed in the 


functions of government, or to make proviiions luitable to 


* 
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ce the neceſſities of the church. Our lord has ordered, that 
« whatever his high. prieſt “ Shall bind or looſe in earih, 
« ſhall be bound or  loofed: i in heaven: But this ſtatute Kg 
& rules the divine command: For if the immediate repre. 
5 ſentative of our Saviour thinks kt to delegate any prieſt to 
<« execute the power of the keys, contrary to the intent of the 
« ſtatute, he is refuſed admittance, forced out of the king. 
* dom, ſtript of his effects, and made liable to farther pe. 
„ nalties. If any diſcipline, if any apoſtolic cenſure, appcar 
c againſt this uſage, it is puniſhed as a capital offence. 
And what does your prudence think of all this? Is this 
ce a catholic ſtature? Can it be ſuffered without diſhonour ty 
% our Saviour, without a breach upon the laws of the goſpel, 
and the ruin of people's fouls? Why therefore did you 
C not Cry aloud ?? Why “ did you not lift up your voice 
« like a trumpet ? ſhow your people their tranſgreſſion, and 
the houſe of Jacob their ſins, that their blood may not be 
required at your hands?” If all perſons who have the 
„ cure of ſouls, are bound to this duty, how much more 


W Ao 


& are you, who have both the prieſts and people committed 


“ to your care by the holy ſee, by whoſe favour you enjoy 
< the privilege of primate and legate for the church of Eil. 
“ Jand, and have the honour of being ſucceſſor to that gb. 
4 rious martyr St. Thomas, who, to remove the oppretion 
of ſuch ſtatutes, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice him! elf for the 


£ intereſt of the church. 


“ Theſe things conſidered, you, who ought to ki e ſet up 
cc the church's ftandard, been moſt forward in the defence d 
<« religion, and animated your fellow biſhops to a noble con. 
c teſt, are the firſt that turn your back, and decline th: 
66 foreics. Thus, either by your great eee: or, 3 
4 js generally believed, by your downright prevarication, an 
« diſcourage thoſe who offer to make a ſtand, If thercto: 
“ the church complain of your conduct; if the Whole de 


„ 


laid to your charge, be not ſurprized, but troubled at the 


« imputation. Let this reproach ſerve to put you upon 1t- 
ce forming your conduct, and make you boldly perform the 
duties of your office; which, were you but inclined to 
< make the moſt of your power, would not be very difficult 
„ Exert therefore your character among the laity ; inform 
« their underſtandings in this point, and endeavour to It 
« claim them. Show them what a ſnare this ſtatute wil 
% prove, and how much guilt it will draw upon their con- 
« ſciences. Let your admonitions be preſſing and ſharp, and 


60 then 
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te then 00 The crooked will be made ftrait, and the rough 
« ways ſmooth.” | | 


After ſo ſevere 2 reprimand, the pope continues to tell the 
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archbiſhop, that he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to 


geal thus plainly with him. Then he charges him, upon pain 
of excommunication, to go immediately to the privy- council, 
and make what intereſt he could, for repealing the ſtatute 
of Prœmunire, to apply to both houſes of parliament for the 
{ame purpoſe, and let them know, that all thoſe who obe) 
that ſtatute were under excommunication. Moreover, he 
orders him to enjoin all the clergy to preach publickly, and 
every where, the ſame doctrine ; to take with him two grave 
perſons to atteſt his diligence, and to certity him of the re- 
{ult of the affair. | | 

If it be inquired what made Martin V. fo very angry with 
Chicheley, who was not concerned in the ftatute of Pree- 
munire, paſſed long before he was archbiſhop, and who had 
not the power. to procure a repeal, the reaſon is this. Chiche- 
ley had oppoſed to his utmoſt, the papal Exemptions. He 
had diſſuaded Henry V. from conſenting, that Henry Beau- 
fort his uncle ſhould be made cardinal, Legate a latere for 
life, and hold the biſhopric of VV incheſter in Commendam. 
Moreover, he had ſaid publicly, that all the pope's 
ings tended only to drain England continually, OW 

The archbiſhop willing to juſtify himſelf, did not do it to 
the pope's ſatisfaction. On the contrary, he drew upon him- 
ſelf a ſtill more thundering letter, and after that a third, di- 
rected to the two archbiſhops, wherein, to mortify Canter- 
bury, York is named firſt. Chicheley fearing the pope's 
threats, got ſome biſhops to write in his behalf, but nothin 
was capable of pacifying him. At length, he ſent him a 
ietter himſelf, telling him, he heard by common report, that 
his holineſs had proceeded to a ſentence againſt him, which 
had never happened to any archbiſhop of Canterbury ſince 
the days of St, Auguſtine. That however, he was not cer- 
tain of the thing, becauſe he was commanded by the king 
to bring all the inſtruments received from Rome, with the 
leals whole, and lodge them in the paper-office till the par- 


proceed- 


liament ſate. 3 

Mean while, Martin V. reſolving to puſh this affair, writ 
to the king and parliament in a more haughty ſtrain than had 
ever been uſed by any pope. He admoniſhes, or rather com- 


mands them to repeal the ſtatute of Prœmunire, otherwiſe 
he aſſures them they cannot be ſaved. 


Reaſons of 
the pope's 
conduct. 


Burnet's' 
Hiſt. Ref. 
2 1. D 11 


At 


Conjecture 
upon this 
matter. 


he was preſent himſelf. 


THE HTSTORY 
At laſt, the archbiſhop, ſeeing the pope thus obſtinate, and 


not daring any longer to diſobey him, went with ſeveral other 


biſhops to the houſe of commons, where he made a lone 
ſpeech, tending to perſuade the houſe to repeal the ſtatute, 
and put them in mind of the danger of an interdict upon the 
whole kingdom. But neither his arguments nor threats were 


capable of inducing the commons to repeal, or even explain 


the act. On the contrary, they addreſſed the king to take 
the archbiſhop into his protection, and to write to the pope 


in his behalf. 


Pope Martin's letter, and his extrarordinary endeavours for 


repealing the ſtatute of Prœmunire, afford matter for three 


remarks. The firſt is, this letter is a demonſtration, that 


the main of religion was then made to conſiſt in the poye'; 


prerogatives, and the clergy's immunities. Hence it allo ay. 


pears, how averſe Martin was to conſent to the leaſt dini. 


nution of his pretended rights, and conſequently to a refor- 
mation in the head and members of the church, demand! 
with ſo much earneſtneſs at the council of Conſtance, where 

'The fecond remark is, that at all times the popes, in their 
conteſts with the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom, have alway; 
had great advantages. Theſe advantages conſiſted, in that 


by the threats of excommunication and interdict, they puthe! 


matters ſo far, that there was need of great reſolution not to 


be over-awed, and loſe ground either by agreement or other 


wiſe. But if this reſolution was proof againſt all attempts, 
and the circumſtances of affairs were not favourable to the 


court of Rome, ſhe had the power to ſtop when ſhe plez{ed, 


in expectation of a better opportunity. They who had th: 
misfortune to contend with her, always reckoned it a great 


victory not to be vanquiſhed, being fatisfied if ſhe would but 
ſuffer them to live in peace. rs. 


„ 


The third remark, is a conjecture which I ſhall leave to 
the reader's judgment. Though Henry VI. was then but fie 
years old, and his minority ſeemed to countenance the popes 


deſign, it is certain, however, England had never been in a more 


proſperous condition. The Engliſh were quiet, and pleaſe 
with the government, and the victories of Crevant and Ver 
neuil had put their affairs in France upon a very good foot. 
On the other hand, the affairs of Charles VII. were in ſuc! 
diſorder, that there was no appearance of their being ew! 


reſtored; and therefore Martin V. could not but deem it 


proper time for him. Beſides, the king's two uncles We! 


o 
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not diſpoſed to ſuffer the prerogatives royal, and the people's 
rights, to be trampled upon, when their affairs were in fo 
flouriſhing a condition, It is therefore probable, that Mar- 
tin V. who was much more inclined to France than to Eng- 
land, made then all that ſtir, only to excite troubles in Eng- 
land, which would be of ſervice to king Charles, and give 
him time to breathe. If the archbiſhop had punctually 
obeyed him, and the clergy every where preached againſt the 
ſtatute of Prœmunire, purſuant to the pope's expreſs orders, 
the parliament would have been forced to ſupport their act, 
and puniſh the clergy's preſumption. Then the pope would 
have had a pretence to put the kingdom under an interdict, 
which would have greatly embroiled the affairs of the Engliſh 

in France. But Chicheley's prudence prevented the miſ- 
chief which might have ſprung from Martin's haughty pro- 
ceedings. In ſhort, Martin perceiving, he was ſupported 
neither by the king's counci], nor the clergy, nor the people, 
dropped the affair, not thinking proper to expoſe his autho- 
rity any farther. This conjecture is built upon Martin's con- 
tinual partiality to France, whether out of inclination, or be- 
cauſe, indeed, it was not for the intereſt of the court of Rome, 
that France ſhould be ſubject to England. N e 
Before I leave the Prœmunire, it will not be improper to 
obſerve, that this ſtatute had two principal clauſes. The firſt 
containing the ſtatute of Proviſors in the reign of Edward I. 
prohibits the procuring of Benefices from the court of Rome by 
way of proviſion, contrary to the rights of the crown or the 
patrons. The ſecond forbid to carry to the court of Rome, or 
elſewhere, cauſes belonging to the king's courts. The clergy 
complained that by theſe words, or elſewhere, the king's Judges 
pretended to deprive the eccleſiaſtical courts of numberleſs 
cauſes, which before they had the cognizance of. They main- 
tained, that theſe words, or elſewhere, inſerted in the act, 
had no relation to the eccleſiaſtical courts, but only to the fe- 
veral places where the pope might reſide. That nevertheleſs 
the judges underſtood them in the firſt ſenſe, and if there was 
in a proceſs the leuſt point belonging to the royal juriſdiction, 
took occaſion, from theſe two words, to remove it from the 
eccleſiaſtical court, as well as from the court of Rome. In 
1439, the convocation complained to the king of the ex- 
planation of theſe terms by the lay judges, pretending it was 
contrary to the intent of the law, for ſeveral reaſons alledged 
in their addreſs. For that time, the clergy had no anſwer, | 
or, if they had, it was not to thei; mind. But in the reign So 1 
| | Ok p. 2. m. 3. 
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of Edward IV. they obtained the king's charter, prohibiting 
his judges to meddle with criminal matters where the cleroy 
were concerned. I do not know whether Edward granted 
this charter out of policy, tO gain the clerg oy. 8 protection, or 
was convinced that the words, or elſewhere, were explaine] 

| contrary to the parliament's intention. 
Other con- Beſides the conteſts occaſioned by the ſtatute of Prœmu. 
teſts be. nire between England and the court of Rome, there were 4 
— others which J ſhall but juſt mention. In 1403, in the reizn 
aud pope, Of Henry IV. the parliament paſſed an act, forbidding x! 
perſons that ſhould have proviſion of any benefice, to pay ino 
the apoſtolic chamber more than was paid in old time. The 
penalty for offenders was, that they ſhould forfeit to the king 
the ſame ſum they paid the pope. The occaſion of thi 
ſtatute was a grievance introduced ſome time before by the 
court of Rome, which was, that no perſon ſhould have pro. 
viſion of any benefice that was void, till he had compound! 
with the apoſtolic chamber, as well for the firſt-fruits, as fi 
other leſſer ſervices in that court, and paid beforehand the 
ſum agreed upon. a 
But the greateſt diſpute between England and the popes 
was concerning the collation of the biſhopricks. Though the 
popes, when the firſt Anglo-Saxons were converted, had fent 
Italian or other foreign biſhops into England, it is cer- 
tain that towards the latter-end of the Saxon monarchy, the 
biſhops were choſen by the chapters. The ſame privilege 
was continued to them after the Norman conqueſt, and con- 
firmed by king John's charter. Mean while, the popes has 
ing gradually Grendel their authority, aſſumed the power of 
beftowing archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks, by way of pro- 
viſion, foinetimes on one, ſometimes on another pretence. 
This is what I have had frequent occaſion to remark. They 
would have at once eſtabliſhed this rule, that the diſpoſal of 
all the biſhopricks belonged to them by divine right; but 
meeting with obſtacies, bethought themſelves of another ex- 
pedient, and that was, to get poſſeſſion by degrees, in ordei 
_ afterwards to plead preſcription. Thus beins « content at kirk 
with maintaining, that on certain occaſions they had a power 
| to fill the vacant 7 "ih they afterwards framed theſe occ:110ns 
i whenever they pleaſed. In fhort, they multiplied them ße 
very faſt, that hardly was there a vacant biſhoprick but what 
they filled by way of proviſion. Time and favourable junc- 
tures confirming them in this prerogative, there was no poſi: 
bility to wreſt it from them. Thus the privilege of the 
chapters was entirely deſtroyed, = 
5 Arundel 
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Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying in 1412, the 
monks of St. Auguſtin choſe Henry Chicheley, biſhop of St. 
David's. But pope John XXIII. annulled the election, de- 
claring, that, for this turn, he had reſolved to diſpoſe of the 
archbiſhoprick by way of proviſion. However, to avoid diſ- 
putes, he made choice of the ſame Chicheley; preſerving 
thereby his pretended right, without detriment to the perſon 
dtlected. ä 
But Martin V. dealt not ſo gently with England. He was 
no ſooner ſeated in the Papal chair, than he boldly diſpoſed 
of all the vacant ſees, without any regard to the ptivilege of 
the chapters. In two years only he filled, by way of pro- 


| yifion, thirteen biſhopripricks in the province of Canterbury. 


It was not only with reſpect to the ſecs, that England had 
- cauſe to complain of the pope ; he diſpoſed likewiſe of all the 
other benefices of the kingdom, without troubling himſelf 
about the right of the patrons, or the inſtruction of the people. 
The beſt preferments were generally conferred upon foreign- 
ers, who underſtood not a word of Engliſh, or reſided not 
in England, and ſometimes even upon children. For inſtance, 
he made Proſper Colona, his nephew, who was but fourteen 
years old, archdeacon of Canterbury, Henry V. a high- 
ſpirited prince, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to complain both 
of theſe, and other grievances. But Martin V. delayed his 
anſwer ſo long, that the ambaſſadors told him, the king their 
maſter, purely out of reſpect to the holy ſee, had proceeded 
by way of requeſt, to which he was not obliged ; but for the 
future he would uſe his prerogative: 'I hat accordingly they had 
inſtructions to make a ſolemn proicſtation before himſelf and 
the conclave, if his holineſs would not give them immediate 
ſatisfaction. I know not what aniwer the pope returned; but 
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not long after, Martin having tranſlated the biſhop of Lincoln 


to the ſee of York, by way of proviſion, the chapter refuſed 
to admit him, and the pope was forced to revoke his bull. 

In 1428, the univerſity of Oxford complained, that church- 
preferments were beſtowed without any regard to learning or 
merit: That the colleges were thereby become empty, be- 
cauſe there was no need of ſtudy or learning, to be qualified 
for a benefice. Whereupon the convocation, to whom this 
complaint was addreſſed, paſſed a canon. That none but 
graduates in the univerſities ſhould be capable of benefices. 
But this was a weak fence againſt the panal power. 


See Spelman 
Conc. t. ii. 


p. 675-677. 


Mm while, though the court of Rome made the apo- 
ſtolick authority ſound very high, the popes now and then 


met 


| 
| 
| 


N 
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Councils. 


Spelman 


Conc. t. ii. 


p- 662, 


672, 712. 
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met with mortifications. For example, in the reign «f 
Henry IV. the parliament ordered, that the Peter - pence 
ſhould be depoſited in the king's hands till the ſchiſm was 
cloſed, 

In the reign of Henry V. the alien prioties were ſuppreſſed 
without aſking the pope's conſent. 

Under Henry VI. Pop e Nicholas V. demanding an extra- 
ordinary ſubſidy of the 9 of England, for the occaſion 
of the holy ſee, the king forbid the clergy to grant it. 

The like demand, made ſome years after by Vicentini, a 
nuntio, was ſharply denied by the clergy. The papal power, 
formerly ſo dreadful to the whole church, and particularly to 
England, began to be leſs feared. The ſchilms did the pope 


irreparable damage. 


During the whole XVth century, it oy not appear that 


any national councils were held in England, but only convo- | 


cations of the clergy, in the two eccleſiaſtical provinces of 
Canterbury and York. The condemnation of the Lollards 
was almoſt the ſole buſineſs of theſe convocations. As for 

national ſynods, they were become uſeleſs, ſince the pope; 


had engrofled the cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical affairs. Be- 
ſides, the leaſt appeal to the pope was ſufficient to annul all 


the canons of a council. On the other hand, the popes had 


ſo managed, that no national ſynods could be held without 
their licence. Now, as in theſe ſynods there was but too 
frequent occaſion to inquire into the extent of the Pa pal au- 
thority, they were grown ſo odious to the court of 3 
that the uſe of them was inſenſibly laid aſide. At this day, 
in the ſtates which have not yet received the reformation, na- 


tional councils are no more talked of, or at leaſt, fo very 
rarely, that it is plain the popes allow them with e 


and very great difficulties. Of this we have in France a late 
remarkable inſtance in the tranſactions concerning the famous 
conſtitution Unigenitus of Clement XI, King Lewis XIV. 
though powerful and formidable, could never obtain the pope's 
leave to call a national council, except on ſuch terms as ren- 
dered the thing impracticable, though that monarch's ſole aim 
was to caule the conſtitution to be approved. 

The article of the eminent men, who flouriſhed in the 
2 of England during this century, will not long detain 


Indeed, there were cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, and 


* clergymen, very famous, but it was neither for their 
iety nor learning. Their poſts at court, their embaſſies, 
intrigues of the cabinet, and ſhare in the revolutions in the 
cours 
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court and kingdom, were the only things by which they were 
diſtinguiſned. Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was one of the beſt. For which reaſon he obtained not the 
honour of the Cardinalate, laviſhly beſtowed upon Henry 
Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, upon Kemp, Bourchier, 
Morton, who were lefs worthy of it than he, if true merit 
had been regarded. But Chicheley wante! one indiſpenſable 
quality of a cardinal, namely, to be enti rely devoted to the 
holy ſee 3. 

If Pers were any learned men beſides. they were io with 
reſpect to the time they lived in, when tiue learning was not 
much in vogue. And therefore it would be ve: ry needleſs to 
ſpeak of each in particular, fince their fame hardly out-lived 
them. Some were noted for their great animoſity againſt the 
Lollards, and amongſt the reſt, Arundel archb! thop of Can- 
terbury. That prelate. in his funeral ſermon for Ann of 
Luxemburgh, Richard the Second's queen, highly commends 
her for ſpending her time in reading the holy {criptures in the 
vulgar tongue: And yet, ſome years after, in the reign of 
Henry IV. he condemned in convocation the tranſlations of 
the bible, as very pernicious b. 


called Froiſſart's continuators. They 
give a faithful and complete account 
of the affairs of England, as. far as 
they are intcrmixed with, or have any 


a In 1439, he ordained, That vi- 
carages ſhould not be endowed with a 
leis ſum than twelve marks a year, 
Spelman Conc, tom, Il, p. 688. 


b As there was a ſcarcity of perſons 
eminent in other parts of learning in 
this rude and illiterate-century, fo was 
there iikewile of hiſtorians. The moſt 
noted were: 

Sir John Froiſſart, who wrote a ge- 
neral hiſtory of the affairs of France, 
Spain, &c. but chiefly of England. He 
was a Frenchm an born, but was brought 
up in his youth in the court of Edward 
III. and familiarly converſant in that 
of Richard II. He wrote in his own 
tongue, which was then the court lan- 
guage of England. In the Engliſh 

edition, publiſhed by Sir John Bour- 
chier, at the command of Henry VIII. 
the miſtakes that had crept into the 
French copies are corrected, His ac: 
count of matters ſcems to be plain and 
honeſt; and perhaps none gives a better 
of the affairs of Edward Ht. and Ri- 

chard II. Rapin has made good uſe 
of bim. 

Enguerrand de Monſtrelct, and Philip 
de Commines, may not improperiy_ be 


Vor. V. 


thoſe times. 


Both the 


relation to thole of France, Burgundy, 
&c. 

Thomas Walfingha 

monk of St. Albans. His [Hiſtoria 
Brevis ſor ſhort biftory ] be gins at the 
concluſion of Heny ul 3 reign, where 
Matthew Paris ended his. The account 
he gives is well -enough ; and we are 
indebted to hin for many things not 
taken notice of by any other writer of 
His Ypodigma Neuſtriæ 
(as he calls it) gives an account of Nor- 
mandy, from the time it came firſt in- 
to the hands of Rello and his Danes, 
down to the fixth year of Henry V. 
wherein the readers v Ul find many oc» 
currences not elſewhere to be met with, 

ſe Wo: EKS Were pub blithed by 
Arb 30p- Parker, in 1574, and re- 
printed at Franefort in 85. 

Jo! 1 H. arding comes next, a northern 
Engliſhman, 5 an eee ec enemy 
to the Scots. He collected Whatèever 

t t tend to the P! oot of the ze antien 10 


mig! 

vallal 232 of Scotland to the erown of 
ng! JA 
CC England z 


m, a Benedictine 
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England; and hearing of an old record 
in that kingdom which put the matter 
paſt diſpute, he went in diſguiſe, with 
much ado brought it away, and ſhew- 
ed it to Henry V, Henry VI. and Ed- 


ward IV. To the laſt of theſe he de- 
dicated his two books of Chronicles in 


Engliſh Rhime. Printed at London, 
1543. 
William Caxton was a menial ſer- 


vant for thirty years together to Mar- 
garet ducheſs of Burgundy, (ſiſter to 


Edward IV.) in Flanders, Finding, as 
he ſays, after his return to England, an 


WH, 
\ — — 5 
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imperfect hiſtory, he continued it in 
Engliſh, under the Latin title of Frue- 
tus Temporum. It begins with the 
firſt inhabiting of this ifland, and eng; 
(the laſt year of Edward IV.) 1483. 
Folio, printed 1515. 

John Roſe, or Rous, travelled ever 
the greateſt part of England, and hay. 
ing made large collections out of the 
libraries where he came, he writ the 
Hiſtory of our Kings, which was pub. 
liſhed in 1716, by T. Hearne, from a 
MS. in the Cottonian Library, Be 
died 1491. 
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APPENDIX 1” 


TO THE 


FIVE FIRST VOLUMES. 


| Ye Yeo Wont de.. f E- A e. G .. 


DISSERTATION I. 


Concerning ICCIUS PORTUS in Czsar's 


Commentaries. 


F all the points of the Britiſh hiſtory, there is none 
that ſcems to be of leſs conſequence, and yet that has 
occaſioned more controverſy and exerciſed the pens of learned 
men, than that which I propoſe at preſent to examine, name- 
ly, what was the port were Cæſar took ſhipping when he 
paſſed over into Britain, and what is the exact fituation of 
the place, which in his writings he calls Iccius Portus. 
Concerning this minute piece of hiſtory there are above 
twenty different writers and no leſs than twelve opinions of 


learned men that are directly oppoſite to each other, and ſome 


of theſe ſo puzzling and difficult, that the learned Hutterus de- 
clares he cannot fix upon the true account. Even Cellarius, 
the moſt judicious geographer among the moderns, confeſſes 


| himſelf unable to decide the controverſy. I thall not here 
undertake to examine the ſeveral opinions of thoſe many wri- 


ters, but, to avoid prolixity, ſhall only take notice of ſuch as 


| ſeem to be moſt rational, and ſubmit my remarks to the 


reader's judgment, The iſt I ſhall mention is Adrian Va- 
leſius, who ſaith Cæſar ſet out from Eſtaples, a port at the 


mouth of the river Quantia, 2d, Malbranche, in his Notitia 


Morinorum, places this haven ſomewhere between Calais and 
- dandgate, but does not fix the place. 3d, Abraham Or- 
telius, a geographer of note, is wavering and uncertain, 
but ſeems inclined to believe it was Calais, and in this he is 
followed by Hadrian Junius in his Animadverſiones. But to 


this it is replied by a ſkilful antiquary, cited by Camden, that Camden 
Calais is no very ancient town, and was no more than a tmall Rant. 
village, *till it was walled about by Philip earl of Boulogne, p. 348. 


not many years before the Engliſh became maſters. of it, 


Ith, James Chiflet fancies there were but two ports of that 
name, the firſt at Mardyke near Graveline, the other at Sithin, 


ON. A EX. 

nov called St. Omar, 

2 Theſe diflertations were commu- breaking in upon the reign of Henry 
1 _ 4 a _ 5 * i ; . — 6 4 1 x F * 
3 the tranſlator by De la Motte, VIII. which will be the iuhject of the 
Late rector of Kettering in Nocthamp= next volume; 
konſbire, and interted here to avoid 
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Our learned antiquary Somner, who embraced the opinion 
of Ciuverius, has written a curious diſſertation againſt thi 
conjecture of Chiflet, and entirely deſtroys it, by ſhewing 
that St. Omar, where he would fix Iccius Portus, was in th; 
country of the Attrebates, or the diſtrict of Arras; where 
tis certain from Cæſar, that Iccius was in the territory of the 
Morini, now called the Seigneurerie of Boulogne. But the 
two opinions that carry the greateſt air of probability, ani 
ſeem to bid the faireſt for the truth, are thoſe of Cluveriy 
and Camden. The firſt of theſe, who is followed by Joſe 
Scaliger, Veiſerus, Bergerius and Samſon, aſſerts that Icciu 
Portus was the town of Gefloriacum, which has ſince beg 


called Boulogne, and to prove this he brings the teſtimonis 


of Pliny, Suetonius, Florus, Mela, and Olympiodorus, wh 
all agree, this was the moſt convenient and almolt the only por 
on the coaſt of the Morini. To confirm this, 'tis added, thx 
all the great military roads directly tend to that ſtation. By 
to this it is anſwered, Iſt, that Geſſoriacum was not the onh 
port upon that coaſt, for Cæſar himſelf ſpeaks of two belide, 


which he calls the Portus inferior and ſuperior. But 2d, 


as to the proof drawn from the military ways, it is replied 
that this will not bear any great ſtreſs, ſince thoſe roads wert 
not made at the time of Cæſar's expedition, but finiſhed ai 
compleated by Auguſtus, for the conveniency of thoſe tha 


travelled from Gaul into Britain. zdly, Cæſar himſelf (az 
expreſly, that he took the ſhorteſt courte, and ſailed from ti 
neareft place to the Britiſh coaſt; now 'tis certain there are tw 
places nearer England than Boulogne, Witſand and Blackneſ 
Athly, What I lay much ſtreſs upon is, the ſilence of all tha 
have written of this paſſage of Czler into Britain. For can 
be conceived that neither Strabo nor Ptolemy, nor Cæſar him 
felf, who twice names the place that he failed from; that na 
one of theſe, I ſay, ſhould make the leaſt mention of Gell-B 
riacum, but all agree in the name of Iccius Portus. I ſhi 
add but two obſervations more, which I think have not jag 
been made upon this ſubject, The 1ſt is, that according u 
the hypotheſis of Cluverius, this place in proceſs of time mui 
have had no leſs than three different names, Iccius Por 
Geſloriacum and Boulogne. That Geſſoriacum loft its nan 
and was called Boulogne, about the time of Conſtantine, i 
what is agreed upon by the Icarned. But that it had m 
changed its name in the time of the emperor Claudius, wit ; 
lived about cizhty-four years after Julius Cæſar, we are allure 
from“ Suctonius, who ſaith, that emperor ſet out from Gel 
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riacum for his expedition to Britain. I conceive therefore 
that thoſe writers who {ide with Cluverius to prove their point, 
ſhould ſhow the time when this port loſt the name of Iccius, 
and came to be called Geſſoriacum; a matter, I dare ſay, 
they will find very difficult to perform, As to what Clu- 
yerius ſaith, that it is probable Claudius choſe to ſail to Eri- 
tain from the ſame port Cæſar had done before, this is a bare 
preſumption, and by no means concluſive, ſince 'tis poſſible 


from Cæſar's time the port of Boulogne may have been 


made more uſeſul and convenient for a numerous fleet. My 
other remark is, that the crowd of authors produced by Clu- 
verius and other writers to ſhew the antiquity and commo- 
diouſneſs of Geſſoriacum, ſeems to make againſt themſclves, 
and to deſtroy their own bypotheſis, ſince it cannot be ima- 
gined that among thoſe many writers that ſpeak ſo honourably 
of that place, not one of them ſhould ſay nor even fo much 
as hint, that it was formerly called Iccius Portus, and was 
the place whence Cæſar ſailed into Britain, which would 
have added honour and credit to the place. 

Theſe proofs, I conceive, are ſufficient to deſtroy Cluverius's 
conjecture, and to make one incline to the opinion of Cam- 


den, who fixes Iccius Portus at a place upon that coaſt now 


called Witſand, For 11t, it was nearer Britain than Boulogne, 


and by. conſequence better anſwers the defcription that Celar 


himſelf gives of his expedition, namely, that he took the 
ſhorteſt paſſage between the Morini and the Britiſh coaſt. 


2dly, There are not wanting military ways leading from 
Boulogne to Witſand. But ſince *tis likely that thoſe roads 


are of a later date than Cæſar's invaſion, I ſhall lay no ſtreſs 
on that argument here. Zily, Camden produces two reaſons, 
that ſeem to carry much weight along with them, to ſhew 
that this was the uſual and common pailaze _ Gaul to 


Britain. The 1ft, from ſome grounds in Keat called copper- 


lands, which the lord held of the crown by the tenure of hold - 
ing up the king's head, when he croiled the fea from Dover 
to Witſand. 2dly, That when Lewis the younger, king 


of France came over in pilgrimage to viſit the tomb of 


Thomas of Canterbury, he be, roed of that ſzint, by way of 
humble interceſſion, that no paſſenger might be loft and ſhip- 


Wrecked | in failins Y from Witſa: nd to Day er; 3. 48 WM no nould ſay : 


that at that time this was the uſual paſſage to and fro. Neither 
in truth, adds he, is the narrow ſea any where elſe more 
ſtreightened, De Thielle, a learned man in Germany (bo 


has lately publiſned ſome diſſertations upon ſeveral parts of 


the Britiſh hiſtory, and among the reſt upon theſe paſſages of 


Sx | Caiar 
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Czſar into Britain,) takes up Camden here, charges him with 
a great miſtake in aſſiguing to Lewis IX. this fact, that really 
belongs to Lewis VII. who was the perſon, that came to vi- 
ſit the ſhrine of Becket at Canterbury.“ The relation of 
“ Camden (faith he) is true, if he had not miſtaken Lewis 
& IX. for Lewis VII. and aſcribed to the great grandſon, 
5 that which happened to the great grandfather ©,” I 
was ſurprized a writer of Mr. Camden's exactneſs ſhould 


be guilty of ſuch a miſtake, and conſulted his Britannia, 


I don't know what edition de Thielle made uſe of, but 
in mine which is about one hundred and twenty-three 
years old, the matter ſtands right and exact; there is not 
one word of St. Lewis, but Lewis the VII. or younger 1s ex- 
preſly mentioned, as the prince that made that pilgrimage, 
and put up his petition to the ſaint, I he learned Du Cange, 
who embraced Camden's opinion, carries the point ſtill 
higher. He faith the port of Witſand was fo remarkable 
for being the uſual paſtaze between Britain and Gaul, that 
though it was ſituated in this laſt country, yet it was called 
Fortus Britannicus. He farther quotes an Arabian writer in 


the fouitee th century, who ſaith, it was uſual to ſail for Bri- 


tain from the town of * Witſand. And in the preceding cen- 
tury Gulielmus Gemeticenſis, a wr.ter of note, ſpeaking of 


the return of Alfred, brother to St. Edward, from France into 


England, faith he went to the port of * Wirſand and thence 
failed to Dover. Guliclmus Pictavienſis, who was chaplain 
to William I. came with him into England, and has written 
the life and actions of that conqueror, "ſpeaking of this ſame 
voyage of Alf:ed into England expreſly faith, “ he came to 
$ Dover, having taken ſhip it. Iccius “ Portus. If theſe 
words do not come to a full prot. of Camden's Hypotheli 


they will at leait ferve to ſhew what were the opinions of 


learned men at that time, If this point be once fairly ſettleq, 

it will give light to ſome paſſages in Cæſar's Commentarics, 
and will clear up what he means by the Portus ſuperior and 
inferior, which muſt be Boulogne and Calais; between which 
is ſituated the port of W itſand, which 'tis likely had its name, 
not from the word Itius, as Camden by a very far- fetched ety- 
mology ſeems to infinuate, but from what the poet calls Can- 
dentia li:ora, from the brightneſs of the coaſt, and the white- 


e Illuſtr. Controvers. pag. 6. 


d Ex hic urbe Vadiſant conſcenduntur naves adeuntes Inſulam Angliam. 
—Ald ifi, 
* Portum Witſant petiit, & bac transfretans 8 venit. 


f Doroberniam venit Alvredus tranſvectus ex iortu Icio, 
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neſs of the ſand. Since the writing of this, I find the biſhop 
of London has publiſhed a diſſertation upon this ſubject, pre- 
fixed to thoſe of Somner and Du Cange. But as it is very 
ſcarce, and I could not get a ſight of it, I fear this piece of 
mine ay be very defective for want of it. | 

As there is ſuch diverſity of opinions concerning the paſſage 
of Cæſar into Britain, ſo the writers have been much divided 
about the reaſon and motive that induced him to that invaſion. 
Some haye imputed it to revenge; others to covetouſneſs and 


the love of riches, and others, laſtly, to ambition, and defire 


of glory. The 1ſt of theſe reaſons is given by Czfar him- 
ſelf, who faith ®, <* he was aſſured that the Britons ſent ſuc- 
« cours to the Gauls in almoſt all their wars againſt the Ro- 
« mans,” for which he deſigned to puniſh them, and to hin- 
der them for the future from oppoſing the Roman arms and 
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aſſiſting their enemies, duetonius gives an odd account of cap. 47. 


the deſign of Cæſar's expedition into Britain. He faith, it was 
in hopes of getting Britiſh pearls, which he was very fond of, 


and uſed to compare their weight by poiſing them in his 


hand. Several writers have ſpoken of theſe Britiſh precious 
ſtones. Marbodæus, a French poet in the eleventh century, 
mentions them with great encomium in theſe words, 


Gignit & inſignes antiqua Britannia Gemmas, 


But this is rather to be taken for a poetical flight than as real 


matter of fact. For Tacitus, in his deſcription of Britain, 


ſpeaks far otherwiſe of them. He faith, “ the Britons have 
e ſome pearls upon their coaſt, but they were not of much 
value, being of a browniſh and livid colour, which fome 
impute to the want of art in gathering the oyſters, and the 
not tearing them alive from the rocks, as they did about 
the Red ſea; whereas the Britons had only ſuch as were by 


defect to lie in the pearl itſelf, than in the want of {kill in 
the fiſhermen, or of covetouſneſs in the traders.” Another 
Latin writer and a great ſearcher into Nature, Pliny the el- 
der, ſpeaks very flizhtingly of them. He * faith, they were 
ſmall and of a bad colour, but that nevertheleſs Cæſar had made 
| a breaſt-plate of them which he conſecrated to Venus, with 
an inſcription implying that they were Britiſh pearls. But he 
thet conſiders the genius, temper and character of Cæſar, 
will, I believe, incline to the opinion of Dio, who writes 
that ambition and the deſire of adding diſtant and unknown 


s Czlar, Bell. Gall. lib. 4. cap. 20. h Plin, hiſt, nat, lib. 9. e. 35. 
| coun- 


the tide caſt upon the ſhore. But he rather believes the 
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countries to the Roman dominions were the main motiyes of 
this expedition. 5 N 

Whatever was the deſign of Cæſar, he had ſome ſucceſs in 
his firſt paſſage, but in the fecond a ſudden and unexpected 
accident for want of a little knowledge of nature, had like to 
have baMed the whole project, and put an end at once to the 
Roman glory and the conqueſts of Cæſar; as he himſelf re. 
lates it. The moon, it ſeems, was then in the full, when that 
planet occaſions greater ebbs and floods in the ocean. Thi; 
was what the Romans (who were only uſed to fail on the Me- 
diterranean, which has not any ſet and regular tides) were 
not acquainted with; fo when they ſaw the fea ebbing and 
retiring from their ſhips, which they took to be a ftratagem 
of their enemies, they gave themſelves up for loſt, and were 
ſo frighted and confounded, that ſcarce the courage and con- 
duct of Cæſar could prevent their overthrow. So uſeful is 
the knowledge of nature in carrying on the greateſt enter- 
prizes. T'was the want of this, the ſurprize of an eclipſe, 
and the ignorance of its cauſe, that amazed and terrified Ni- 
cias the Athenian, cut off his retreat from Sicily, betrayed. 
him and his army into the hands of their enemies, and 
proved a fatal ſtroke to Athens, and the utter ruin of that 
once noble ſtate. Thus in the holy wars carried on in Egypt, 
a numerous army of the braveſt men in i Chriſtendom, tor 
want of knowing what every Egyptian might have told them, 
the courle and time of the overflowing of the Nile, were led 
up to the neck in that river, and forced to yield to their ene- 
mies without ſtriking a ſtroke. This, faith a fine * writer, 
was occaſioned by the ſtupidity of the! cardinal who com- 


i The famous Chriſtopher Columbus, 1 This cardinal was Albano dhe 
in his diſcovery of America, made a wiſe pope's legate, who in the year 12:0 


and prudent uſe of his knowledge of na- 
ture. For being diſtreſſed tor want of wa- 
ter and proviſions, he came to the coaſt 
of Jamaica, and begged relief of the na- 
tives, which they 1cfuſed to give him: 
upon which he threatened them with 
God's anger and a-plague, and as a proof 
of whit he ſaid, he told them that ſuch 
2 day there would be a total eclipſe of 
the iun, and an-univerial darkneis on 
the earth. This they fighted- and 
laughed at at firſt; But when they found 
it happened juſt as he had foretold it, 
they came and begged his pardon, and 
aftoracd him all the 1cticlhments he dee 
11104. 

k Sprat's hiſt, of the Roy. Sec. 


againſt the advice of all the general, 
marched the chriſtian army between the 
branches of the river Nile, Which oe: 
flowing, they found themſelves coop 
up in an ifland without any hopes d 
ſubſiſting there, or eſcaping out of It 
This fad diſaſter was ſoon followes. of 
hunger and want of provificns. So tis 
army, ready to ſtarve, was forced 0 
make a truce with the infidels for eight 
CAT, and ein order to purchaſe bread! 
ſubfiſt withal, © the chriſtians vere e. 
bliged to abandon the new cerqueſt d 
Damietta, and to celiver all the fas 
and priſeners that were at Ptvcma!s al 
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manded them If he had been leſs ſkilful in the ſchoolman, 
and more in nature, that dreadful diſe ter had never hap- 
ned. | 
But to return to Cæſar. Had he been foiled in his attempt, 
and himſelf and army entirely deſtroyed, tis hard to ſay which 
would have been the greateſt ſufferers, the Romans or the 
Britons, fince 'twas this invaſion that firſt brought arts and 


ſciences into this nation, and began to ſoften and poliſh that 


wild and ſavage people. What was thus happily begun by 
Cæſar, was carried on and completed by Julius Agricola in his 


Britiſh expedition. That excellent man, in order to ſoften 
the fierce and warlike temper of the people, uſed the ſubdued 


- provinces with all clemency and kindaeſs, exhorted them to 
leave their wild manner of living, to build regular houſes, and 
to erect temples and places of judicature; and by encouraging 
the diligent, and reproving the ſlothful, he brought them to 
4 more civilized life, and gave them a reliſh for arts and 
ſciences. The ſons of their princes and nobles he took care 
to train up and educate after the Roman manner, ard to in- 
ſtruct them in the liberal arts; and by commending their ſtudies 
and genius's, and preferring them to thoſe of the Gauls, he 


fired them with a noble emulation to exceed their neighbours, - 


and thus by degrees engaged them that ſcorned to learn the 


Latin tongue before, to attempt to imitate and attain to the 


Roman eloquence. 
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DISSERTATION: IL 
Of the Native Place of ConsTANTINE the 
Great. 


T is a juſt obſervation of the Latin poet, that the love of 
our native foil carries ſuch charms and pleaſures along 


with it, that it is impoſſible ever to forget it *. The Ro: 


man orator enjoins this national love as an indiſpenſable 
duty, and carries it to ſuch a height as deſerving a place next 
to our love and devotion to the gods: The gods (faith he) 
do juſtly claim our firit offices; the next belong to the 
< place that gave us breath: and when theſe ends are ſerved, 
« the laſt duties are then due to ourſelves ®.” But though 
this love of our country 1s fo ſtrongly riveted in our natures, 
and withal is fo praiſe worthy and commendable, yet when 
it is ſtretched too far, it may be carried to a blameable excel, 
and degenerate into vanity, forgerics, and lies. When this 
national ſpirit ſtrongly potleſles an hiſtorian, it will ſtrangely 
byais and pervert him, will make him ſtick at nothing that 


tends to the honour of his country, will ſet him upon defend- 


ing and maintaining old errors and fables, and ſpreading and 
inventing new ones. There ever were, and ever will be par 

tial writers and zealous men, who make no ſcruple to trump 
up falſe records and fabulous ſtories, and think it a merit to 
lie for the honour of their country. Of the force of this na- 
tional byaſs, there is not perhaps a greater inſtance in hiſtory 
than that which I propoſe at oretent to examine, namely, 
the native place of Conſtantine. To have given birth to ſo 
great a prince, who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt Chriſtian em- 


peror ©, has been thought ſo honourable to a nation, that 
moſt 


2 Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunctos | 
Detinct, immemores nec finit eſſe ſui. Ovid. 
b Prima noſtra diis, ſecunda patriæ was baptized by Fabian biſnop of Rome, 


notre, tertia demum nobis debentur, whs ſome time atter, a he came tO re» 
Jul. te Office ceive the communion, denied him en- 

c I ſay ſuppoſed, becauſe there is trance into the church, in he nad gone 
one dou bt about ie: For Euicbius penance for tome crimes that were laid 
and St, Jerom reckon Philip the firſt to his charge, Some learn 00 men 
Chiiſtian en peror. The former of have denied the truth of this tact, 48 


theic vwiiters expicly arms that he not being likely that his Wee en ihe 
zects 
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moſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians for about ſix hundred years 
have claimed that prince as their countryman, and have aſ- 


ſerted that he was born in Britain. How juſtly grounded their 


aſſertions are, will, I hope, appear in the ſequel of theſe papers. 

But to obſerve ſome method, and to ſet this matter in as clear 
a light as I can, I ſhall impartially examine the ſeveral opi- 
nions of the writers concerning this great prince. The firſt 
] ſhall mention is that of Nicephorus Calixtus, who relates 
that Conſtantine was born at Drepanum in Bythinia. But as 
he is a writer of ſlender credit and very carcle{s, it is probable 


he miſtook a paſſage in Procopius, who faith that prince had 


his nurſing or breeding at Drepanum ; and fo took that for 


the place of his birth, which was only that of his education, 


Fecondly, the famous Meurſius affirms that France was the Thiele 11- 
luſtres | 


country that gave birth to Conſtantine. But as his conjec- 
ture is grounded upon a place in the writings of Conſtantine 
Porphyrogenitus, which I ſhall have occaſion to conſider pre- 


ſently, I ſhall ſay no more of it in this place. The third 


opinion is that of Livincius, who fixes this prince's birth at 
Tharſus: but this is likewiſe founded on a miſtake or falſe 


reading of Tharſus inſtead of Naiſſus, in the famous paſſage 
of Julius Firmicus Maternus, which I ſhall alſo examine in 
the ſequel ; for it appears by two MSS. of that writer produced 1 


by Camden, that Naiſſus, and not Tharſus, is the true reading 
in that place. The fourth opinion, and which has the greateſt 
yogue is, that he was born in Britain : this has been atteſted 
by the hiſtorians for about ſix hundred years, particularly by 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Malmſbury, Johannes of 
Saliſbury, and Geofirey of Monmouth, Fitz-Stephens, Ne- 
cham the poet, Camden, Uſher, Stillingfleet, Fuller, and 
Collier. : ey 

But though all theſe writers agree in making him a native of 
Britain, yet are they divided as to the particular place that gave 
him birth; and as feveral cities contended for the honour of 
Homer's nativity, ſo no leſs than three towns in England put 


of 
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in their claim for the birth of Conſtantine. Firſt, the Engliſh L' Enfant 


ambaſſadors at the council of Conſtance, when they were ſol- _ Cone, 


liciting that aſſembly that Britain ſhould be declared a nation 


jets would have ſuffered him to reign. his empreſs (which St, Jerom ſaith 
To which it is replied, that his con- were extant in his time) ſeem to give 


verſion was ſecret, and only known to great probability to the account, Laſt- 


the biſhop and a few Chriſtians ; be- ly, it muſt be owned, the authority of 
ſides, the favours he ſhowed to that re- two ſuch writers as Euſebius and St. Je- 
ligion, the many good laws and regu- rom muſt needs carry very great weight 
lations he made in the empire, and the along with it. 

letters which Origen wrote to him and 
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as well as France, and as ſuch have a vote in the council, 
and not be flung into Germany, as they were before, among 
other arguments to ſuppart their claim, one 1s, that the em- 
peror Conſtantine. was born at York in Britain. Secondly, 
Fitz Stephens, an ancient writer, who lived in the time ot 
Henry II. and was chaplain and attendant to Thomas Becket, 
in his Deſcription of London, aſſigns the honour of this prince's 
birth to that metropolis. "Thirdly and laſtly, Fuller quotes 
Camden as affirming that he was a native of Colcheſter in 
Eſſex: but his quotation is wrong; all that this antiquary ſaith, 
is that the inhabitants affirm that Helena, the mother of Con 
ſtantine, was born there, and then quotes a tetraſtic of Necham, 
in which that poet aſſerts that bright ſtar e, meaning Conſtan- 
tine, firſt appeared in Britain. Which of theſe three towns 
have the beſt title to this honour, I will not pretend to 
decide. But I believe, upon a fair and impartial hearing, 
their claim will appear. to, be equa}, and that neither of 
them has any juſt title to the birth of that monarch. 

But to proceed; of all the writers I have named above, 
that maintain the Britiſh nativity of Conſtantine, ſhall chief. 
ly confine myſelf to Camden, becaule he has treated expreſly 


of this matter, has waded into the diſpute” deeper than any 


other writer, and entered the liſts. with a formidable adver- 


ſary, the great Lipſius of Louvain. And firſt it muſt be con- 


fefled Camden has ſomewhat raſhly and unwarily. declared, 
that all the writers that have ſpoken of the birth of this prince 
(excepting two indifferent Greek writers, Nicephorus and 


d Thiele ſaith they claimed the pre- four other kingdoms bordering upon 
cedency before thoſe of Caſtile and England . but the moſt extraordinary 
France, but this is a miſtake. They argument of all was, that France made 
gave ſome pretty odd reaſons to 2 uſe of but one language, whereas Eng- 
their pretenſions, as that the Engliſn land has no leſs than five or fix, the 
bad no lefs than eight Kingdoms, Eng- Engliſh, the Scotch, the Welſh, th 
land, Scotland, Wales, who are all Iriſh, the Gaſcon, and the Cornik 
united to Great, Britain, Ireland, and  tangues, 


2 Effulfit ſidus vitæ, Colceſtria numen 
Septem climatibus lux radioſa dedit. 
Sidus erat Conſtantinus, decus imperiale, 
Serviit huic flexo poplite Roma potens. 


Which Camden thus tranſlates; 


From out of thee, O Colcheſter, there ſhone a ſtar of life, 
The rays whereof to climates ſeven gave great and glorious light, 
This ſtar was Conſtantine the great, that noble emperor, 
Whom Nome in all obedience lay proſtrate to adore. 

Camd. 451, Edit. 1610. 
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Cedrenus) have been unanimous as to his Britiſh original. 
How unguarded this aflertion is, will appear in the ſequel of 
this eſſay. Stillingfleet ſeems to be of the ſame opinion as 
Camden; for having quoted after him Eumenius the panegyriſt, 
he ſaith, ** This one teſtimony of the panegyriſt weighs more 
« with me than ten Nicepho; uſes and Cedrenuſes, who fa 


« Conſtantine was born in the eaſt.” But ſure this learned 
man muſt have ſeen the teſtimonies of Julius Firmicus, of 


Gothofredus, of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, and of the 


ancient anonymous Writer which I ſhall preſently produce. 
The firſt argument Camden makes uſe of, is this paſſage of 
Fumenius in his harangue to Conſtantine : © Oh happy Bri- 
« tain, and bleſſed above all other lands, which firſt beheld 
« Conſtantine Cæſar. To give this argument all the fair 


play I can, I ſhall add another quoted by the learned Uſher, 


out of another panegyriſt upon Conſtantine's marriage, who 


addrefling the emperor, and mentioning his father Conftanti- 


us, hath theſe words: He reſtored Britain to its liberty, 
« but you have honoured it by your being born there.” To 
Camden's quotation Lipſius replied, that theſe and ſuch like 
expreſſions ought not to be underſtood of his nativity, but of 
his inauguration or acceſſion to the imperial dignity. This is 


a true and juſt reply, and will ſerve to anſwer the other paſ- 


ſage cited by Uſher and Baronius ; for it is certain that the 


Natales, or Birth-days of the emperors, were of two ſorts ;_ 
the Genuinus Natalis, the Natural Birth-day, and the Nata- 
lis Imperii, the Acceſſion or Inauguration-day. Gothofredus, 


one of the greateſt civilians of his age, proves this undeniably 
by ſeveral laws in the Code of Theodoſius and other ancient 
writers : of theſe I ſhall quote but one, which is full and 


home to the point, “ I would have (faith Theodoſius f) the 


&« ſame reverence paid to my days, whether that of my birth 
&« or of my acceſſion to the empire.” This alſo appears by 


many old calendars, where the acceſſion of princes is called 
Natalis Imperii, This Gothofred applies to the preſent caſe, 


and maintains that when it is ſaid by ancient writers that 


Conſtantine was born in Britain, it is to be underſtood, ac- 


cording to this diſtinction, to mean his Imperial Birth-day, 
and not his Natural one. In this he is followed by the learn- 


ed Bingham &, who throws oft the byaſs of national love, 


joins 


5 Pacem neceſſe eſt haberi reve- ſerved that the word in the Codex, Or- 


* rentiam noſtris etiam diebus qui vel tus, is the very ſame the panegytiſt 
4% jucis auſpicia vel Ortus imperii per- makes uſe of, viz. Oriundo, 


ee tukerunt,” Where jt is to be ob- 8 The ſame learned man remarks, 
| that 
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joins iſſue with Lipſius and Gothofredus, and doth not crys 
to own that theie paſſages are not to be underſtood of his 12 
Birth, but of his Coming to the Empire; not of his Breathing 
the firſt Air in Britain, but of his Receiving the Imp 
Purple there. 

The laſt opinion, and which carries the greateſt marks of 
truth, is that Conſtantine was born at Naiſſus in Dacia, noy 
called Niſſa in Servia, In this ſeveral authors are agreed, 
who could not be byaſſed by the love of their country, cr 
have regard to any thing but the truth : the writers [ mean 
are Conſtantinus Porphyrogenitus, Julius Firmicus, Stepha- 
nus de Urbibus, and an ancient anonymous writer publiſhe( 
by Valeſius. This laſt author hath theſe words: © Conſtan. 
de tine was born of a very mean woman at Naiſſus, and bred 
& up there; which town he afterwards adorned with great 
% magnificence.” The laſt I ſhall mention is Cedrenus, who, 
though he does not name the very town, agrees with thele 
other writers as to the country; he ſaith he was born near a 
town of Dacia, So that Camden was ſtrangely miſtaken, 
when he declared that all that had written of the birth of ti 
prince, excepting two indifterent Greek hiſtorians, had been 
unanimous as to his Britiſh original. 

Of theſe four writers I ſhall chiefly inſiſt upon the teſlimq- 
nies of the two firſt, Conſtantinus Porphyrogenitus and Jul. 


us Firmicus, becaule they are full and to the purpoſe, and 


have given ſome exerciſe to the critics. Ihe firſt of theſe, in 
his book De adminiſtrando imperio, mentions an order of 
Conſtantine the Great ti at was to be {cen upon the altar of 


the church of St. Sophia, the purport of which was, that for 
the future no Roman emperor ſhould intermarry with any to- 
reigner, unleſs with the Franks, who were excepted upon 


that in the like manner they celebrated very baſe man, yet they made no oy tuple 


in the primitive church the Natales 


Epiſcopi, or Epiſcopatus, which denot- 


ed not the days of their natural birth, 


nor vet the days of their death, as in 
the cate of martyrs, but the days of their 
ordination or nativity to the epiſcopal 
otice or throne of the church. That 


ſuch days (ſaith he) were obſerved as 


anniverſary feſtivals have ſhown befere, 
aut of St, Auſtin's and Leo's Homilies, 
which were preached by them on theſe 
occaſions. To which I ſhalt here add 
what St. Auſtin faith of the Donatiſts, 
that they agreed with the church in this 
praciice, For though Optatus Gildo- 
nianus, one of thei buhops, Way A 


to obſerve his nativity, ths annise 
of his ordination, with ereat Cena. 
ty, honouring him wn the ki, 
peace, in the midſt of the holy 1 
rics, and mutually giving and r: 

the euchariſt from hi ni; which Cir- 
cumſtances plainly | ſhew, that by his 


Natalitials nothing elſe can be meant 
but the anniverſary of his ordination; 
when it was uſual for a b1! op to inne 


his neighbouring biſhops to join in't! 
ſolemnity with Him; it was Choe 
by reading prayers, pſalmody, preaci- 
ing, and receiving. the-cuchariſt, 33. 
other ſolema feſtivals, Bingham, 
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the account of Conſtantine the Great's being born in thoſe 
parts. Lo this Camden and Collier reply, ++ That it is very 
e well known the later Grecks comprehended all the weſtern 
; « Europeans under the name of Franks, which is the lan— 
© 66 ouage of the I urs at this day.” Whence Collier draws 
* this inference, that it will ioilow he was born in Britain, be— 
* cauſe no other weſtern country in Europe pretended to that 
* honour. I have given his very words, that the reader may 


make the better judgment of the force of his argument: 1 


am ſurprized tho!e two learned men {hould not know how 
many writers have fixed his birth in another country, l 
mean in Dacia, now called Servia, where the inhabitants 
vent by the name of Franks. To make their aſſertion good, 
they ſhould have produced one ſingle paſſage at leaſt of ſome 
good Writer, where Britain had bcen called the Country of 
the Franks, which they have not done, and I dare ſay were 


not able to do. But Jet this pals for nothing, and let Con- 


ſtantine Porphyrogenitus be his own interpreter, and who can 
be a better? This prince then in another place expreſly favs, 
« Naiſſus is the country or birth-place of Conſtantine the 
„Great.“ It is ſurprizing that Lipſius and other learned 


men ſhould have overlooked fo preciſe a paſſage, and which 


tended ſo directly to eſtabliſh their opinion. Nor is Julius 
Firmicus leſs clear and expreſs in this matter; his words are 
theſe: 4 Our lord and emperor of the whole world, a pious, 
e fortunate, and prudent prince, who to deliver the world from, 
« &c. was born at Naiſſus, from his youth keeping the reins 
of the government,” &c, Then he adds by way of with 
or prayer, And you Venus and Mercury, that are the 
faithful attendants on the Sun, grant that the great prince 
“ Conſtantine, and his invincible children our Cæſars, may 
< govern our poſterity, and their ſueceſſors for a long. conti- 
** nuation of ages.” Now the great difficulty that graveiled 
Camden, and which he could not get over, lies in thefe 
words, „ his invincible children, &c. For it is certain that 
Conſtantius, whom he would have to be the emperor meant 
here, had no children at all. To folve this, he replies, and 
Collier after him, that it is poſſible that the author might 
mean Gallus and Julian, who, when they were declared Cæ— 
ſars, were adapted by the emperor, and ſo might be properly 
called his children, according to the cuſtom of thole days. 
Fut, with ſubmiſſion to Camden, I fay it is not poſſible; for 
gat that time there were not two Ctſars, and perhaps not one 
in the Roman empire: for the year that Firmicus publiſhed 
or Of Aſtronomy {I ſay publithed, tor it appears by 
„ | 
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the preface ® it was written in the time of Conſtantine), thy 
very year, I fay, if my chronology deceives me not, Gallas: 
died, and Julian was not declared Cæſar till the lucceeding 
year. I wonder neither Lipſius nor any other of thoſe tha 
nde with him, ſhould take any notice of this calculatiq, 
which ſo effectually deſtroys Camden's conjecture. 
That learned antiquary finding the weakneſs of bis argu: 
ment, has recourſe to another ſhift; he fanci.s Czſir's 4 
emperor's children in nubibus, and faith this might be a vo 
or prayer for children which that emperor might have gi] 
ter. But I believe no one that caſts his eye upon the orig 
nal of Firmicus, will think theſe words by any ſtrain can : 
warped to ſuch a ſenſe. Sure a man muſt be much at a ln 
for arguments, that can take up with ſuch a one as this, 
The laſt proof of Lipſius againſt the Britiſh nativity o 
Conſtantine, and which ſeems to carry much weight alon: 
with it, is the profound ſilence of Bede in this particular: 
„Would not (ſays he) the ancient Bede have favoured the 
glory of his nation? and would he have ſuppreſſed a thin: 
that is ſo honourable to it,” To this it may be repliec 
( ſays Collier) that Bede being a Saxon, was not fo nest. 
©« concerned in the Britiſh honour. And if we conſider th: 
« author, we ſhall find him touch but briefly upon the Brit 
„ church-hiſtory. Indeed the Saxons at their firſt comin; 
£ had no good underitanding with the natives, and Teretor 
« we need not wonder if they were leſs diligent in fear 
<« ing for records, and dilating upon the advantage, 6.2 
«© nation which they did not fancy.“ But though Colle 
diſclaims the authority and evidence of a Saxon writer ht 
it is againſt him, he makes no ſcruple of quoting one, ant 
inſiſting upon him, when he happens to be on is ide; t0:! 
the ſame page where he ſpeaks fo flightingly of the gag 
he quotes a writer of that very nation as afhrming, it act 
Life of Helena, that the was a perſon of great quality a0 
that Conſtantine her ſon was born in Britain, So tits. 
writers of that nation, it ſeems, were not biaſſed againit tt 
the Britons. But to return to the ſilence of Bede ; can : 
ſuppoſed that a perſon of Bede's learning and know:ec gu 
antiquity, ſhould be ignorant of ſo remarkable an event dn 
ha pened in his own country? and if he did know it, & 
it be imagined that ſo pious and good a man, ſuch a venere“ 
father (tor that was the epithet * he was diftinguiſhed by, i!" 


U y 


b Thielle Uluſtres Controver. p. I7, « The towels epithet tis Nor 
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the other doQtors of the church) would have been puilty of 
ſuch a low piec- of malice, as out of ſpleen to the Britons to 
conceal a particular, which redounded to the honour of that 
country where he received his birth, Allowing he was a 
Saxon, yet he was a native of England, born at Newcaſtle 
upon Tine, or near it, and as ſuch could not but be zealous 
for the bonour of it. The natural love men have for the 
place of their birth, could not have ſuffered him to conceal a 
thing that was ſo. honourable to it, eſpecially when he had 
once lo fair an opportunity of ſpeaking of it, I mean where he 
relates, from Eutropius, that Conſtantine was declared em- 
peror in Britain; then without doubt (had it been true) he 
would have ſaid that prince was inveſted with the imperial 
purple in the ſame country where he received his firſt breath. 
So that his ſilence in this particular is fo far from being cri- 
minal, as theſe writers inſinuate, that it is rather to be com- 
mended, and ſhows that he preferred the cauſe of truth to the 
honour and the love of his country, What I have ſaid on 
this ſubject I hope may ſerve to ſet the matter in a clear 
light, and to prove that the writers I have quoted have been 
like Poggius |, better patriots than hiſtorians, and have had a 
greater regard to their country than to truth, But of all I 
wonder moſt at Collier, who lived under a greater light, had 
the advantage of ſome new diſcoveries, and had ſeen thoſe 
writers that were unknown to Camden and the learned men 
of that age, ſuch as Gothofred, the anonymous writer pub- 
liſhed by Valeſius, Milton's Hiſtory of England, and F. Pagi's 
diflertation on this ſubject in his Criticiſms upon Baronius, 
But what uſe dces he make of them, and how does he diſmiſs 
the matter? Af er putting Camden's proofs in the fulleſt light, 
and inforcing them to the utmoſt of his power. he concludes 
in this manner: „But all theſe reaſons and authorities will Collier's * 


not ſatisfy ſome modern authors, who are of opinion that Eecl. Hitt, 


vol. i. 


t Conſtantine the great was born at Naiſſus in Dacia, now * 


UN 
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be this, that as they read his works in the republic of Florence. He had very 
iis life-time, they did not care to call great knowledge i the Greek and Ro- 
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him Saint, but only Venerable. But man languages, be was a little too 


he was called Saint by ſome, Bleed by 
others. Vice Du Pin, VIII. Cent. 
tub init. p. 85. Amſt. edit. 


| Poggins lived in the fifteenth cen- 


century: he was ſecretary to the popes 
Lugenius IV. and Nicholas MV. and en- 
zoyed the ſame poi afterwards under 


keen and ſatyricalun his writings. He 
wrote in elegant Latin the Hiſtory of 
Florence, which wants nothing to re- 
commend it but fidelity and truth, 


1 :is gave occaſion to the diſtich that 


84 - 1 141 * 1 1 2 * +. A . . 4 * 3 a 
Sanazarius made upen him tor his par- 
tlality : 7 | 


Dum patriam laudat, laccrat dim Poggius hoſtem, 
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&« called Niſſa in Servia.” But a fair hiſtorian would no 


have ſtopped here, he would have produced the proofs and 


arguments of theſe modern authors, and then have left it to 
the judgment of the reader. But ſome writers have been more 
ingenuous, and have not ſuffered themſelves to be borne down by 
the tide of national byaſs. Firſt, Mr. Rapin relates that ſome 
believe that Conſtantine was born in England, and that his 
mother Helena was daughter of Coel king of Colcheſter ; but 
this, he ſaith, has nothing but conjecture to ſupport it: this 
was not ſaying enough ; he might have added, that theſe con- 

jectures were enti irely oroundleſs, Secon ay, Milton, in his 

Hiſtory of England, continued to the Norman conqueſt, is 
more full and expel; ; his words are theſe: «There gocs a 
fame, and that ſeconded by molt of our own hiſtorians (tho 
„ not thoſe the ancienteit) that Conſtantine was born in this 
<« iſland, his mother Helena the daughter of Coilus, a Britiſh 


prince; not fure the father of king Lucius, whoſe ſiſter ſhe 


e muſt then be; for that would detect her too old by a hundred 
years to be the mother of Conſtantine. But to falve this 
ce jncoherence, another Coilus is feigned to be then earl of 
0 Colcheſter. To this therefore the Roman authors give no 
<« teſtimony, except a paſſage or two in the pancgyrics, 


about the ſenſe whereof much is argued. Others near- 


c eſt to thoſe times clear the doubt, and write him cer- 


„ tainly born of Helena, a woman meanly born, at Naiflus 


% in m Dardania.” Thirdly and laſtly, let us hear the learned 
Dr. Bingham, author of the Antiquities of the Chriſtian 
Church, one of the beſt and molt impartial books thut has 
been publiſhed in this nation for theſe two hundred years 
He entirely gives up the point: he affirms that Conſtantin 
was born at Naiſſus, and that F. Pagi has undeniably pro: 5 
it againſt Paronius and other writers, who miltaking his in- 
auguration, or imperial birth, for his natural one, have con- 
cluded from thence that he was born in Britain. 


m Milton. Edit. Cen nets p. 24. 
n Bingham's Anti. lib, xx. cap, 1, § 4. 


OF EN GL AN P. 
Of HELENA, Mother to CoxsTANTINE the 


Great. 


0 the birth of Conſtantine in Britain be once fairly diſprov- 
ed, the account that Camden faith the inhabitants of Col- 


- cheſter give of his mother Helena, that ſhe was born at that 


place, and was daughter of Coel king of that country, muſt 


of neceſſity fall to the ground, and return to the land of fables 


and legends from whence it came. Ihe truth is, it is a moſt 
as difficult to ſettle the nativity of the mother, as the birth- 

place of the ſon, there being as many different opinions about 
one as the other: for, beſides the opinion of Camden, Ce- 
drenus makes her a native of Dardania; Maxentius afferts 
that ſhe was born among the Treviri, about Treves in Ger— 
many ; and laſtly, Nicephorus fixes her birth at Depranum 
in Bythinia. This laſt writer relates, that Conſtantius lodg- 
ed at her father's houſe at Depranum, as he was going am- 
baſſador into Perſia, and left her then with-child of Con- 


ſtantine, who was born the year after. Though Nicephorus 


is a writer of very flender credit, and liable to ſuſpicion, yet 


* 


there is one circumſtance, which gives a great air of pro- 


8 * . _O o . ; 
| bability to his account: it is that Conſtantine beſtowed ſeve- 


ral favours upon that city, added many beauties and orna- 
ments to it, took away its ancient name, and ordered it to 
be called Helenopolis, and the ſea near it Helenopontus 
which favours cannot well be accounted for, without we ſup- 
pole he conferred them to honour the place of his mo- 
ther's nativity. As to her eſtate and condition before {he 
married Conſtantius, ancient writers have funk her very 
low, and much beneath the princely rank that hath been al- 
ſigned her by Camden, The anonymous writer publiſhed 
by Valeſius, whom J have quoted above, calls her a woman 
of very mean and low birth. St. Ambroſe, who cannot be 
ſuſpected of partiality, or deſign to reflect on Conſtantine and 
his mother, calls her an hoſteſs , or one that kept a victual- 
ing houſe. Some authors have written that Conſtantius was 


obliged to divorce her, to marry Theodora, the daughter-in- 


0 Or rather the daughter of an ho- that the emperor Conſtantius lodged 
Iteſs ; and this agrees with the ac- at her father's houſe in his journey 
count of the hiſtorian Nicephorus, to Perſia; 
which I have quoted above, namely, 
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law of Maximianus, who upon that conſideration adopted 
and aſſociated him to the empire. But others of good credit, 
as Oroſius, Caſſiodore, and Bede, affirm ſhe never was the 


j | : wife, but only the concubine of that emperor ; and that ſhe 

it did not enjoy the title of Empreſs till Conſtantine gave it 

5 her, after the death of his father. But though ſhe cannot 
{ truly be ſaid “ propriis fulgere honoribus,”” ſhe was ſuffici. 
[1 ently honoured in being the mother of ſo glorious a prince, 
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DISSERTATION III. | 
Of the Hiſtory of King ARTHUR. 


T is the obſervation of a judicious Roman writer,“ That 
|| «© molt nations, in order to illuſtrate the lives of their . i 
© heroes and princes, and to difplay the glory of their | 
„ country, have been ſtrangely apt to mingle falſchood with 
ce truth, and divine matters with human affairs, in their 
<« hiſtories.” This perhaps, was at firſt encouraged by the 
policy of princes and governors, to ſpur and animate their 
people to great and noble actions, to engage them chearfully 
to tread in the ſteps of their glorious anceſtors, and imitate 
and copy the virtues of thoſe princes and heroes, from whom | 
they pretend to deſcend; But experience has ſhown, that | 
this is a great miſtake, and a very wrong way of thinking. 14 


— —_——_ 
* * 


Theſe flouriſhes may paſs upon the world in times of tark- 


neſs and ignorance ; but in more clear-ſighted ages, men will 

{ee through the diſguiſe, take off the falſe varniſh, detect the 71 

legends and fables, and from thence be induc od to reject _ 

whatever may be real and true in ſuch a hitory; And in- 155 

deed it is often the caſe with mens Writings, as it is with 

their perſons, When a man has been found deceitful in his 

word, and been detected in venting lyes, his character will ſo [| 

far fink, and his credit be fo entirely loſt, that he will never 1 

be believed, even when he utters the molt folemn and un— £14 

deniable truths. Thus it exactly fares with fabulous writings. t {$1 

When romancers, to pleaſe or ſurprize their readers, ſtuff 11} 

their relations with incredible ſtories, they may divert and 
deceive the ſimple and ignorant, but the judicious will ſee 

through the cheat, will detect the fictions, and for the ſake 1 f 

of thele, will be tempted to think the ſame of the reſt, and | 

to reject all the other facts though never ſo real and true, Of 71 

this, the hiſtory I propoſe now to examine, is a very remark- | 

able inſtance. , = 
The life of king Arthur has been ſo wretchedly diſguiſed, | 11 

ſo larded with forgeries and lies, that ſome moderns h ve re- - _ 

jected the whole account, have looked upon it all as a mere l | 

romance, and have allowed that prince no better. place than 
among the ideal and fabulous heroes. But this 1s running into 

d. A blame. 
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a blameable exceſs, and not obſerving a due and juſt medium. 


A cautious reader will take care to ſeparatc the light from the 
darkneſs, to diſentangle truth from falſehood, will reject the 


one, and pay a due regard to the other. And this is what! 
propoſe at preſent to do in relation to king Arthur, the pattern 
of princes, and the honour of Britain. To proceed in fom- 
method, 1 ſhall difplay fome of the fables that have been 
grafted upon his hiſtory, and then ſhal] lay before the reader 
what authorities there are to ſhew the being and reality ot 
ſuch a prince, and of his great and glorious exploits. 

To begin with his original ; Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
his followers relate, that it was miraculous, that he was got 
of Ingerna wife of Gortois, a lady of great beauty, by Uther 
Pendragon, who, by the magic of Merlin, was transformed 
into the ſhape of her huſband. But beſides that the flor ry of 
Uther Pendragon is reckoned a meer fable by all the Engliſh 
ant quaries, ſome thinking with Uſher, that Uther was the 
ſame perſon as Nazalead, a famous warriors who for his 
vaiour was ſirnamed Uther; others holding with Rapin, that 
there never. was a king of that name in Britain, and that it 
was no more than a firname given to Arthur, becauſe of his 
valour and vicitsit's, a ſenſe which the word will admit of in 

the Britiſh language, as Uther ſignifies a club, or heavy mals, 


and might be applied t. this prince for the fame reaſon that 
the name of Marte} was given to Ch 


arles the orandion O05 
Charlemagne, and t! 


lat the additional name of Pendragon had 
its origin; at from the figure of a dragon, which Arthur wore 
on the top of his helmet; beſides this, I lay, any body may 
perceives that this is unly. a forgery, an Imitation of the ſtory 
of Jupiter and Alcmena, either to ſkreen the honour of his 
mother, or to bring the hero into ſome likeneſs 
with the great Hercules of the ancients. 


But as his original has been fo much diſguiſed, fo has 


and parallel 


* 
his 


Was, if you will believe them, of a gigantic ſtature, his evc- 


brows were a whole ſhan's diſtance one from the other, au 
the reſt of his body of equal propor ion. If we proceed fron: 
5 perſon to his exploits, we ſhall find they have here all» 
ightily flouriſhed and romanced. They make him conquero: 
of of Britain, Gaul and Dacia, and empcror of all thoſe coun- 
tries; and this they ground upon a fea!, with which they ſay 
he ſigned the diploma he granted to the Univerſity of Cam: 
bridge, in which are theſe words. Patricius, Arturius, Bt 


tanniæ, Galliæ, en Daci , Im; perator. But Geoffrey 
of Monmouth goes further, carries his conqueſts to Ireland, 
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Norway, and the Orcades, all which, he ſaith, he entirely 
ſubdued. But as all theſe famous exploits have no better 
oround than the imaginary ſeal a, and the teſtimony of this 
romantic writer, which are of equal credit and authority, they 
muſt of neceſſity fall to the ground, and be baniſhed for ever 
to the land of fables, from whence they were at firſt derived. 
Other hiſtorians who have been aſhamed of ſuch ridiculous 
ſictions, and were willing to come nearer the truth, (though 
they have ſtill kept at a great diſtance from it) have confined 
his exploits to the Saxon nations. But here alſo they have 
very much magnified matters, Nennius b faith, he was con- 
queror in all his wars againſt them. Others relate, that he 
ſought twelve pitched battles, in all which he was conqueror, 
and that in one of theſe, with his truſty Caliburn e, he 
f:w no lefs than eight hundred and forty men. But if theſe 
accounts are fairly examined 
is to be laid upon them, and that great abatements are to be 


made in theſe exploits and victories of king Arthur. For be- 


ſides that ' Huntingdon and others, when they ſet down the 
places where theſe twelve batties were fought, after Nennius, 
do all confeſs, that they were then entirely unknown; beſides 
this, I fay, how can all theie victories bz reconciled with that 
encreaſe of power of the Saxons, who, in Arthur's time, in 
every neighbourhood, founded ſeveral kingloms of their 
heptarchy, Since (as Spelman. obſerves) the kingdom of 
ent was let up by Hengiſt, Anno 457- the kingdom of 
the South-Saxons began in 491. the kingdom of the Weſt— 
Saxons bears date from the year 519; and the kingdom of 
the Eaſt-Saxons began about the year 527. Thus we ſee four 
kingdoms of the heptarchy were either. prior to Arthur's 
reign, or began and continued in it; and therefore it is evi- 
dent that he could be no uch mighty monarch even in Bri- 
tan, as thoſe authors would make him, But what gives one 

a Nicholſon, in his judicious Engliſh Patrick, and not, as - Leland fancies, 
Hiſtorical Library, concerning this ſcal upon any account of a Roman faſhion. 
of Arthur, faith, Lam not, I confeſs, Þ © Ipſe dux erat bellorum, & in 
ſo much in love with that venerable “ omnibus bellis victor extitit.“ 
relick, as Leland ſeems to hive been. Nennius. | 5 
© Richard. the Firſt made a preſent 
he gueſſes) from Glaſſenbu:ry, here 1 of this famous ſword to Tancred king 
bel 


lieve it was hung at a forged charter of Sicily. The great Talbot's ſword 
by ſome monk, who was a better me- 


N 
* 
— 


might indeed have been brought (as 


nad this motto upon it: “ Sum Tal- 
chanick than an antiquary, ITis in- bottj per occidere inimicos ejus. It 
ſcription eaſily diſcovers the cheat. 


was kept in France, and was ſaid to 
Patrieius Arturius, &c, He is certainly have been delivered by Lewis XIV. with 
caled Patricius here, and no where an 
eile, out of the abundant reſpect that bu) 


monaſtery has for their guardian St, 
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|, we ſhall find, very little ſtreſs 
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his chivalry could make againſt ſo ſmall a town, defended 
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a meaner and lower opinion of Arthur's power and greatneſs 
is, what Caer Carndock relates in the life of Gildas, that 
Melvas, the king of that country, which is now called So- 
merſet, kept his wife Gueniver from him one whole year in 
the town of Glaſton, and reſtored her at the entreaty of 
Gildas, rather than from any enforcement that Arthur with 


only by a moory ſituation. Had either his knowledge in war, 
or the force he had to make, been anſwerable to the fame 
they bear, that petty king had neither dared ſuch an aftront, 
nor he been ſo long, and at laſt without effect in revenging 
it. This, I preſume, may ſuffice to ſhow the fables and flou- 
riſhes that antient writers have grafted upon the true hiſtory 
of king Arthur, which are ſo groundleſs and romantic, as 
not to deſerve the trouble of a ſerious confutation. I ſay, 
grafted upon the true hiſtory of Arthur; for that there was 
really ſuch a king, and that he was a great warrior, and an 
excellent prince, appears from authentic and undeniable monu- 
ments; from a place in that country called to this day Caer 
Arthur, from a gate in Montgomery, that likewiſe bears 
his name; and alſo from a ſtone near Camelsford, where it 
is ſaid this prince received his death wound, fighting againſt 
his kinſman Madred, called by the name of Arthur's Stone, 
but by the common people, Atry. Jo theſe monuments of 
king Arthur may be added, the caſtle of Tindagel, one of 
the oddeſt places in the world, called in that country Arthur's 
Caſtle, as being the place (faith Carew) where he was be- 
gotten by the brave Uther Pendragon, on the body of the tair 
Igerna. But the greateſt proof of the being and reality oi 
ſuch a prince, is the inſcription upon his coffin, which was | 
found at Glaſtonbury, in the reign of Henry II. in theſe 
terms. 5 . | | | 
Hic jacet inclitus rex Arturus in Inſula Avalonia, ite. |, 
Here lies the famous king Arthur in Glaſtonbury. Now ti: WWF } 
roughneſs and great antiquity of the letters that are inſcribd WWF {| 
in a croſs, as they are repreſented in Camden, as allo the 
plainneſs and modeſty of the inſcription, are a good argument 
that this epitaph was not a forgery of the monks. vince, 
though they might have imitated antient letters, if theſe im- 
poſtors had any hand in it, they would never have forgel 
ſuch a low, modeſt and dry elogium, but would have con- 
trived one to equal, if not to ſucceed the imaginary writing 
about the ſeal, eſpecially ſince they had the authority of an- 
tient tradition on their ſide, and of thoſe early writers, wo 
had ſpoken of him in ſuch ſtrains of panegyric, But, net 
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to conceal any thing that ſeems to make againſt the Hypotheſis 
I maintain, I muſt confeſs there lies an objection againſt the 
exiſtence and hiſtory of king Arthur, which ſeems material, 
and to carry ſome weight along with it, which is that Gildas, 
an antient Britiſh writer of note, who muſt have been con- 
temporary with king Arthur, and who ſpeaks in his writings 


of ſeveral petty princes of Britain, as Conſtantine, Aurelius, 


Conanus, Vortiper and Cuniglaſſus doth not make the leaſt 
mention of this prince, which one would think he could not 
fail of doing for the honour of his nations. Two anſwers 
are generally given to account for the ſilence of this writer. 
Sir John Price, (after Giraldus Cambrius,) faith he omitted 
him out of revenge, becauſe he had killed his brother Hoel. 
But this reaſon ſeems rather to make againſt that gentleman; 
ſince, if he bore a grudge to Arthur, he would have men- 
tioned him the fooner, and drawn his character with colours 
of intamy and reproach, for putting an innocent perſon to 
death. What renders this more probable is, that Gildas was 
remarkavle for the great liberty he took of arraigning the 
actions of princes, and cenſuring their vices. The other rea- 


ſon of this omiſſion of Gildas, aſſigned by Collier, does not 


ſeem to be more ſatisfactory. He ſaith Gildas's principal 
deſign is more exhortation and preaching than hiſtory, and 
therefore he paſſeth over other things, and addreſſes himſelf to 
his main buſineſs, which was the repentance and reformation 


of the Britons; and that if he mentions thoſe petty Britiſh 


princes, I have named above, the reaſon is that theſe princes 
had been guilty of very great diſorders, both in their public 
adminiſtration and private life, and therefore Gildas treats 
them with great freedom and fatyr. But king Arthur being a 
prince of great regularity and religious conduct, there was no 
reaſon for bringing him within his invectives. But this anſwer, 
I conceive, doth by no means reach the point, and take off 
the objection; fince, if he was ſuch an excellent prince, 
ſuch a promoter of piety, and as Buchanan calls him, a 
reſtorer of the true religion, Gildas ought rather to have 
mentioned him, as a bright inſtance of juſtice and piety in 
ſuch a corrupt and degenerate age, and propoſed him as a 
mirror or pattern for other kings and princes to follow. The 
beſt reaſon I can think of to account for this omiſſion is, that 
Gildas might have mentioned Arthur in ſome other of his 


Collier faith, Nennius a Britiſh wri- ferent writer, the teſtimony of Gildas 
ter ſpeaks honourably of Arthur, But would have been of greater weight in 
. B this Nennius is a trivial and indif- the preſent controverſy, 


writings, 
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writings, which have been loſt by time or ſome unlucky acci. 
dent. However, the filence of this Arthur cannot be ſuffi- 
cient to balance the antient monuments I have produced, to 
overthrow ſuch a long received tradition, nor to prove that 
there never was ſuch a king as Arthur in Britain. 
I ſhall conclude this article with the words of a very judi- 
cious hiſtorian, the lord Bacon in the life of Henry VII. 
where ſpeaking of the birth of the eldeſt ſon of that king, 
he ſaith, that, in honour of the Britiſh race, of which he was 
himſelf, he called him Arthur, according to the name of that 
antient worthy king of the Britons, in whoſe acts there is truth 
enough to make him famous, beſides that which is fabulous, 
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DISSERTATION IV. 


J. Of King ATHELST AN. 
II. Of Fair RosaMoND. 


III. Of the Wound received by B I. in 
the Holy-Land. 


NE of the great cauſes of corrupting and falſifying of 
hiſtory, hath been a kind of delight and pleaſure ſome 
writers have taken of giving into the marvellous, and ſeeking 
not ſo much to inſtruct, as to ſurprize and divert their rea- 
ders. When once this ſpirit prevails, and ſtrongly poſſeſſes 
an author, there is nothing ſo abſurd, fabulous or ridiculous, 


but what ſhall readily go down. In this caſe, a dream, a 


viſion, the fiction and fancy of a poet, even a ſong and a 
ballad, ſhall be thought foundation enough to ground an hiſto- 
rical fact upon. I his is a fault that ſome of the ErrateR WIl- 
ters have not ſufficiently guarded againſt. 

Livy himſelf, who is eſteemed the prince of the Roman 
hiſtorians, has been exceſſively guilty of it. As he knew his 
Roman readers were fond of auguries, omens, wonders and 
prodigies, he took every opportunity of entertaining them in 
this manner. He ſometimes ſpeaks of a ſhower of blood or 


ſtones; ſometimes of an ox that ſpoke with an audible hu- 


man voice in the forum; ſometimes the ſtatues of the g gods 


were all in a ſweat at Rome. Laſtly, he brings a ſpectre and 


phantom upon the ſcene, as that which, he ſaith, appeared to 


Hannibal in Spain when he was on his march for Italy, which 


ſpurred him on to his undertaking, and promiſed him all the 
ſucceſs and victories that attended his arms againſt the Roman 
people. Polybius, a judicious Greek writer, from whom 
| Livy has copied ſeveral books almoſt verbatim in his hiſtory, 
ſhewed more reſerve and a greater regard for truth. He had 
heard of this apparition, and mentions ſuch a tradition ; but 
then he diſproves and rejects it, and faith, ſuch fabulous tales 
are more proper for a poem or a ſtage, than for a grave and 
ſerious hiſtory. And yet Livy, though he had this writer 
and his cenſure before him, could not reſiſt the temptation 
of the marvellous, nor reſtrain inſerting it in his work, with 
other things of the ſame kind, which have caft a l!emiſh vpon 
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his writings, that are more valucd for the beauty of the lan- 
guage and the excellency of the ſtyle, than for the real truth 
and authority they bear. 

Of the ſame nature with this app :rition is the ghoſt of the 
duke of Buckingham's father in my lord Clarend n, which, 
he ſaith, appeared to an officer of Vindſor, charging him te 


tell his ſon, that if he did not ingratiate himſelf with the peo- 


ple, or at leaſt abate the malice they had againſt him, he 
would be ſuffered to live but a ſhort time. This the nul! 

hiſtorian relates with great ſeriouſneſs, as if he really Nie 
it himſelf. Such is the ridiculous tale in Eachard's hiſtory gf 


Oliver Cromwell's meeting the devil in a wood, and bargain 


ing very hard for a longer leaſe of life. For which, faith a 
late writer, he will have the honour to be quoted by old 
women about the nurſery fires. 

I could give ſeveral inſtances of the ſame nature in oth:r 


writers, but ſhall conſine myſelf at preſent to the three point 


of hiſtory I have prefixed to theſe papers: the firſt, 996 
Athelſtan the eighth king of England; the fecond, concern- 
ing Roſamond the miſtreſs of Henry II. and the third, con- 
cerning the wound received by Edward I. in the Holy. Lai 


IJ. Of King ATHELST AN. 


THELSTAN. Was certainly a great and mighty prince, 2 

remarsable for his clemency and humanity, as for: 
conquelts and victories. He bravely overcame the kings 0 
Northumberland and Wales, and as generoully reſtored chem 
to their crowns; declaring, that he thought it a greater glory 
for him to make or rettore a king, than even to fit upe 12 
throne himſelf. He extended his conguelts and enlarge his 
dominions farther than any of his predeceſiors, and was great: 
ly reſpected and eſteemed by the neighbouring princes, But 


there is a ſtain and blemiſh upon his memory, which, if true, 


mult very much tarniſh and eclipſe his glory : I mean, his hard 
and cruel uſage of his brother Edwin. For (if we may believe 
ſome writers) under a f-lie ſuſpicion of a c nfpiracy ag inf 
him, he not only baniſhed him his dominions, but baniſhed 


him in a moſt barbarous and inhuman manner, by putting 


him into a ſhip without ſails, helm and tackle, and expolin2 
him thus to the mercy of the waves; which uſage trove the 
young prince to ſuch deſpair, that he leaped overboard and 
miſerably periſhed, But Athelſtan, they ſay, repented his cru 


the 
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the manes of his brother, he built and founded the abbey of 
Middleton, where prayers were to be put up conſtantly for 
his ſoul. But the murderer did not long eſcape his due puniſh- 


ment. For as he was ſerving the king, as cup-bearer at his 


table, and one of his feet happened to ſlip from under him, 


he quickly recovered himſelf with the other, and ſaid in a 
jeſting way, See how one brother is always ready to help 
« another.” Theſe words ſtruck and affected the prince, 
called to his mind the murder of Edwin, and made fo deep 
an impreſſion upon him, that he ordered the falſe accuſer to be 
immediately put to death. Thus is the matter related by 
Simon Dunelmenſts, Howel, Rapin, and other writers, with- 
out the leaſt ſcruple or hefitation, or giving any hint of its 
being doubtful and ſuſpicious. But if they had been at the pains 
of conſulting antient hiſtorians, they would have found the 
whole ſtory ſtands upon a very weak and ſandy foundation. For 
William of Malmſbury, one of the firſt writers who mentions 


it, ſhows plainly he did not believe it himſelf, He ſaith this 


account had no better grounds than the ſongs and ballads of 


that age. It is no wonder indeed, that a prince, who, being 


only natural ſon of the late king, had ſct aſide his lawful iſſue, 
and ſtept into the throne; 'tis no wonder, I ſay, he ſhould 
meet with many enemies to abuſe him, and with ſongs and 
ballads to blacken and revile his memory. ; : 
Henry of Huntingdon, another antient writer of credit, 
gives a different account of the death of the young prince, and 


does by no means lay it to the charge of Athelſtan. He 
relates, that Edwin was accidentally loſt at ſea in a ſtorm; and 


adds, that it was a ſenſible grief and affliction to the king : 
and what renders this more probable is, that Athelſtan was re- 
markable for his tenderneſs to his brothers and ſiſters, and 
made them all the amends he could for his uſurpation of 
the throne. As for the *abbey which is ſaid he built to ex- 


plate the murder, it may be conſidered as the effect of his grief 


and affliction, for having been, in ſome meaſure, though inno- 
cently, the cauſe of his brother's death, by hearkening over- 
haſtily to a falſ: accuſer, and ſending him on that voyage 
in which he unhappily periſhed. 


2 This abbey, now called Melton, is ſtar-caſt &; fince that it came to the 
three miles from the Piddle. The great- 


eſt part of it is ſtill ſtanding, as having rels of Sir John Tregonnel, Vide Cam- 
been the ſeat of the Trezonnels of Dun- den's Addir. to Durſetth, 


II. Of 


Lutterels, ty the marriage of the hei- 
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1 II. Of FalR Rosawmonp. 
F OF the fame nature, and of equal credit, I t.ke to he t 


11 ſtory of Roſamond, whom Henry II. as ſome writers re. 

14; late, upon his departure for Normandy, fearing the Aten F 
11% of his queen Eleanor, concealed in the bower at Wood io; | 
| But all his precaution was vain ; for the jealous princeſs, hi ; 
1 the help of a clue of thread {as T hefeus did by the help of Au ˖ 
adne) found means to come at her in that tetrcat, force | 
1 a cup of poiſon upon her, and thus treed heriel; from a dan- s 

1 gerous rival. This is the famous ſtory of Fair Roſa mond, 
i | which at firſt fight appears fitter for a trazedy or a roman ce, | 7 

1 for a ballad or a : ſong „than for a ſerious hiſtory ; and indeed it 
| was from theſe laſt, 1 mean from the tongs and bailaus ot MM 
| Tyrrel, that age, it ha its firſt original. For (as a judicious author 3 h 
| TE obſerves) not one antient and authentic writer has ſpoken a 
1 | word of it. And the que 'n's getting to Roſamond in this MM? 
i artful manner, and forcing the bow! of poiſon upon her, have MF ; 
18 no other foundation than an old ballad. And Nicholas 'Tri- = -; 
18 vet, ſon of Sir Thomas Trivet, and prior of the Domini. 
1 | cans, who lived very near that time, and mentions the death WF «© 
I of Roſamond, only faith, that he died young, but takes not WE 1 
=! the leaſt notice of theſe particulars. Can it be {poles that = 
14 ſo exact a writer as TI rivet, and who lived in that very : Ex; 
11 ſhould not mention ſuch remarkable circumſtances of her death, 1 
[i had they been true? It is the general tradition, that Hey, 0 
18 out of love to that lady, founded the nunnery of Gull KW, 4 
1 where prayers were to be {aid for her ſoul. But TI rivet, wi W 6 
Jl deſerves more credit, ſaith expreſsly, it was founded long after = 
[| by his ſon John (perhaps by the command of his father) fol W 
0 the ſoul of his father's concubine. But ſhe did not long en— = 
18 joy peace and quiet in her grave, For, in the next reign, FF 
| Groteſt, the famous biſhop of Lincoln, as he went his vi- WW «4 
| tation, and found her body in that church, with a taper burn- Ml 
ing before it, declared that ſuch an honour done to a {trum- MF 
pet was a profanation of that ſacred place, a ſcandal to fe- 
ligion, and an encouragement to others to lead the fame. _« 


lewd and vicious life, and ordered the ohe immediately to 
be flung out of the church. 


III. Oi 


OF ENGLAND. 


Hl. Of the wound received by EDWaRD I. in 
the Holy-Land. 


A Third inſtance of the Marge and which ſtands 1 upon 


no better foundation than thoſe of Athelſtan and Roſa- 


mond, is the cure of me wound received by Edward I. in the 
Holy Fas: This cur: 
to iy fic or ſurgery; 5 to the affection of Eleanor his queen, 
who (ſay they) ſucked the poiſon out of the wound. 

As Camden iS the fir (t of the E ngliſn Hi i{torians that has 
given this acconat, I fhall ſet it down in his own words, as 
I find them in his Britannia, under the article of Middleſex, 
where ſpeaking of Charing-Croſs, which, with many others, 
was erected to Honour the memory of that excellent princels, 
he goes on thus, © Eleanor being daughter of the king oft 
« Caſtile, was given in marriage to Edward 1. king of Eng- 
& land, and accompanied him into the Holy- Land, where, 
« when he was by a certain Moor wounded by an enve- 
«-noned dagger; and by all the remedies that the phyſicians 
&« could deviſe, not ſo much eaſcd as afiicted, ſhe took TT 
to a cure, ſtrange, I mult 1 needs ſay. and never heard“ of 
6 before, howbetr 5 Call of we and afectior il, 
band's wounds infected W. 1 poiſon, and hich by reaſon 
of the malignity thereof could not be cloſed or healed, ſhe, 


nomous humour, which to her was a moſt went liquor by 
the vigour and ſtrength thereof ; or to ſay more truly, by 
« the virtue of his wife“ s lovely fidelity, ſhe drew unto her 
all the ſubſtahce of the phion, that the wound being cloſed, 
he became perfectly heal d, and the cau_ht no harm at all. 
What then can be heard more * what more admirable 
than this woman's faithful love? That a wife's tongue thus 
anointed (as | may fay) with 110 and love to her huſband, 
ſhouid from her well beloved draw thoſe poiſons, which 
by an approved phyſician could not be drawn; and that 
which many and thoſe exquiſite medicines effected not, 
“ the love arid picty of a wife performed.“ 


This account is entertaining enough, and wants ni 


TS 
but truth to make it really fo. *T'is a thouſand pities an 


action fo honourable to the ſex, and that reflects ſuch praiſe 
and commendation upon the conjugal ſtate, ſhould not be 


d 'Tis ſtrange Camden never heard made it their trade and buſineſs to ſucls 
of the Marth and Piyili, a people why the port-n of ſerpents out of wounds, 


Vol. V. E e 


ſupported 


„ by ſome moderns, is aſcribed not 


For her huſ- 


day by day, licked with her to! ove and ſucked out the ve- 
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ſupported by better authority. For upon a nearer examina. . 


tion, we ſhall find it ſtands upon a very weak foundation, 


My firſt argument to diſprove it, and which I conceive hs 
ſome we'ght in it, is the filence of all the Engliſh writers, 


For it can hardly be imagined, that all the hiltorians that 
lived at or near the time, ſhould wholly paſs over a fact ſo 
remarkable, and ſo honourable to a queen of England, and 
that not a ſingle word of it ſhould appear in the Engliſh bil. 
tory til the time of Camden, who lived at leaſt three hundred 
years after that prince. This writer ſeems to be pleaſed and 
celighted with the ſtory: he expatiates upon it: he is ſo fond 
of it, that he croſſes the ſeas for authority, and brings 2 
Spaniſh © biſhop for his voucher, without ſhowing the leaſt doub: 
and ſuſpicion, or taking any manner of notice of the ſilence 
of all the antient Engliſh writers. JI was once of opinion, it 
was the invention of that biſhop to do honour to the memory 
of queen Eleanor, who was a Spaniard by birth, the daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand king of Caſtile and Leon. But I fue 
there is no ground for that conjecture. . For Tirrel, a very 

exact hiſtorian, who has conſulted the original (which I own 
I have not by me) faith, that biſhop declares he had finiſke! 
his hiſtory in the year 1243, which is juſt twenty years be. 


fore the wound of that prince. But granting Camden all we 


can, granting that Roderick of Toledo did really record that 
ſtory, will his ſingle authority outweizh that of a cloud «i 
Engliſh writers, who aſſert the contrary ? I ſhall, for brevit 


8 fake, ſingle out one, who | believe will be thought at leaſt of 


equal credit with the Spaniſh biſhop, as he lived at that time, 
and miyht have had his account from the very people that 
were eye- witneſſes of the fact. This writer is Nicholas It: 


vet, ſon to Sir Thomas Trivet, who in the reign of Edward! 
was prior of the Nominicans in this nation, a man of weigh! 


and figure, who has written the lives of the Englith kings of 
the line of Anjou. Trivet then, in his account, ſaith not 3 
word of the love and tenderneſs of the queen, and her ſuck- 
ing the poiſon out of her huſband's wound, but wholly 
aſcribes the cure to the remedies: that were applied. His 
words are theſe: “ The prince in wreſting the dagger 01! 
c of the hand of the aſſaſſin, received a wound in his hand 
c and forchead, which (by reaſon of the ſpreading oi the 
« poiſon) was with difficulty cured by the remedies applicd. 
As for the coofles which by king Edward's order were erected 


Roderick biſhop of Toledo. vulnera ejus (graſſante veneno) iN mu. uit 


' + extractione cultelli princeps' ſe & variis adhibitis remediis vix cutalt 
vulnerat in manu & in tronte Vide Trivet, Vit, Edwardi. 


13 


OF ENGLAND. 


in every place where her body lay, and which are ſometimes 
urged in proof of this ſtory, I do not ſee they are at all to the 
purpoſe. If they prove any thing, *tis that ſhe was a tender 
and loving wife, and he a kind and affectionate huſband, and 
was willing to do all the honour he could to her mem ry. 


What I have ſaid, is ſufficient to ſhow that the narration. 


of Camden is entirely fabulous, and does not deſerve a place 
in the Engliſh hiſtory. 1 have often wondered with myſelf 
what it was that gave riſe to this ſtory, for I could not ima- 
ine but there mult be ſome Fane and foundation for o re- 


markable a fact. 


Since the writing of this, f have met with a paſſage in a 


very exact writer, Which has unravelled the difficulty, and 
convinced me that the account is not wholly fabulous, but 
only miſapplied by ſome writers, that have aſſigned that piece 
of conjugal affection to this queen, which properly belonged 


to another princeſs, Sybill the wife of Robert of Normandy, 
brother to William the Conqueror ©, 


could only be cured by ſuction. But the duke declined it, 


leſt the perſon that made the experiment ſhould be poiſoned 


by it. But Sybill his wife took the opportunity of ſucking 
the wound in his fleep, and ſo cured him. She was a lad 

of great beauty and virtue, and worthy of a better fate than 
to die ſometime after by poiſon herſelf. This account I find 
in Dr. Friend's entertaining hiſtory of phyſicx. I with that 


gentleman had been a little more particular and circumſtan- 


tial in his account, and acquainted us with the reaſon and 
manner of the death of that princeſs. This parallel of the 
two princes wounded with poiſoned weapons, was enough to 


occaſion the miſtake in a careleſs writer, to make him con- 


found theſe two accounts, and aſcribe that to one princeſs 
which truly belonged to another. 
As to the Crofles which the King refed to the memory of 
queen Eleanor his wife, in the ſev eral places where her corpſe 
lay in its way to London from Herdeby in Lincolnſhire, 
where ſhe died, I obſerve that thoſe that conveyed the body, 
did not take the ſtraiteſt and readieſt road. For the cofpſe 
reſted at Northampton and Waltham. Perhaps the ways were 
not then made and cut as they are now. But J rather believe 


That prince received 
a poiſoned wound in his arm, which the phyſicians told him 


e This Robert was only . her 
to William the Conqueror; for his mo- 
ther Arlet, with the conſent of duke 
| Robert, married one Herlain a Norman 

gentleman, and had by him this Robert 
and another on, whom duke William 


owned and preferred as his brothers. 


This Robert was made earl of Mon- 
taigne, and was ſent by the conqueror 
to oppoſe Edgar Atheling's inroad into 
England, but was k.lled upon the ſpot, 
with ſeven hundred men. 
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the reaſon was, that the body ſhould reſt in ſome royal man- 
ſion or ſome religious houſe, to lie in ſtate and have funeral 

oblequits, as di ges, &c. performed. "The two laſt croſſes 
were in Cheaplide, over-again{t Woodftreet, and at Charing- 


Crols;: -Þ "ar at Dunſtable and St. Aiban's, were demoliſhed 


in the rebellion by fanatical zeal. That at Walthamſtow is 
now in a fad rutnous condition; the ſteps are removed and 
taken away, and the body of the croſs ftands upon wooden 
props that will not lon: 2 ſuy port . pity but ſome gene- 
rous perſon and lover of antiquity would be at the charge to 
repa r that nar pl cc, and prelerve fo remarkable a monu- 
ment of conjugal aitection. The gentlemen of Northampton 
have ſhewn a great regard to their cruts ; they have always 

taken great Care to re; pair it; and about twenty years ago, 
ere beautitied and WEST it Ss an handſome inſcription 
written by the late ingenious Dr. James Neil. Felibien, ar- 
chitect to the late King of France, in his curious book of the 
Lives of the palnters, relates, that Hemſkirk, a famous Dutch 
limner, Jett a yearly ſam to the town where he was born, to 
diſpoſe of two youn2 women in marriage that wanted for- 
tunes ; and that at the time of the reformation, as the furious 
Tealvts ran over the Country puiling down all the crotles they 
could find, and were going among the rett to demoliſh that 
which was upon Hemfhirk's tomb, the women and maids got 
up in a body v ich pitchtorks, ip es and other arms, and made 


fo brave a reliftance, that they drove away the mob and pre- 
terved the crols, winch that writer faith is the only one at this 


day to be ſcen in Holland. 


| An ihgemous friend oft mine, Pr. Chere Reine, Dear Queen, as ut at 
r Y}uL I as 4, 4% thrft Northampton is called Queen's Crol 
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DISSERTATION v. 


Of Queen EMMA, and the Trial of Ordeal. 


HIS remarkable piece of hiſtory is thus related by two 
Engliſh writers, Eigden and Rudburn. Queen Em va 

had very much diſobliged her ſon Edward, not only by mar- 
rying king Canute, his father's mo't bitter and inveterate 
enemy, but alſo by conſenting and contriving (as far as it Jay 
in her power) to ſettle the crown upon the iſſus ſhe ſhould 
have by that prince, to the excluſion of Edward, the true and 
undoubted heir. So waen this prince came to the throne, to 
make her feel the effects of his reſentment, he haſtened to 


Wincheſter, where he knew ſhe kept her treaſure, ſtriped her 


of all her money, jewels and eſtate, and left her under a fort, 
of confinement at Wincheſter, with a ſcanty penſion and 
ſhort allowance to ſubſiſt upon. To this hard uſage ſhe was 
forced to ſubmit, ſhe that had been widow to two kings, and 
mother and daughter to a duke of Normandy. But her pro- 
ſ:cution did not end here; for beſides that wound in ner 
eſtate, ſhe ſoon ſuffered a more ſenſible one in | er reputa- 
tion. For Robert, now advanced to the ſe: of Canterbury, 
charged her, at the inſtigation (as it was thought) of the kin, 5 
with the crime of incontinence, an accuſed her of a criminal 
affair with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter. This matter, which 
made much noiſe, was brought before a ſy nod of clergy, who 
condemned her to undergo the trial of ordeal. The Manner 
of which was this: The perſons accuſed were to wall: bare- 
foot and blindfold over ſo many red-hot plowſhares; if they 
performed it without being burnt, they were eſtecmed to be 
guiltleſs, but if otherwiſe, they were to undergo a pun iſu- 
ment ſuitable to the crime. Phe queen, conſcious of her in- 
nocence, chearfully ſubmitted to that ftery trial; and the bet- 
ter to prepare herſelf for it; ſpent the waole night in praye 

and devotion at the ſhrine of St. Swithin in the church of 
Wincheſter. * But ſo far was ſhe from being hurt by the fire, 


that, when ſhe was paſſed all danger, ſhe delired to know. 


when ſhe was to come to her trial; "and being told it was ail 
overs ſhe kneeled down and thanked God for her deliverance. 
F £2 The 
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The king, who was preſent, was ſo moved and affected with 
this miraculous preſervation, that he fell on his knees, begged 
pardon of the queen and the biſhop, ſubmitted to his diſci- 
pline, and as a memorial of fo remarkable a providence, or- 
dered the plowſhares to be buried in the church of Wincheſter, 
and the queen, as a thankful return to God for his mercy, 
ſettled nine manors upon that church, to which the biſhop 
added twelve more, to remain in that ſce for ever. 

This is what is roundly told by thoſe two hiſtorians, what 
has been delivered down for many generations, and paſt for 
real ſa k. But I hope, before I leave this ſubject, to ſhew 
that there is not one circumſtance in the account that will 
ſtand the teſt of a ſtrict examination; not one period in the 


whole {t ry, but what is loaded with falſehood and abſurdity, 


To make this clear, I ſhall, 1ſt, conſider the credit of the 
writers, an, 2dly, the matter of fact itſelf. And 1ſt, as to 
the writers, I will not pretend to ſay that the filence of ſome 
writers is always a concluding proof of falſehood in others. 
Such an argument would often prove fallacious. But I think 
there may be caſes where ſuch a total ſilence may make other 
accounts very liable to ſuſpicion : as where a remarkable fact 
is taken no n»tice of by the beſt and moſt antient writers who 
lived about the time and ſcene of the action, and is not 
menioned but ſome hundred years after, and that by writers 


of very low credit and flender reputation. To apply this to 


the preſent caſe. Can it be imagined that ſo remarkable a 
piece of hiſtory as a king's putting his mother to the hery 
trial, her provide ntial deliverance from that danger, and that 
noble bencfaction to the ſee of Wincheſter; can it be imagin- 
ed (I ſay) that all theſe particulars ſhould not have been once 
mentioned by Florence of Worceſter, Malmſbury, Hunting- 
don, and W eſtminſter, who lived ſo near the time of Ed- 
ward, and ſhould never be heard of in any hiſtory, till Higden 

and Rudburn, who lived ſome hundred years after, one in the 
XIVth the other in the XVth century? This, if it does not 
come to a full proof, may, I believe, be called a good pre- 


ſumptive argument, and ſuch as may very much ſhake the cre- 


dit of the ſtory, 


But to proceed to other proofs. 'The perſon that . 
the queen and the biſhop of incontinence, is called by 


thoſe writers Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury ; whereas it 


is certain, from the beſt antient authors, that Eadfius arch- 


biſhop of that fee, did n t die till the year 1050, which 
falls jult three years alter the death of Alwin, who was the 


perſo 5 
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perſon 2 accuſed with the queen, and who is ſaid to be alive at 


the time of her trial, and to have given else manors to the 
ſee of Wincheſter in memorial of ti.is deliverance. Rudburn 
himſelf ſeems to be aware of this blunder, and in another 
place makes Robert only vicar to the archbithop. But this 
evaſion will do him no good, ſince it can be proved from 95 
good authority, that it was not Robert, but Syward abbot of 

Abindon that was vicar to biſhop Eadſius. After this wv 21 
credit can be given to fo careleſs and unexact a writer? but 5 
one falſchood ſeldom walks alone, but generally another atter 
it, they ſay farther, that when the queen's innocence was ſo 
miraculouſly proved, and the calumny of Robert ſo plainly 
diſcovered, he, to avoid the ſtorm he ſaw comigg upon him, 
withdrew out of the realm and retired to Normandy , where 
he remained till he obtained his pardon, That Robert indeed 
| eſt the kingdom, is not to be denied, ſince tis related by an 


antient writer of credit; but he aſſigns the ſlight of that pre- Mal ciliary; 


late to a different cauſe. He ſaith, that when earl Goodwin, 
whoſe anger he was afraid of, was reſtored to the king's fa- 


vour, and returned to England, he fled the kingdom, and to 


| ſecure himſelf againſt the carl's reſentment, he appealed to the 


pope. Whereas tis certain that earl Goodwin and his fon 
were not returned till Anno 1054s two years after the death 
of Emma, and ſeven years after that of Alwin, who was ac- 
cuſed and impeached with that queen. So that if blunders 
and miſtakes are of any weight, there ſeems to be more than 
enough to ſink the credit of this ſtory. Theſe writers add, 
that when the Confeſſor ſaw his mother ſo providentially de- 
livered, he fell on his knees | 

to her, and proved afterwards a dutiful and obedient ſon, 

Whereas tis certain he uſed her very ill to the laſt, and kept 
her like a priſoner with a ſmall penſion at Wincheſter, where 
ſhe remained till his death. 

Laſtly, to complete the legend, they tell us that Emma, i in 
memory of the plowthares, ſettled nine manors upon the biſhop- 
ric of Wincheſter for ever. But where had that poor princeſs 
thoſe manors to diſpoſe of? For all writers of credit agree, 
that the king had ſeized all her land and treaſure, and left her 
but a ſmall penſion to ſubſiſt upon in her retreat. 


$ One thing that is ſurprizing in this tempter and enficer in a caſe of incon- 


account is, that no manner of notice tinence, which was further aggravated 
was taken of the biſhop of Wincheſter. by the character he bore of a clergyman 
He was not, as it appears, proſecuted, and a biſhop, 

nor put to the trial of ordeal 3 and yet 
the man is generally reckoned the moſt 


zuilty; he 15 reputed tg be the firſt 


ſeems, fell upon the poor queen, which 
adds tarther to thi e diſcredit of the ſtory, 


E e 4 ſhares, 
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3, atked her pardon, was reconciled 


The plow- 15 


The whole judgment, it 
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ſhares, it ſeems, were buried in the church. But why ſhould 
they be buried Why not rather preſerved and fhewn as proofs 
and memorials of that wol derful deliverance ? For my part, | 
rather wonder the monks did not torge ſome ſince that time, 


and produce them as vouchers of this ſtory. If theſe are buried, 


I believe they lie fo deep under ground, that they will never de 
found as long as the world endures. is no matter if this fa- 


ble was alſo buried in oblivion, and never appeared ain in the 


Engliſh hiſtory. TI have often thought it was ong at thoſe pi- 
ous frauds that were ſo common intthoſe ages, and the forgery 
of the monks (who have always been good at that kind of 
mint and theſe holy tricks) to create a reipect, ra fe venetation 
for their cathedral, and to procure gifts and offerings to the 
ſhrine of St. e to whoſe pov erſul imctrec on th im- 
puted this miraculous deliverance. But I belicve now chat it 
was not purely their own invention ; that they only vamped 
up an old ſtory, and to ſerve the purpoſe I have ju. now men- 
tioned, and applied it to this Engliſh queei. The ſtory I 


mean is a paſſage concerning Cunigunda, wife to Henry Wt. 


O 
emperor of Germany, which 1s related by Daronius, | "UTI US, 


Bellandus, and fome other writers. I {hall give it in the wo, rds 
of monſieur Heils, the late accurate author of the hbiitory of 
the German empire, which run thus. “ Hemy II. had . ed 
with his wife Cunigunda in perpetual continence duiing bis 


marriage, for which extraordinary chaſtity, and tor his other 


remarkable Virtues, - he was placed by the church among 


c the ſaints after his death. The fame honour was done 5 


& his empreſs, who aſter his deceaſe had reti. red to a nunn ry, 
ce lived a recluſe and religious life, and died with the charac- 


"© ter and reputation of a ſeint. This princeis however, not- 


& withſtanding her great appearance of chattity, had once 
« piven violent ſuſpicions of intidelity to her hutband ; 

* clear herſelf from theſe, ſhe was obliged to walk over 1 
e hot iron plouſhares, which ſhe performed without receiv- 
« ing the leaſt hurt. This extraordinary deliverance filled | 
ce the emperor with the utmoſt confuſion, gave him the great- 
« eſt uncaſiefs, and made him heartily repe't his driving the 
< matter to ſuch an extremity, and putting his wife to fo ſe⸗ 
c yere a trial.” I do not at all queſtion but the monks ii, 
and aſter them the Engliſh writers (I have quoted above) bu— 
rowed from thoſe hiſtorians this fact which a but 
twenty-five years before the pretended trial of Emma, aud fo 


aſcribed to an Engliſh queen, what literally bappencd to A 


German empreſs, 
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DISS ERTATION VI. 


Of the Death of Wii Who 


HE tragical end of this prince is thus related by the 


Engliſh hiſtorians : Sir John Hey ward faith, ** Thar 
as he was hunting at Choringham in the New Porch, he 
ſtruck a deer lightly with an arrow, and ſtopt his horſe ta 
« look after the deer, holding his hand before his eyes, be- 
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cc 


«© cauſe the ſun- beams dazzled his fight. Another deer croſ- | 
6 ſing the way, Sir Walter bo ſhooting at it too care- 


ce lefsly, or at the king too ſteadily, ſhot him full in the 
& hreaſt and killed ag Mr. Daniel relates the matter thus: 
(e 


« New Foreſt, Sir Walter Tyrrel, a 


a Norman, and his 
(e 


kinſman, ſhooting at a deer, whether miſtaking his mark 
or not, is uncertain, ſhot him to the heart, ſo that he im- 
mediately died, in the 13th year of his reign, and 44th of 
his age. A prince, who for the firſt two years of his 
reign, while either through fear or deſign, he followed the 
wiſe councils of biſhop Lanfrank, behaved himſelf as one of 
the beſt of princes, and might have had an abſolute govern- 
ment of all his ſubjects, if he had continued to ſeek! it h 


endearing acts; but ſeeking to eſtabliſh it by force, made 
both himſelf and his people miſerable. 
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Theſe modern relations agree with thoſe of the moſt an- 


tient writers, as Florence of Worceſter, Malmibury, and 
Simeon of Durham. But, notwithſtanding theſe authorities, 
I muſt confeſs I have always had ſome ſuſpicion as. to that 
part of the hiſtory that relates to the perſon who is ſaid to 
have been the author of the death of that king, For can it 
be imagined that there ſhould follow no tria] 10 proſecution 
upon ſuch a fact? That not ſo much notice ſhould be taken 


of the accidental death of a prince, as is ever done of the 


death by chance- medley of the meaneſt ſubjeQ ? Suppoſing, 
{as Rapin relates) the knight took care to withdraw and to 
ly out of the land; yet is it poſhble there ſhould enſue no 


2 Ordericus Vitatis ſaith, he was a French knight, and a native of Pontoiſe, 
in the | ile ot France, | 


Pro- 


The king being hunting with his brother Henry, in the 
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proſecution, or proceſs, no ſummons of appearance, no at- 
| tainder or outlawry ſhould follow? eſpecially ſince, from the 
11 accounts I have given, it appears that there was ſome ſuſ- 
1 picion of treaſon, What I believe is, that the king was kil- 
. led in that foreſt, and by one of his own ſubjects, who might 
perhaps take this opportunity to deliver himſelf and the nation 
from a very bad prince: For it is certain, he was a great ty- 
rant and oppreſſor, and much hated and deteſted by the people; 
that Sir Walter finding the ſuſpicion to fall upon him, as be- 
ing a foreigner, like a wife man, choſe to withdraw and de- 
part out of the land ; and that the king not finding the evi- 
dence clear and full againſt him, took no farther notice of it, 
but let the matter drop. And this is not a bare conjecture, 
Terrel. and without authority to ſupport it. For an hiſtorian of this 
: age, a writer of good credit, faith, that though Florence of 
Worceſter, Malmſbury, and Simeon of Durham, agree in the 
place and the perſon that killed the king, yet there are au- 
thors of that very age, who not only doubt, but poſitively 
deny, that Tyrrel had any hand in it, Since that gentle man 
has not thought fit to quote thoſe authors by name, I will ven- 
ture to produce one that lived at that very time, was acquaint- 
ed with T'yrrel himſelf, and is eſtcemed an author of great 
weight and credit, T mean the famous abbot Sager, who was 
fo confiderable a perſon in France, as to be entrutted with the 
regency of that kingdom during the abſence of Lewis the 
Younger in the Holy Land, and has written the life of Lewis 
the Fat. in which we read theſe words. Sir Walter Tynel 
* (faith he) was accuſed of killing the king with an arrow 
in hunting. But I have heard him (at- a time when he 
could have no reaſon either to hope or fear) declare, in the 
% moſt folemn manner, that he never was at that time in: 
that part of the foreſt, and never once ſaw the king the 
„ whole day in which he died.“ 5 
As the world is ready to paſs a verdict and cenſure upon 
remarkable events, and to impute them right or wrong to the 
| Judgments of God, ſo moſt of the writers, both antient and 
modern, have aſcribed the tragical death of this prince to e 
crimes and facrilege of the conqueror his father, who, to make 
room for his hunting, had deſtroyed and depopulated a va 
tract of land, and had demoliſhed a hundred and thirty vil- 
lages, and pulled down as many churches to make this foret!, 
that proved fo fatal afterwards to his family. For, belides 
Rufus himſelf, Richard, ſecond ſon to the conqueror, and 
another of the ſame name, ſon to Robert duke of Normandy, 


all mct with their deaths in the ſame foreſt, But ſurely there 
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3 is no need to load this prince with the guilt of his father, who Rabin. 


had a ſufficient ſhare of his own to draw God's judgments 
upon him, ſince he was (as I have already obſerved) a very 

\ wicked prince, guilty of all manner of injuſtice and oppreſſion. 
He had, as Rapin obſerves, all the vices, and not one virtue 
and good quality of his father, and is generally reckoned one 
of the worſt princes that ever fat upon the Engliſh throne. 


The monks (who hated him becauſe he was the firſt king that 


ſcized the vacant biſhopricks and benefices, took the profits 


of them himſelf, and, when he had enjoyed them long enough, 


| uſed to diſpoſe of them to the beſt bidder, which practice he 
continued to the very laſt, For at his death, he had actuall 


got into his hands the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the 


biſhopricks of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, twelve rich abbeys, 


beſides ſeveral good benefices, The monks, I ſay, who hated 


him mortally upon that account, took care to blacken and 
revile his memory, and ſpread ſeveral idle fables, and ſpiteful 


ſtories of him after his death. They gave out, among other 


| things, that a monk dreamed that he ſaw the king gnaw a 
Fo crucifix with his teeth, and that, as he was going to bite off 
the legs, the image with his foot ſpurned him to the ground, 


| and that, as he lay down, a flame of fire and ſmoke came 


out of his mouth ; that the very ground where he received the 
fatal arrow had been the foundation of a church which his 
father had pulled down; and alſo, that the tree on which 


the fatal arrow glanced, that pierced him through the body, 
was the very oak which ever ſince that time has bloomed and 


budded at Chriſtmas, which miraculous quality, they ſay, 


was communicated to it for having been inſtrumental in the 


death of the tyrant. But the moſt filly and ridiculous ſtory 
of all is, that on the day the king was killed, a gentleman of his 
retinue ſaw a black goat carrying a body all bloody upon his 
back, and that the beaſt told the perſon who aſked what it 
was, that it was king Rufus's body, which he was carrying 
to hell to be puniſhed for his ſacrilege. 


As the manner of carrying off and burying the king's body 
is not related by any hiſtorian that I know of, and has ſome- 


thing very remarkable in it, I ſhall ſet down the tradition 
which is believed at this day by the people in the New Foreſt, 


and which I had from a perſon of good credit, who lived for 
ſome time in thoſe parts. The account runs thus: Rufus's 
body being forſaken by all his courtiers and attendants, who 
haſtened to worſhip the riſing ſun, and to make their court 
to his brother, a gentleman ordered it to be removed, and 


for 


re 


for want of a more honourable conveyance, cauſed it to be put 
into the cart of one Purchas, that dealt in the charcoal trade, 
who carried it to Wincheſter, where it was interred by the 
monks of St. Swithin. It is remarkable, that there is ; 
family of the fame name and occupation of the coal-trade 90 
this day in the foreſt, The ſpot of ground where the king 
fell has, they ſay, been ſince called Mineſteed, from his crying 
out, Mineſteed, Mineſteed, calling for his horſe that had run 
away from him. I will not vouch for the truth of this particular, 
but it is the tradition believed in that country. I have ſeen x 
Lindhurſt a ſtirrup, which it is reported belonged to William 
Rufus, the circumference of which was made the ru'e and 
| ſtandard of the dogs allowed to be kept in the foreſt, and 
continues to be ſo this day; zit is big enough for a pretty large 
dog to go eaſily through it, 
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8 DISSERTATION VII. 
Remarks upon the Reign of King Joux. 


AM now come to one of the moſt ſad and melancholy - | 
times that is to be met with in the Engliſh hiſtory. Never 
was nation more harraſſed and convulſed, or underwent more 
revolutions and calamities during one ſingle reign. The pope 
firſt gave away the kingdom to Philip king of France. King 
Jchn to prevent his dominions from falling into the hands of 
the French, made a pitt of reſignation to the pope. The 
barons, following their examples, gave in their turn the king- | 
dom to Lewis the dauphin of France; and (if we believe | 
ſome writers) king John made an ofter of it to Miramumalin, 
the great king of Morocco; ſo that in the compaſs of about 
four years, the kingdom of England was four times given 
away, a misfortune, that I believe never happened to any 
nation before. 5 . 
As to the character of king John, no doubt it was ex- 
tremely bad. His unnatural behaviour to his brother, whoſe 
kingdom he endeavoured to uſurp in his abſence ; his cruelty 
to him afterwards, in rendring his confinement as long, pain- 
ful and uneaſy as he could; and laſtly, the murder of his 
nephew Arthur, the lawful and undoubted heir to the crown, 
which, it is ſaid, he had the barbarity to commit with his own 
hands, and which he never once offered to clear himſelf of, 
are ſtains of ſuch a nature, as nothing can waſh away and 
excuſe. But as bad as his character was, I am apt to think 
it was made a great deal worſe than it was, and that he was 
drawn in darker lines and deeper colours, than he really de- 
ſerved, He lived in an age, when the monks were the | 
framers and keepers of the records, and almoſt the ſole trea- 
ſurers of hiſtory, and theſe king John had (like a neſt of 
hornets) drawn all upon himſelf, and uſed all the means 
imaginable to render his mortal enemies. He made an open | 
jelt of the religion he profeſſed, and upon all occaſions uſed h- | 
the clergy and monks with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, 
We are told, that as he was once preſent at the breaking up | 
of a buck that proved very fat, he cried out merrily, “ See | 
« how fat this creature is, and yet it never once heard maſs.” | 1 
To 
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To the jeſts he made upon religion, king John added th; 
moſt cruel uſage of the clergy and monks. Nothing could be 
more ſhocking and provoking than his behaviour towargy 
them. The high ſheriff of Wales having ſent a man bound 
to the king, who had robbed a prieſt upon the road, and 
murdered him, and deſired his pleaſure about the malefactor; 
he anſwered, “ He has killed one of my enemies, untie him, 
e and let him go about his buſineſs.” About the ſame time, 
Jeffery the arch-deacon of Norwich, who had ſaid, that he. 


neficed men could not lawfully remain in the ſervice of an 
excommunicated king, was by that prince's order caſt into 
priſon, and there loaded with ſo heavy a cope of lead, that 
he periſhed with the weight of it, together with the want of 


_ proviſions, He alſo cauſed the poor hermit of Wakefield tg 


be unjuſtly hanged, who had prophecied he would not be 
king after the next Aſcenſion-day. I ſay unjuſtly hanged, 
fince the poor man's prediction was literally fulfilled by king 
John's reſigning his kingdom to the pope. Laſtly, to men- 


tion but one more cruelty, when he aſſembled a parliament, 


and propoſed to them to grant him an aid or ſubſidy of three 
ſhillings on every hide of land, to pay the dowry of his niece 
Blanch of Caſtile, which he had engaged himſelf to give to 
Philip king of France, this propoſal met with great op- 


poſition; among others that oppoſed this extraordinary levy, 


the abbots of the Ciſtercian order coming in a body to make 
him a humble remonſtrance againſt it, king John, who waz 
on horſeback, and juſt going to hunt, was ſo provoked at 
their oppoſition, that he ſpurred his horſe, rid in among them, 
and maimed and trampled them under foot. After ſuch 


| uſage as this, we cannot wonder that the monks took their 


revenge, and as they were the only writers of figure in thoſ: 


days, ſhould tranſmit his character to poſterity, in the mot 


dark and frightful colours, of which I ſhall ſoon give a re- 


markable inſtance. 


2 To atone for this fact, he built 


and richly endowed the abby of Beau- 
lieu in Hampſhire, whither he ſent 
ſome Ciſtercian monks from France. 
He did not live to ſee the place con- 


ſecrated. This was done after his death 
by his fon the king of the Romans, 
who invited king Henry III. the queen, 
and many nobles, to the ceremony. 
Theſe monks were fetched from France, 
as appears by ſeveral names of places 
there that are ſtill entirely French. 
They wore a black caſſock, a White 
own, and red ſhoes. The revenues 


of this abbey were (ſaith Speed) 4:31. 


a year, The ſanctuary of Beaulieu wai 
famous; thither fled queen Margaret, 
wife to Henry VI. after the battle ot 
Barnet, and regiſtred herſelf, ſon, and 
family, as perſons privileged, Perkin 
Warbeck alſo fled thither, from whence 
king Henry VII, being unwilling tv 
violate the ſanctuary, by fair words and 
promiſes perſuaded him to ſurrender 
himſelf. This abbey, at the diſſolution, 
was given to the lord Southampton; 
family, from which, by marriage, }: 
came to the duke of Montague's- 


My 
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F ENGL AND, 
My deſign in theſe prefent remarks is not to trace every 
ſtep of this unhappy reign. This would carry me into too 
great a length, and may be ſeen at large in the writers of 
this prince's life. I ſhall only ſingle out two particulars, about 
which the hiſtorians have differed, and which have not, I con- 
ceive, been ſet in the cleareſt light, The firſt is the embaſly, 


which it is ſaid he ſent to the king of Morocco and Africa. 


'The ſecond, the manner of the death of this king. As to 
the embaſſy to the king of Morocco, the firſt writer that 
mentions it, is Matthew Paris, who wrote in the ſucceeding 
reign, Daniel, who took it from him, relates it in this man- 


ner. King John ſent an embaſſage by Sir Thomas Har- 


« dington, Ralph Fitz-nichols, and Robert of London Clerc, 
« his commiſſioners to Miramumalin the Moor, the great 
« king of Africa, Morocco and Spain, who was then the 
« terror of all Chriſtendom, with his mighty army, pro- 


« miſing him to reſign his kingdom to him, and hold it 


« eyer after by tribute from him, as ſovereign lord, to for- 
c ſake the Chriſtian faith, which he held vain, and to become 
„ Mahometan, if he would lend him a ſufficient aid to ac- 


« compliſh his deſigns. But they returned with an ineffectual. 
anſwer, either becauſe (as his enemies the monks relate) 


« he diſdained the baſeneſs and impiety of the offer, or that 
« he was unable to do it by reaſon of the overthrow of his 
« oreat army, with the death of his fon, which happened 
“ ſoon after.“ 5 

This is the account of Matthew Paris, which Daniel, by 
his manner of telling it, plainly ſhows, that he gave no 


credit to, but looked upon it as a fable and invention of the 


monks. The author of the notes upon him, in Kennet's 


edition of the Compleat Hiſtory of England, inclines to be- 


lieve the ſtory to be true, and thinks that Matthew Paris, 
who wrote in the reign of this king's ſon, and by his encou— 
ragement, would not have dared to relate fo ſcandalous an 
affair, had it not been matter of fact. Rapin denies the 
force of this argument, becauſe the ſame writer had made 
bold on ſome occaſions with the charadter of king Henry 
himſelf. Befides, books were not then, as they are now, 


publiſhed as ſoon as they were wrote, but were often kept , 


dormant in a monaſtery, if there was any reaſon to conceal 
and ſuppreſs them. However, Rapin himſelf thinks, there 
is no likelihood of the ftory's being true. Salmon likewiſe 
declares, he gives no manner of credit to it, © Jt is im- 
** poſlible (faith he) to ſuppoſe that any prince at that diſ- 
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« tance from England, would have been of any ſetvice tg 
« him in carrying On his deſigns.“ | | 
Having laid down the opinions of the ſeveral writers con- 
cerning the fact in queſtion; as fairly as I could, I ſhall now 
humbly propoſe my own. I take this ſtory then to be a 


compound and mixture of falſehood and truth, which I ſhall 


endeavour to ſeparate, and to ſet the matter in the cleareſt 
light [ can. I make no queſtion but an embaſſy was aQually 
ſent to Morocco by king john. The account of Matthew 
Paris, who lived in the next rcign, is fo circumſtantial, the 
names of the ambaſladors, and perſons concerned, are fo ex- 


actly ſet down, that the fact in the main can hardly be de. 


nied. Sal mon's objection, that it cannot be ſuppoſed that any 
prince at that diſtance from England, could be of any ſervice 
to him, ſeems at firſt view to carry ſome ſtrength along with 
it; but, alas! what twig will not a man catch at that is juit 


ready to fink ! What diſtant proſpect will not a prince em- 


brace ? What aſſiſtance will he not accept of, that is in the 
diſtreſs that king found himſelf in; the king of France, the 


pope, and the barons, all conſpiring againſt him? It is certain 


he endeavoured to ſupport himſelf by foreign auxiliaries. We 
are ſure he had made a treaty with Sancho king of Navarre, 


who was not ſo powerful as the African prince, nor; to come 


cloſer to Salmon's objection, much nearer to England than 
he. For though Miramumalin is called by the hiſtorians _ 
king of Africa and Morocco, it is certain he was matter of 
a great part of Spain, which made him almoſt as near a 
ne:izhbour as the king of Navarre, with whom king john 
was certainly in alliance, as appears from the Collections of 
Rymer, where the original deed is to be ſeen. I wonder 


Rapin, who made good uſe of thoſe curious papers, took nv 
manner of notice of this treaty, ſince it allo relates to the king 


of Morocco, and ſeems to ſolve the preſent difficulty, and to 
make good what I endeavour to prove, that there was an 
alliance between tha king of England and that African prince. 
The deed I mean in Rymer, is a treaty by which king John 
and Sancho engage to defend one another againſt all bit the 
king of Morocco; which I conceive does plainly intimate, 
that theſe two princes were in league with Miramumalin, 


who is expreſoly excepted from the number of their enemies. 


From which I preſume it is plain that king John did really 
ſend an embaſſy to the Saracen prince, to make a treaty with 
him, and to beg his aſſiſtance againſt his enemies, which he 


was prevented from doing, not by any indignation at the king's 


offer to change his religion, which is ridiculous to ſuppoſe in 
42S | a heath 
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a heathen prince, but by a great overthrow which his army 
had received, and the death of his fon which ſoon after hap- 
pened. As to the reſt of the ſtory, his offering to reſign his 
crown, and change his religion, the formal ſpeech Þ which | 
Matthew Paris puts into the mouth of the Saracen prince, 
who commends St. Paul and his epiſtles, which he faith he 
had lately read, and ſhews a willingneſs to embrace Chriſti- 
anity, the We and contempt with Which it is ſaid Mira- 

mumalin received this meſſage, and diſmiſſed his embaſſadors: 
All theſe particulars, I take for granted, are the fiction of the | 
monks, Charitable additions of thoſe his enemies, from whom 
that hiſtorian, who lived in the ſucceeding reign, took them 
and inſerted them into his work, or are perhaps artful as 
geſtions, and inſinuations of thoſe creatures of the pope, 
order to excuſe the hard and cruel uſage of that prelate, ch 
forced him to reſign the crown to himſelf, as if he, like a 
true father of the church, out of a pious zeal and a tender 
concern for a Chriſtian kingdom, choſe rather to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it himſelf. than ſuffer it to fall into the hands of 
an infidel prince. 

The other particular relating to king Jab, which I pro- 
poſed to examine, and about which the hiſtorians are divided, 
is the manner of his death. Daniel who took this account, 
as well as the other, from Matthew Paris, relates it in this 
manner. But this miſchief which had continued all the 
% ſummer, came to an end about the latter end of October, 
when a burning fever ſeized upon this fiery king. The 
cauſe of it was thought to proceed from the extreme grief 
he had conceived for the loſs of his carriages, which paſ- 
ling over the ſands between Lynn and Bo on, were loſt; _ 

and was encreaſed by a ſurfeit of peaches and new ale; 
gotten at the abbey of Swinſtead, from whence he was 
conveyed in great weakneſs to Newark Where, after he 
had received the Euchariſt, and taken order about the ſuc- 
ceiſion of his ſon Henry, he died in the fifty firſt year of 


d I ſhall give it in the words of « you, your king is much to blame for 
Colter,” This prince being a prince of © his inconſtancy, and for diſcovering 
ſenſe and elocution, after he had pauſed cc himſelf inclined to renounce che in- 
à little upon the propoſal, gave this * ſtitution of Chriſtianity. God Al- 
anſwer. „ ] have lat tely peruſed a „ mighty knows, were I at liberty 
“ Greek book, written by one Paul, a to chuſe my pe -rſuafio on, Chriſtianity | 
© learned Chitifian, I am very sue h „ ſhould certain wy: ve my religion.“ 


* pleaſed with the doctrine, hiſtory, In ſhort, Miramumalin deſpiſed king 
. 
and behaviour of this man. How- John F r m aking 0 enndal 0u3 an offer, 
© ever, hi f . | 
r, his quitting his religion he was and re to engage „n h him. Col- 
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" bred | in, and turaing to a new belief lier's Keck. Hiit, vol, i. 


coes not pleaſe me; and I ary uſt teil 
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“ his age, having reigned eighteen years, five months, and 
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e four days.” In this account of king John's death, Daniel 
is followed by ſome other writers, and among the reſt, by the 
two laſt Engliſh hiſtorians, Mr. Rapin and Mr, balnkon, The 


firſt of theſe laith, et was reported the king had been poiſoned 
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by the monks of Swinſtead; but as it is not mentioned by the 
contemporary writers, there is no manner of likelyhood of 
its being true.” Mr. Salmon's account runs thus: “ The 
king paſſed the Waſh with moſt of his army in pretty go 
order, but the tide coming on ſooner than it was expected, 

he loſt all his baggage, treaſure, regalia, and ſome of 4 
troops; and either by the fatigue of the march, or the 
concern for his loſs, he fell ill of a fever at Switdtead: abbey, 

and the next morning not being able to ride, was carried 
in a litter to Newark, and died there. As to the ſtory gf 
his being poiſoned by the monks of Swinſtead-abbey, while 
he continued there, I find the beſt of our hiſtorians giv; 
no credit to it.“ | 

But on the other fide, there are writers of note, who do 


not look upon this account of the king's death as altoncher 


fabulous. Among the antient ones there are "wo monks, 


Caxton and Walter de Hemminglord, and among the modern; 


"0 


Fox, Fuller, Speed, and Howel, are poſitive for the Poiſon, 
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that he was poiſoned, but differs in the manner it was done. 
He faith, it was performed by a poiſoned diſh of pears, The 
remarker upon Daniel's hiſtory, lays ſome ſtreſo upon this 
difference of the accounts, which he thinks adds to the Gi 
credit of the ſtory, 
{ince it is poſſible, the monks, to make ſurer work, mig 
poiſon both the cup and diſh, which they ſerved up at 1 
table. The whole f refs of the difficulty conſiſts in the file 
of Matthew Paris, who, as I have ſhown above, faith net 
2 word of the poiſon, but imputes the king's death to à tit 


 Howel relates it from thoſe. —ankiſh writers thus: Ma | 


report, that the king died of poiſon. For coming (tay they! 
from the Waſhes to Swiuſtead-abbey, and there taking 

notice, as he fat at meat, of their too prodigal proviſion; 

he ſwore, that if he lived but an half-year longer, hc 
would make an half-penny loaf as dear as twelve. io 
prevent which, a monk preſented him with an envenomed 
cup, taking firſt thereof himſelf, to becoming the wichel 
initrument of his own and his fovereign's death. He was 
buried at © Worceſter,” Walter de Hemmingford a er 


But this, [ think, is not very materia, 


_ Bapin by 4 miſtake Cart Winche ter. 
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contracted either by the fatigue of the march, or the grief 
and concern for the loſs of his carriages. To this it may be 
replied, that though this writer ſaith nothing of it in his ac- 
count of king John, yet, in the life of his ſon, he plainly 

intimates, that king Henry believed his father had not fair 
play for his life, but was poiſoned by the monks of Swinſtead. 
it is likely therefore it was only then a common report with- 
out any certain proof, which Matthew Paris might be un- 
willing to publiſh, and upon ſo ſlender an evidence ex- 
pole thoſe monks to the indignation and revenge of the king, 
or perhaps the matter did not come out till a good while after- 
wards, and till the death of thoſe perſons, that were con- 
cerned in the fact. It will be ſaid, that theſe are all meer 


ſuppoſitions; I grant it, but I would rather ſuppoſe any thing, 


than believe the monks could be guilty of forging ſuch a 
ſtory. Thoſe that invent hes and falſchoods to corrupt hiſtory, 
always do it with ſome end or deſign, either out of national 


zeal to magnify the glory and greatneſs of their country, to 
raiſe the worth and merit of the princes and kings, whom 
they bring upon the ſcene, or to gratify ſome paſſion, as ſpight, 


anger, and revenge. But no men were ever ſo mad as to 


- publiſh lies without ſome end and view, much leſs to their 


own prejudice and diſadvantage, which is the very caſe be- 
fore u. For what could theſe monkiſh writers expect from 
ſuch an impoſture (if it was one) but to draw a diſgrace and 


2 


ſcandal upon their own order, to expote themſelves as regi- 


cides, to the hatred and deteſtation of mankind, to the 


wrath and indignation of princes. I hefe reaions, I conceive, . 


arc ſufficient to thew, that theſe monks had a deep hand in 


the dgath of this prince, ſince nothing but the force of truth 


could ever draw ſuch a confeſſion from their pens. 
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